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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE intended additions reſpecting Scotland, | 


could not be inſerted, without ſwelling the 


book by far too much. But if in this the editor is | 
ſhort of his promiſe, he has exceeded it in another | 
article: To the thirty-one copper-plates which he 


promiſed, he has added two maps on a very intereſt- 


ing ſubject, the intended navigable communication 


between the Forth and the Clyde. 


Beſides, he has carried the affairs of Britain, and 
ſome other countries in Europe, farther down, and 


thoſe of America, and the other parts of the world, 
as far down, as in any other edition, the very lateſt] 


publiſhed. 


Materials are ſtill collecting for the intended hiſto- 
ry of Scotland. When the collection 1s ſufficiently 
complete, the propoſals ſhall be publiſhed. A delay, 
with a view to render the work more perfect, will be 


readily excuſed. 


Kilmarnock, June 1767. 


T 


hono 


urſi 
truth, 
Ca 


for converſation. 


ö 


0 create in the Britiſh youth a laudable ambition to 
excel in ſuch purſuits as moſ} conduce to their own 
howour and happineſs, and the proſperity of their na- 
tive country, was one principal motive to this underta- 
king. r 1 7 | y 
Curioſity is natural to the ſoul of man. Wie are in- 
quifitive, and wonderfully. ſolicitous to be informed of 
every thing, and every man's concerns, even to a fault; 
and ſhall we be leſs inquiſitive, leſs ſolicitous, in the 
wy of uſeſul knowledge, and the moſt important 
Iruths © | 
Can there be a rational creature unconcerned to know 
the ſtate of the world about him, and the manners, cu 


tome, and hiſtory, of the ſeveral nations his cotempo- 


uries? And does it not add infinitely to the ſatigfaction 
of every man that reads, to know the time when, and the 
place where, great and memorable actions were perform- 
ed © 

But the labour and difficulty that is uſually apprehend- 
d in making theſe inquiries, frightens young gentlemen 
from attempting to inform themſelves in theſe. particu- 
ars ; though without a general knowledge of them, they 
we neither capable of ſerving their country, nor qualified 


This tract, therefore, preſents the youth of Great Bri- 
lain with the world in miniature; which, it is freſumed, 
wil be found to contain the moſt exact chronology, and 
lie moſt perfect ſyſtem of geography now extant, with 
ach azz epitome of Modern Hiſtory, or the preſent ſtate 


ot all nations, as will render the work agreeable to every 
la/re . | | 


it is a very juſt obſervation, That a writer muſt not 
txpect many readers, who does not . accommodate hingſelf 
bthe taſte of thoſe gentlemen to whom he addreſſes his 


107. 
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And we need not be at a loſs to know what is agree. ver 

j able to moſt people, when we find every gentleman, ang ume 
4 almoſt every lady, inquiring into the hiftery of the day, eit 
| and reading the moſt trifling occurrences, which nothing By 
4 but the novelty can recommend. conſt 
5 Theſe they are not afraid to venture upon, when a fo. Wl «1 
4 lio of any dimenſions, repleniſhed with the moſt intereſting Wl dard 
4 truths, would lie neglected, under an apprehenſion that it o/ 
* was impoſſible to go through it, or to retain in their me. 
it mories what it contained, if they ſhould attempt it. [i 
it This work, therefore, has the charms of brevity, as Wl #"*/* 
't well as novelty, to engage a general attention. An hour's Lan. 
i reading will give a gentleman a tolerable idea of the ſtate WM *© 
5 of any country he is pleaſed to make the ſubject of his in- ou 
1 quiries. Here the ſenator and politician may view te hon 
fl conſtitution, forces, and revenues, of the reſpective king- WM © 
Wi doms and ſtates ; the divine may obſerve the religion and Wl ati 
Wi ſuperſtition of the reſpective people; the merchant, and for u 
11 marine oſſicer, the produce, traffic, periodical winds and , 
yl ſeaſons, in the various climates of the globe. inan 
1 In thoſe that have not read larger accounts, it may bout 
5 create au appetite to ſearch further into theſe intereſting WI 
1 ſubjects, and in thoſe who have been converſant in larger Wl ,, 
i works, it may revive the memory of what they have read, that 
4 and prevent that confuſion in chronology and geography! They 
| which is too apt to attend the reading many hiſtories f ers 
different countries. 8 | vade 

And as the ſtate of our own country concerns us more ll © 

than that of any other, I have been more particular in the c 

the deſcription of the Britiſh ifles than f any other part 7˙ 

of the world. Foreigners juſtly expect from us a better pacto 

account of our own country than of diſtant nations. 10410 

I have been informed, (but preſume it is mere calum- e 

ny), that many of our Engliſh gentlemen, conſcious of i 04 

their defects in this article, when they travel, converſe dier 

little with the gentlemen of the countries they viſit. Te 

keep company only with one another, it is ſaid ; and tlie religy 

French: are not very fond of their converſation, how con- 0 in 

Flaiſinit ſever they may be in outward ſhew, finding there vor 

is little to be learnt from the Engliſb, even of the ſtate off Bu 

their own country ; and if theſe Britiſh travellers make Jo ”'</x 

mean @ figure abroad, what muſt they make in the ſenate ll Noe 


where 


( wit 
where the ſtate of their own, or that of any other nation, 
comes under debate, and they are called upon to act in 
their legiſlative capacity? 

But notwithſtanding I nave been more particular in 
conſidering the ſtate of the Britiſh ifles than that of ſome 
other countries, I would not be thought to want a due re- 
gurd for all mankind. As I ain à citizen of the world, I 
hok upon ail men as my brethren ; and have long endea- 
wured to ſet them viglet in their notions of one another. 

lam extremely concerned to ſee almoſt every people re- 


as WM peeing the mhabitants of diſtant nations as barba- 
uw; WM ria, and treating them as fuch. _ 
Nate For my part, I have met with people as polite, inge- 
- in. og, and humane, whom we have been taught to look 
the on as canibals, as ever I converſed with in Europe, 
ing- , from my own experience, am convinced, that human 
and WY nature 7s every where the ſume, allowances being made 
and WM fr unavoidable prejudices, occaſioned by cuſtom, educa- 
and lion, and ſavage principlès, inſtilled into many in their 
infancy by ignorant, ſuperſtitious, or deſigning men, a- 
may bout them + and, as 1 have obſerved on other occaſions, 
fling /e ing has contributed more to render the world barba- 
rger Wl but, than their having been taught from their cradles, 
ad, Wl tat every nation almoſt, but their own, are barbarians. 
aphy MY firſt imagine the people of diſtant nations to be mon- 
's of 5 of cruelty and barbarity ; and then frepare to in- 


vade and extirpate them, exerciſing greater cruelties than 
more tr /uch nations were charged with ; which was exactly 
ine caſe of the Spaniards, and the natives of America. 

Two things we ſee contribute greatly to make men ra- 
pacious and cruel ; namely, covetouſneſs, and miſtaken 
wtions in religion. Some make gold their god, and then 
wery thing muſt bow to that, others think they do God 
pod ſervice, by murdering and extirpating nations of a 
werent faith. They imagine this furious and miſtaken 
al will infallibly procure them ſeats in paradiſe. Thus 
rehgion, which is the beſt thing in the world, and deſigned 
lo inhrove and meliorate mankind, is converted to he very 
vor/? purpoſes, by is norant or deſigning men. 

But to proceed in giving ſome further accoumt of the 
ſreſeut undertaking : I have not only endeavorred to im- 
frove the modern geography, rectiſied the chronology, and 

A 4 


ſbetued | 


( vis ) 


ſhewed the preſent ſtate, revolutions, and changes of g0- 
ernment, that have happened in the reſpectiue nations 
deſcribed, but cauſed a ſet of new maps to be engraved, 
that may agree with the work, and corrected them with 
my own hand ; for ſince the days of my friend Moll the 
geographer, we have had nothing but copies of foreign 
maps, by engravers unſtilled in geography, who have co. | 
pied them with all their errors. In theſe maps the de- 
orees of eaſtern and weſtern longitude will be found on | 
the top of each map, and the hours and minutes every | 
place lies eaſt or weſt of London, (the firſt meridian), at 
the bottom of the map; ſhewing, at one view, the number 
of degrees, and the difference, in point of time, between | 
any two places on the globe : For inſtance, any place which | 
is (ituate one degree eaſt of another, will appear to have | 
the ſun four minutes of time before it ; and a place ſi- 
tuate one degree weſt of another, will appear to have the 
ſun four minutes after it. Again, a place ſituate 15 de- 
grees eaſt of us, (as Naples), will appear to have the ſun 
one complete hour before us at London; and a place ſituate} 
i 5 degrees weſt of us, (as the iſland of Madeira), will | 
 abpear to have the ſun an hour after we have it at Lon- 
don ; which is much eaſier apprehended by viewing a map 
of this kind than by any definition or explanation what-M 
ever. X s f 
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References to the map of the country betwixt the Forth and the Chde, 5. 333. 


z The place where it is propoſed to carry the river Enrick into the en 


0 z The place where it is propoſed to carry the upper part of the burn of Gonakia 

| into the Carron. | * 
1 0 The place where it is propoſed to make the burn from the Spout of Bal- 
h lagin, which falls into the Blain, to fall into the Glazert. 
1= : | 
; % 
n References to the plan of the intended canal between the Forth and the Clyde, p. a2 3. 


\ A narrow gripe between two riſing grounds. | 

From Carron-ſhore to B, a gentle riſe of about 44 feet. 

( The ground riſes to an extra height of about 7 feet, the baſe thereof being a» 
bout 400 yards. . 

D A haugh or .. 18 feet deep in the middle, and about yo yards broad at 


top. ; 
EM At k and M the high lands contract the valley ſo narrow, that a dam or bank 
in each place, about 120 yards long, and 6 feet high, would, if required for 
a reſervoir, lay the whole ſpace between, that 15, the whole of Dolater bog, 
under water, which comprehends at leaſt 150 acres. 
FL ſhew the places of the two locks at the extremities of the canal of partition, 
to be ſerved with water by the burn of luchinclough, and a trench to bring 
in the burn of Kilſyth, and alſo Redburn, if occaſion requires. 
GH ſhew the ſituation where, if need be, two banks may be formed; which, to- 
gether with the banks of the canal ſouth, and the high ground north, will 
incloſe a ſpace for a reſervoir above the ſurface of the ground, containing 20 
acres Scotch meaſure; which, at 4 feet deep, will ſerve the canal 25 days, 
independent of any other ſupply. This reſervoir may be of any extent requi- 
red, even to the extent of the whole bog, as already remarked. 
K Between I and K the water at preſent has no apparent motion. / 
A N is propoſed a dam to throw the Kelvin's water into the canal NO. 
0 At O the navigation is to croſs the Loggie through the mill-pond. 
At a dam propoſed to be built, to throw the water into the canal leading 
Py down the valley. | 
ibid (At Q an aqueduct-bridge for croſſing the Allander. 
At R the ground riſes 33 feet above the level of the Kelvin's ſurface, at Calder 
bridge P, which is to be paſſed by a vault 200 yards in length, into St Ger- 
man's Loch. ; 
(ST V ſhews another practicable paſſage for the canal. 
At T the ground riſes 32 feet above the level of the Kelvin's ſurface at Calder 
bridge P; but as the ground riſes from the Allander to T, it would require 
vaulring three quarters of a mile. 
| ſhews the place where the two paſſages unite. 
608M" © 2 rifing ground to be cut through. 
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\- DIRECTIONS to the BiNDER for placing © 
MAPS. 


1. 1 T* King and Queen, to front the title. 
II. The World, page 7. 
III. The Artificial Sphere, p. 8. 
IV. Europe, p. 29. 
V. Spain and Portugal, p. 31. 
VI. France, p. 66. 
VII. Italy, p. 78. 
VIII. The e United Provinces, with the Auſtrian, French, an 
Dutch Netherlands, p. 116. 
IX. Germany, p. 132. 
X. Hungary, with Turkey in Europe, p. 159. 
XI. Poland, Lithuania, and Pruſſia, p. 167. 
XII. Ruſſia, or Muſcovy in Europe, p. 176. 
XIII. Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Finland, p. 189. 
XIV. England and Wales, p. 209. 
XV. Scotland, p. 329. 
XVI. A map of the country betwixt the Forth and the "" p. 333. 
XVII. Mr Smeaton's plan of the intended Canal betwixt Lp 
and Clyde, p. 333. 
XVIII. Ireland, p. 347. 
XIX. Aſia, p. 394. 
XX. Turkey in Aſia, p. 395. 
XXI. The Ruins of Palmyra, p. 398. 
XII. The ancient city of } em, P. 398, 
XXIII. The Eaſt Indies, p. 417. | 
XXIV. China, p. 433. 
XXV. Africa, p. 457. 
XXVI. Egypt, p. 458. 
XXVII. The Pyramids of Egypt, p. 463. 
"XX VIII. North America, p. 505. 
XXIX. South America, p. 519. 
XXX. The Weſt Indies, p. 541. 


XXXI. New England, New York, New Jerſey, and Penſylvaniay 


p. 554. 
XXXII. Virginia, and Maryland, p. 569. 
XXXIII. The iſland of Jamaica, p. 583, 


NV. B. The binder is deſired to beat the book before he plas 
the maps. 


© Fee the explanation, or references to the map of the country between the Fo 
and the Clyde, and to the plan of the intended canal, on the page preceding thus oi 
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ſcription of the Figure and Motion of the Earth, 


Efore I begin the elementary part of Geography, it ſeems neceſſaty 
to ſay ſomething concerning the figure and motion of the earth. 
Anaximander, who lived about the 58th Olympiad, imagined - 
arth to be cylindrical : Leucippus held it to be in the form of a 
: but the chief opinion was, that it was a vaſt extended plane, 
t the horizon was the utmoſt limits of the earth, and the ocean 
punds of the horizon, and that all beneath the ocean was Hades. 
te fame opinion were many of the ancient poets and philoſophers; 


uch a thing as the Antipodes, By which 
7 of ſucceeding ages, it was brought to a tolerable degree 
\ 


en eclipſed by the ſha 
nger doubt of the earth's being ſpherical : For, fince the hap 


— 


is become 1 


days; and, laſtly, by Commodore (late Lord) Anſon, who, on 


ſter the learned world were convinced t 


gree to be about 694 e miles. 


olophers of the lat age, to conſider the earth as not truly ſpheri 


. . 


N TRODUCTION. 


Iſo ſome of the Chriſtian fathers, it is ſaid, went ſo far out of their 4: 
nce, as to pronounce it heretical for any perſon to declare there -/ + 
tip it is plain, they thoughe. 
the earth was not ſpherical. This was the general opinion, as t 
joure of the earth, in the infancy of Aſtronomy ;_ but wy the 
er 
n; and when they began to obſerve, that the moon was „ 
3 of the earth, and that ſuch ſhadows al- 
appeared circular which way ſoever it was projected; they could 


ng of the mariner's compaſs, the argument of the ſphericity of the 

fragable to all ſorts of people. This is evident from + 

ircular appearance of the ſea itſelf, as TY as from the great num 

ff voyages that have been made round it from eaſt to weſt, firſt bB 

ellan's ſhip, in the year 1519, 1520, and 1521, in 1124 daß; 

ir Francis Drake, in the years 1577, 1578, 1 79 and 1580, in 
n 


th of June, 1744, finiſhed his long voyage of near four years. 
1 0 8 2 2 ſpherical 85 of the 

h, they induſtriouſly ſet themſelves to meaſure the quantity of a de- 

; among others, our countryman Norwood, by an accurate-menfu» 

dn of the diſtance between London and York, found the quantity f 


hen philoſophy and mathematics had arrived at a ſtill higher de- 8 
of perfection, there ſeemed to be very ſufficient reaſon to 5 
cal. 


8 . N 
* + TC 
* 2." 


was ſhorter than the axis of the earth. Each opinion was ftrons 


' Phy ſtands confirmed beyond contradiction. 


niards, was ſent to the equator, in order to meaſure a degree of t| 


\ menſuration was attended with tolerable ſucceſs ; yet, near the time 


- poles were flatted, like an orange, and that the axis of the earth g 
ſhorter than the equatorial diameter in the proportion of 688 to 6 


4 Deſcription of the Figure and Motion of the Earth, | 


Among theſe Sir Iſaac Newton and Caſſini led the van. They hog 
magined that the earth was a ſpheroid : but differed in this; Sjp 1; 
Newton endeavoured to prove it an oblate ſpheroid, and Caſſini ſtrong 
contended, that it was a prolate ſpheroid. Sir Iſaac affirmed, that 


Caſſini thought quite the contrary, and that the equatorial diame 


eſpouſed, and warmly defended; each party, by turns, claiming i 
victory. At laſt it was put to the only juſt deciſion, that of an ad 
menſuration of a degree of the meridian ; which was done at the + 
pence, and by the j hon of the King of France; wha, in the ye 
1736, ſent a company of very able mathematicians, in order to meafy 
2 degree of the meridian at the polar circle in Lapland ; who, after 
long and tedious journey, made a very accurate and fatisfaftory menſ 
ration, which has been publiſhed ſome time ſince by Monſieur Ma 
pertuis, in his book of the figure of the earth. The reſult of this u 
dertaking turned out moſt exactly in favour of Sir Iſaac's opinion, C 
{ini has retracted what he had advanced, and the Newtonian philo( 


Another party of mathematicians, compoſed of French and 99 


meridian in thoſe parts, ſo that a compariſon might be made betwee 
that and polar degrees, 155 
But though they were out between nine and ten years, and the 


parting, ſome unhappy differences ariſing between the gentlemen of d 
two nations, they have ſo much diſagreed in the accounts that have bet 
publiſhed of their expedition, that they are not in the leaſt to be d 

pended on. ve 
Though it appears from hence, that the earth is not truly ſpherica 
yet the difference from that figure is ſo very ſmall, as to make noſe 
ſible error in periorming common problems on the globe, as though 

was really ſo, ' _ | | 3 
As to the motion of the earth, though it was denied in the ve 
early ages of the world, yet as ſoon as aſtronomical knowledy 
began to be ſtudied, the motion of the earth was aſſerted, and re 
ceived ſuch force of demonſtration from the writings of Copermicu 
as in a great meaſure to put it out of doubt, by ſhewing its great u 
and advantage in aſtronomy ; and which appeared ſo very reaſonabk 
that all the philoſophers and aſtronomers of his time, who dur 
think differently from the croud, and were not afraid of ecclefiaſtic: 
cenſure, were on his ſide, The aſtronomers of the laſt and pre 
ſent age have produced ſuch variety of ſtrong and forcible ary 
ments in favour of it, as muſt effectually gain the aſſent of every fa 
and impartial inquirer. Among many reaſons for the motion 
the earth, I ſhall produce two or three; viz. If the earth does nt 
move round the ſun,” the fun muſt move with the moon roun 
the earth. Now, as the diſtance of the ſun to that of the mod 
being as 10,000 to 46, and the moon's period being leſs than-2 
days, the ſun's period would be found no leſs than 242 58 
| | Where 
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whereas, in fa@, it is but one year; which ſingle conſideration Hr. 


Whiſton thinks of weight enough to eſtabliſh the motion of the earth . 
for ever. Again, if the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars move, the ver 
ly anſwered by a moderate motion of the earth alone. 
Further, if we ſuppoſe the ſun to move, and the earth to be'fixed, 
obſerve the conſequence that flows from it: The ſun's: mean diſtances 
from the earth is 11,000 diameters of the earth, or 76 million of miles 
conſequently the ſun's diurnal progreſs, when in the equator, muſt be 
470 million of miles; and therefore he mult move above 320,000 miles 
in the ſpace of one minute. And to ſuppoſe the earth at reſt in the 
center of the ſyſtem, would introduce ſuch. confuſion and diſorder in 
the ſcience of aſtronomy, as to gonfound all the calculations already 
eſtabliſhed, and in the end deſtroy all that beautiful order and harmo- 
ny which is viſible in the whole creation, Sit ae ; 


het of theſe latter muſt be immenſe; and yet all the ſame purpoſes - - 
are fu 8 


4 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS. 
Cography- V Groh u is underſtood a deſcription of the ſurface ' 
defined. ] of the natural Terraqueous Globe, conſiſting of Earth 
and Water, which is repreſented by the Artificial Globe. 


Circamference and Diameter of the Glabe.] The Circumference of the 
Globe is divided into 360 parts or degrees, every degree containing 60 
geographic miles; conſequently the Globe is 21,600-ſuch miles round; 
and the Diameter almoſt a third part of the Circumference, or 6900 _ 
miles, But as 60 geographic miles are above 69 miles Britiſh meaſure, 
the circuit of the Globe is therefore 24,840 Engliſh miles, and the dia- 
meter almoſt a third, or 7900 miles. | 5655 


Circles, Axis, Poles, Zenith, and Nadyr,] The Circles upon the 
Globe are, 1. The Equator, and the circles parallel to it. 2. The 
[Brazen Meridian, and the reſt of the Meridipnal Lines. 3. The Zo- 
diac, including the Ecliptic. 4. The Horizon. 5. The two Tropics 
of Cancer and Capricorn. And, 6. The two Polar Circles. And a line 
paſſes through the center of the Globe, called its Axis, on which it 
turns round every twenty-four hours. The ends or extreme paints of 
this Axis are called the Po/es of the earth; the one the Artie, or North 
Pole; the other the Antartic, or South Pole, The Poles of our Hori- 
zon are two points, the one directly over our heads, called the Zenith; 
and the other oppoſite to it under our feet, called the Nadyr. .. 


Eguator.] 1. The Equator, called alſo the Equizofia! Line, divides 
e globe into two equal parts, or hemiſpheres; the one North, and 
che other South. On this circle the degrees of longitude are marked. 


Parallelt.] The lines parallel to the Equator are 10 degrees, or 600 
miles aſunder ; and there being 90 degrees between the Equator and 
ther Pole, or nine times 600 miles, conſequently there are 5400 geo- 


graphic miles between the Equator and the Pole, which is a fourth part 
i the circumference of the _— | W 


Brazen. 
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weill ſee the degree of Lengitude marked 


» Brazen Meridian.] 2. The Brazen Meridian ſeparates the Eaſten 
from the Weſtern hemiſphere, dividing” the globe | alto into two equi 
parts, upon which circle are marked the degrees of latitude. +74 +: 
Tune Meridional Lines are uſually 24, being 15 degrees, or ane-hout, 
aſunder. A place, 15 degrees eatt of us, has the tun an hour befor 
us; a place, 15 degrees weſt of us, has the tun an hour after us. {By 
the ſun here is meant the noon- day, which appears always :on the ſuſ 
lne at noon-day ; on the contrary, the ſun never appears to rife or 
two days at the ſame point.) ork up 
- Horizen.] 3. The Wooden Horizon, in which the globe hangs,” 0 
vides the Upper from the Lower hemiſphere, terminating our views e. 
very way. There are yo degrees becween the horizon and the zenith; 
when the fun comes within yo degrees of the zenith, it becomes viſihk 
there, and their day commences': when it is defcended go degrees fron 
the zenith, it becomes inviſible; then night commences, becauſt the 
ſun is then under the horizon. | 


Lodias and Hcliptic.] 4. The Zodiac is a broad circle, that cuts tbe 
Equator obliquely; in which are the conſtellations, or ſtars, that form 
the reſpective Signs. The Ecliptic is a line paſſing through the middle 
of the Zodiac, and ſhews the Sun's path, or annual courſe, advancing 
or retiring 30 degrees in every month, The twelve ſigns are, 

1. Aries Pry March 7. Libra & 1 September 
2. Taurus if — April 8. Scorpio m I 074her 

3. Gemini I Y May 9. Sagittarius hg Ne 


g. Cancer BEN - Jane | 10. Lapritorn 2 December 
5. Leo 9 — July II. Huariut v "January. 
6. Virgo m] am '. Auguſt 12. Pier fern 


of 77775 Cancer, and Capricorn. I 5 The Tropies 'ſhew how far the 
Sun declines from the Equator, at the Solitices, North or South. The 
Tropic of Cancer, or the Northern Tropic, encompaſſing the globe 
234 North of the Equator; and the Tropic of Capricorn 234 Sbath 
the Equator; the Sun never paſſing beyond thoſe limits. 


Polar Circles, Artic Circle, and Antartic Circle. ] 6. The Polar Cirels 


Yurround the Poles at the diſtance of 234 degrees from each Pole. Ib 


Artic Circle ſurrounds the North Pole; the Antartic ſurroumds thi 
V 1 on 
. Longit ade. ] Longitude is the diſtance of a place from the Fi irſt Me 
ridian Eait or Weit. r 
Latitude.) Latitude is the diſtence of a place from the Equati 
North or South. | | G 9761 
Longitude and Latitude found.) To find the Longitude and Eatitud 
of any place, therefore, bring the place to the brazen meridian, andyol 
9 | upon the equator, and che de 
gree of Latitude on the brazen meridian. TELL I 
Meridian explained.) By the Meridian we underſtand that line of 
which the fun appears at noon-day. Formerly Ferro, the moit weider 
of the Canary iſlands, was made the Firſt Meridian, in moit globes an 
maps; but of late every nation makes its own capital the Firtt Men 
diun; we therefore, making London our Firſt Meridian, count our Lou 
1:nde Eaſt cr Weit from thence. If a place lies one hour, or 15 & 


'pregs, to the right hand of the Meridian of London, we ſay it lies i 
1 5 i 
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ten 15 degrees Eaſtern Longitude: if a place lie one hour, or- ig degrees, 
gui 10 the left hand of the Meridian of London, we fay it lies in 15 degrees 
9 3; Weſtern Longitude. 44d TY y þ] 4 409 - | F-o 11215 1 
hour, Hour-Circle.) Aud as the Equator ſhevis the number of degrees any 
xlore lace is from os, Eaſt or Weſt, ſo the Horary, or Hour-Circle, ſhews 
Ag — many Hours it lies Eaſt or Weft. The Hour-Cirele is a ſmall bra- 
jen circle, fixed upon the 'braten meridian, divided ihto twenty-four 
or i hours, having an index moveable round the Axis of the globe; and, 
don turning the globe 15 degrees, the index will thew What places 
„ WM have the fun an hour before or after us. For inltance, if the index of 
the Hout-Circle be ſet at the upper 12, when the globe is rectified 
for London, and the globe turned 15 degrees from Eaſt to Weſt, the 
index will point at tlie hour of 1; Which ſhews, that all places un- 
der that meridian (and particularly Naples) have the ſun an Hour 
ſooner rhati London has it: on the contrary, let the index be ſet at the 
upper. 12 again, and let the globe be turned 15 degrees from Weſt 
to Eaſt, and the index will point at 11, becauſe all places under that 
meridian, particularly the Madeira iſlands, have the ſun an hour after 

Refifying the Globe explained.] By rectifying the Globe is underſtood 
the railing. or elevating. the, pole as many, degrees above the Horizon as 
the latitude of the place is which you inquire about. For inſtance, if 
the latitude of Prague be 50 degrees north of the equator, then the pole 
muit be elevated 50 degrees, which brings Prague into the zenith, or 
top of the globe; and the latitude is known by bringing Prague to the 
brazen meridian, on which the latitude is marked, as the longitude 15 
on the equator, as has been ſhewn before. 


How the difference of longitude between two places is found, ] You may 
find the difference of longitude therefore between two places, by bring+ 
ing the firſt place to the brazen meridian, and obſerving the degree 
marked on the equator ; and then bringing the ſecond place to the 
brazen meridian, and obſerving what the degree is on the equator there, 
and you will ſee the number of degrees between them, For inſtance, 
it Stockholm be in 18 degrees of Eaftern Longitude, and Peterſburgh 


in 31, then there are 13 degrees of Longitude between Stockholm and 
Peterſburgh, 


How the difference of latitude between two places is found.] In like 
manner you find the number of degrees of latitude between any two 
places, by bringing them to the brazen meridian ſucceſſively. For in- 
ſtance, firſt bring Conſtantinople to the brazen meridian, and you will 
find the latitude marked 41; then bring Peterſburgh to the brazen me- 

ridian, and you will ſee it lies under the degree of 60; which ſhews 


there are 19 degrees of latitude difference between Conſtantinople and 
Peterſburgh, 4 | 


Quadrant of Altitude.) The pliant narrow plate of braſs, ſcrewed on 
to the brazen meridian, contains 90 degrees, or one quarter of the cir- 


eumference of the globe, by which are meaſured the diſtances and bear- 
ings of one place from another. 


Diftance of places meaſured, } For though the diſtance of two places 
on the ſame meridian, directly north and ſouth of each other, may be 
kuown by reducing the number of degrees to miles; and the diſtances 
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of two places which lie under the ſame parallel, may be known by 
the table, which ſhews how many miles make a degree of longitude 
every latitude; yet it is not eaſy to di:cover the diſtance of two places 
which lie in an oblique direction from each ather, withaut mea{uring 
them by the Quadrant of Altitude or Compaſſes; which is dane by ap- 
lying the compaſſes to the equator, after you have meaſured the d. 
ſtances between the two places. For inſtance, extend the compaſſes from 
Guinea in Africa to Brazil in America, and then apply them to the e. 
quator, and you will find the diſtance between Guinea and Brazil u 
be 25 degrees, which, at 60 to a degree, makes the diſtance 1 500 miles, 
20 degrees being 1200 miles, and the 5 degrees 300 miles; and if yau 
would bring theſe geographic miles inta Englith miles, add one (© 
every nine, or make every 90 miles one hundred, and every 900 one 
thouſand, and you will come pretty near the tryth. Thus the circym- 
Jerence of the globe appears to be about 24,840 Engliſh miles, and the 
diameter about 7990 ſuch miles, | 5 
If you meaſure the diſtance between two places by the quadrant in 
any direction that will give the number of degrees, which you may 
reduce to miles, there is no need of applying the quadrant to the 6: 


quator, becauſe the degrees are marked on the quadrant, 


The following table ſhews the number of geographic miles in ad | 
gree of longitude in every latitude, | Gl TOM 
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The number of Miles contained in a Degree of Longitude, in each 
Parallel of Latitude from the Equator. | 
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HE Zones are five broad circles, Which incompaſs the globe, 
and are diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the temperature of the air. 
Torrid Zone.] 1. The Torrid Zone contains all that ſpace between 
the two tropics, ſo called from its exceſſive heat, the tun being ver- 
tical twice every year to all that inhabit it. The circle is 47 degrees 
broad. e | 
Temperate Zones.) 2. The two Temperate Zones, ſo denominated 
from their lying between the two extremes of heat and cold, viz, be- 
tween the Torrid Zone and the Frigid Zone; che one called the 


Northern Temperate Zone, the other the Southern Temperate Zane, 


i 


Theſe are either of them 43 degrees broad, . 


Frigid Zones. ] 3. The two Frigid Zones, the one incompaſſing the 
Norch, or Artic pole, at the diſtance of 234; and the other the 
or Antartic pole, at the ſame diſtance. 1 


Climates.] A Climate is a ſpace on the globe between two ſu poſed 
parallel lines, where the day is increaſed half an hour in the lelker pa- 
rallel. + 12 


The increaſe of half an hour in the length of a day, conſtitutet a: Cli- 
mate,] For as this day is always 12 hours long upon the equator, it 
increaſes in length in proportion to the diltance the country lies north 
or ſouth of the equator, "Thoſe that live 8 degrees 25 minutes north 
or ſouth of the equator, have a day of 12 hours and a half when the 
ſan is in the ſummer ſigns; and when the ſun is as far on the oppoſite 
{ide of the equator, they have a night of 12 hours and a half: this 
therefore is called the End of the Firſt Climate. When the ſun is ad- 
vanced 16 degrecs 15 minutes north or ſouth of the equator, the days 
(on that fide the ſun is of) arg 13 hours long, and when the ſun is 
retired as far-on the oppcfite fide. of the equator, the nights are'r3 
hours long. But the ſpaces between the climates are not equal; for, 
though the firſt climate be above 8 degrees broad, the ninth climate, 
which we inhabit, is not 3 degrees broad. At the polar circles, begin- 


ning in 664 degrees, they have a day of a month long at the ſummer 


ſolſtice, and a night as long at the winter ſolitice; and at the 
there is one day of ſix months, and a night of fix months. | 


There are thirty climates between the eguator and the north pole, 
and as many between the equator and the 1outh pole. In the. firlt 
twenty · four climates berween the equator and either polar circle, the 
days increaſe by half-hours, as has been obſerved already; but in the 
remaining fix chimates between cach polar circle and the pole, the 
days increaſe by months, as appears by the tollowing table of el. 
mates, ſhewing what climate every country is in. | | 

And the climate may be known alſo by the globe; for it is only 
rectifying the globe for the place inquired for, and obſerving what is 
the longeſt day in that place, and ſo many half-hours as the longeſt 
day exceeds 12, ſuch is the number of the climate. For inſtance, you 


will find the longeſt day at Cambridge to be 16 hours and a half, 
which 
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Periæci.] 1. The Perizci live under the ſame parallel, but oppoſite 


with one, it is midnight with the other, there being 12 hours between 


: q 7 ="! 
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The inhabitants of the earth are diſtinguiſhed by the ſe. 
veral meridians and parallels under which they lie 
and are denominated either Periæci, Antzci, or Anti. 
poles. 
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meridians, The length of their days, and their ſeaſons, are the ſame, 
being at the ſame diſtance from the equator ; but when it is noon-day 


them in either an eaſt or weſt direction. Theſe are found by the hour- 
index, or by turning the globe half round (that is 180 degrees) either 
Way; for the hour - index being ſet at the upper 12, or noon- day, on 
daha the globe half ee it will point at the lower 12, or mid- 
night. » | | : 


Antæci.] 2. The Antæci lie under the ſame meridian, but oppoſite 
parallels. Theſe are equally diſtant from the equator, but the one in 
ſouth latitude, and the other in north latitude. Theſe have the ſame 
noon-day; but the longeſt day of the one is the ſhorteſt day with the 
other : the length of the day with one is equal to the other's night: 
and their ſeaſons are different; when it is ſummer with one, it is win- 
ter with the other. Theſe are found by counting as many degrees on 
the oppoſite ſide of the equator, as the firſt place is on this ſide. For ex · 
ample, ſuppoſe Tripoli in Barbary to be ſituate in 15 degrees of eaſtern 
longitude and 34 degrees of north latitude, and the Cape of Good 
Hope ſituate in 15 degrees of eaſtern longitude and 34 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, then are the inhabitants of the Cape the Aae to thoſe 
of Tripoli ; for the Cape lies under the ſame meridian, but on the op- 
poſite parallel. | : 


Antipodes.) 3. The Antipodes are ſituate diametrically oppoſite to 
each other, the feet of the one directly againſt the feet of the other; 
lying under oppoſite parallels, and oppoſite meridians ; it is midnight 
with the one, when it is noon-day with the other ; the longeſt day 
with the one is the ſhorteſt day with the other; the length of the day Wy fit 
with the one, is equal to the other's night; and the ſeaſons are oppoſite, 

Theſe are found by turning the globe and the index half round, and 
then counting as many degrees of latitude. on the oppoſite ſide of the 
equator, as the firſt place is on this: or if you count 180 degrees of la- 
titude on the ſame and the oppoſite meridian, being half the circumfer - 
ence of the globe, it will bring you to the ſame point. | 


The inhabitants of the earth are diſtinguiſhed alſo by their: 
ſhadows falling different ways at noon-day ; and are de- 
nominated either Amphiſcii, Aſcii, Heteroſcii, of Pe- 
T | 
Ampbiſcii.) 1. The Amphiſcii are ſituate in the Torrid Zone, be- 


tween the two Tropics, and have their ſhadows one part of the year 
north of them at noon- day, and another part of the year ſouth of them 


at noon-day, according to what place of the ecliptic the ſun is in; and, 1 | 
as the ſun is vertical to theſe people twice a - year, they are then called = 
Alcii.] 2. Aſcii, having no ſhadow at noon-day. 


Heteroſcii.] 


18 | 
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Heteroſcii.] 3. The'Heteroſcii are thoſe who inhabit either of the 
emperate Zones, or thoſe, ſpaces between the Tropics and the Polar 
«cles, whofe Thadows always fall one way; the ſhadows of thoſe in 


de northern Temperate Zone falling always north at noon-day; and 
boſe in the ſouthern Temperate Zone falling always ſouth at noon-day. 


þrrifeii.} 4. The Periſcii are thoſe who inhabit either Frigid Zone 


een the Polar eireles and the Poles, Here the fun moving only 
und about them, without ſetting, when it is in the ſummer ſigns, 
hair ſhadows are caſt every way. | | | | 

\peres defined.] The words Sphere and Globe are ſynonymous terms, 
er words of the ſame import, either of them ſignifying a round ball, 
ery part of whoſe ſurface is equally diſtant from the center; though 
me have appropriated the word Sphere to the furniture of the globe, 
ie brazen meridian, horizon, GG. CO 0; 
The Globe is denominated a Right Sphere, a Parallel Sphere, or an 
ligue Sphere, according to the poſition the globe is in. 

A Right Spbere.] 1. A Right Sphere has the Poles in the horizon, 
he equator paſſing through the zenith and nadyr, and falling with the 
aaliel lines perpendicularly upon the horizon. LI "A 

Parallel Sphere.] 2. A Parallel Sphere has the poles in the zenitly 
nd nadyr, the equator coinciding with the horizon, and the parallel 
ics parallel to the horizon. . | | = 
Oblique Sphere.) 3. An Oblique Sphere has the equator partly a- 
we, and partly under the horizon; and the equator with the parallel 
es falling obliquely upon the horizon. 


RO B. B 
Dimenſions of the Globe. 
o find the extent of the Globes ſurface in ſquare miles, 
and its ſolidity in cubic meaſure. mY 
Multiply the circumference by the diameter, and that will give the 


perficial content. | | | 
Then multiply that product by one eighth of the diameter, and that 
ul give the ſolid content of the globe. 


To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic. | 
Obſerve the day of the month in the calendar on the horizon, and 
ppoſite to it you will find the ſign and degree of the ecliptic in which 


e funis; then look for that fign and degree on the ecliptic line, 


an upon the globe, and bring 
hich will ſhew the parallel, or line, on which the ſun moves that day. 


that place to the brazen meridian, 


To find where the ſun is vertical on any day. 


Tarn the globe round, and obſerve, as you turn it, what places lie 
i the parallel, or line, on which the ſun moves; for in all places on 


at parallel, the ſun is vertical that day. 


To 
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7 find where the ſun is vertical at a certain how Ne ufo 


* re&ified the globe, bring the place where you are wi tic 
brazen meridian, and fer the index of the hour-circle at the hour of th 
day; then turn the globe till the index points to the u r 12, And qh Elevat, 
ſerve under the brazen meridian that degree or SE in which th i pl; 
ſan moves in the ech ge that day, for in that place the ſun is vertical the he 
the preſent hour. it be morning, the globe muſt be turned from ei em eaſt 
to weſt ; if it be in the afternoon, turn 92 globe from weſt to caſh,” DN, _ 

ng + 
To find where the ſun is riſing, ſetting, and in the meridian one 

 Redify the globe according to the ſun's place in the ecliptic ; ; that! i 4 0 
raiſe the pole as much above the horizon as the ſun's place is "decline auch the 
from the equator, and bring the place where the ſun is vertical at tha Er point 
hour to the brazen meridian, which will then be in che zenith, lace to t 

Then in all places on the: weſtern edge of the horizon, the dun bb m the 
eng in all places on the eaitern ſide of the horizon, the ſun is W. de of t 
and in all places under the brazen meridian, it is noon-day. . 

70 find tlic length. of the longeſt days and nights in in 
places of the earth, at one view. | The tx 
| Keep the globe in the poſition required by the laſt problem,” that rd 
with the ſun's place in the zenith; then obſerve the length of the areh hin 6 
or parallels of latitude that are above the horizon, which are called th ee 
diurnal arches, for they thew the length of the days; and thoſe arehes ben thoſe 
low the horizon, called the nocturnal arches, thew the length of the nights Lia os 

For inſtance, having rectified the globe by bringing the ſun's play. er 
into the zenith, for the 22d of June, [ ſhall find there are 16 meridian e 9 
lines between the eaſt and welt ſides of the horizon, croſſing the pain ſets 0 
lels of latitude, or diurn al arches, in 50 degrees of north latitude "FIR 5 
conſequently the day is 16 hours long in all Pace in the upper hen At Lor 
ſphere, ſituate in 50 degrees of north latitude, and the nights 8 hou... 
long; and in 50 degrees of ſouthern latitude, the nights will appei oens 
to be 16 hours long, and the days but 8 hours long, at the ſame tin 1 ; 
of the year. nation - 

The globe I make uſe of has juſt 24 meridional lines upon it, iq orembe 
are very properly called hu, circles, the ipace between each meridio blent fre 
line being 15 degrees of longitude, or one hour, Again, count HIrkneſs 
number of meridional lines between the eait and weſt ſides of the hon)... che 
zon, in 60 degrees ot north latitude, which is the latitude of Peteniiſ... 
burgh in Ruſſia, and of Bergen in Norway; and in this latitude qq 
will count near 19 meridional lines ; contequently, at thoſe places tha - 9 fin 
longeſt day is almoſt .19 hours lng at the ſummer ſolſtice, and tha Eleyar; 
nights as long at the winter ſolſtice. Then count the number of meniif:c« is W 

dional lines in 30 degrees of north latitude, which is the latitude( ridian, 
Grand Cairo; and here you will number ſometh'ng more than 14 ad bring 
ridional- lines ; and conſequently the Gay is a little more than 14 lourel; «to | 
long at the mer ſolſtice, and their nights of the ſame length at Mours. þ 
winter ſolſtice. Thus you will find the length of the days and nigiiMocy, and 
at every place at once, by redtifying the globe according to the fue braze: 


place in the ecliptic, i. e. by elevating the pole as many e wagomes to 
the horizon as the ſun is declined from the equator. 
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auge, finding the length of the day in am par. 
th ticular lace. $7 ! 1 ag 7 1; | 4,4 #3 76 wil 3 rid 

$; Elevate the pole as many u. e above the horizon as the latitude 
us place is you inquire of; then bring the fun's place to the eaſt ſide 


4 


tien {be horizon, and ſet the hour-index at noon, and turn the globe 
Wm caſt to welt, until the ſun's place touch the welt fide of the hori- 
"Wor, and the bour-index will) ſheu the number of hours xhe day is 
ng: for inſtance, if the hour · index points to 4 in the morning, which” 
4hours beyond the lower 12, then are the days 16 hours long. 
Again, Bring the ſun's place to the. brazen meridian, ſetting the 
at den at the upper 12, and turn the globe from weſt to eaſt, till it 
line ach the eaſt ſide of the horizon, and then ſee at what hour the in- 
t thaßer points, for that is the hour the ſun riſes at; then bring the ſun's 
lace to the brazen meridian again, and, having ſet the index at 12, 
is ni um the globe from ęaſt to weſt, till the ſun's . touches the weſt 
de of hs horizon, and the index will point at the hour the fun ſets 

t, 93 n een ; | 
To find when the twilight begins and ends. 
The twilight begins in the morning when the ſun approaches with-' 
8 degrees of our horizon, and ends in the evening when the ſun 
deſcended 18 degrees below the horizon; but as, near the equator, 
arebeſſſhde fun ſets perpendicularly; it will deſcend 18 degrees below the ho- 
ion within half an hour after ſun-ſet, when dark night - commences 
thoſe latitudes ; whereas in higher latitudes, and particularly with 
sin 50 degrees of north latitude,» the ſun ſets ſo obliquely in win- 
er, that it is near two hours before dark night commences z for the 


diol [ther diſtant any place is. from the equator, » the more obliquely the 
2 un ſets on ſuch place, and conſequently ſo much longer the twilight 
1 


ontinues. = 3 | 
At London, when the ſun's declination north is greater than 204 
egrees, there is no total darkneis, but conſtant twilight; which 
apnens from the 26th of May to the 18th of July, being near two 
nonths; under the north pole the twilight ceaſes when the ſun's de- 
ination is greater than 18 degrecs ſouth, which is from the 13th of 


Do orember till the 29th of January ; 10 that notwithſtanding che ſun is 
— lent from that part of the world for half a year together, yet total 


Warknefs does not continue above 11 weeks; and beſides, the moon is 
ae ha dove the horizon for a whole fortnight of every month throughout the 


ear 5 


es we find what hour it is in any other part of the world. | 


Elevate the pole as much above. the horizon as the latitude of the 
f men lace is where, you are, and having brought that place to the brazen 
ituce Meridian, ſet the index at the hour of the day; then turn che globe, 
a bring the places of which you would inquire the liour, ſueceſ- 

vely to the brazen meridian, and the index will point to the ſeveral 
a at Viours, For 2 iuppoie 4 perton to be at London at 12 o'clock at 
d niggocn, and the globe rectiſied for London; then, London being brought to 
be fue brazen meridian, and the index ſet at 12, turn che globe till Naples 
es abogomes to the brazen meridian, and the index will point to the figure 
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the brazen meridian, or near it; conſequently the index will point tt 
the figure of 2, theſe three cities having the noon-day ſun about tw 


_ grees from the north pole, and fo many months the night continu 


1; Naples being 15 degrees to the eaſtward of London; And 4 
places lying 15 degrees eaſt of London, have their noon-day an hour 
before us. Then continue to turn the globe 15 degrees further, and 
you will find Peterſburgh, Conſtantinople, and Grand Cairo, unde 


retires t. 
contrar) 
day beg 
Antarti 
ger ſa. 

th ot 
de ſun 
ate with 
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hours before us. If you turn it another 15 degrees, the index vill 
point to the hour of 3; for all places lying then under the braze 
meridian, being 45 degrees eaſt of us, have the ſun three hours before 
us: and thus for every 15 degrees you turn the globe, ſo many hour 
the people ſituate under ſuch meridians have the ſun before us. On 
the contrary, if you would know what hour it is at any place 1, de 
grees welt of us, rectify the globe for London, as before, and: has 
ving ſet the index at 12, turn the globe till that place comes under ti 
brazen meridian, and the index will point to the hour of eleven; be. 
cauſe all ſuch places as lie 15 degrees welt of us, have the noon-day 
ſun one hour after us, as at the Madeira's. ' 2813 W004 
Continue to turn the globe until Barbadoes, which lies near 60 de 
Trecs welt of London, comes under the brazen meridian, and the in- 
ö will point to the hour of 8; all places lying 60 degrees, or fe 
times 15 degrees, welt of us, having the fun four hours after us, This, 
if you know how many degrees any place is eaſt or weſt of us, you 
know the hour of the day in ſuch place; and, if you know how mam 
hours any place has the fun before or after us, then you know'hon 


many degrees ſuch place is eaſt or welt of us. Thus the longitude d For i 
any place may be known at land by the cclipſes; for if one perſon in degrees 
Old England obſerves, that the eclipſe happened at 8 at night, au ſice, 
another at Cape Breton in America obſerved that the fame eclipſe di horizon 
not happen till 12 at night there, then he knows that Cape Breton le place bi 
60 degrees weſt of Old England. | 1 Thu; 
To find when it begins to be continual day or night wit. +... 
in the Polar Circles, and how long it continues ſo. Wau is! 

| a here 
Obſerve the ſun's place in the ecliptic; for ſo many degrees as the . 
fun is declined north or ſouth of the equator, ſo many degrees from pon, th 
the north or ſouth pole it begins to be continual day, or continual; hich, 
night; or, in other words, the ſun appears to be continually above 0 Agai 
under the horizon for ſome time. I degr 
As ſoon as the ſun has entered Aries (March 22.) the day commence the! 
at the north pole, and this day continues fix months, viz. till the ſu The 
retires to Libra, (September 23.) when it moves on the ſame line es at la 
gain; and the ſan no ſooner paſſes to the ſouth of the equator, but nigdMertain 
eommences at the north pole, and it continues night for fix month If a 
namely, till the ſun advances to Aries, and moves upon, the equinoe pur wa 
tial again, On the contrary, it continues day at the ſouth pole Wd to be 
theie fix months the fun is in the ſouthern ſigns, emove 
Again, ſuppoſe the ſun to be in the ſign of Taurus, and declineWreft, t. 
10 degrees north of the equator; then continual day commences M, 
degrees from the north pole, and that day continues for four months For i 
namely, till the fun retires to Virgo, when it moves upon the ſamep*Wook m 
rallel again; for ſo long the ſun continues above the horizon '10 Naples. 


P ROB L I MS. | E 
at 10 —— from the ſouth pole, the ſun being all that time under the 
orixon there, | F143 O.CF £30454 VD - 215, (884 Bo 
Suppoſe again the ſun in Gemini, i. e. declined 20 degrees north of 
the equator, then continual day commences 20 degrees from the 
north pole, and that day continues two months, namely, till the fun 
retires. to Leo, when it moves on the ſame. parallel again. On the 
contrary, night commences 10 degrees from the ſouth pole, when the 
day begins 10 degrees from the north pole; and then the nights in the 
Antartic circle are equal to the days in the Artic circle, and ſo vice 
ge /a. SE, TE n in » 38 may”? 
he other times of the year, when it is not perpetual day, or night, 
the ſun riſes and ſets within the polar circles, as it does in places fitu- 
it: without the polar circles; and you find the length of the day by 
redifying the globe, or elevating the pole as many degrees above the 
horizon, as the latitude of the place is, about which the inquiry is made. 


ſa find the ſun's meridian altitude, or how many degrees 
the ſun is above the horizon at noan-day, at any time 
of: the year, ib Hol ni, 28155 e 

Take the quadrant of altitude, and meaſure how many degrees 


there are between the ſun's place and the horizon; or bring the ſun's 
place to the brazen meridian, and count the degrees in like manner 
upon the brazen meridian, which will in this caſe, and many others, 
ſupply the place of a quadrant. 5 | 

For inſtance, when .the. ſun is upon. the equator, you will find 4@ 
degrees between the ſun's place and the horizon: In the fummer ſol - 


horizon: At the winter ſolſtice, (December 22.) you will find the ſun's 
place but 164 degrees above the horizon. i e ee tir 
Thus, on taking the height of the ſun at ſea by a quadrant, they 
now what latitude they are in. | | 
For inſtance, they know that at the ſummer ſolſtice (June 22.) the 
Jun is near 64 degrees above the horizon, in the ſouth of England: 
berefore when they come to take the height of the ſun by their qua- 
rants at noon-day, and find that the ſun is 74 degrees above the huri- 
Wn, they know that they are 10 degrees to the ſouthward of England, 
Wick, being reduced to miles, makes 600. miles. 28006 55 
| Again, if they find at the*ſummer ſolſtice ae 22.) the ſun is but 
l degrees above the horizon, they know that they are 10 degrees north 
f the ſouth of England, wy ant 4; x 
The longitude, as has been obſerved already, is found by the eclip- 
s at land; but it will ſcarce ever be found at ſea until we have ſome 
ertain meaſure for time, | 3 8 F 115 
0 f a watch would go true, i: would only be obſerving how much 
r watch differed from the meridian or noon-day where we : happen- 
tobe; and we ſhould know how many degrees eaſt or weſt we were 
moved from the place we took our departure from. If we had ſailed 
et, the watch would be faſter than the ſun ; if we had failed eaſt, it 
ould be ſlower than the ſun, „ cli e bien ; 
For inſtance, if I ſailed, to Naples, 15 degrees eaſt of the place I 
ook my 1 from, my watch would be but 12 when it was 1 at 
16 les. On the other hand, if I failed to che Madeira s, 15 de- 
. | Tees 


ſtice, (June 2a.) you will find the ſun's place 634 degrees above the 


2 


T be Italians begin their day at ſun-ſet, therefore we guuſt flirſt fut 
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grees weſt, I ſhould. find toy watch: to land at 1, when che ſub vm i The d: 


their meridian, or it was 12 o'clock at Madeira; every degree ef longll;;crcaſe r 
tude being four minutes of time, and every 15 degrees one hour or: for 
„ „ Nr 4 2 „ Anett lernte R torn 9050 in win 
70 find the Italic hour. e fig 
and dark: 
nights ar 
ney hav 


"what hour the ſun fer ip Italy (ſuppoſe at Naples) laſt night, 1 If it we 


0 med 


'&'clock it would be 17 wich them, if Naples lay under the fame tuen th 
1h #7 ebb wc Ba £ILKIED £ 9 ine eren en, 
dian; but as they wy The tha an hour before us, it is [3 0 clo 
with them when it is 7 in the morning wich us, and 18 whe it 1 | 
ene 4? YOON PE S109 ay 7918.37 5 10 gain nnr If two 
c F oe 
The Babylonians began their day #t!(h-tile ; confequentiy we ttt 5 I 
know at what hour the ſua roſe at. Babylon, and begin, te count UH "© : 
hours from thence, . and make an allowance of as many hours as Bab p08 11 
Jon is ſituate to the eaſt of us. a Deo Re E, as gr 
As to the Jews, they always begin their day at ſan-ſer, 'ad tlie It 3 
hans do; conſequently in England their fabbath begins about eight | = g 
the evening in ſummer, a about four in the une in winter. 49 1 
Our ſeamen begin their day at noon, that being the time when the ©: hh 
& $»+ 9 . N "Y . A . 2. - 4 — 1149 l . v * paſſes, ai 
correct their reckoning, by taking the height of the, ſun with theix qui 
$3 44 e ws wonders. titude be 
0 D 1 Rhein 74 oil, N „out WY , * 
To find at what point of the compaſs the ſun riſes din jel." 
Nectify the globe, J. e., elevate the pole 45 many degrees Above fl berween 
horizon, as the latitude of the place is about whick you make the M road as 
quiry; then bring the ſun's place in the eecliptic to the- ealt fide ert you 
horizon, and that will thew you at wWwhat point the ſuh riſes: f 7% Mirection 
bring the ſun's place afterwards to the welt ſide of the horizon; Foun Ing the « 
ſec the point at which the fan er:: „ GT Ui S000] 101 he num 
For inſtance, if the globe be reQified for London, at the ſummer we! miles 
tice, (June 22.) and you bring the ſun's place in the' ecliptic to i So if 
eaſt ſide of the horizon, you will ſee the letters N. E. for north-eaſt; at wil 
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on the innermoſt circle of the wooden horizon; and if you tar d 
globe, and bring the ſon's ee to the weſt ſide of the Horizon, yo 
will ſee the letters N. W. for north-welt upon the horizon, whith : 
the points the ſun riſes and ſets at bn the 22d of June. 
On the contrary, if the globe be rectified for London, #5 abok 
and you bring the Jan's place in the eeliptie, at the winter felllig 
(December 22.) to the eaſt tide of the 'woogen hörizen, you will 
the letters S. E. for ſfouth-eatt ; and if you turn the globe,” 'and'bri 
the fun's:place to the welt ſide of the horizon, your Will ſee the lette 
8. W. for ſouth-weſt, which are the two points the ſun riſes" and ſe 
at on the 22d of December, or the winter folitice. From whence! 
appears, that there is'a ſpace of go degrees, er one quarter of the g 
difference, between the pojnts the ſun rifes at in the middle of ſummt 
and in the middle of winter. P (OR? TOW OL TR 
When the ſun is in Aries, or upen the equinoctial, it riſes due e. 
and ders due welt; to every place on the fate of the earth: and then 


days ara twelve hours long all the world over, © + - - 
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The days are always 12 hours long on the equator, and. they do not 
"creaſe more than an hour within 16 degrees on either fide of the equa- 
or: for their days are never more thaw 13-hours long in ſummer, and 
u in winter, and the nights proportionable when the ſun is in the op- 


ö : : - 
oe figns. For every part of the world has an equal ſhare of light 
Fug d darkneſs: if the days are 20 hours long at the ſummer ſolſtice, che. 
tights are 20 hours long at the winter ſolſtice; and; at che poles, where 
1 1 ey have a night of ſix months, they have a+ day of fix months. 
e meaſure the dlftamces of places from one another, and 
Non their . bearings... ky e PW F Th. 
0 | | , 3 
7 | 77 : coleas (Lap a eee e 3x21. 36 560 
(It H two places lie on the ſame meridian, directly north and ſouth of 
ch other, it is only counting the number of degrees between them, 
he and reducing thoſe degrees to miles, every degree of latitude being 60 
Bab geographic miles, 5 degrees 300 miles, and 19 degrees 600 miles, If 
300 places lie on the fame parallel line, directly e ttt and weft of cach 
be liber, then it muſt be known how many miles there are in à degree of 


ngitüde in that latitude they lie in, which may be ſeen by the table 
inſerted in this work at p. 13. 3 or the number of miles in a degree may 
be known by meaſuring the ſpace: between the two places with com- 
paſſes, and obſerving what proportion a-degree of longitude in that la- 
titude hears to a degree of longitude meaſured on the equator.” For in- 
ſtance, if you meaſure a degree/of longitude on the EqQUALOT, it is al- 
rays ſixty miles there; but if you meaſure a degree of longitude in 60 
legrees of latitude, there go but 30 miles to 2 becauſe the ſpace 
berween two meridional lines, in 60 degrees of - latitude,” is but half 
the road as it is on the equator. r.. $33. +0 $167 $, 4 
of t If you would meafure two places on the globe, that lie in an oblique 
rection,, then you take the diſtande with your compaſſes; and apply- 
ng the compaſſes aſterwards to the equator on the globe, that will thew 
ic number of degrees, which, being reduced to miles, gives the number 
ner mg! miles between the two places. N D d er eee ee 

e to ui So if you extend the quadrant of altitude from one place to the other, 
alt; upihthat will ſhew the number of degrees in like manner, which may be re- 
urn iced to miles. Upon maps there always is a ſeale of miles, ſo that 
on; pony diſtances may be taken off with compaſſes Or, if you know how 


Mich nany miles are contained in a degree of longitude in the latitudes they 
e in, you may give a wy near gueſs at the diſtances. 
Abo lk you obſerve the ſcale of the map alſo, it will be a pretty good di- 


Folie ection. For inſtance, if the map be 600 miles long, then a tenth part 
4 | that ſpace mutt be 60 miles, and ſo in proportion in meaſuring other 
1 3 


litances. | | | tern 5 In 
ie let To find how one place bears of another, bring one of the places to 
And (ihe zenith, and from thence extend the quadrant of altitude to the other 
hence place; then obſerve: che angle at the zenith made by the quadrant. of 
he Foiticude and the brazen, meridian 3 which may be done by a protector, 
umme 2 quadrated circle on paper, which being reduced into rhumbs, at 
We 1157 for each point of che compaſs, will give the true point of bearing 
rom the one place to the other. „ 
The bearing of two places, ſays Mr- Harris, is determined by u, ſort 
1 ſpiral line, called a 7hamb line, paſſing between them in ſuch a man- 
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ner as to make the ſame or equal angles with all the bans. 4. The 
which it paſſeth. were bor 
From hence may be ſhewed the error of that geo Mint parade expire on 
viz, If a place A bears from another B due weſt, B ſhall not bear ft ler ſeve 
A due eaſt. I find this paradox vindicated by an author, who, at f Sluth 
ſame time gives us à true definition of a rhumb line: but his argu; rey 
ments are ungeometrical; for if it be admitted, that the eaſt andy fr 
lines make the ſame” angles with all the meridians through which th ay fs k 
paſs, it will follow, that theſe lines are parallels of latitude; for al; 4 
parallel of latitude is the continuation af the ſurface of a cone, who ch - 
ſides are the radii of the ſphere, and circumference its baſe, in th 3 
faid parallel; and it is evident, that all the meridians cut the ſaid fur * the? 
Face at right and therefore at equal) angles: whence it follows, t * 1 
the rhumbs of eaſt and welt are the parallels of latitude; though th 5 
caſe may ſeem different, when we draw inclining lines (like e Th 
upon paper, without carrying our ideas any farther. # A ſma 
To find in what parts of the earth an eclipſe of the cloning 
will be 276 E. Solutic 
Bring the ſun's place in the ectiptic (at the hour the moon is  eolipl wards, i 


into the zenith, then the eclipſe will be viſible in all thoſe: places thy 
are under the horizon. And if che antipodes to the place here the 
is vertical be brought into the zenith, then the eclipſe will be en 
* — above the horizon. 
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TT may pcflibly be deemed a defect, if paradoxes are entirely-omitte 


in a work of this nature; but I ſhould think myſelf more liable tt 6. The 

cenſure, if I took up much of the reader's time in examining a multitudi und the 

of triffing riddles, which have no relation to geography, as ane Solutis 

done, For inſtance, tkey tell us, bing as 
north. 


1. There is a place on the globe of the earth, of a pure and abel 


air, and yet of ſo ſtrange and dereſtable a quality, that it is impoſſible fi 7. Th 
two of the beſt friends that ever breathed to continue in the ſame Mord be ſun i 
mutual love and friendſhip, for two minutes. WW i /ce. 
Solution. TWo bodies cannot be in the /ame place,  Seluti, 
2. There is a certain village i in the ſouth of Great Britain, to whoſe Wy i 
Habitants the body of the ſun is lefs viſh ble about the winter ſolſtice ile Ty 
fo the inhabitants of Icelaud. 3. 7 
Solution. This fuppoſes the Britiſh village to OY ave 2 hill, wh... J 
covers it from the ſun all winter, | 
Soluti 

3. There it a certain country in South America, whoſe ſavage inka a * 


tante are ſuch Cannibals, that they net only feed on human fleſh, but al 
tually eat themſelves, and yet ſurvive this ffrange repaſt. | 


Solution, By eatin vg themſelves is meant no more than that the peop 
themſelves cat. | 


preateſt 
Where to 


9. Th 


lanets, 


There are two or three paradoxes, however, that may be dong 
worth repeating. 
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rough 4. 7here it a certain ifland in the fgean ſed, on which, if tao thildren 
2 were born at the ſame inſtant, and ſhould live ſeveral years, and bath 
radu bre on the ſame day, the life of the one would ſarpaſs the life of the u- 
reer ſeveral months. = N act's 7 — 


at tion. If one of the perſons fail eaſt, and the other weſt, round 
the globe, ſeveral years, they will differ two days every year in their 
reckoning ; and in 40 years one will ſeem to be 80 days older than the 
other ; though it cannot properly be ſaid, that the life of the one is a 
ay longer than that of the other, i _— 

Others ſolve this paradox, by ſappofing one of the children to reſide 
| within one of the polar circles, where the days are ſeveral months long, 
4 au and the other in a part of the world where the days are never 24 hours 
» og, The next paradox is of the like nature. * 


e . Tuere are two places in Afia that lie under the ſame meridian, and 
| at.a ſmall diſtance from each other ; and yet the reſpective inhabitants, in 
wckoning their time, differ an entire day every week, 


b, ation. This ſeems to be the caſe of the Portugueſe and Spa- 
lipſeloiards, in the Eaft Indies; the Portugueſe ſailed ) hours, or 105 de- 
rees caſt, to China; and the Spaniards failed 17 hours, or 255 degrees 
he eſt, to China and the Philippines; and one of them having a ſettlement 
ſeen in China, and the other in the Philippines, pretty near the ſame meri- 

| lian, it muſt of courſe be Saturday with one when it is Sunday with the 
other. | | | 
Others ſolve this paradox, by ſuppoſing one of the nations to be Jews, 
d the other Chriſtians. | 


ible 6. There is a certain place where the wind, though frequently veering 
itud 142d the compaſs, always blows from the north. 


1 Solution, This muſt be at the South Pole, where dre; a. k 

hing as eaſt and weſt, therefore the wind muſt always come from the 
| north, | | 
ale 


ible fi 7. There 11 an Band in the Baltic fea, to whoſe inhabitants the body of 
lace ii. fun is vifible in the morning before it riſes, and in the evening after 
| T is ſet, / ; 5 20 : 
Solution. This may be true of any place, as well as of the iſland men- 
tioned ; the ſun frequently appears above the horizon when it is really 
below it, occafioned by the refraction of the vapours near the horizon. 


8. There ir a country in Ethiopia, to whoſe. inhabitants the body of the 
n nen always appears to be moſt enlightened when it is leaſt enlightened. 
Solution. This is the caſe every where, as well as in Ethiopia: for 
he moon is moſt enlightened at the new moon, when it is neareſt the 
un; and leaſt enlightened at the full moon, becauſe it is then at the 
rreateſt diſtance from the fun, though at that time it appears every 
were to be moſt enlightened. 


| 9. There are places on the earth where the fun and moon, and all the 
houph ianets, actually riſe and ſet, but never any of the fixed flars, 


0 | Solution. 


not into winter and ſummer, | 


—ä———U— — — ——— 


26  TROPICAL WINDS. 
Solution. The planets have north and ſouth declination, and con 


* 


quently may be ſaid to riſe and ſet under the Poles; but the fixed &; ; C 
keeping always at the ſame diſtance from the Poles, cannot be faid i Here 
riſe or ſet there, or indeed any where elſe, if it be admitted, that i ſhips 
earth revolves every 24 hours on its own axis, and that all ſtars, excel There is 
«the planets, are fixed. Es ys runs 
| Acurren 

— — — bo pe and 
„ Acurren 
TROPICAL WHNDS. 4 

oſe uſually called Tropical Winds extend 30 degrees north bout ſi 

ſouth of the equator, and are of three kinds. bs riſe ve 

I. The General Trade Winds. In ſome | 
2. The Monſons. m 12 to 
3. The Sea and Land Breezes. : | The tide 
1. The Trade Winds blow from the north-eaſt on the north ſide of ti ln the E, 
equator ; and from the ſouth-eaſt on the ſouth ſide of the equator; a bours fe 
near the equator almoſt due eaſt; but under the equator, and 2 or 3 4" the C* 
ees on each fide, the winds are variable, and ſometimes it is calm fo i tides 
Joh] ght, anc 


a month together. | 

2. The Nonſons are periodical winds, which blow ſix months in o 
direction, and the other ſix months in the oppoſite direction. At th 
change or ſhifting of the monſons, are terrible ſtorms of wind, thunder 
lightning, and rain, which always happen about the equinoxes. Th 
monſons do not extend above 200 leagues from land, and are chiefly i 
the Indian ſeas. | by 

3. The Sea and Land Breezes are periodical winds, which blow fro tern cor 
the land in the night, and good part of the morning, and from thek 


about noon, till midnight. Theſe do not extend more than two or the, viz 
leagues from ſhore. | FEED, | The eaſt 
Near the coaſt of Guinea in Africa, the wind blows almoſt alway north-x 
from the weſt, The weſ 
On the coaſt of Peru in South America, the wind blows conſtanii d South 
from the ſouth-weſt, e EL aps 1. The 
Within the tropic of Cancer, in the months of April and May, atinents, 
Hot winds, which blow over a long tract of burning ſand, from eight :. The 
eleven in the morning, and ſometimes longer; when the ſea-breeze riſe er. 
and refreſhes the natives. 3 5 he! 
Beyond the latitude of 30 north and ſouth, the winds are variable, bu miles 
oftener blow from the welt than any other point. 5 The ot! 
The north-eaſt winds are exceſſive cold in Europe, as the north - wen theſe, a 


are in North America. 
Between the tropics, the ſeaſons are divided into wet and dry, a 

| When the ſun is vertical, it brings ſtorms and foul weather with 1 
and all the flat country is overflowed ; but when the fun is on the q 
oſite {ide of the equator, then is the fair ſeaſon and their harveſt. 
Near the Caribbee iſlands, in the American ſeas, they have hurricane 
nſually in July and Auguſt, the winds frequently veering, and blow 
ia every direction. Böai e 


| 4 Bay, 
CURE Gulf « 


4 


TIDES. LAND of wires. 
CURRENTS and TIFFS: 


Pere are frequently ſtreams or currents in the ocean, which fer? 
1 ſhips a great way out of their intended courſe, 


ys runs from ſouth to north. 

current runs conſtantly through the ſtraits of Gibraltar, between 
rope and Africa, into the Mediterranean. 

A current ſets out of the Baltic ſea, through the Sound, or ſtrait be- 
en Sweden and Denmark, into the ocean; ſo that there are no tides' 
the Baltic ſea. | 
about ſmall iſlands and head lands in the middle of the ocean, che 
ies riſe very little; they can hardly be perceived. 

h ſome bays of the Tea, and at the mouths of rivers, the tides riſe 
m 12 to 50 feet. 

The tides flow regularly twice in 24 hours in moſt Places. 

i the Egrypus, between Negropont and Greece, it flows 12 times in 
hours for a fortnight every moon. 

[ the Caſpian ſea, . (or rather lake), between Perſia and Ruſſia, there 
no tides ; but once in 14 or 15 years the water riſes to a prodigious, 
ht, and overliows the flat 7 


1 


E globe, as has been obſerved, conſiſts of land and water; where- 
of one fourth of the ſurface only i is land, 

The land is divided into two great continents, viz, the caſtern and 
ſtern continent, (beſides iſlands). 

The waters are divided into three extenſive oceans, (beſides fer 
6), viz. the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian ocean, 

The eaſtern continent is ſubdivided into three parts, viz. Europe on 
north-weſt, Aſia on the north-eaſt, and Africa on the ſouth. 


gd South America. 


atinents, and is 3000 miles wide. 

2, The Pacific ocean divides America from Aſia, and is 10,000 miles 
er. 

. The Indian ocean lies between che Eaſt Indies and Africa, and 1s 
do miles over. 

The other ſeas which are called oceans, are only parts or branches 


theſe, and uſually receive their names from the countries they border 
on. 


"- 


Explication of ſome TERMS and Parts of Mays. 


J ſea, 


An Ocean is a great body of water, which divides ſuch continents. 
8 is a water confined by the land, as the Mediterranean and Bal- 
eas. 
A 3 or Gulf, is a part of the ſea almoſt ſurrounded by land, as 
Gulf of Mexico, the Bay of 3 'T orbay, Ge. A 


"©; 

ky ” 
- 
. 

* 

5 
ä . 1 
7 F : 


There is a current between Florida and the Bahama iſlands, which a 


The Diviſion of the Globe into Laxp and WATER. 


The weſtern continent conſiſts of America only ; divided into North. 
1, The Atlantic, or weſtern ocean, divides the eaſtern and weſtern 


A Continent is a large portion of land, contiguous, not ſeparated by g 


od -TERMS EXPLAINED. -» 


A Strait is a narrow paſſage out of one ſea into another, as the gti 


ef Gibraltar, or that of Magellan. et: 
A Lake is a water ſurrounded by land, as the Lakes of Geneva 


Conſtance. | | 
A Peninſula, or Cherſoneſe, is a country almoſt ſurrounded by 


ſea, as Arabia, the Morea, Jutland, and Crim Tartary, 
An Iſthmus is a narrow neck of land, which joins a peninſula 
Tome other country, as the Iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to | 
Ha ; the Iſthmus of Darien, which joins North and South Ameri 
and the noted Iſthmus of Corinth. | 
. A Cape, or Promontory, is a point of land extending a confideral 
way into the ſea, ſometimes called a head-land, or neſs. 
- Rivers are deſcribed in maps hy black lines, and are wider near 
mouth than towards the head or ſpring. 

Mountains are deſcribed by eminencies like hills ; foreſts and woods 
a kind of ſhrub; bogs and moraſſes by ſhades. On 

Sands and Shallows are deſcribed by ſmall dots; and roads uſually 
double lines. | : | 
Near harbours the depth of the water is uſually expreſſed by figy 
in maps, as 6, 7, or 8, the water being ſo many aden . 
Hande, Mountains, Gc.] The Iſlands, Mountains, Lakes, Rive 
Se. will be particularly deſcribed in the ſeveral quarters of the wo 
to which they reſpectively belong. | | 
Length of days ſeen in the table of Climatet.] As to the climates : 
length of the days in every country, theſe will be found in the table 
Climates in p. 15.; where it is only obſerving what latitude the pla 
is in, of which you would inquire the length of the day; and even wi 
It you will find how many hours the day is long in another eolumn 
the ſame table. | 5 1 | 

Cardinal Points.] The north is confidered as the upper part of 

obe or map. 2 3.10 OW 
The ſouth is at the bottom, oppoſite to the north, 

The eaſt is on the right hand. And, 185 

The weſt on the left hand, oppoſite to the eaſt. 
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VROPE is ſitnats between 10 welt A 6 5 eaſt wa 
between 36 and 72 degrees of north latitude z bounded * 
Frozen ocean, on the north; by Aſia, on the caſt; by the Me- 
mean ſea, on the ſouth, which divides it from Africa; s and by 
Atlantic ocean, on the welt ; being 3000 miles long, and; I 
The grand diviſions of W nn e 5 


8 


10 


I 
1 JR 
Switzerland, I I: 

Auſtrian Netherlands, tf 
United Netherlands, 


%% ͤ AAA - 45 
"Bohemia, _ _ _ = 1s 
Hungary, <" — 2:32.68 
— ES) 2 


1 
:lavoni 0 4 : 
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Kingdoms and States. Chief Dans 
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Principal European ISLANDS. 


. r Bx1Tain, comprehending Chief Town 
=. = ; England — . ( London, | 
© 7 ee dr an Wal! 
2. reland, and the adjacent iſlands, ſubject to 2 
Great Briten, — CEE Dublin. 
Iceland. ſubject to Denmark, nn co | | Scalhe 


Chief CO of the Baltic hs | 


Zeeland, Funen, Eo lf | 
1 Allen, Longland, a 35 
Laland, Falſter, 5 | ſubject to Denmark. 
Mona, Bornholm, E 
Gothland, 
Aland, & ſubje& to Sweden. 
Augen, + 
Oſel, 7% ; ä 
1 Dagbo, 2 ſabje& to Ruſſia. 
Uſedom,. - We IS 
Wollin, } ſubject to Pruſſia. 
in the Mediterranean ſea. 
| | Chief Ton 
3. IviecS; ſubject to Spain, — — 14 [Tica. 
2. Majorca, ſubjeft to Spain, — — Majore: 


3. Minorca, ſubje& to Great Britain; taken by the 
French in June 1756, after a brave defence 


| 
made by General Blakeney; reſtored to Great "IX | Con 
J 


Britain by the laſt treaty, — 
4. Cor ſica, ſubject to Genoa, 
5. Sardinia, ſubject to the King of * 
6. Sicily, ſubject to the King of Naples, 
1-4 Archipelago iſlands, ſubject to Turkey, wi with 
7* the ifland of Candia, | | 


5 
C 


C 


In the Adriatic and Ionian ſea. 


| Chief Ti 

. Liefiena, | | | L_ 

Corfu, 4 , C 

e ephalonia, ſubject to Venice, : | Argoſt 
Af Zant, Zant. 


Leucadia belongs to the Turks, — — Lec: 
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Extent 2 Situation. 


C10 W. p 
en and F Lon. * 100 ills n lem 
ety Being 
en and ad FN. La, 723 | 500 in breadth, 


Wir ic Me pri on the weſt by portugal ain the Atlantic ocean 
the Mediterranean, on the eaſt; by the bay of Bif- 


ad * hills, on the north; and by the ſtrait of Rm 


The moſt weſterly kingdom in Europe, including Portugal, 
| 1. The Northern diviſion, 


rehending . The Southern diviſion. 


diviſions, 4. The Middle diviſion. 
5. The Spaniſh iſlands. a 5 
5 Provinces - hief Towns 
cia, omp | 
. Oviedo. 
Biſcay, Bilboa. 
Navarre, Pampeluna, 
Arragon, Saragoſſa. 
Cataloni oma, (Barcelona. 
Valentia, | Valentia. 
Murcia, 1 
Granada, a 
Andaluſia, Seville. 
Old Caſtile, (Bur os. 
Leon, } Leon. 
Cvica, Irica. 
Maj Orca, Major ca. 


doing ſubj to Great Britain | 
taken by raja French in June < Citadella. 

1756, reſtored to Great Britain =. | 
| | bythe Jate peace, | 3 


e % 


i. CILLICI A, kingdom, north-weſt. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, L 
Archbiſhopric of Compoſtella, J Ff Compoſtella, W. Lon. 
2 N. Lat. 43. 
Mondonedo, — — Js Mondonedo, 
Biſkoprics of fro: — — Lugo. 
Ortenſe, — 7 Ortenſe. 
Terrritory of Tur — LTuy. 


Other conſiderable towns in this province, Corrugna, Ferrol, Vigo, 
| 1 and Rivadavia. 


* ASTURI 4 principalities, north. 


Subdiviſions. Chief” Towns, 
Aſturia de Oviedo, Oviedo, W. Lon. 6.0 
Principality of N. Lat. 43-30. 
Aſturia de Santillana, Santillana. M 


Other conſiderable towns in this province, Aviles, and St Vincent, 


BISCAY, lordſip, north-eafs. 


Subdiviſions, Chief * 
Bifcay proper, I (Bilboa, W. Len. Zo 
| | N. Lat. 43-30, = hiltricts « 
Guipuſcoa, FI Tholoſe, or Tholofs, 
Alava, Vittoria. 
Other conſiderable towns in this province, Pert Paſſage, St Sebaſiau der cor 
F 2 88 I St Andero, Laredo, Ordunna, and lacentia, Den; 
4. NAV ARRE, kingdom, north-eaſt, 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
Pampeluna, [ Pampeluna, W. Lon. . lurcia pr 
5 fon. 
, . ita, Ita, 
Majorſtups of 4 Tudela, 1 Tudela. ifrits o 
Eſtella, | Ell | 
L Sangueſa, J CSangueſa. 1 
5. AR RAG O NM, kingdom, eaſt. 
Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, © 
Archbiſhopric of Saragoſſa, J ſSaragoſſa, W. Lon. 215 
N. Lat. 41-32. cabiſhox 
Jaca, | Jaca. | 
Hueſca, Hueſca. 
Balbaſtro, Balbaſtro. loprics 
Biſhoprics of 4 Taracona,, Taracona. 
Albaraſin, Albaraſin. er conſ 
Teruel, Teruel. and L 
Sobarbe, UAinſa. 1 


Other rr towns in this Forges, Calataiud, and Boria, 


* 


6. CAT ALON 1 4, principality, eaſt. 


Subdiviſiant. Chief Towns, 
Barcelona, ] Barcelona, E. Lon. 2. * Lat. 41-20% . 

Urgel, Urgel. 

Balaguer, ; Bala er. | 

Lok. II Eerida. 

| Tortoſa, bg Tortoſa. 

FN res. 

arragon Tarragona. 

I. | | Roſes. X 
| Vich, | View. - 

Cardonna, Cardonna. | 
| Solioanay , Solſonna. 
_Puycerda, , J TPuycerda. 


Manreſa 1 is apother conſiderable town in this province- 
5 VALENTIA, kingdom, ſouth-eaſt. 


| Subdiviſions. 3 Chief — 
0 Xucar, | Valencia W. Lon. 35 M. =: 
55 Lat. 39-200. 
jlridts of OUR 25 Dina Hermola. 
Segura, Origuela. 
her conſiderable towns in this + 6h 7 chi Se Xativa, Alicanty 
Denia, Gandia, Morviedra, Villaveal, ca, and Altea. 0 
8. MURCIA, kingdom, fouth. 
. Subdiviſions. | £6 Chief Townes. 
1 lurcia rope — Murcia, W. Lon. 1-1 5 
| N. Lat. 38-6. | 
its of J Carchag 8 
iris o arthagena, Lat. 3 40. 
Carthagensy | Lon. W. 1-12. of 
Other conſiderable towns in this province, Caravacas! and Mula, 
9. GCRANAD A, kingdom, fouth. 
3-15 —— Subdiviftons. | Chie Towns, 
ſchbiſnopric of Granada, Granada, ' Lon. 8 
| N. . EE 
Malaga, -< Mataga. 
oprics f Alma” TT 
Gun, © * o) TOuadix,- 15 


er conſiderable towns in * province, Ronda, Aniquers; Think 
and Fo: b 


10. ANDALUSI4, © 
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ANDALUSI2 


Subdiviſions. 
« Archbiſhopric of Seville, 


Biſhoprics of Tos! 
Duchy of Medina Sidonia, 


Other conſiderable towns in tliis province, Cadiz; Gibraltar, ſabjeh 
to Great Britain; Port St Mary, Ezeja, Baeza, Offuna, St Lucy 
Anduxar, - Carmona, Alcalareal, Lucena, Arcos, 


mont, Ubeda, and eh ooh 


11. 0 LD CASTILE, province, near the midil, 


Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns, 
Burgos, | Bur urgos, W. Lon. 45. 
Lat. 42-30. 
Rioxa, OgTONNO,. - 
— * "voy 
a. | Orla, Soria. EY 
Diſtris 1 ng 411 
Valladolid, Valladolid. 
Segovia, Segovia. 
Alls, 7 5 
(Si Siguenſa. 


Other conſiderab 
Nagera, and St * 

12. NEW CASTILE, in the middle. 

. Subdiviſions. wo Chief Towns, . "| 
North of the Tajo. — J (Mays, W. Lon. 4-15, 

vw N. Lat. 40-30. - 
Upon the Tajo, — Toledo. N 
Eat of Toledo,.ükp — ——— Cuenca. 
On the Guadian, — Cividad Real. 
Eaſt of Madrid, —— Alcala de „ 
On the frontiers of Valenti C F Almanza. 
North · welt of Madrid, — f Eſcurial. 
North - eaſt of Madrid, ——— | Guadalaxara, 
North-ealt of Madrid, II Brihuega. 
La Mancha fouth, ——— | ; 
La Sierra eat, — — | | 
On the Guadiana, — | | Calatrava, a 
— { Villena Requena. 


On the frontiers of Valentia, 


4 


— | | 
towns in this province, Roa, Aranda, Gal 


I. N. 


A, province, ſc buth-wiht, 


Chief Towns, 
Seville, W. Lon. 6. N. Lat. 37 
Jaen. | 
Corduba, * © 
Medina Sidonia. 


Mar chena, An: 


13. L101 


 * 4 t 3s 
13. LEON, kingdom, north-eaſt. 


| Subdiviſtons,  . | Chief Tons. 
0 8 J Leon, W. Lon. 6-5. N. Lat. 3. 
e t Anion 
North of Douro. Toro, : 
7-16, AN ; | Zamora, 
(Aſtorgo. 
Salamanca. 
oy th of the Douro, Alva. 
7) ho Cividad Rodrigo. 
acr; 12 | | | | 
i... EST REMA DORA, province, ſouth-weſt. 
* Subdiviſions, mw , E : 
„ erida, W. Lon. 6-32. N. Lat. 38-55. 
ddls, on the Guadiana Badajoz. - 
North of the Tajo r 8 
Between the Tajo and 5 
Guadiano, a Truxillo. 
_ of the Guadia Lerena, or Ellerena, 
On the Tajo. I Alcantara. | 
On the Guadzana, | YMedelin. 


15. SPANISH ISLANDS, ea. 
| Majorca, E. Lon. 2-30. 

Majorca, Dae eee N. Lat. 39-30. $ 
Minorca, ſubje&t to Great Bri-} „ 
tain, taken by the French, af - 

ter a brave defence, in June 
1756, made by the Lord Blake- 
ney, reſtored to Great Britain 


by the laſt treaty, 1 „ 
Ivica, E. Lon. 1. N. Lat. 39. 


Ivica, H 

Mountaint.] 1. Pyrenees, divide France from Spain, extending 200 
miles from the bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean ſea. 2. Cantabrian 
mountains, on the north, run from E. to W. from the Pyrenees to the 
Atlantie ocean. 3. Sierra Molina and Tablada, ſeparate Old Caſtile 
from New Caſtile. 4. Sierra Morena divides New Caſtile and Eſtre- 
madura from Andaluſia. 5. Sierra Navada, or Snowy Mountains, run 
frem E. to W. through Granada, 6. Mount Calpe, near Gibraltar, 
oppoſite to Mount Abyla in Africa; which mountains were anciently 
alled Hercules Pillars. | | 5 ; 

Rivers. ] 1. Douro, olim Durius, after running W. thro? Old Caſtile, 
Leon, and croſs Portugal, falls into the Atlantic ocean below Oporto. 
2, Ebro, olim Iberus, ries in Old Caſtile, runs by Tudela and Saragoſſa, 
8. E. thro' Arragon, and falls into the Mediterranean below Tortola. 
3. Guadalaviar, now Turio, runs from Arr S. W. croſs Valentia, 
ad falls into the Mediterranean at. the city of Valentia. 4. Guadalqui- 
der, olim Bætis, runs W. through Andaluſia, paſling by Seville, and falls 
Ato the Atlantic ocean at St Lucar, 5. Guadiana, olim Anas, runs 
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through Murcia and part of Valencia, falling into the Mediterranem 
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8, W. through New Caſtile and Eftremadura, falling into the Atlan WW 71: 
ocean at Ayamont in the bay of Cadiz, 6. Lima, runs from Gallic per, at 
S. W. into the Atlantic ocean, under the bridge of Cima, making: be erpe 
large bay S. of Viana. 4. Minho, runs S. W. through Gallicia, the na 
falls into the Atlantic ocean N. of Viana. 8. 1 or Mont cheir * 
runs W. by Coimbra into the Atlantic ocean. 9. Segura, runs B. * 
rica b. 
brough 
which 
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between Carthagena and Alicant. 10. Tajo, olim Tagus, runs M. 
through New Caſtile and Eſtremadura, falling into the Atlantic ocean be 
Jow Liſbon, 11. Zadao, olim Callipus, runs from the mountains of Al. 
garva, croſs Alentejo, into the Atlantic ocean, making a large bay à 
Setubal. 12. Zucar, runs from W. to E. crots Valentia; and falls ind 
the Mediterranean by Gandia, ſeven leagues below Valentia. 


Promontoriet or Capes.] 1. Cape de Oftegal, in Gallicia. 2. Cap 
Pennas, in Aſturia. 3. Cape de Machia, in Biſcay, on the north. 
Cape Ferrol. 5. Cape Bellem. 6. Cape Finiſter, on the north-weſt, l 
Gallicia, 7. Cape Trafalgar, on the ſouth-weſt, in Andalufia, 8. Capy 
de Gate. 9. Cape Palos. 10. Cape St Martin, on the ſouth, in Gro 
5856 Murcia, and Valentia. 11. Cape Creuſe, on the eaſt, in Caty 
onia. $15 | 


Bays or Gulfs.] 1. 2. 3. Bays of Biſcay, Ferrol, and Corunna; a 
the north welt. 4. Vigo bay, on the weſt. 5. 6. Bays of Cadiz an 
Gibraltar, on the ſouth-weſt, 7. Bay of Carthagena, en the- ſouth, 
8. 9. 10. 11. Bays of Alicant, Altea, Valentia, and Roſes, on the 
eaſt. 12. Bay of Majorca, in the iſland of that name. 13. Bay u 
harbour of Port Mahon, in the iſland of Minorca. 


Strait.] Strait of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa. 


Air.] Spain being a mountainous country, and of a great” extett; 
the air is very different in the north and. fouth, as well as on the 
mountains and vallies. | 0 ä 

Generally the air is dry, ſerene, and pure, except about the equ- 
noxes, when their rains uſually fall. The ſouthern provinces are fu ury of 
ject to great heats in June, July, and Auguſt ; however, on the mou 
tains, and near the coaſt, they are refreſhed with cool breezes in thi 
ſouthermoſt part of Spain: and on the mountains in the north au hpares 2 
north- eaſt, it is very cold in winter. of wal | 


Soil and Produce.) There are ſome. ſandy barren deſerts: in the 
ſouth ; but their vallies in general are exceeding fruitful, and the 
mountains are covered with trees and herbage to the very tops. Ti 
country produces a great variety of rich wines, oil, and fruit, fuch a 
Seville oranges, lemons, prunes, figs, raiſins, almonds, pomegra 
nates, cheſnuts, and capers. It produces alſo ſilk, fine wool, f 
and cotton; and there are mines of quickſilver, ſteel, copper; lead; a 
allum. The ſteel of Toledo and Bilboa is eſteemed the beſt in Europe 


Animals.) Their moſt uſeful animals are, horſes, mules, nei 
cattle, and ſheep : They have chamois goats on their mountains, an 
are pretty much peſtered with wolves, but ſcarce any other wild beak 
They have plenty of deer, wild-fowl, and other game; and their ſe | 
well !tu.ed wich fiſh, among which is the anchovy (in the Medien. r. 
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ManufaFures,) Their manufactures are of filk, wool, iron, cop- 

per, and other hard- ware; but theſe are not fo conſiderable as might 

be expected, which proceeds in a om meaſure from the indolence of 
8. 
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the natives, and their want of hands, They receive therefore moſt of 
their woollen manufa@ures, wrought filks, lace, and velvets, from, 
England, France, Italy, and Holland; which they tranſport to Ame 
rica by the galleons, and conſequently great part of the treaſure 
brought home by the galleons is paid to the merchants of thoſe nations 
which furniſh them with goods. e ee | 
Trafic.) Their greateſt branch of foreign traffic in Europe was for- 
merly wi England; they exchanged their wine and fruits for the 
woollen manufactures of Great Britain; but neither Italy, or France, 
take off much of their wine or fruits, having enough of their own, and 
conſequently the traffic of Spain with thoſe countries was not fo advan- 
tageous as that with. England. i $47 ned, 
The Spaniards, in return for the manufactures they export to Ame - 
rica, receive gold, ſilver, cochineal, indigo, the cacao, or chocolate 
nut, logwood, and other dying woods, ſugar, tobacco, ſnuff, and o- 
ther produce of that part of the world, ſupplying moſt of the countries 
ef Europe and Afia with the ſilver they bring from thence in their gal- 
leons. | OP 3 # | | | 
Conſtitution.] The kingdom of Spain is an abſolute hereditary mo- 
mrchy at preſent, where the females inherit in default of male iſſue: 
but the King ſeems to have the power to diſpoſe of his crown to what 
branch of the royal family he pleaſes ; of which we have an inftance, 
when Charles II. gave his dominions to the late King, the Duke of 
Anjou. | | | E224 | 
Bur notwithſtanding the King of Spain is an abſolute ſovereign, he 
ſeldom violates the laws, or tranſacts any affairs of ſtate, without the 
advice of the ſeveral councils or boards eſtabliſhed for the reſpective 
branches of buſineſs. Of theſe, . r v 
1. The Junra, or Cabinet-Council, conſiſts. of the principal ſeere- 
tary of ſtate, and five or fix more of the King's nomination, which fi- 
rally determines all matters relating to the government. | 
2. The Privy Council, whick conſiſts of a greater number, and pre- 
pares all matters for the cabinet. Th TRE 
3, The Council of War. | | | 
4. The Council of Caſtile, which is the higheſt court of judicature 
in the kingdom, for civil and criminal cauſes, and receives appeals from 
all inferior courts within its juriſdiction, 


* 
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5. The ſeven courts of royal audiences, piz. of Gallicia, Seville, 
Majorca, the Canaries, Saragoſſa, Valentia, and Barcelona, Theſe 
ke cognifance of all cauſes within five leagues of their reſpective capi» 
hl cities, in the firſt inſtance; and by way of appeal, of all cauſes re- 
oved from inferior courts within their veſpective juriſdictions, as thoſe 


There are, councils or boards alſo. eſtabliſhed, to take care of the 


ſeveral _ 
Fourts 


3b . be. 
eourts of audience, and have the command of the forces in their m The 
ſpective provinces. | | | 1: Kol 

The King's Titles.] The Kings of Spain in their titles uſed to em- 
merate all the kingdoms and provinces of which they were ſovereign; Lare 
but they are all comprehended in that of His Catholic Majeſty. 


The Kings of Spain are never crowned. . k d anot] 
The eldeſt fon of Spain is ſtyled the Prince of Aſturias ; the young ; 
er ſons are ſtyled Infants, and the daughters Inſantas. | | A ki 


Arms, As to the arms of Spain, which was formerly divided int 
fourteen or fifteen ſeveral kingdoms and principalities, the King ſtill re 
tains the arms of every province; of which the chief having. been thok 
of Caſtile, I ſhall mention no other. Theſe are, a caſtle triple-towered, 
azure, each with three battlements, or purfled ſable. 


Nobility.) The nobility of Spain are ſtyled Hidalgos, by which isn 
be underſtood, that they are deſcended from the ancient Gothic Chi: But n 
ftians, and not {rom the Moors ; for 2 is a Gentleman, Ther Won Ar 
titles are Dukes, Marquiffes, Viſcounts, ©c. The grandees are the | 
moſt noble, and ſuffered to be covered before the King, who treats then 
as princes, ſtyling them /uftrious in his letters, and in ſpeaking ty 
them, or of them, they are ſtyled their Eminencies. 


Military Orders, ] The knights of the three military orders of Then 
James, Calatrava, and Alcantara, are eſteemed noblemen ; they wer iſt: are | 
inſtituted in the long wars between the Chriſtians and the Moors, as bt har 
encouragement to valour ; and have large commanderies, or eſtates iſ firc 
annexed to their reſpective orders, conſiſting chiefly of towns and ter- el as t. 
Titories recovered from the Moors. The maſters of theſe orders were d thei; 
once ſo powerful, that they difputed the King's authority over them: 
whereupon the King procured thoſe maſterſhips to be conferred d Ing wit 
himſelf by the Pope, that they might no longer aſſume an independen+ 
cy of the ſtate. 4 
As to the order of the Golden Fleece, it is generally conferred d 
princes and ſovereign dukes; but there are no commanderies or rem 


| 
nues annexed to it. 1 5 þ 
here are others beſides grandees who have the privilege of being ouſly 
covered before the King ; as Cardinals; the Pope's nuncio ; the Arch nuſh 


biſhops ; the Grand Prior of Caſtile, and the Grand Prior of Malta 
the Generals of the orders of St Dominie and St Francis; ambaſk 


Amon 
dors of crowned heads; the knights of the Golden Fleece, and of tht f 
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three military orders, when the King aſſiſts at their reſpective chapte In 2 
in quality of Grand Maſter. | . 8 6d bor 

No grandee can be apprehended for any crime, but by the expres 0. 
order of the King. ; er buſi 

Forces.] The forces of Spain, in time of peace, are computed n coun! 
be about forty thouſand, and they may have twice that number the m 
time of war. 5 | gently 


They have increaſed their royal navy, of late, to near forty fail ( 
men of war; but for many years their fleets have been very incal 
derable. | 

Revenues, ] The revenues of the crown ariſing in Spain are compi 
ted at five millions Sterling per annum; and have been much improte 
fince the acceſſion of the Boule of Bourbon. Be Tha 
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Their American ſilver mines are inexhauſtible, of which the King 
i a fifth; and it is by theſe chat the two laſt wars were chiefly ſup- 
Taxes.) The taxes in Spain are, duties on goods imported and ex- 
ted; on goods brought into Madrid, or carried from one province - 
> another. | oY 70 

The rents of the firſt floor of all the honſes in Madrid 
A kind of land- tax on the peaſants, and thoſe under the degree of 
bility. 5 3 og 

A kind of general exciſe on meat, drink, and other proviſions, 

Duties on cattle driven from north to ſouth. tio ned i 

A tax on thoſe who eat butter, cheeſe, milk, or eggs, in Lent. 

A tax on the clergy, who are exempt from military ſervice. | 
A tax on the three military orders, for. the King their grand maſter. 
Atax on timber. Huge” 5 , 

But more money is raiſed by the King's fifth of the treaſure brought 
om America, than by all other means. | 42 

Perſons and Habits,) As to the perſons of the Spaniards, the men 
e generally tall, but ſeldom 1 their complexion ſwarthy ; 
eir hair black, with briſk ſparkling eyes; they have muſtachios on 
e upper lip: their women are generally ſmall and ſlender, | 
The men part their hair, and tie it behind with à ribbon; their ha- 
are black, and they throw a cloak over all, but ſo as to have their 
ht hand at liberty; and every peaſant almoſt wears an extravagant 
g frord, The ladies all paint their necks, arms, and hands, as 
ll as their faces; dreſs in their hair, and wear hoops of braſs wire, 
d their gowns are always black, on which their jewels make a glit- 
ng appearance. Their pace is exceeding flow, and they do every 
ing with great deliberation ; the air and mien of this people being 
very reverſe of the French. ' 
Genius and Temper.) The Spaniards are men of wit, and of an ele- 
ted genius, but very little improved by ſtudy or converſation. - 
bey are admired however for their ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience 
adverſity, They are flow in determining, but uſually conclude ju- 
ouſly at laſt; true to their wards, great enemies to lying, and ex- 
mely temperate in eating and drinking. . 5 
Among their yices and detect Are reckoned their pride, and con- 
ppt of foreigners, ſeldom travelling out of their own country; 
ir wretched indolence, lazineſs, and Juſt and their credulity in be- 
ing the feigned miracles and fabulous ſtories of their monks, with- 
examination; and their neglecting to apply themſelves to manu- 
tures or huſbandry, The French do moſt of this, as well as their 
buſineſs, and uſually return with conſiderable fortunes to their 
country. But this is to be underſtood chiefly of the two Caſtiles, 
the midland provinces ; for the people of Gallicia apply themſelves 
gently to huſbandry, as well as thoſe of Granada and Andaluſia, 
other ſouthern provinces, being chiefly deſcendents from the 
ors, who did not look upon huſbandry as a low employment. It is 
erved, that Spain is not half fo well peopled as France, and ſome 
er European countries, there not being eight millions of people in 
kingdom; whereas it is computed there are fourteen or fiſteen 


ws in France, which is not e large. And far this ſeveral _ 
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8 dns arc affgned; as, the expulſion, of ſo many thouſand! Jam x 
| Moors ; the lon wars they Were engaged in, which carr ied of al 
tudes of their ſubjects ; aud that continual drain of the Welt Indi 
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whither great numbers of Spaniards go every year ; all their gore wy 
and great officers in America being natives of Spain, and carrying" * 
ver a multitude of ſervants and dependents with them. The cell poul 0 
of the clergy, and of the monks and nuns, is aſſigned as another e In 
fon of their wanting people; but this is common to all other Pe. 
countries, N NOS TEL EY oy gs 
Diverſcons and Cuſtoms. ] Among their diverſions. on feſtivals f aa 
rejoicing- days, that of taurizing, or. the fights of the cavaliers wi = 
wild bulls, is almoſt peculiar to this country, where young gentle... ©: 
have an opportunity of ſhewing their courage and activity before the F gui 
miſtreſſes, who. ſtand to view them at their lattice- windows: for Sgt 


Jadies are never ſuffered to appear in public, either before or after my 


riage, unleſs it be at church, and then they are veiled ; even at aq arch 
they are incloſed in lattices, and ſkreened from the ſight of men, Mn 
there is one odd cuſtom Kill prevails, which was introduced by 
oors ; and that is, the ladies fitting croſs-legged on carpets, M = 
the maſter of the family ſits in a chair, and dines at a table, The ny - C 
drink very little wine in Spain, and the ladies uſualty confine themſch = 
i to water or chocolate, Alter dinner the ard always ſſeep; ße 
. evening is the time for diverſion, when they ſeldom fail to take the td " * 
t Air; and lovers often ſerenade their miſtreſſes with vocal and infin 41 
. mental muſic great part of the night, 2 | 0 
þ Antiquities and Curieſtties, ] From ſome ruins that have. been fo one 
k near the ſtraits of Gibraltar, it has been conjectured, . that they ich, 1 
| the remains of Hercules's pillars ; but as one of theſe pillars is ſuppdifs the 
| | to have ſtood. on the ſouth · ſide of the ſtrait in Africa, and the other The 
4 the north ſide in Europe, it is more probable, that Mount Abi reat ( 
i Africa, and Mount Calpe in Europe, were denominated the pallars( un, a 
| Hercules, as they appear like two grand pillars at a diſtance oppo Un 
l to each other. | | 5 | „5 75 
| At Toledo are the remains of an old Roman theatre; and at 6 1. 1 
nada is to be ſeen great part of a moſt magnificent palace of the Mo 285 
kings, when they were ſbvereigns of Spain; the inſide whereof lonve 
covered with jaſper and porphyry, with ſeveral Arabic inſcriptions eta 


the walls. There is a grand aqueduct at Segovia, ſaid to be built] 
che Emperor Trajan, ſupported by upwards of an hundred and ſeven 
arches, in double rows, extending over a deep valley between two h 
The river Guadiana is much talked of for running under ground 
great many miles, and then riſing again; but late travellers fay th 
a miſtake, and that it only runs through a deep valley covered i 
Mrubs and buſhes, ſo that it is ſcarce viſible at a ſmall diſtance ;-t 
chat it does not run under ground at all, 


Language.] The language of the Spaniards comes as near the 
tin as any language now {poke in Europe, mixed with ſome. Ari 
words and terminations, introduced by the Moars. Their Pater 

runs thus: Padre nugſtra, que eftas en lot cielot, ſanctifrudt ſed 
nombre; venga tu regno; hagaſe tu voluntad aſſien la tierra, com i 
gielo; da nos boy nueſtro pan cotidians; y perdona not nue ſt rat deu 
afs como nes atrat, ferdonamos a nueſtros deudores 5 y no nas * 
88 ; " tentad 
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Lntacion, mas libra nos de mal, porque tao or le regne, 5 la Fotentia, » 
; gloria per los figlos. Amen. a | 5 | 


Religion.] As to religion. the Spaniards are zealous Romaniſts ; and 
heir Gorch is governed by Archbiſhops and Biſhops, ſubject to the con- 
roul of the Pope. And there is no country, except Portugal, where, 
he Inquiſition reigns with ſuch terror; no ſubje& but is hable to be 
roſecuted by the Holy Office, as it is called; though it was firſt inſtitu- 
ed for the trial of the ſincerity of the Mooriſh and Jewiſh, converts, who 
ere compelled to profeſs the Chriſtian religion after the conqueſt of 
ranada, anno 1491. In this court it is ſcarce poſſible for a priſoner to 
ake a tolerable defence, not being ſuffered to know either his accu- 
rs, or the witneſſes againſt him; but he is required to confeſs him- 
If guilty, or ſubmit to the torture, till ſuch a confeſſion is extorted 
om him as the fathers require. 


Archbiſhoprics and Biſheprics.] There are eight archbiſhoprics in 
yam, viz. 1. Toledo; comprehending the biſhoprics of Corduba, Se- 
ovia, Carthagena, Siguenza, Oſma, Cuenza, Jaen, and Valladolid. 
Burgos; comprehending the bithoprics of Pampeluna, Calahora, 
ith Calzada, and Palentia, 3. Compoſtella ; comprehending the bi- 
hoprics of Salamanca, Avily, Placentia, Lugos, Zamira, Orenza, 
ſtorga, Tuy, Badaios, Mondonedo, Coria Ciudad, Rodrigo, Leon, and 
Iviedo, 4. Granada; n biſhoprics of Almeria and 
daga. 5. Seville; comprehending the biſhoprics of Cadiz, Guadix, 
d the Canary iſlands. 6, Saragoſſa; comprehending the bithoprics 
f Hueſa, Jaca, Taracona, Bal o, Teruil, and Albaracin. 7. Ta- 
gone; comprehending the bithoprics of Barcelona, Lerida, Girona, 
ich, Urgel, Solſona, and Tortola, And 8. Valencia; comprehend- 
ig the biſhopries of Origuel and Majorca. | 

The Archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtyled the Primate of Spain; he is 
reat Chancellor of Caſtile ; has a revenue of 300,000 ducats per an- 
un, amounting to 100,000 I. Sterling, or more, 


Univerfities.] There are twenty-two. univerſities ; ef which the chief. 
re, Salamanca, Compoſtella, Alcala de Henares, Valladolid, Sarago- 
„ Palentia, Seville, Toledo, Oc. 


„ 1 


Converts, ) There are alſo in Spain 214 
omtaining at leaſt 50,000 monks and nuns, 


| SPANISH gold coins, 
he old Spaniſh piſtole, 4 penny-weight, 8 grains, == 
The new Seville piſtole, 4 penny-weight, 8 grains, — 
[he old double doubloon, 19 penny-weight, 8 grains, — 
de old double piſtole, 8 penny-weight, 16 grains,, — 
te new Seville double piſtole, 18 penny-weight, 16 grains, 
The half and quarter of theſe in proportion. 
SPANISH ſilver coins. 18 g 
te piaſter of Spain, or Seville piece of eight, — 
le new Seville piece of eight, — „ 
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tlie revolutions in Spain, 
ment. : 


Pain was anciently called Beria 


times Heſperia, from its weſtern ſituation. It is uncertain wi 


were the original inhabitants, but 


Gaul, which is contiguous to it, or from Africa, from which it is a 
ly ſeparated by the narrow ſtrait of Gibraltar, | 


The Phenicians ſent colonies hi 
before they planted Carthage, 


The Phoccans, a Grecian nation, ſent colonies. to Spain, and bull 


Rhodes, now Roſes, very early. 


The Celtz, the molt powerful people of Gaul, paſſed the Pyren 
mountains, and planted colonies on the river Iberus, from whence tif 
eaſtern part of Spain was called Ce/tiberia, | 118 

The Phenicians ineroaching on the native Spaniards, they united tie 
forces to drive thofe ſtrangers from their coaſts: whereupon the Phi 
nicians called in the Carthaginians their brethren to their aſſiſtance, wig 


made a conqueſt of all the ſouth of 


The Celtiberians in Eaſt Spain entered into an alliance with the h 
mans about the ſame time, who commenced a war againſt the Carthy 
ginians, both in Spain and Sicily, which obtained the name of the fy 
Punic war, This ended in a general peace, wherein it was agree 
that the river Iberus ſhould be the boundary between the Carthayiniai 


and Romans; only the people of 8 


were included in this treaty as allies to t 
The Carthaginians, under the celebrated Hannibal, beſieging u 
deſtroying Saguntum, occaſioned the ſecond Punic war, about 218) 
before Chriſt ; whereupon Hannibal paſſed the Pyrenean mountains wit 
a numerous army, marched through France, paſſed the Alps, and we 
victorions over the Romans in ſeveral battles ; but, not being ſupports 
by Carthage, was at length compelled to abandon Italy, and the out 
of Spain was afterwards ſubdued by the Romans; but the mountamoy 
provinces in the north were not conquered till the reign of wy 
The Romans remained ſovereigns of Spain until the year of Chrilt 30 
about which time the Goths, Vandals, and other northern nations 
broke in upon the Roman empire, and made a conqueſt of Spain, 
The empire of the Goths was in its greateſt glory about the year 500 
for then it comprehended the ſouthern provinces of France, all Spat 


and Mauritania in Africa: but abo 


of the Goths, having committed a rape on Florinda, daughter of Coul 
Julian, governor of Gothic Mauritania, that diſguſted Lord entered in 
2 conſpiracy with the Saracens or Moors to invade Spain; and han 
with their united forces gained a decinve victory, the Saracens'ſubdut 
all Spain, except the northern provinces z whither Pelagius, à nov 
Spaniard, retired ; and having recovered-Leon from the infidels, to 
upon him the title of King of Leon, | ; 


From this time the Goths, ſup 


made war upon the Moors with various ſucceſs... The Moors were 
entirely ſubdued until the year 1491, when the city of Granada 
taken by Ferdinand and Iſabella, who had united all the petty kingdal 
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and preſent form of goum 
, from the river Iberus, and ſows 


it was probably firſt poop fon 


ther, and built Cadiz and Malay 


Spain in the year of Rome 236, 
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ut the year 713, Roderic, then Kin 


ported by other Chriſtian prin 


of Spain into one by their marriage, and were ſucceeded in their mi ems c 


Kingdom by their grandſon Charles V. Archduke of Auſtria, and? de ar 


ter wards Emperor of Germany. 
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| By the articles for the ſurrender of Granada, Boabdil King of the 
Moors, with his ſubjects, ſubmitted to do — to Ferdinand and 
Aabella, on condition they might retain the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 


Vert 


d | governed by their own laws, and have the free exerciſe of their re- 
1 wi ligion, However, all the Moors in Spain were compelled to turn Chri- 


ans, or leave the kingdom; whereupon ſeveral hundred thouſand of 
Dem tranſported themſelves to Africa, and their Jewiſh ſubjects were 

miſhed to Portugal. Fs, LL 
And in the reign of Philip III, 1609, a million more-of the Moors 
rere baniſhed, and the new converts that remained behind perpetual- 
y perſecuted and tortured by the Inquiſition, | FA, 


Hain divided into ſeveral kingdoms.) Spain was divided into many 
ce thingdoms and principalities, As it was recovered from the Moors, 

| very general almoſt ſet up for a ſovereign with the conſent of the 
deople, to whom they granted great privileges. Nothing of import= 
he P nce was tranſacted in the ſtate without the conſent of their reſpective 
ce, w ortes or parliaments, But Charles V. the malt powerful ſovereign 
f that age, partly by places and penſions, and creating diviſions 
mong their chiefs, and partly by force, induced the ſeveral cortes to 
art with their privileges; and Spain has ever ſince been an abſolute 


f the Won archy. N 
agree The year after the Moors were ſubdued, America was diſcovered by 
vagina 0umbus, and within thirty years after, the empires of Mexico ant 

eru were conquered, whereby Charles V. became poſſeſſed of the moſt 


he El 1 


tenſive dominions that ever any monarch enjoyed. His American 


ging a ominions were at leaſt fix thouſand miles in length; and he was at tho 
218 ame time Emperor of Germany, Sovereign of Burgundy and the 
rains wi etberlands, and of moſt part of Italy, as well as Spain; of the Phi- 
and wiWppine iſlands in Afia, and ſeveral places in Africa. * 
ſupport The Spaniards made ſeveral efforts for the recovery oſ their rights 


the ſoul 
untaind } 
Au 
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ut noble ſtruggles for the recovery of their loit privileges, by the 


ad confirm the. unlimited power of the Emperor, who was engaged 
n natiu bet part of his reign in a foreign war with France, or with his 
pain, roteſtant ſubjects of Germany, in which he was not fo fortunate in 
year Joe decline of life as he had been in his youth; whereupon he re- 
all SpangWzncd the crown to his ſon Philip II. anne 1556, and ſhut himſelf 
then Ki 


r of Coll ter, 77 Pl 

ntered in His ſon Philip II. attempting to gorern as arbitrarily in the Nether- 
ind haut nds as he did in Spain, and at the ſame time introducing a kind of 
ns ſubduuifition for the ſuppreſſion of the Proteftants, who were very nu- 


18, u noh erdus there, occaſioned a general inſurrection of the Flemings, and a 
idels, toy”! war commenced, in which the Duke of Alva, the King of Spain's 


an prin", as they were aſſiſted by the Queen of England, (Eliſabeth), as well 


rs were France. Philip therefore fitted out the moſt powerful fleet that ever 


-anada e upon the ocean, ſtyled the Invincible Armada, anno 1588, with 
y kingdot lich he attempted to invade England; but by the bravery and ſtra: 


ite armada was deſtroyed. © © - 


nd privileges, which were ' denominated rebellions by the court; 


dect. Theſe inſurrections being ſuppreſſed, ſerved only to ſtrengthen, 


p in the monaſtery of St Juſt in Spain, where he died two years 


neral, exerciſed great cruelties; but was not able entirely to ſubdue 


ems of the Engliſh, and the ſtorms they met with, the greatelt part 
D 2 He 
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He afterwards entered into 2 war with France, with no better fie 
ceſs, But upon the death of Henry King of Portugal, anno 157%, U 
invaded that kingdom, which he claimed as ſon and heir of Ifabelly 
daughter of Emanuel King of Portugal; and though the Braganaa ſy 
mily were thought to have a better title, they were not ſtrong enough 
at that time to oppoſe Philip's uſurpation, whereby he became-poſſelet 
of the ſpice iflands, and other ſettlements of the Portugueſe in the EA 
Indies, as well as of Guiney in Africa, and Brazil in South America, 
This prince put his eldeſt ſon Don Carlos to death, under preteng 
he was engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him; though ſome have lug dut tl 
ed it was with a view of marrying the Lady Iſabella, to whom Dq 
Carlos his ſon was contracted, This Philip II. married Mary 1693, 
of England, and after her death courted her filter Queen Eliſabath, LS: 
The Spaniards, in order to diſtreſs the diſaffeted Netherlanders, hs 
ving prohibited all commerce with them, the Dutch fitted out fleny.:ch 
and made themſelves maſters of the moſt conſiderable ſettlementstly 
Portugueſe had in the Eaſt Indies, while that kingdom was under d 
dominion of Spain: they alſo ſubdued part of Brazil, and ſo diu 
ed the navigation of the Spaniards to America and the Eaſt Inde ud Gi 
that Spain was contented to grant a truce to the ſeven united province. C. 
of the Netherlands, which had thrown off the Spanifh yoke, anne 160 k D 
the other ten provinces having been reduced again under the domi dttalic 
of Spain, by the Duke of Alva, and other Spaniſh generals 
The Spaniards renewed the war with the Dutch, anne 1622, I of 
continued until the year 1648, when the Dutch were acknowledge uch t. 
independent ſtates at the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
In the mean time the Catalans revolted to the French, anne 10% ey he 
and in the ſame year Portugal revolted, John IV. Duke of Bragu eace u 
having found means to expel the Spaniards, and aſcend that thrones Char 
Naples was almoſt loſt in 1647 : Maflinello, a fiſherman, raifing an Health, 
furre&tion on account of ſome duties that were laid on fiſh and nie on 
reduced the whole country to his obedience. But the Spaniſh goven his C 
found means to get him taken off, and Naples was again reduced enter 
the obedience of Spain. ; | = Ml 
In 1655, the Englith invaded the iſland of Jamaica in America, ui: Moi 
took it from the Spaniards, b cceſſio 
And in 1658, the Engliſh, with the aſſiſtance of the French, tf mad 
Dunkirk from Spain. | | ke of 
The Spaniards being engaged in a war with France, in the reign Lewis 
Philip IV. loft the province of Artois, and ſeverat towns in the Nethdl 
lands. And at a ſubſequent peace, made anne 1660, called the H ions 
nean treaty, Artois was confirmed to France, together with St Ome ns of 
Aire, Gravelin, Bourburgh, St Venant, Landrecy, Queſnoy, Ae ' ory 
Marienberg, Philipville, Thionville, Montmedy, Ivoy, and DamviWrchc4 
lers; and the French King, Lewis XIV. thereupon married the e niſh | 
Infanta of Spain, Maria Thereſa ; but they both renounced all fun 
3 to the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, for them opold, 
their heirs. However, it was not long after that Lewis XIV. wait 
the Spaniſh Netherlands again, reduced Franche Compte, or Bug d ſon. 
dy, took Liſle, Tournay, Charleroy, Douay, Oudenard, and exe 
more. Liſle, Tournay, Douay, Oudenard, and Charleroy, WiWrrarc 
confirmed to France by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668. de, an 
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he war between France and Spain being revived in 1672, che Spa- 
giards loſt Conde, Valenciennes, Cambray, Ypres, St Omers, Bouchain, | 
Aire, and Maubeuge, with all Franche Compte ; which were confirmed 
o France by the treaty of Nimeguen, 1678. War commencing again 


Wan 1683, the French took Courtray, Dixmude, and Luxemberg; whieltf 
(ell aa was confirmed to France by a ſubſequent treaty ; but Courtray and 
e E pamude were reſtored to Spain. | | x 

rica, In 1689, Spain entered into a confederacy with the Emperor, and 


Empire, England, Holland, and the northern crowns, againſt France; 
but the Allies under Prince Waldeck were defeated at Flerus in 1690, 
before the Engliſh had joined them. Mons was taken by the French in 
1693, and Namur in 1692; and the Confederates loſt the battle of 
Steipkirk the ſame year, being betrayed by a domeſtic of the Duke of 


rs, WB araria, for which he was hanged. In — 1692, the Engliſh and 
t euch fleets, commanded by Admiral Ruſſel, totally defeated the 
nts M rench under Admiral Tourville, near Cherburg, twenty-one of their 

4 ett chips being burnt, ſunk, and deſtroyed, In 1693, the French 

wes 


mined the victory at Landen, took Huy and Charleroy, alſo Palamos 
ind Girone in Catalonia, In 1695, King William, who commanded 
he Confederates, retook Namur; the French, on the other hand, 
ook Deynſe and Dixmude, bombarded Bruſſels, and made fourteen 
attalions of the Allies priſoners of war. | | 
In 1697, the French took Ath in Flanders, and Barcelona, the capi- 
vl of Catalonia in Spain, and plundered Carthagena in America of 
uch treaſure, However, they thought fit to conſent to a peace the 
me year, to reſtore Catalonia and Luxemburg, and all the places 
hey had taken in Flanders in that war, to the crown of Spain; which 
eace was concluded at Ryſwick, 1697. ; 
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_ throne Charles IT, King of Spain, being at this time in a declinin tate of 
ng "1 ealch, and the Dutch being apprehenſive that Lewis XIV. would 
Tul 


ne on Flanders, and the whole Spanith monarchy, upon the death 

his Catholic Majeſty, perſuaded the King of England, William III. 
enter into a treaty with the French King, for a partition of the 
paniſh dominions between the Emperor, 5 Duke of Bavaria, and 


Over 


duced 


rica, Un: Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, who all of them pretended a right to the 

| cceſſion; which coming to the knowledge of his Catholic Majeſty, 
nch, WE made his will, and gave the entire Spaniſh monarchy to Philip 

: ke of Anjou, ſecond fon of the Dauphin of France, and dſon 
e reign Lewis XIV.; and dying not long after the making this will, in the 
ie Nel 1700-01, Lewis XIV. immediately ſeized on all the Spaniſh do- 
the ons for his grandſon Philip, and cauſed him to be proclaimed . 
St Omg of Spain. The Imperialiſts, on the other hand, inſiſted, that 
Fs Weuarles's will was forged, or executed when he was non compos; and 
d Damm rched an army over the Alps into Italy, in order to recover the 
1 ' wish territories there out of the hands of France. The Allies were 


Fj ſucceſsful in this war in Italy and Flanders; and the Emperor 
wpold, and his ſon Joſeph, having made a reſignation of their intereſt 
the Spaniſh monarchy to the Archduke Charles, the Emperor's ſe- 
d fon, he was proclaimed King of Spain, and conveyed to Portu- 
by the Britiſh fleet, 1703. Twelve thouſand Engliſh and Dutch 
wards embarked on board the fleet, in order to join the Portu- 

de, and invade Spain on that fide. | 
3 by Sir George Rock, tl 
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raltar on the 11th of July 1704, and on the 13th of Auguſt defeatediygWWMW+:!ly « 


French fleet near N 6 comm 
In the mean time, the Hungarian malecontents, and the Dube e cept 
Bavaria, joined by part of the French army, greatly diſtreſſed the EN 800 
\peror — Empire. Whereupon the Duke of 1 who con. che {id 
manded the confederate forces in Flanders, (where he had taken io feet, 
ny towns that the Dutch were in no danger of being ſurpriſed in his but th 
ſence), marched to the banks of the Danube, and obtained that m ſubmit 
morable victory at Hochſtet in 1704, where the French and Bay. nough 
rians loſt 40,000 men, priſoners included; and the Elector of Bau army 
being driven out of his dominions, the Imperialiſts took poſſeſſion ¶ and re 
them. ; | | 1 In t] 
But the French were ſuperior in Italy, and took the towns of Ver pruge 
Fercoil, Nice, Suſa, and Villa Franca, from the Duke of Savoy. Lie t: 
the 5th of May 1705, N. S. died Leopold Emperor of Germany, u be {ar 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Joſeph, King of the Romans. ſoon a 
On the 23d of July 1705, King Charles, and the Prince of Hau ri id] 
Darmitadt, with a body of land-forces, imbarked with a confederay On t 
fleet at Liſbon, commanded by Sir George Rook, and landing at Ba eated 
lona, attacked and took the 2 of Monjoy, after which the city uli ma 
rendered to King Charles; but the Prince of Heſſe was killed in HM vas tal 
attack of the Fort. The whole province of Catalonia ſoon after declufrough | 
red for King Charles; as did the province of Valentia, on the Earl Aarih: 
Peterborough's marching thither. The next ſpring, 1706, King Ph vas tal 
laid ſiege to Barcelona, in which King Charles remained; but P Dou 
was obliged by the Earl of Peterborough to raiſe the ſiege, and fly ide can 
cipitately into France. Whereupon the allied army on the fide of H Charle: 
tugal marched to Madrid, where they proclaimed King Charles WM took 
Ind invited him to come and take poſſeſſion of that capital: but i Spai 
province of Arragon declaring for King Charles at the fame time, W:tire t 
marched thither, where he ſpent io much time that King Philip reti comma: 
ed from France with a powerful army, and obliged the Allies to reife alli; 


from Madrid. . £8 by Kin; 
The French having taken every town of the Duke of Savoy's, rar. 
cept Turin, laid ſiege to that capital: whereupon Prince Eugene Stare 


ving joined the Duke, attacked the French, who were commanded riſe tl. 
the Duke of Orleans, in their trenches before Turin, and gainel fle Eng 
moſt complete victory, September 7. 1706. And the French were iWaniar 
after compelled to evacuate Savoy, Fiedmont, Milan, and all the n ould ſ 
of Italy. | ter Kin 
In the mean time the Allies, commanded by the Duke of Mar ud St. 
rough in the Netherlands, entirely deicated the French, command The 
by the Dukes of Bavaria and Villeroy, at Ramillies, on the 12 Mich {et 
May: whereupon Bruilels, Louvain, Mechlin, Ghent, Bruges, Cube Port 
pard, Antwerp, and many other towns, opened their gates, and Without 
mitted to the conqueror, proclaiming King Charles III. their ſoverciglMhemſe] 
The ſame campaign the Spanilh iflands of Majorca and Ivica were inter t. 
duced to the obedience of King Charles, by the Britiſh admiral Sir JuWhich ti 
Leake. | | | ected I 
Don Pedro, King of Portugal, dying on the 11th of December 119 The f 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Don John, nited ] 
In the beginning of the year 1507, the allied army in Spain, The. 
manded by the Marquis das Minas, and the Earl of Galway, een o 
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} ; : | 
tally defeated at Almanza in Caſtile, by the French and Spaniards, 
commanded by the Duke of Berwick, and all Spain was entirely. loſt, - 
e.cept Catalonia, | | | 
Soon after the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene invaded France on 
the fide of Provence, and laid ſiege to 'Thoulon, while the confederate ' 
feet, commanded by Admiral Shovel, blocked up that port by ſea; 
dut the Germans having detached 15,000 men to reduce Naples, (which 
ſubmitted to King Charles this campaign), the Allies were not ſtrong e- 
nough to take Thoulon ; and the French having drawn down a numerous 
army to relieve the town, the Allies were compelled to raiſe the ſiege, 
and retire over the Var into Italy again. 3 age 
ln the campaign of 1708, the French ſurpriſed the cities of Ghent and 
Bruges ; but their army being defeated at Oudenard, and the city of 
Liſle taken by the Allies, Ghent and Bruges were recovered _ And 
the lame campaign King Charles married the Princeſs of Woltenbuttle ; 
ſoon after which, the Gritiſh admiral, Sir John Leake, reduced the Spa- 
zih iſland of Sardinia to the obedience of King Charles, | 
On the 7th of May 1700, the Allies on the nde of Portugal were de- 
feated on the Caya by King Philip's forces, and a brigade of the Eng- 
iin made priſoners of war. On the other hand, Tournay in Flanders 
was taken by the Allies; and Prince Eugene and the Duke of Martbo- 
rough obtained a complete victory over the French commanded by the 
arthals Villars and Boufflers, at Malplaquet ; and the city of Mons 
ras taken by the Allies on the 21ſt of October. 
+ Douay and Bethune, in the Netherlands, were taken hy the Allies in 
e campaign of 1710. And General Stanhope, commander for Kin 
harles, gained two victories over King Philip'in Spain; after whic 


e took poileſſion of Madrid: but the Portugueſe refuſing to march in- 


to Spain and join him, Charles was obliged to abandon Madrid, and 
retire towards Catalonia, being followed by the army ; the Engliſh, 
ommanded by General Stanhope, being ſeparated from that part of 
the allied army commanded by General Staremberg, were ſurrounded 
by King Philip's forces in the town of Brihuega, and made priſoners of ' 
Far, 
Staremberg receiving advice of the march of the Spaniards to ſur- 
priſe the Engliſh in Brihuega, marched to their relief; and finding 
e Engliſh had ſurrendered a little before, he engaged the French and 
ppaniards at Villa Vicioſa, and gave them a defeat; but finding they 
rould ſoon be reinforced, he continued his march into Catalonia, wlu- 
ter King Charles had retreated ſome time before. The towns of Air 
ud St Venant in Flanders were taken by the Allies this campaign. 
The French plundered the town of St Sebaſtian, and ſeveral other 
< ſettlements of the Portugueſe in Brazil, anno 1711: whereupon 
e Portugueſe thought fit to enter into a treaty of peace with the French, 
Athout the concurrence of their allies. This campaign the Allies made 
emſelyes maſters of Bouchain in the Netherlands; and the following 
mater the French made propoſals of peace to the Britiſh court; about 
ch time the Emperor Joſeph died, and his brother King Charles was 
ected Emperor at Frankfort, October 12. 1711. 
The firſt general conferences for a peace were held at Utrecht in the 
mted Provinces, on the 29th of January, N. S. 1711-12. | 
The Allies appearing very unwilling to put an end to the war, the 
Eren of England conſented to continue it another campaign, and the 
| | | | D 4 | ten 
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toy. of Queſnoy in the Netherlands was beſieged and taken en s att: 
4th of July 1712. 4 ſtance 
| 4 I uke of Ormond commanding the Britiſh forces in Flanders tan 
campaign, in the room of the Duke of Marlborough, declared to He Mo 
generals of the Allies, that he had orders to agree to a cellation The 
arms with the French, who conſented to a peace on the terms Grey: the 
Britain demanded. Whereupon Prince Eugene, with the Auſtrian bat th 
Dutch forces, and the mercenaries, ſeparated from the Duke of ny, 
mond on the 16th of July; and on the 17th, he and Marſhal Vin hip. 
proclaimed a ceſſation of arms between Great Britain and France ert ye 
their reſpective camps. | CS | Where 
Prince Eugene having laid ſiege to Landrecy, the French ſurpriſed hto a « 
Earl of Albemarle, who commanded a large detachment of the allgi:rce ; 
army at Denain, defeated his troops, and made him priſoner, ledite 
the 24th of July, the French alſo attacked and took Marchiennes, EN hat iſl 
were the magazines of the Allies, ſufficient for two ſieges, and mack The 
the garriſon, conſiſting of five thouſand men, priſoners of war, .. ju 
the French afterwards retaking ſeveral other towns, the Dutch thoughlMiſo tran 
fit to come into the Britiſh plan of peace, King Philip having renouWicral t. 
ced all future pretenſions to the crown of France; as the Dukes of Bu ere b 
gundy, Berry, and Orleans, did to the crown of Spain, In th 
The treaty of peace was ſigned at Utrecht, by the miniſters of all took P. 
Allies, (except thoſe of the Emperor and Empire), and by the plem Wards 
tentiaries of France, on the 3 iſt of March 1713, O. 8. By this trance © 
ty the fortifications of Dunkirk were to be demolithed, and the harb l m: 
filled up; Minorca and Gibraltar were confirmed to Great BritanMWimba 
The Engliſh were to furniſh the Spaniſh ſettlements in America winder 
negroes. And a {hip of 500 tons was allowed to be ſent by Great Hud w⸗ 
tain annually, with Britiſh merchandiſe, to Porto Bello, &c. Luunu efeate 
berg, Namur, Charleroy, Menin, Tournay, Furnes, Fort Rnoqu ade 
Ypres, and Dixmude, were made the Dutch barrier in the Neth The 
lands; but Liſle, Aire, Bethune, and St Venant, were reſtored ad, b 
France, and the reſt of the towns they had retaken this campaign cagWrench 
firmed to them. lefeat 
The Catalans were indemnifies by this treaty, and the Allies the f Kin 
upon evacuated that province: but the Catalans refuſed the indem able 
erected an independent ſtate, and declared war againit King Philip, Allies; 
did the iſland of Majorca: but Barcelona and the whole province Whcreu; 
Catalonia were reduced to the obedience of King Philip by the Duke rade 
Berwick, in the year 1714; and Majorca was compelled to tubmit WWcquiſi 
that prince in 1715. aon 


The Germans carried on the war for ſome time after the Allies at 
the French had ſigned the peace at Utrecht; but the French ha 
taken Landau, and ſome other places, the Germans concluded a pe eath, 
with them at Raſtat, anno 1714; whereby each party was left in lat cr 
ſeſſion of what they had taken during the war; only Sicily was allot Ideſt « 
to the Duke of Savoy, with the title of King of that iſland. ; 

The Queen of Spain, Maria Louiſa, daughter af the Duke of ent a 
voy, dying in the year 1714, the King the ſame year married Me Pr 
Princeſs Eliſabeth, daughter of the Duke of Parma; which mats the 
being negotiated by Alberoni, an Italian eccleſiaſtic, the Queen france 
cured a, cardinal's cap for him, and by her influence he ſoon after Regent 
came prime miniſter in the Spaniſh court, And the Venetians f 


I 
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Rance of the Pope, ſent a ſquadron of men of war to their 


ers thy iance ; which ſaved the iſland of Corfu; but the Venetians loſt all 

1 to the he Morea. 8 : N : GY 

tion ff The Spaniards, having now increaſed their navy, and being uneaſy _ 
Gren the diſmembering their monarchy, Cardinal Alberoni, on pretence © 
ian lat the Emperor had forfeited his right to the 1 . dominions in 
of ray, by not delivering up Catalonia and the iſland of Majorca to King 


til, invaded and ſubdued the iſland of Sardinia in 1717; and the 
ance ert year invaded Sicily, and reduced the greateſt part of that iſland. 
k hereupon the Emperor, Great Britain, France, and Holland, entered. 


iſed th o a confederacy againſt Spain, which was called the Quadruple A- 
e alle ne; and the Engliſh admiral, Sir George Byng, was ſent into the 
r. G lediterranean with a. ſtrong ſquadron, to prevent the entire loſs of 
„when bat iſland, 3 : 

d nud The admiral coming up with the Spaniſh fleet in the ſtrait of Mefſi- 


z, July 1918, took eleven and burnt fix of their men of war. He al- 
tranſported a body of Germans to Sicily, to oppoſe the Spaniſh ge- 
renou-Wiſheral the Marquis De Lede; and ſeveral ſmart engagements happened 
gere between the Germans and the Spaniards. | 

lu the mean time the French invaded Spain on the fide of Guipuſcoa, ' 


f all ö Port Paſſage, and burnt ſeveral Spaniſh men of war; they after- - 
lenie Wards took Fontarabia and St Sebaſtians, and reduced the whole pro- 
= trexMWince of Guipuſcoa, The Britiſh forces, commanded by Lord Cobham, 


Iſo made a deſcent into Spain, took and plundered Vigo, and then 
embarked. On the other hand, the Spaniards imbarked 3@e0 men 
ica wunder the command of the Earl of Seafort, who landed in Scotland, 
reat nd was joined by two or three thouſand Highlanders; but they were 
gefeated in June 17 19 by General Wightman, and moſt of the Spaniards 
nade priſoners of war. | 0 £4 | 12 
Netha e The French were induced to enter into this war with Spain, it i 
bored id, by a project Cardinal Alberoni had formed, in concert with the 
reach nobility, to deprive the Duke of Orleans of the regency, and 
lefeat his expectations of ſucceeding to the throne of France, in favour, . 


n 


es there! King Philip: but however that was, King Philip finding himſelf 
demi vable to reſiſt ſo potent a confederacy, entered into a treaty with the 
hilip, les; conſented to evacuate Sicily and Sardinia: and Sicily was 


ovince iicreupon allotted to the Emperor, and the late King of Sicily 
Dube ale King of Sardinia ; and the French reſtored to Spain all their** 
Kquifitions in Guipuſcoa. Cardinal Alberoni, who had been the oc» 
1 4 of this war, was ſoon after diſgraced, and obliged to return to 
Allies a 7. ns ; | 
h ha The French King being a child of a weakly conſtitution, on whoſe. 
eth, without iſſue, the Duke of Orleans was to have ſucceeded to 
ft in poet crown, the Duke thought fit to marry him to the Infanta Maria, 
1deſt daughter to the King of Spain, then in the fourth year of her- 
h ze, from whom no iſſue could be expected in many years. The re- 
ke of ent alſo married his own daughter, Madamoiſelle de Montpenſier, to 
e Prince of Aſturias, the King of Spain's eldeſt ſon; and ſhe was ſent 
ch mat the court of Spain. At the ſame time the Infanta came to reſide in 
ueen n rance, where ſhe bore the title of Queen for ſome time; but the 


cent dying in 3723, the Freuch began to think of ſending back the 


vo B 


Infanta Queen, and marrying their King to ſome princeſs from W] ps w. 
they might hope tor iſſue. wy. Be - trad 
In the mean time, (viz. January 16. 1722), Philip King of S fcatio 
thought fit to abdicate his throne in favour of his eldeſt 155 Lew ir foot 
he raiſec 


« who was accordingly proclaimed King at Madrid. But the young Kiy 
dying of the ſmall pox in Auguit following, Philip was pre a 
re- aſcend the throne, | 4 A »,$ 

I) be fame year the French miniſtry ſent back the Infanta Queen y 
Spain, and marrie 'their King to the Princeſs Leziniki, daughterd 
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It Staniſlaus, once King of Poland; at which the Spaniards being mcenſe(Wiſp! men 
1 the Baron Riperda, then prime miniiter at the court of Spain, and I iards 
| merly ambaſſador from the States-General, negotiated a ſeparate pe —uchies 
with the Emperor. Whereupon the congreſs, that had been held for the 
Cambray, chiefly to adjuit matters between the courts of Vienna A reat 


wards 1 
0 acco 
In th 
Prince 

ween | 
een CO 
The 
ff Sevi 
it, fore 


Spain, broke up. The Emperor was induced to enter into n tri 
with Spain, (which obtained the name of the Vienna treaty), by the a: 
deavours which had been uted by the maritime powers to ſuppreſs the 
Eaſt-India company he had erected at Oſtend. By this treaty it v 
ſtipulated, That France and Spain ſhould never be united under oy 
head; that Philip thould renounce all pretenſions to Sicily, Naple 
Milan, and the Netherlands ; that Don 5 the Queen of Spain 
eldeſt ſon, ſhould ſucceed to Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, on th 
death of the reigning Dukes without iſſue; that Leghorn ſhould 9 


| il main a free port, and Sardinia be confirmed, with the title of Ki minions 
1 to the houſe of Savoy: and the Emperor relinquiſhed all pretenſogainſt 
ih to the Spaniſh territories in the poſſeſſion of Philip. A treaty of cer 2 7 
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merce alſo was concluded between the parties, whereby it was apree 

F/ to ſupport the Oſtend Eaſt-India company, who were permitted to kl 
4; the product of India in the ports of Spain. | 
In oppoſition to the Vienna treaty, Great Britain, France, and Prufla 
concluded another at Hanover; whereby they guaranteed each other 
dominions, with their rights and privileges in traffic; to which th 

Dutch acceded with abundance of reſtrictions; whereupon the Kingd 

Pruſſia withdrew, declaring that he would not be bound by it. 

-* Baron Riperda, who had concluded the Vienna treaty, on his retun 
1 from thence was created a Duke; but his adminiſtration not being y 
4 proved by the grandees, whoſe reſentment he dreaded, he reſigned ly 
=_ poſt of prime miniſter, and took refuge in the houſe of Mr Stanhope, tit 

Britiſh ambaſſador at Madrid, from whence he was taken, and impriſon 
ed, but found means to eſcape. The Emperor proceeded to prob Ge! 
1 | all Britiſh merchandiſe to be imported into Sicily, or any other part d 

ö his dominions. And his ally the King of Spain, inſiſting on a promi 

from the King of England for reſtoring Gibraltar, on his acceding ! 

the Quadruple alliance, laid ſiege to that fortreſs: whereupon 
court of Great Britain commanded Admiral Hofier to block up Pom that he 

Bello with a ſquadron of men of war, and ordered anoth 

dron to lie upon the coaſt of Old Spain, to prevent u N demſe 

returning to Europe; which they were not, however, able to d 

Admiral Caſtagnetta, with twenty ſail, getting into Cadiz abot 
| this time; and as for thoſe at Porto Bello, they thought fit to u 

lade their treaſure, and ſecure it on ſhore. In the mean time A 

miral Hoſier died in that unhealthy climate, and his men were! 

ſickly, chat the fleet was forced to be remanned from Jamie 


1 


ken po 
the All; 
Placen 


of Lor. 


4 ; 


r I'd 


os were worm: eaten, and rendered unfit for ſervice ; and the Bri- 
- trade ſuffered greatly in that part of the world. A treaty of pa- 
cation between Great Britain, the Emperor, and Spain, being ſet 
n foot in the year 1727, it was agreed, that the ſiege of Gibraltar ſhould 
raiſed, that the Oſtend trade to India ſhould be ſuſpended, and that 
ge Britiſh ſquadrons ſhould return from Porto Bello, and the coaſts of 
Old Spain. | | | | | 
By : ſubſequent treaty between Great Britain, France, and Spain, 


ed n 1729, Great Britain engaged to furniſh the Spaniards with a ſquadron 
dener men of war and land- forces, to convoy Don Carlos and 6000 Spa- 
nd iards to Italy, to ſecure the eventual ſucceſſion of that prince to the 
: pe zuchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, and to pay a certain ſum 
dell Wor the ſhips which Admiral Byng deſtroyed ; and Spain agreed, that 
na i Creat Britain ſhould have ſatisfaction for the depredations of the Spa- 
tra iards in America; and a congreſs was appointed to be held at Soiſſons, 
the iſo accommodate ſuch differences as remained. 


In the mean time, a marriage was agreed upon between Ferdinand 
it vl rince of the Aſturias and the Infanta of Portugal; and another be- 
reen the Prince of Brazil and Mary the Infanta of Spain, who had 
xen contracted in marriage with Lewis XV. of France. 


pain The Emperor' being greatly alarmed at that article in the . 
on f Seville, for introducing Spaniſh forces into Italy, proteſted again 
uld ., forelceing that this would endanger the loſs of all his Italian do- 
f King ninions; and marched a good body of troops into Italy to guard 


ten gainſt this fatal meaſure; whereby the execution of it was ſuſpended 


of cou er a year or two; but the Britiſh fleet, commanded by Sir Charles 
agree Wager, with land- forces on board, joined that of Spain in the year 
d to 1, convoyed the 6000 Spaniards to Leghorn, which the Emperor 


ſeemed to conſent to, upon the maritime powers guaranteeing to him 
the poſſeſſion of his Italian dominions. Which ſtood him in little ſtead, 
35 appeared two years after: For Auguſtus King of Poland dying in the. 
year 1733, and Staniſlaus, father-in-law to the King of France, be- 
coming a candidate for that crown, which he had — poſſeſſed, 
and the French King eſpouſing his intereſt, he was oppoſed by the 


other! 
nich U 
King x 


is retun e Flector of Saxony, ſupported by the united intereſt of the courts of 
eing a Vienna and Ruſſia, who fixed the Elector, Auguſtus the Third, upon the 
oned M trone of Poland; which the French King pretended was ſuch an af- 
ope, Mont and injury to him, that making an alliance with Spain and Sar- 
npriſe nia, he invaded the German dominions in Italy, carried the war in- 


probibiWy'” Germany, and took Philipſburg, where the Duke of Berwick was 


ulled in the trenches. 


r part ( 

Lv Aiter ſeveral battles between the Allies and the Imperial forces in 
ding MAltaly, the Emperor was driven out of all his Italian dominions, except 
pon ti Mantua, He ſent memorial after memorial to the maritime powers, 
ap Port that had guaranteed theſe dominions to him ; but they contented them- 
er eres with offering their mediation, and did not think fit to concern 
ala bemſelves further in his quarrel. Whereupon the Emperor was com- 
e to d pelled to confirm Naples and Sicily to Don Carlos, who had already ta- 
iz abooliJ*n poſſeſſion of them, and been proclaimed King, on condition that 
et to wifi: Allies ſhould reſtore the Milaneſe and Mantua, and cede Parma and 
ime Al Placentia to the Emperor, And it was further agreed, That the Duke 

were i"! Lorrain ſhould make a ceſlion of that duchy to King Staniſlaus, which 
LCA; 4 0 5 . ; 1 | 1 -& : | on 
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en his death ſhould be united to the crown of France; and chat l 
of it, the Duke of Lorrain ſhould enjoy the duchy of Tuſcany, 
The Spaniards continuing to ſearch and plunder the Britiſh Ckipzy 


heavy complaints were made to the court of Spain on theſe ben 
2 ſeemed to conſent, that ſatis faction ſhould be made for all uaj 
captures, it being made abundantly evident, that the Spaniards | 


tempted to trade with Spaniſh America. Whereupon commiſſariesws 
nominated to adjuſt the lofles on both ſides; the Englith demand ben 
reduced by them to L. 200,000, whereof L. 60,000 was deducted ford 
Spanith men of war deſtroyed by Admiral Byng, purſuant to an art 
in the treaty of Seville; by which, and other abatements, the & 
mand of the Engliſh was reduced to L. 95,000, and though L. 68, 
was acknowledged to be due to the South-Sea company, on acdount « 
the ſeizures the Spaniards had made of their effects, yet the Spanian 
pretended a much greater ſum was due to them from the company 
which they inſiſted ſhould be deducted out of the. balance that appeuy 
due to England; to which the Englith commiſſaries agreed, and fone 
a convention to that purpoſe in January 1738-39, leaving the affair 
viſiting and ſeizing the merchant ſhips of England to future confere 
ces. Which treaty the court of Great Britain ratified ; and it wasa 
proved of in the houſe of Commons, by a majority of 28 voices; but thi 
Spaniards neglecting to pay the L. 95,000 at the time appointed, at 


the merchants of England in general petitioning againk the conventia Al! 
the court was compelled, in a manner, to enter into a war with Spa eeſt of 
which was begun by granting letters of marque, in order to make eed on 
priſals for the loſſes the merchants had ſuſtained; and, on the 230 Nor i 
October following, war was declared againſt Spain. | wing a 
In the proſecution whereof, without reckoning the ſmall trading ſi pain h. 

| Joſt on either ſide, the Spaniards ſuffered at lealt twelve millions Ste res by 
ling loſs in capital prizes and men of war; and a peace being comme apply 

| ded in 1748, it was agreed by a ſubſequent treaty in 1750, That hrt idle 
Catholic Majeſty ſhould pay to the South-Sea company L. 100, 00% in t 
And, to prevent any illicit trade, and all diſputes ariſing therefroncars, m 
the company's right of {ending their annual galleon ſhould entirely cafe nat 


and determine, | * 
During this war, viz. 29th June 17 46, died Philip V. King of Spaun, ff 
and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Ferdinand. 1 
The Spaniſh fortreſs of Ceuta, upon the Barbary coaſt, having bee 


long blockaded by the Moors, the garriſon made a ſally December n with 
1753, and obtained a complete victory over the Mooriſh army. Ul prob 
Auguſt 10. 1759, died Ferdinand VI. King of Spain, having nevi Span 
erfe&ly recovered from a ſtate of melancholy he had been thrown inet de: 
by the death of his queen, who had died Auguſt 27. 1758, e (till x 
He was ſuccceded by his brother Don Carlos, then King of the Ie perp 
Sicilies, who, on the 15th of October, arrived at Barcelona with Wh the cc 
whole family, except his third ſan, whom he had left at Naples as Min, a 
ſucceſſor in that kingdom. But his queen did not long ſurvive her new deten 


dignity, ſhe having died at Madrid 25th September 1760. 
This King, now called Charles III. ſeemed for ſome time reſolve 

to obſerve the pacific maxims of his predeceſſor ; but foon after thi 

beginning of 1701, he was drawn into a corteipondence with the cot 


> Fr FO FY 


Verfailles, which ended in a family- convention, concluded 15th Au- 
z, and ratified 8th September 1761, containing a mutual defenſive 
ace, and a reciprocal guaranty of all the dominions they ſhould be 
{cd of at the next peace, among all the four branches of the houſe 


Bourbon, and none other to be admitted; and the ſubjects of all to 


joy the ſame privileges as the natives in their reſpective dominions. 


The conſequence was a war between Great Britain and Spain, which 


x declared by the former January 2. 1762, and by the latter on the 


bth, 2 | ; | 
For the memorable events of this war, ſee thoſe of Portugal and 
Preſent flate of Spain.] The Spaniards have parted with almoſt all 
ir European dominions out of Spain, particularly Burgundy, and the 
ſetherlands, Milaneſe, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia: but as the princes 
the houſe of Bourbon PRE France, Spain, the Sicilies, and Parma, 
e intereſts of Spain and France ſeem to be ſo firmly united, "that they 
ill probably join _— any other power in Europe, whenever either 
{them are attacked : I look upon Spain therefore to be much more 


fmidable at preſent, than it was before the Duke of Anjou mounted 


throne, We find France took this kingdom under its protection in 
e laſt war, and thus united, they appeared an overmateh for all the 
les at land, though they were no match for England alone at fea, 
das France is the great ſupport of Spain, no doubt they will make 
te French ſome return, by favouring their traffic with Spaniſh Ameri- 
> Alliances are never more firmly eſtablithed than when it is the in- 
reſt of both the contracting parties to obſerve the terms they have a- 
eed on. | | 
Nor is the alliance of France the only benefit arifing from Spain's 
wing a prince of French extraction on the throne. The court of 
pain have conſiderably improved their revenues, and increaſed their 
ces by ſea and land, ſince that event; the people are encouraged 
apply themſelves to manufactures and huſbandry, and to thake off 
lat idle and heavy diſpoſition, which has rendered them ſo contemp- 
de in the eyes of other nations; and they may probably, in a few 
ars, make a more conſiderable figure in Europe, than they did under 
kir native princes; and it is not at all improbable, that Spain ſhould, 
| lome pretence or other, hereafter add Portugal to her dominions 
ban, fince France will ſcarce ever make a diverſion in favour of that 
ixdom, as it uſed to do when Portugal was invaded by Spain. 
o nation beſides France can protect Portugal againſt Spain, except Bri- 
in with its fleet; and mould Portugal be reduced by the Spaniards, it 
| probably greatly affect the Britiſh traffic. From-the junction of 
dpaniſh and French fleets, which are now increaſing, we have a 
at deal to apprehend. I thould have remembered, that the Spaniards 
e ſlill matters of Oran, Ceuta, and ſome other places in Africa, and 
e perpetually at war with the Algerines, and the reſt of the powers 
L the coaſt of Barbary, which make frequent deſcents on the coaſts 6f 


pun, and carry whole villages into captivity, as well as plunder all 


e delenceleſs ſhips ther meet with at fea of that nation. 
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„ een Beast by part of Spain, on the north and ei 
and by the Atlantic ocean, on the ſouth and wel. 


1. The North diviſion. 
N ö 2. The Middle diviſion. 1 fault; 
; 3. The South diviſion, ' 6 | people 
Provinces, Ch Towns, "= 
Entre Minho Braga, W Lon. 8-40 Trafic. 
| Ny abe N. Lat. 41-26, poland, 
The North diviſion 2 : Oporto, and Viana. manu 
contains, and Aa, 


Braganza, W, Lon, 
| Dro Montes, & 4 N. Lat. 41-50, 


merica 


Miranda and Villa - real Ugo, 


: | 7 Coimbra, W. Lon. , an 
| | Beira, N. Lat. 40-20. t and 
The Middle diviſion K Guarda Caſtal Rod '*'* 
- contains, 4. 40 Liſbon, W. * 9-25 ul. 
| _ | Eftremadura, N. Lat. 3 1 fil 
| 8 St Ubes and Lea. Wo 
Entre Tajo, and Ebcra, or Evara, W. IA. ©! 
E ; | Cuotians or $=20. N. Lat, 30; ee En 
The South diviſion J Alentejo, '( Portalegre Elvas, Be . 
contains, and Lagos, W. Lon, 9% (½%t: 
ha 0 N. Lat. 36-45. booked! 
Fara, Tavira, and Siri": long 
e to c 
Mountains, ] Portu vant is as mountainous a country as Spain, alWechre 
thoſe mountains are uſually barren rocks. The chief of them are li him, 
mountains which divide Algarva from Alenteyo; thoſe in Tralos Mu ent o. 
tes; and the Rock of Liſbon, at the mouth of the 1 e 7 
Roca, or Sintra. 55 
Nivers.] The rivers in — are, 1. Goadiedn, 3 2. Tajo; d of tl 
Mondego; 4. Douro; and, 5 inho; all falling * ar u, I. 
ocean. For their courſe, ſee Spain. lu the 
Promontories or Capes.) 1. Cape Mondego, near ths ba of che 
river Mondego; 2. Cape Rota, at the north entrance of the river The el 
3. Cape Eſpithel, at the ſouth entrance of the river Tajo; and, r. 
Cape St Vincent, on the ſouth-weſt point of Algarva. Need er 
Bayr.] Bays are thoſe of Cadoan or St Ubes, ſouth of Liſbon, 2 "able; 
Lagos bay in Algarva, . ch 
70 


Air.] The air is not fo pure as in Spain, neither is it ſo excel 


PORTUGAL 55 


in ſome of the ſouthern provinces of Spain, lying for the moſt 
| 2 the ſea, and refecthel with breezes from ROE be I 

vil and Produce. ] The ſoil is not ſo-fruitful as that of Spain, nor 

| their fruits ſo good, though they are of the ſame kind, They have 
ty of wine, but nay little corn, great quantities whereof are car- 
d them from Login The fleſh of their cattle and poultry, is lean 

i dry, but they have a great deal of good ſea-filh, © © 


/rinals.) The horſes in Portugal are briſk lively animals, as they 
e alſo in Spain, but of a flight make; the mules being much ſurer 
ted, are more uſed both for carriage and draught. Some black 
ale and flocks of ſheep are ſeen here, but they do not abound; and 
er fleſh is generally lean and dry. Their hogs and kids are much 
e beſt food. een ee * bo 5 f Fre e ; 
Manufatures,] Either their wool, or thoſe that manufacture it, are 
fult; for they make only ſome coarſe cloth, worn by the meanefſt of 
people; others wear Englith cloth or ſtuffs; but black bays more 
m any other kind. e e e ene 
Trafic. ] Portugal has a conſiderable foreign trade, eſpecially with 
land, - exchanging their wines, falt, and fruit, for the Britiſh wool- 


Lon la, Africa, and America, Their plantations in Brazil in South 
„ oeca are immenſely rich; yielding gold, fiiver, diamonds, fugar, 
lla- io, copper, tobacco, train-oil, Brazil and other dying woods, 


ms, and drugs. They have very extenſive plantations alfo on the 


d flaves ſufficient to manure their ſugar and tobacco plantations 
il, They carry on a confiderable trade alſo with the Eaſt Indies, 


; ng ſtill poſſeſſed of Goa their capital, and ſeveral other places there. 
os Liibon is the greateſt port in Europe, except London and Amfter- 
W 1,88". Oporto and Viana alſo are conſiderable ports, as well as St Ubeg 
b 3% Eagliſh ſhips frequently load with ſalt when they are bound to 
as, Bal”. co | 25 hs 
1, 9-278 ſitution.] The King of Portugal, as well as the King of Spain, 
15. booked upon to be an abſolute prince: The Cortes or Three Fhates 
ad SUV": long ſince ſold their part in the legiſlature to the crown, and only 


pre to confirm or record ſuch acts of ſtate as the court reſolves upon, 
ain, aliidechre the next heir to the crown when the King is pleaſed to nomi- 
a are er him, or to ratify treaties with foreign princes who till eſteem their 
nent of any weight. j - 1773-5 


King's Titles, ] The King's titles are, King of Portugal and the Al- 
as on this fide; and beyond the ſeas in Africa, Lord of Guiney, 

{of the navigation, conqueſt, and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
a, India, Brazil, Go. f EY | enn, 
| hn the year 1748, the King of — was dignified by the Pope 

ch "of 0" the title of His Moft Faithful Majeſty.” © BY p 

ver Ta |= eldeſt fon of Portugal is ſtyled Prince of Brazil. 7 
rms.) The arms of Portugal are, Argent, five eſcutcheons azure, 
iced eroſs - wiſe, each charged with as many beſants ot the firſt; placed 
bon, er -wiſe, and pointed fable, for Portugal. The ſhield bordered 
5, charged with ſeven towers, Or, three in chief, and two in 
A anch. The creſt is a crown, Or, under the two Wr 
_ 


n manufactures, with which they furniſh their colonies and ſubjects 


and weſt coaſt of Africa, from whence they bring gold, very 


* 
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; feſtivals appear very brilliant. 


: : 


{ 


tie baſe of the ſhield appears at the bud of it; two bre 


Flower-de-Lnce vert, which is for the order of Avis, and the fred IF 
Pattee gules, for the order of Chriſt. The motto is changeable, w n cat 
king aſſuming a new one; but it is frequently theſe words, Pro n, 4%, 
grege, (viz.) For the king and the people. ; 5 LN tenta 


' Nobility.} The degrees of Nobility are the fame as in Spain, Laws, 


Orders of Knighthood.] Their four orders of Knighthood are, 1. M ondecit 
of Avis; 2. The order of Chriſt ; 3. The order of St James; a NS. 

4. The Knights of St John; who have all commanderies and em Beli 
annexed to their reſpective orders, as in Spain, when ell as 
ſope. 


Forces. ] Neither their fleet or land- forces are very formidable: th 8 
are now the moſt inconſiderable of all the maritime powers; and bei 
land- forces the worſt militia in Europe. E. 

ally t 


 Revenues.] The revenues of this crown, ſince the diſcevery of in Je 
Brazil mines, may be equal to thoſe of any prince in Europe; but th 30 
forces by ſea and land are very inconſiderable; fo that here the witch 
mon obſervation, That power uſually attends wealth, does not hold, Wk :hcir 


Taxe. ] The cuſtoms and duties on goods exported and impm 35 
are a conſiderable part of the public revenues, and are uſually a Brag: 
out by the crown from three years to three years. Theſe duties; i 

very high in Portugal, and could not be advanced without the u Le 
ruin of the people. Foreign merchandiſe pays 23 per cent. on im 0d, 3. 
tation, and fiſh from Newfoundland 25 per cent. Fiſh taken in 


n and rivers pay 27 per cent. and the tax upon be dou 
and cattle that are fold is 10 per cent. The duty on ſnuff alone le dor 
' mounts to 50,000 crowns, Beſides which, the King draws a conlidefſoins, 


able revenue from the ſeveral orders of knighthood, of which the Ky 
is grand maſter, And the Pope, in conſideration of the large ſums 
draws out of this kingdom on other accounts, gives the King the man 
arifing by ſeveral bulls from the Holy See; as thoſe for granting ind 
gences, licences to eat fleſh at times prohibited, Oc. And it is com 
ted that the royal revenues, cleax of all penſions and ſalaries, may 
mount to three millions five hundred thouſand crowns. The nobil 
* taxed but upon extraordinary emergencies, and then not 
_ : oo 
Perſons ard Habits, ] As to their perſons and habits, the Portugit 
are not eſteemed ſuch perſonable men as the Spaniards, They doi 
confine themſelves to wear black cloaths, as the Spaniards do, but 


In other reſpects there is no great difference between them and il ed 
neighbours of Spain. " 
Genius, Cuſtoms, Gc.] As to their genius, euſtoms, diverſions, Wig, a, 
they reſemble thoſe of Spain, of which they were a province»; I (oors; 
religion is the ſame, and there are a proportionable number of com 
A patriarchate has lately been erected at Liſbon, which is the only 6 
ference between the eccleſiaſtical government of Spain and Portugi e thre 


Language.] The Portugueſe language does not differ much from i . tx 
of Spain. It is univerſally ſpoken on all the coaſts of Africa and A E. 
as far as China, but mixed with the language of the ſeveral nat = k 
in that extenſive tract of country. Their Pater-poſter runs 2 ous 


he cru 
he pat 
In Po! 
id wh 
Acru 
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be e noſß ue eftas nos ceos, ſanctiſicado ſeis o tu nome; venha'd nos ten 
ot WE ſeia feita à tua vontade, afſi nos ceot, commo na terra; © paonoſ 
e, 4 cadatia dano lo oie weftodia; e perdoa nos ſeubor, as nofſar diui- 

ys, afi como nos 1 a os naſſos de vedores; e nao nos dexes cabir 
u tentatio, mas libra nos do mal. Amen. 


Laws.) The laws of this country are all corrffunt in es lids 
wdecimo ; and founded on the Civil law, and their particular cu- 


Religion.) Their religion is Popery ; and they have a patriarch, as 
ell - archbiſhops _ biſhops ; but all under the influence of the 


Pope. | | 
* q The inquiſition reigns. here withyas great fury as in Spain. The de- 
eadents of the Jews; who were compelled to profeſs Chriſtianity, are 
| vally the unhappy ſufferers; on pretence they are not ſincere, but re- 
* of jl uin Jews ſtill in their hearts; which occaſions great numbers of that 
tion to fly into England and Holland with their effects. Pretenders 
he c vitcheraft and the black art are alſo frequently roaſted with the Jews, 
| t their auto de Fe, annually, | | 


pa /e biſpoprict and Biſpoprict.] The archbiſhoprics are, 1. Liſbon z 
= Braga; and, 3. Ebora. There are alſo ten biſhoprics. 

Ueiver/ities,.] The three univerſities are, i. Liſboa; 2. Ebora 3 

nd, 3. Coimbra. | | ; 


n in 4 | Gold coins of PORTUGAL. . 1 
08 lat be double moeda new coined, © — 1 6 10 
alone be double moeda's as they come to England, — 1 6 9 
conſideiyoins, — — — 3 12 0 
the Ki The half and quarter of theſe in proportion. 

Silver coins of PORTUGAL. 

he mon he cruſado, or ducat; —— — o 2 to 
ng 0 he patac, or patagon, — — v 2 4 


„ nn Portugal, accounts are kept in rea's, an imaginary coin, a thou“ | 
7 0 id whereof make a milrea. | 


A cruſado of filver is 480 rea's, 
2s Revolutions and memorable events. 
ey do 


HE hiſtory of Portugal is blended with that of Spain, until it 
vas recovered from the Moors, Alphonſo, fixth King of Leon, 
ning made a conqueſt of the northern provinces of Portugal, conſti- 
ted Henry of Burgundy, a noble voluntier in theſe wars, Earl of 
ortugal, anno 1093. Alphonſo, ſon of Henry, aſſumed the title of 
ng, anno 1139, having recovered ſeveral other provinces from the 
oors; and his ſucceſſors continued the war with the infidels, till they 
come reduced all Portugal. The crown continued in this line until the 
e only ien of Ferdinand; upon whoſe death, John, his baſtard-brother, uſurped 

We throne, anno 1385. This prince invaded Africa, and took the 
t. town of Ceuta from the Moors. The Madeira iſlands and the 
Izores or Weſtern iſlands alſo were diſcovered in this reign, and added 
the kingdom of Portugal, with the coaſt of Guiney ; and after a 
Mous ro of near fifty years, John left the crown to his ſon 
ward, His grandſon EET AE Morocco, and took the — 
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of Tangier, Arzilla, Alcaſſar, and ſeveral others on the coaſt of A 
ca, from the Moors. | | . 
John II. was the firſt prince who endeavoured to trace out a Wart 
the Eaſt Indies, round the coaſt of Africa. Leaving no children, he w. 
ſucceeded by his couſin Emanuel; who baniſhed many of the Jews ax 
Moors out. of Portugal,.and compelled thoſe that remained there to pro 
feſs Chriſtianity on pain of being made ſlaves, It was in this rein 
that Portugal arrived at the higheſt pitch of glory: for their flee 
paſſed the Cape of Good Hope, the moſt ſouthern promontory of Afri 
and planted. colonies in the Eaſt Indies, whereby they became fil 
maſters ef the traffic between India and Europe; which was beſo 
carried on through Egypt and the Turkiſh dominions, from whence i 
Venetians, Genoeſe, and other maritime powers in the Mediterraney 
uſed to tranſport the Indian merchandiſe to Europe, and grew in 
menſely rich and powerful by that traffic; but have declined tver ſin 
the Portugueſe brought the riches of India to Europe by the way off 
Cape. The Portugueſe alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of the rich country 
Brazil in South America. | 
John III. the ſon of Emanuel, ſent out a multitude of miſſionaries 
convert the eaſtern nations; and among the reſt, the famous Frand 
Xavir, who planted the Chriſtian religion in India, Perſia, China, an 
Japan, as well as on the coalt of Africa, wherexthe Portugueſe have f 
numerous plantations and ſettlements ; and he ſent other miſfionariest 
Brazil in America, | | 
His grandſon Don Scbaſtian tranſported a powerful army into Aﬀria 
at the inſtance of Muley Hamet King of Moroeco, who had been depd 
ſed by Muley Malucco; and joining Muley Hamet, they attacked th 
uſurper with their united forces; but were defeated ; Don Sebaſtia 
and moſt of the Portugueſe nobility, together with Muley Hamet, th 
depoſed prince, being killed in the field of battle. Muley Maluce 
the uſurper died of a fever the ſame day. Don Sebaſtian leaving f 
Hue, was ſucceeded by Cardinal Henry, his uncle, the only furymn 
male of the royal family; and he dying after a ſhort reign of tu 
years, Philip II. of Spain poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of Portug 
anno 1580, which he claimed in right of his mother, though the Br: 
ganza tamily were deemed to have a better title to the crown, 
Portugal remained under the dominion of Spain ſixty years; durin 
whiclr time the Dutch having thaken off the Spanifh yoke, pollel 
themſelves of the beſt ſettlements the Portugueſe had in the Ealt Indie 
Africa, and America, which the Portugueſe had enjoyed without a rin 
for upwards of an hundred years: but the Portugueſe afterwards rect 
vered again the provinces the Dutch had reduced in Brazil. 
Spain being weakened by a long unſucceſsful war with France, al 
the revolt of Catalonia, the Portugueſe alſo revolted, anno 1640, a 
advanced the Duke of Braganza to the throne; who, having reigne 
ſixteen years, left two ſons, named Don Alphonſo and Don Pedro, all 
a daughter named Katharine, afterwards married to Charles II. Ki 
of England. Philip IV. of Spain reviving his claim to er, | 
vaded that kingdom: but the Portugueſe being ſupported both by EN 
land and France, obtained a deciſive victory over the Spaniards at Vi 
ta Vicioſa, anno 1666, and obliged Philip to renounce all pretenſions 
the crown of Portugal, | 8 
Alphon 
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Alphonſo, King of Portugal, was very unfortunate in the latter part 
of his reign : for having married the Princeſs of Nemours, ſhe and his' 


ther 
in ſent him priſoner to the iſlands of Azores. After which Pedro pro- 


bis lifetime, taking upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the government 
his brother's name till he died, anno 1683; and then Don Pedro cau- 
ed himſelf to be proclaimed King, and governed in his qwn name. 

jn the firſt war between the Confederates and France, which com- 
menced anne 1689, Portugal ſtood neuter. In the fecond war, the 
Portugueſe came into the Grand Alliance, anno 1703, on the follow- 
ug conditions, viz, That the Archduke Charles (who had been pro- 
lamed King of Spain by the Emperor Leopold his father) ſhould come 
er to Portugal with 12, 00 Engliſh and Dutch troops: That the 
ame maritime powers ſhould take into their pay 13,000 Portugueſe, 
ind fit out a large fleet to protect the coaſt of Portugal. And King 
harles was accordingly convoyed to Portugal by the Confederate fleet, 
ith the forces agreed on; but there was not a third part of the horſes 
rovided for remounting the Englith cavalry, as they had promiſed. 
They inſiſted alſo, that the forces of the maritime powers {hould be 
ommanded by every governor of a province through which they hap- 
ad to march, and that the Portugueſe forces ſhould take the right 
und of the Allies. Nor would they ſuffer the Engliſh and Dutch to 
emain in one body, but they were diſperſed in their defenceleſs fron- 
er towns, where they were frequently made priſoners by the enemy. 
ſhereupon Duke Schomberg, General of the Englith, deſired to be 
called, and the Earl of Galway, another French general, was ſent over 


laſed to impoſe upon the forces of the maritime powers; and as the 
Portugueſe did not bring into the field half the forces they had en- 
need to furniſh, and their horſe uſually ran away, (as they did at Al- 
hanza without ſtanding a charge), this proved a very unfortunate war 
n the fide of Portugal. | 

Don Pedro dying anno 1706, was ſucceeded by his fon Don John, his 
te Majeſty 3 in the firſt year of whoſe reigh the battle of Almanza was 


ph, his preſent Majeſty. 


er of aſſaſſins in a ſolitary place near Belem, as he was returning to 
bon; for which ſome of the chief nobility were ſoon after eondemn- 
land executed; and it having been found that the Jeſuits were En- 
med in this conſpiracy, they were baniſhed out of every part of the 
Otugueſe dominions. 
As the preſent King of Portugal has no ſon, and as the Portugueſe 
re extremely jealous of their falling under the dominion of any fo- 
tion prince, the King's eldeſt daughter was, June 7. 1760, married 
II. Ki Don Pedro, her own uncle, the King's younger brother, by virtue 
2 * a diſpenſation from the Pope; and, 19th of 4 

ng 
ds 5 Vi 
enſions | 


Alphon 


was brought to bed of a ſon, ſtyled Prince of Bora. 
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on Pedro conſpired againſt him, depoſed the unhappy king, 


ured a diſpenſation from the Pope, and married his brother's wife in 
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his room, who ſubmitted to all the indignities the Portugueſe were 


ot, And Don John dying in 1750, was ſucceeded by his ſon Don Jo- 


September 3. 1758. The King was attacked and wounded by a num- 


uguſt 1761, the Prin- 
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Upon the rupture between Spain and England in 1762, the King | 
Portugal was ſolicited by both the French and Spaniſh- courts Ps 
with them againſt England, and to encourage him, they offerte 
riſon all en towns with their troops; for which paß 


At this his Majeſty was ſo much and fo juſtly offended, that, 
he declared war againſt Spain; upon which, war was declared againſs] 
him both by France and Spain, and the Spaniſh troops being Jonny 
a. body of French, not only began hoſtilities, but made then 
maſters of almoſt the whole province of Tralos Montes with 
reſiſtance; But a large body of Britiſh. troops having arrived 1 
gal, from them the aer met with ſuch rough uſage in fone 
miſhes, that they found it neceſſary to proceed with caution,” kay 
they had made very little further progreſs before an end was p 
war; for which ſee the memorable events of England. = 
Preſent State.] The civil government of Portugal exactly ref 
that of Spain, The court of Liſbon affects to conform itſelf town 
Madrid, or rather to ſhew that ſhe is no way inferior to her 2c 
Others obſerve, that the Kings of Portugal do in reality look 
themſelves as the only rightful ſovereigns of all Spain, and than 
chuſe to imitate the cuſtoms of that country; they affirm, tha 
males of Caſtile cannot transfer the ſucceſſion to a foreign pm 
marriage; and conſequently the-princes of the houſe of Portugal 
are not deemed foreigners, ought to have ſucceeded to the exam 
Spain, when the male branch in that kingdom became extinct. 
The city of Liſbon was entirely deſtroyed by. a terrible qua 
followed by a conflagration, on the iſt of November 1755, being wan 
of All Saints. By this misfortune many thouſands of the i 
loſt their lives and fortunes, | | __- 
As ſogn as an account of this melancholy accident arrived in Ea 
the parliament voted the King L. 100,000 for the relief of the nel 
St Ubes, not far from Liſbon, was alſo deſtroyed. _ 
The ſhocks continued for ſeveral days after, and were felt nol! 
parts of Europe. And the waters were agitated in many places 
molt ſurpriſing manner. | BE _— 
The cities of Fez and Morocco alſo received conſiderable Qt 


from the ſevere ſhocks they had in thoſe parts, where numbers_ 
inhabitants were likewiſe deſtroyed. 5 = 
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aries. | F Nec is bounded by the Engliſh channel and the 

2 Netherlands, on the north; by Germany, Switzer- 

, and Italy, on the eaſt; by the Mediterranean, and the Pyrenean 
Wntains, on the ſouth ; and by the bay of Biſcay, on the weſt. 


This kingdam may be thrown into four grand diviſions, z. 


. 2 1 84 —— 8. Provence, 
2. Ifle O France, 5 1. 9. Languedoc - ; 

3. Champaigne, ? Ing lk 3. 10 Gvienneiand 1 ** 
4. Normandy, | 1 Gaſcony, ſouth. 
5, Bretany, $4 1 11. N Wy 5 

95 on 12 R 
6, Orleanois, I in the 1+ | 3. Lorrain, _ 


” 
0 


etherlands, French, will be found under the title Netherlan 
CARDY is divided into the Higher, on the. fouth, 
and the Lower, on the north. 


_* Subdivifom, © © if Towns, 
[Amienois, ——— J. Amiens, E. Lon. 2-30, 
1 = | N. Eat, 49-50. 
. $4 Tierache, — 3Guife. 
aims, Vermandois, — St Quintin, 
Santerre,. . — {Peronne, 
1 — — 1 
er  J Boulegnois — — oulogne. 
tains, Ardien,” — — — ER 
Reconquered country, Calais, Creſſy, Guiſnes. 


DRMANDY is divided into the Higher, on the 
eaſt, and the Lower, on the weſt. 


Subdivifions, r 
. Ronenois, — Rouen, 4 Lon, I-6. N. Lat. 49-30, 
her ] Pais Caux, ) Guadebec. | | 
tains, © } Evreux, 3 Evreux. 
[Caen, — J (Caen, W. Lon. 25 m. N. Lat. 39-20. 
Liſieux, | Lifeus. 1 | 
I Bayeux, J Bayeux. 
laing. Goutantin,— J Cautance, 
ins, 3 Averanches, Averanches, 
Seez,— — Seez, 
| LAlencon, — J LAtencon, 


ands, Guernſey, Jerſey, and Alderney, fubje& to Great Britam. 
ort- towns, Diep, Havre-de-Grace, Harfleur, Cherburg, and Honfleur. 
owns from whence ſome Engliſh noblemen take their titles, viz, 
tale, or Albemarle, and Granville, 


EE: E 3 CHAMPAIGNE 


4 N * 
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CHAMPAIGNE is divided into the Lower, on the OR 


Jouth, and the Higher, on the north. 8 
5 Subdiviſiong. 5 3 * th 
Champaigne proper, — royes, . 
Lower Cham- + 2 | N. Lat. 48-5. 7550 
paigne en. Sennois, — — Sens. | 
tains, Baſligni, — — | | Langres. 
Brie Champenois, — 2 Provins. 
| Rhemois, — d 4 Provi 
Rethelois, — — ethel. rov1 
per * High Wr d ene or "RR \ St Dix, the ] 
Tz Chalonois, ' Chalons, 
8 LValage, — — } (Jomvis. 


The IS LE of FRANCE is divided into two farts 
one N. E. of the Seyne, the other S. W. of the Seyne, 


Provir 
north 


Subdiviſions, | Chief” Towns, Loire 
Iſle of France proper, — } [Paris, E. Lon. 2-23. 
7 N. Lat. 48-50. 
Valois, — — 1 
Vexin Francois — N ontoiſe : 
| * 2 the Beauvoiſm, — — | Beauvois. 8 
Ss Soiſſonois, — I | Soiffons. 3 
Laonois, — Laon. 
Brie, — [eaux, Lagny. 
| Hayrepoix, — ' — J Melun. | 


8. W. new Mantois, — — t 1 
Seyne, Gaſtinois — — — Montargis, Nemour, 


Palaces, Verſailles, Marli, 3 and St Germains, 


BRETANY is divided into the Higher, on the 60 


1 
and the Lower, on the weſt, 
_ Subdiviſions. | Chief” Towns. 
Rennes, — Rennes, W. Lon. 1-4 c 
f N. Lat. 48-5. Faſt L. 
Higher Bretany 2 Nantois, — Nants. cantal 
. contains, Brieux, — Brieux. 
IN =. | St Malo. 
Dole, — — Dole. Web L 
Vannes — (Vannes. 135 
| | 0 Triguer, 8 — Triguer. : 
Lower r *Y St Pol. de Leon, 1055 
Quimper Corentin, — Quimper. 


port · towns Morlaix, Port Louis, or Blavet, and Port L' Orient. 
: Iſlands, Uſhant, Bal, and Poir Moutier. 
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ORLEA N OIS is divided, 1. into the provinces 


the 
" WH which lie upon the Loire,; 2. thoſe which lie north of 


the Loire, and, 3. thoſe ſouth of the Loire. 1 5 
445, Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 
| | {Orleanois pro- ] [Orleans, E. Lon. 2. 
per, . N. Lat. 47” 5 T 
Blaſois, — - | 1] Blois. 
oe on RR I Tours. 
payee: 2 — * Angers. 
the Loire, ed 33 from whence 
the Duke of Beaufort 
-1 {| takes his title. 
| Nivernois, — ( Nivers. © 
harts 29 Maine, Mans. 
Fronigoes Perche Nu 
7 gent. 
Pons 3 che Beauce, Chartrees. 
0 As 5 Vendoſme. 
2-25, Poicton, 4 1 Poictiers. 
. |] Luconois, — | | Lucon. 
Angoumois, — -| | Angouleſme. 
Provinces ] Aun dis, | Rochelle, Rochefort. — 4 
ſouth of the ; TE Aubigni, from whence the Duke 
Lore, A of Richmond takes his title of 
5 | Duke in France. 
— Bourges. 
Gaſtionis, Part, J LMontargis. 
. Other great towns, Saumur, Richlieu. 
1 | Iſlands, Oleron, Ree, and Oye, 


e ſl LIONOTS is divided into Eaſt and Weſt 


| Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
XS Lionois proper, — ] \ Lionois, E. Lon. 4-55. 
28 Wu i Lionois ha 7 N. Lat. 45-50. N 
cantains, Beajolois, Beaujeu. 
Forez, { Feurs. 
Auvergne Higher, Clermont. 
Weſt Lionci Auvergne Lower, St Flour, 
N01, J Bourbonnois, a Bourbon Archibant. 
' Marche, — Gueret. 


* * 
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P R 0 VENCE'is divided into the following ae 


Subdiviſont.. Chief T 500 t 
Air, 2 - * CAix, E. Lon. . Lat. 43-20. 5 
: Riez, — Riez, Jo 
, F 82 — Rogen, in the middle of Provence, 
19 _ Eon Digne, 
Arles, — |} | Arles on the Rhone. 
Marſeilles, — Marſailles, 3 | aſron! 
Thoulon, — Thoulon, fon the ſea, 
{ Frejus, — | | Frejus, - the Ac 
D: „e Grace, „ 
Dioeeſes of J Vence, — f Vence, (pat. 
| Slandeve, Glande ve, TG Med pon t 
a q Siſteron, — * | Siſteron, : Adour 
| Apt, — Apt, N. W. : 
| II, b Forcalquir, 
Venaiſſin.— Avignon, 
| | Carpentras, | * antras, ſubje& to the Pope. th 
| Orange, — Orange on the Rhone, now . ' IF. 
1 „ 


Port- towns, Hieres, and Antibes on the ſea. 
Iſlands, Porquerolles, Porteros, Levant, St Honorat, and St Marines 


LANGUEDOCGC is divided into the Upper, an tl 
weſt, and the Lower, on the 8 40 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
{Thouloſan, ' ——> J Thoulouſe, E. Lon. 1. 
| 2 N. Lat. 43-40. Dawp! 
The upper 1 Albigetis, em_——_ co _— 
into five Foix, — — ä — Foix. 
parts, Laube. er Perpignan. 
Lauragats — — Lauragais. 
Narbonne — 1 Narbonne. 
| | Beziers, — | Beziers. 
The lower Niſmes, — Niſmes, Montpelier, 
into four 3 Gevaudan, Mende. | 
parts, eee. Vivarais, Viviers. | 
* n Fx | { ux. | | R 


GUIE N NE is divided into eight provinces, fou 
ſout hi, and four north. 
S ubdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


Guienne Proper, 3 {Bo urdeaux, W. Lon, 40.M 
South Guicnne | N. Lat. 44 50. 
contains 8 Bazas. 
, 4 Agenois, Ja 2 Burg. 
Op — _ 
ign, aintes. 
Perigort,— — £4 Periguex. 
Limoſin, — — Limoges. 
Ecrey. 8 — Chors. 
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"{SCONY is divided into three parts : I, That 
worth of the Adour ; 2. That upon the Adour ; and 


3. That South of the Adour. 
Subdivifions, © Chief Towns, 


Armagnac. —— 1 {Aughor Aux, E. Lon. 1-26, 
| Ne. | . Lat. 4 14 
Fils a c L*Elands, D*Acq's gr ax 
Nor dur. Albert. — —— 1 Albert. 
the Adour, — | | Condom, / 
| Gaure, — Verdun. 
Labour or — Bayonne. 
(pon the Gaſcony Proper, — Ayre. 
Adour, Eſterac, Mirande, 
Cominges, Lombes, - 
Lower Navar 1 Wa 115 Palais. 
pe. A a of oule, auleons, 
=”. Bearn — Pau, 
dec u ue Adour, Bed. — — || Tarbe. 
S — Ist Li:ier, 
e HE may be divided into North and South, 
Subdjviſions. Chief Towns. 
Tn between J f Vienne f E. Lon. 4 
the Rhone and on the 
on. 1-) orth the Iſere, — Rhone, N. Lat. 45 355 


Dauphine, 1 Valencipnois, | — Valence on the Rhone. 
Greſavaudan, — Grenoble on the Iſere, 


{ Gapengis, — | (Gap. - 
Embrunois, — Embrun, | 
bouth Rien. Pie. 
Dauphine, The Baronies, — Buis. 
St Paul Tricaſtin, St Paul, 
iff Brianconnois,.— } | Briancon, 


IUR CUNDF is divided into the Duchy and County of 


* 


Subdiui 4 . Chief Toaugt. 
Dijons 1 (2% E. Lon. 5-4. 
Lat. 47-15. 
Autunols, —— > Autun. 
Chalondis, — Chalons on the Sous. 
3 Auxois, — { 1 Semur, 
1 Auxerrois, — i Auxerre. 
| Charoloiss, => — Charolles. 
Briennois, — Semur. 
| Maconois, — Macon. 


The Mountains, — 2 LChatilon, 


ON 
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55 ubdiviſi ons. Chief rn 


1ſ Dole, E. Lon. 5.23. } me 
1. Bailiage of Dole, N. Lat. 47-10, "© 
Beſanco. 5 3 ; 

. Veſoul. 4 
TEN 2. Bailiage of Amont, ar "hag Lang 

of ; Ins. 0 
Foxpnty En Poligny River 
Burgundy, 13. Bailiage of Aval, ; hay, ed b 
or Franche 8 Bourgh, | angue. 
Compte, Beugey, —— 3 Belley. rs Lier 
ex, — — — Gex. [rence 
Dombes proper, — Trevous. tceivin, 
Montbelliard, ' — | |Montbelliard, ſubje& to if won 
JL Duke of Wirtemburg, ochſo1 


rds V 


eving 
he Sar 
105 N. 


LORRAT N i is divided into "the dachy of Lorrain pr 
per on the ſouth, and the duchy of ann on t 


north. re- 
Subdivifions,  _ | _ Towns, nd Oy 

[ 'S Nancy,. — Nancy, E. Lon. 6, . W. 

Duchy of 8 ' [ N. Lat. 48-44. error: 
Lorrain $ e Vauge, 2 Mirecourt, k cour 
proper, [= P iy 8 Sarlois, ns 
| La Sarbruck laele, 
# Bar-le-Duc, — 1 [Bar le- Duc, E. Lon, g. i 

LE N. Lat. 48-40. ung 

| 18 | St Michael, — Michel on the Maeſe. the 
"WOW of 31 Pontamouſon, — Pontamouſon on the hp 
Bar-le- 17 2 „„ 8 
Duc. = | TE — | | Cn, weſt, _ 
ets, — — ets, a 

” Toul, — — Toul, c on the Mal ang 

J Verdun, 1 Werdau. on the Maeſe. 2, AC 


ay of 


Port. 
Cal 
i Die] 


ALSACE is divided into the Lower Alſace on the nord] 
and Upper Alſace on the ſouth, and the Suntgow, 


Sebdiviſions, 5 Chief Towns, + arflel 

| T4: Straſburg, E. LY q- 35. N Rou 

| N. Lat. * urg, 

Hagenau. ogue 

Lower Alſace, 3 Fort Lewis. E The 
| | | | Weiſſenburg. | Indie 

; Landau. The 

= I ( Colmar, L Gui 
r Schlecſtat. The 
Upper Alſace, | | Maender arts 0 
| Pens Murbach. = 
Pfirt, or Forette. ems « 

| | Mulhauſen. 
Ja the Suntgow, Refork, _. Sei 
| POR nos  Hunwpgen, * 7 
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\ourtains.)] 1. The Alps, which divide France from Italy. 2. The 
crences,- Which divide France from Spain,. 3. Vauge, which divides 
grain from Burgundy and Alſace. 4. Mount Jura, which divides 
-nche Compte from Switzerland. 5. The Cevennes, in the province 
Languedoc. And, 6. Mount Dor, in the province of Auvergne. 


Rivers, ] 1. The Rhone, which riſes in Switzerland, and at Lyons is 
ined by, 2. The Soane ; then dividing Dauphine and Provence from 
anguedoc, falls into the Mediterranean below Arles, receiving the ri- 
rs liere and Durance in its paſſage. 3. Garonne, which riſes in the 
crenees, runs N. W. and falls into the bay of Biſcay below Bourdeaux, 
xciving the rivers Lot and Dordonne, 4. Charente, which riſes in 
moſin, and running weſtward, falls into the bay of Biſcay towards 
Nchſort. 5. Loire, which riſing in the Cevennes, runs N. and after- 
rds W. by Orleans, falling into the bay of Biſcay below Nantz; re- 
ing in its paſſage the Aller, the Cher, the Vienne, the Little Loire, 
te Sarte, and the Mayenne. 6, Seyne, which riſes in Burgundy, and 
ws N. W. by Paris and Rouen, falling into the Engliſh channel at 
yre-de-Grace receiving in its paſſage the Yonne, the Aube, the Marne, 
nd Oyſe. 7. The Rhine, which riſes in Switzerland, and running 


25. N 


6. W. divides Alſace from Suabia, being the boundary between the 
rritories of France and Germany towards the eaſt, and continuing 

k courſe N. through the Netherlands, there divides itſelf into three 

rlois, ns; receiving the Moſelle and the Sarte in its paſſage. 8. The 
lee, or Meuſe, which riſes in Champaigne, and running N. through 
on. f. drain and the Netherlands, falls into the German ſea below the Briel, 
wing received the Sambre at Namur. 9. The Schelde, which riſing 
als n the confines of Picardy, runs N. E. through the Netherlands, and 
the MW" turning weſt, falls into the German ſea at the iſland of Walcheren ; 


ceiving the Lis at Ghent, and the Scarpe at Conde. 10. The Somme, 
hich runs N. W. through Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh channel 
low Abbeville. 11. Var, which riſes in the Alps, runs S. and di- 
ding France from Italy, falls into the Mediterranean W. of Nice. 


ay of Biſcay below Bayonne. 


Ports, Bays, and Capes.) The principal ports and bays are, the ports 
Calais and Bologne in Picardy,. now almoſt choked up ; the port 


i Dieppe in Normandy ; the ports of Havre-de-Grace, Honfleur, and 
A atleur, at the mouth of the Seyne, and the capital town and port 
735. Rouen, higher up the ſame river. The ports of Caen, Bayeux, Cher- 


urg, Coutance, and Ayrances, with the capes of Barfleur and La 
ogue, are in the ſame province. | F 3%; 
The harbours or bays of St Malo, Brieux, Treguer, Morlaix, Breſt, 
Intern, Port L'Orient, Port Lquis, Vannes and Nantz in Bretany. 
The port of Rochelle, in Aunis, Rochfort, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne 
t Guienne and Gaſcony. | | | 003-4 
The ports or bays of Narbonne and Beſſiers in Languedoc; and the 
ots of Marſeilles, Toulon, and Antibes, in Provence. 1 
Air.] The air of France is temperate, neither ſo cold as the king- 
ams of the north, nor ſo hot as Spain and Italy. | 


Seil and Produce.] It produces excellent corn, wine, and oil, and 


ountaint 


. Adour runs from E. to W. through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the : 


ny thing almoſt deſirable in life: but they have neither ſuch Pos 
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' whoſe concurrence no affairs of conſequence were tranſacted. The 
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of corn, or good paſture, as we have, the ſummer-heats in many i 
ces burning up the graſs, and making the fields look like a ſandy 1 
ſert; but then they abound in fruit, which has a more delicious fla 
than ours, The ſouth of France about Montpelier has the reputati 
of being the moſt healthy air in Europe, gentlemen from every nati 
reſorting thither when they find themſelves indiſpoſed. 


Animats.] Their animals are the ſame with ours, except walves a 
chamois goats on their mountains; but neither their horſes or n. 
cattle are ſo large or ſo ſerviceable, | 


Manufattures,] Their principal manufactures are lawn, lace, can 
rie, tapeſtry, woollen and ſilk manufactures, velvets, brocades, al 
modes, leather, hard-ware, viz, gun-locks, fword-blades, and othe 
arms, toys, hats, paper, thread, tapes, and other haberdathery ware 


Trafic, ] Their foreign trade to Italy and Turkey from Marſeill 
and the ſouth of France, and from Nantz, St Maloes, and other part 
in the weſt of France, to the Weſt and Eaſt Indies, and from the port 
in the Englith channel to the Baltic and the north, is very great 
but in none have they ſucceeded more than in that of ſugar, whid 
they have in a manner monopolized, Their fiſheries alſo are very con 
Aderable, eſpecially on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and formerly ; 
Cape Breton. And they have had of late a great ſhare in the herring 
fiſhery on the coaſt of Great Britain and Shetland, WY 


Conſtitution.] As to the conſtitution of the government, it appea 
from their hiſtory, that they were a free people until the reign « 
Lewis XIII. and every province almoſt had its parliament, witho 
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are obliged chiefly to Cardinal Richelieu for the deſtruction of that can 
ſtitution, and rendering France an abſolute monarchy, in the reign 
Lewis XIII. The females, by their Salique law, are never ſuffere 
co aſcend the throne. | 


King's Titles.) The French King ſtyles himſelf, Lewis, by the gre 
of God, King of France and Navarre ; the Pope in his bulls gives bi 
the title of, Eldeſt Son of the Church, and the Maſt Chriſtian Fin „asl 
is ſtyled by foreigners : but his ſubjects, in writing or ſpeaking of bi 
call him :he King, or his Majeſty, only; and in {peaking to him, gi 
him the appellation of Sire. | | 

Arms.] The arms of France are, three flowers de lis Or, in a fiel 
Azure, ſupported by two angels in the habit of Levites, having eacdi 
of them a banner in his hands with the ſame arms; the creſt is an 
Pen crown; the whole under a grand azure pavilion ſtrewed wit 
flowers de lis Or and ermins, and over it a cloſe crown with a doubl 
flower de lis Or; on the ſides of it are flying ſtreamers, on which : 
written the words uſed in battle, Montjoy, St Dennis; and abo! 
them, on the royal banner or oriflame, Lilia non laborant neque nent. 


| Nobility.) The nobility of France conſiſts of four degrees: 1, Thi 
of the princes of the Blood; 2. The higher nobility; 3. The od 
nary nobility; and 4. The nobility taely made, He is denommate 
Firſt Prince of the Blood, who ſtands next the crown after the King 
Children. 4 
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The Dukes and Counts, Peers of France, after the Princes of the 
ood, have the precedence among the higher nobility, Anciently 
were were but ſix eccleſiaſtic and fix lay peers ; three of the ecclefiaſtics 
atatal ere Dukes, Oc. the Archbiſhop of Rheims, and the Biſhops of Lan- 
natal es and Laon; the other three ecclefiaſtics were Counts, viz. the Bi- 
op of Beauvais, the Biſhop of Chalons, and the Biſhop of Noyons. 
[he three lay dukes were, the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Nor- 
andy, and the Duke of Guienne ; and the three Counts were thoſe 
Champaigne, Flanders, and Toulouſe. The lay peerages have 
en re-united to. the crown, except Flanders, which at preſent has 
„ ther ſovereign : and the Kings of France have ſince created many 
Jukes, Counts, and Peers, without limiting them to any certain 
nder; and theſe take place according as they are regiſtered in par- 
ment. 


Kkniebts,) The Knights of the order of the Holy Ghoſt alſo are 
er port viel with the higher nobility ; as allo the governors of provinces, 
ze page licutenants-general, 
great Wl The three orders of Knighthood in France are, the order of St Mi- 
hael, the order of the Holy Ghoſt, and the order of St Lewis. The 
ry coo. {:r of St Michael was inſtituted in the year 1469, by Lewis XI. in 
mour of St Michael the Archangel, and conſiſted of 36 knights at 
rt, but has ſince been enlarged to 100. It is not eſteemed very ho- 
urable at preſent, only it is neceſſary a perſon thould be admitted of 
appeu i order before he receives that of the Holy Ghoſt. 
eign The order of the Holy Ghoſt was inſtituted in 1578, by Henry III. 
withou ng of France and Poland, This order is compoſed of 100 perſons, 
TheWithout including the Sovereign, and is conferred on the Princes of 
hat conſe Blood, Peers, and other great men of the firſt quality, 
reign of The order of St Lewis was inſtituted in the year 1693, by Lewis 
ſuffer V. and was deſigned purely for the: encouragement of the generals 
nd officers of the army. 


f Firces.] The forces of France, in time of peace, are about 200, ooo, 
wes lia in time of war 400,000, beſides a: formidable fleet of men of war; 
ng, as Mey had not leſs than 100 ſhips of the line in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
of bim their royal navy was almoſt deſtroyed in the late war. 


un, i levenuet.] The ordinary revenues of the crown amount to about 
millions Sterling, and they are enlarged at pleaſure, by raiſing the 


n a fie e of the coin, compounding ſtate- bills or debentures, and other 
ing eacWiirary meaſures, | 
* wor Taxes, }] The uſual method of raiſing taxes is by the zaille, or 


id-tax, 

The taillon, which the nobility are obliged to pay as well as the 
mmons, is only another land-tax, 
By aids, which we call cuſtoms on merchandiſe, 

By gabels, which is a tax upon ſalt. 

by a capitation, or poll-tax. 

By the tenths of eſtates and employments. 

By the ſale of all offices of juſtice. 

37 a tenth, or free gift of the clergy, 
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The court have lately required the clergy to give in the full ya 
of their eſtates, that they may judge what proportion their free g 
bears to the taxes paid by the laity. ; 


huge 


urge al 


ſe gen 
Laſtly, By confiſcations and forfeitures. 45 t 
Perſons and Habits.] The French are of a lower ſtature and lic” del 
make than ſome of their neighbours ; but well proportioned, nin" to 
and active. Their complexion indeed is not much admired ; but d then 
ladies never fail to mend it with paint. As to their habits, they cha Antiqu 
their faſhions almoſt as often as the moon changes; in which they We a tri 
imitated by the beau monde in England, and therefore they need {tyhithe 
deſcription, ; | les fro 
Genius and Neniper.] They are a gay ſprightly people, ſeldom , che 
jected by misfortune, but uſually preſerve their temper in the lo ſt 
circumſtances; they are, however, extremely vain, looking on | yeduct: 
nations round them as little better than ſavages. In courteſy Arles 1 
good breeding, as it is called, they ſeem to exceed other people; WE" all 
nothing more is meant by all their cringes and flattery, than to ich pr. 
commend themſelves to the eſteem of the world. They are pr be! 
much ſtrangers to ſincerity and real friendſhip ; and though no beg! 
ſubmit to adverſe fortune with a better grace, or act their parts in! alli 
life with more decency, they are intolerably inſolent in proſperity, Verfail 
extremely litigious, The nation is ſeldom at reſt, perpetually nl ful 
ding and iniulting their neighbours ; and when they have no fore Faris, 
wars, they fall upon one another at home. We ſeldom find a g curiol 
tleman without a Jaw-ſuit ; and they were perpetually engaged ol th 
duels as well as law-ſuits, until Lewis XIV. put a ſtop to that ba witl 
rous cuſtom. | Et | ich the 
The women enjoy great freedoms here; the men are ſeldom of" lift. 
mented with jealouſy, but, on the contrary, introduce their wives ili” thou 
all companies, and are proud of ſeeing them admired and court{f.::2u9 
But if their women make a tolerable figure when they are dreſſed Wh, or 
abroad, they cannot be much commended tor their modeſty or clea Latin 
neſs at home. Bathfulneis is eſteemed a moſt unpardonable faut by r 
mong the French ladies. courts 
Diver/ions,] The uſual diverſions of the French are either p,“, 
gaming, walking, or taking the air in coaches. They have twok ſur le 
of play-houſes; one for operas, and another for comedies. They / 
given to gaming; but games of mere hazard are prohibited, 6G 9 1 
part of the time of people of quality is taken up in viſiting in , '*2 
coaches. In the evening they take the air in the Courſe, which e 
ſiſts of three pleaſant walks of trees along the banks of the river Se been 
Thoſe who have a mind to take the air further out of town, dri the In 
the Bois de Bologne, or the Bois de Vincennes; and as Paris is I preſen 
round form, it is but a little way to the fields from any part af W's ſuf 
town. ved to 
About eight or nine o'clock in the evening, moſt of the coaches Mis in 
torn to the gate of the Tuilleries, where the company alight, and heir 
in ihc Gre gardens of that palace. | | cribe t 
The French nobility and gentry, or nobleſſe, learn to dance, fee cha. 
and ride the great horſe ; and hunting is their principal rural divert his. 
though they ſeldom ride a fox-chace as the Engliſh do. A French . addr 
woman, when he hunts, provides himſelf with a heavy pair of jack bed; 


% 
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huge war-ſaddle, and a monſtrous: eurb- bridle, as if he was to 
urge an enemy rather than ride after a timorous hare or deer. But 
ſe gentlemen. go out rather to ſee the game-killed than hunted : 
is the buſineſs of the huntſmen, who call. their Lords to fee the 
ne deſtroyed, when they have brought it into the toils, or direct 
m to proper ſtations where they may take a view of the chace now 
u then. | | 

y cha {1119 11ities and Curigſities.] The moſt remarkable curioſities in France 
they Wt: © triumphal arch almoſt entire at Orange ; another at Rheims; an 
need Whphitheatre at Niſmes almoſt entire, and a magnificent bridge twelve 
es from thence, conſiſting of three ſtories of arches above: one ano- 
er, the laſt of which was an aqueduct, There is alſo a temple of 
ina ſtil} remaining near Niſmes. There are the remains of Roman 
zeducts in ſeveral parts of France; and a Roman obeliſk of granate 
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> nes in Provence, fifty-two feet high, and ſeven in diameter at the 
rtely : | 

ble: . all of one ſtone. The royal canal, or canal of Languedoc, 
6h % Wh preſerves the communication between the ocean and Mediterra- 


an, being 100 miles in length, is one of the greateſt works of this 
, begun and finiſhed by Lewis XIV. carried over the mountains 
rallies, and even through a mountain in one place. The palace 
Verſailles was another of the works of Lewis XIV. eſteemed the molt 
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wu ls utiful and magnificent palace in Europe. And the places or ſquares: 
no for Paris, uniformly built of hewn ſtone, may well: be reckoned among 
ts curioſities of France. Take the whole city of Paris together, it 1s- 


ol the grandeſt and moſt beautiful cities in Europe: we no where 
et with ſuch a number of noblemens palaces, elegantly built, among 
ich that of Luxemburg is uſually eſteemed the fineſt, This city 1s 
ut fifteen miles in circumference, and contains upwards of fix hun- 
d thouſand people. ; | 


language.] The language of France is a mixture of Latin. and High. 


1gaged 
hat bar 


eldom t 
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dreſſed Which, or German, (the laſt of which was introduced by the Franks), but 
or clea Latin till prevails moſt. It has been very much improved and re- 
le faut by the academy of Paris of late years, and is ſpoke in moſt of 


courts in Europe. The Lord's prayer in French is as follows: Noftre 
fe hu er au ciel, ton nom ſoit ſanttifie ; ton regne vienne ; ta volunte ſoit 
fur le terre comme dans le ciel: donne nous aPavenir chaque jour notre 
M pardonnes nous nos offences comme nous pardornes d cieux qui nous ont 
1 * ne nous mets pas dans la rentation, Mais deliveres nous du mal ; puiſ- 
Cab f regne, la puiſſance, & la glorie tappertienne pour jamais. Amen, 


in 
— feligian.] The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, ſmee the Proteſtants 
river SM: been ſuppreſſed, as they were in 1684. But they never would ad- 
vn, dri the Inquiſition here: And the Pope's ſupremacy was rejected until 
paris is fW preſent reign ; but according to the conſtitution Unzgentitzs, the 
part of Ne ſupremacy ſeems now to be eſtabliſhed, and every eccleſiaſtic is 
ged to ſubſcribe that conſtitution; though every parliament oppo- 
is meaſure with great warmth, as welt as the clergy, At pre- 
their priefts refuſe to adminiſter the ſacrament to thoſe that do not 
cmbe the conſtitution Unigenitus, which advances the Pope's power 
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lance, fa that of the crown; and the King takes the part of the prieſt a- 
ral diverlWt his own prerogative, which the 1everal parliaments of the king- 
French of addreſſing his Majeſty ayainft, the parliament of Paris was 
of jack bohed; and it is expected this will occaſion a breach between the 


clergy 
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clergy and laity, and may produce a reformation of religion in tl; 
kingdom, | | | 

The number of people in France, before the perſecution and expul. 
fion of the Proteſtants, was computed at twenty millions, but noy 
there are not more than fifteen millions; their continual wars, as wel 
as perſecutions, having very much leſſened their numbers, 


Archbiſhoprics and Biſhoprics. ] There are ſeventeen archbiſlioprics ig 
France, viz. 1, Lyons; comprehending the biſhoprics of Autun 
Langres, Macon, and Chalon. 2. Sens; compreliending the biſtiopricy 
of Trois, Auxerre, and Nevers. 3. Paris; comprehending the b 
ſhoprics of Chartres, Orleans, and Meaux. 4. Rheims; comprehending 
the biſhoprics of Soiſſons, Laon, Chalons, Noijon, Beanvois, Amieng 
Senlis, and Boulogne. 5. Rouen; comprehending the biſhoprics 
Bayeaux, Eureux, Averanches, Seez, Liſieux, and Coutances. 6. Tour 
comprehending the bithoprics of Mans, Angiers, Rennes, Nantes, Cog 
nouaille, Vannes, St Malo, St Brien, Triguier, St Paul de Leon, an 
Dole. 7. Bourges; comprehending the bithoprics of Clermont, L. 
moges, St Flour, Le Puy, and Tulle. 8. Alby; comprehending th 
biſhoprics of Caſtres, Mende, Rodez, Cahors, and Vahors. 9. 50 
deaux ; comprehending che biſhopries of Poictiers, Saintes, Angouleſm 
Perigeux, Agen, Condom, Sarlat, Rochelle, and Lucin. 10. Auch 
comprehending the bithoprics of Acquis, Aire, Bazas, Bayonne, Com 
minges, Conſerans, Lectour, Meſcar, Oleron, and Tarbes. 11. Thou 
louſe; comprehending the biſhoprics of Pamieres, 'Mirepoiz, Monta 
ban, Labour, St Papoul, Lombez, and Rieux, 12. Narbonne; con 
prehending the biſhoprics of Carcaſſone, Alet, Beziers, Adge, Li 
deve, Montpellier, Niſmez, Uſez, St Pons, and Perpignan. 11 
Arles; comprehending the biſhoprics of Marſeilles, Orange, St Pa 
de Chateau, and Thoulon. 14. Aix; comprehending the biſhopni 
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of Apt, Reiz, Frejus, Gap, and Siſteron. 15. Vienne; comprehen f Pri 
ing the biſhoprics of Valence, Die, Grenoble, Viviers, and Mauriem . n 
16. Beſancon; comprehending the bithoprics of Bellay, Baſil, and La 77 M 
ſanne in Switzerland. And 17. Embrun ; comprehending the bilkq > 7 
Tics of Digne, Glandeve, Vence, Senez, Grace, and Nice. a | 
The Archbiſhop of Lyons is Count and Primate of France. 4 Wl ; 
The Archbiſhop of Sens is Primate of France and Germany, Th : 
'The Archbiſhop of Paris is Duke and Peer of France. a 
The Archbiſhop of Rheims is Duke and Peer. 3 
And the Archbiſhop of Rouen is Primate of Normandy. * 3 
Univerſities.) There are eighteen univerſities in France, vis. I. Maul 
Tis. 2. Orleans. 3. Rheims. 4. Poictiers. 5. Bourdeaux. 6. rarkent 
day 7. Nantz. 8. Caen. 9. Bourges. 10. Montpelier, 11. M th 
ors. 12. Valence. 13. Aix. 14. Avignon. 15. Dole. 16. parts 
pignan. 17. Pont a Mouſon. 18. Orange. hs {tj 
Academies.) Beſides theſe, ſeveral academies are erected; as, the nd 
demy Francois ; the royal academy of ſciences; an academy W-* be 
painting and ſculpture; another for architecture; and the Go bei, thir 
where all mechanic arts are exerciſed and improved, ne 48 
| 6 Pin 

Convents.] They compute there are about 750 great convenb. -. 
monks, and 200 of nuns, in France, and about 10,000 other 1a. -* 44 
convents; that there are in all upwards of 200,000 monks and ll. et 


in the kingdem ; and that the revenues of the clergy and re 
* 
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uſes of all kinds, amount to twenty-ſix millions Sterling per an- 


um, 


expul. FRENCH gold coins. L. . 
t no rue old Louis d'Or of France is valued at — 0 16 9 
is well "he half and quarter in proportion. Wn 

| The new Louis d'Or, or Guinea, | — — 1 0 0 
Yies it The half and quarter in proportion. 1 
A FRENCH ſilver coins. 
op iy The old ecu of France, being 60 ſols Tournois, 9 4 6 
che re new ecu, being 5 livres, or 100 ſols, 0:.5 © 
endl The half and quarter in proportion. They have allo pieces of 3+ 
m Jl id 5 fols, and a liard, the 4th part of a ſol. | | 
ics Accounts are kept in France by livres, ſols, and deniers ; 1 livre is 
Tom dss, and 1 fol 12 deniers ; but by late arrets their livres are redu- 
„halt the value. 


nt, Ii Revolutions and memorable events. | 
Ranſalpine Gaul, now denominated France, was probably peopled 
irom Italy, which adjoins to it on the eaſt. The firſt remarkable 


hath rolution that we read of here was, the conqueit of this country by 
deu Romans, under the conduct of Julius Cæſar, about forty-eight years 


* gore Chriſt. He found it divided into abundance of petty kingdoms 
Mans d itates, whom he attacked ſeparately, and thereby made an eaſy 
__ queſt of the whole; and had they been united, the Romans were ſo 
va ch ſuperior to the Gauls in military diſcipline, that they muſt have 
Se; admitted to their dominion in the end. 


gt 5 Auguſtus divided this country into four provinces; viz. 1 . Gallia Nar- 

aſho 5 nentis, ſo called from the city of Narbonne; comprehending Langue- 
* be, Provence, Dauphine, and part of Savoy. 2. Aquitanica, ſo call- 

* from the capital Aquæ Auguſtæ, now Dax; comprehending the pro- 


— ces next the Pyrenees. 3 Celtz, which was the largelt; contain- 
e bilde g Lionois, Orleanois, Tournois, Burgundy, part of Champaigne, the 


|: of France, Normandy, and Bretagne. And 4. Belgica; containing 
cardy, the reſt of Champaigne, Franche Compte, the Netherlands, 
d all that part of Germany which lies welt of the river Rhine. 
ine Romans continued in the poſſeſſion of this country until the year 
do, or thereabouts, when the northern nations broke in upon che Em- 
re. iz. the Goths, Vandals, Suevi; and at length the Franks, a Ger- 
a nation, which came from Franconia, fixed themietves in that part 
vis, I. Gaul which lies north of the river Loire, and gave it the name of 
Lot fantenland, now France. The Burgundians, another German nation, 
, © Ib ed the Rhine about the ſame time, and having poſſeſſed the ſouth- 
16. PAW parts of Gaul, gave the name of Burgundy to their conqueſts, the 
s till remaining poſſeſſed of the fouth-wett provinces of Gaul. Pha- 
18, the 2% end is {aid to have been the firſt King of the Franks in Gaul, and to 
ademp begun his reign about the year 420; and Merovee is reckoned 
e Gobeli third King, from whom the firlt race of their Kings is denomina- 
tne Werovinian line. But Father Daniel, one of their beſt hiſtorians, 
& opinion, that Clovis was their firſt King, who began his reign 
z 486, being alſo the firſt Chriſtian monarch of that nation; at 
de coronation they relate, the holy oil, kept at Rheims fer anoint- 
z their Kings, was brought from heaven by a dove. 
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netrating into the heart of the kingdom, were entirely defeated | 


princes do at this day), only acknowledging the King their he: 
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74 F.K A N C 2.3 
The generals of che Franks, on the conqueſt of Gaul, diſtributed i 


— 
* 


dome 


lands among their officers; and theſe, with the clergy, conſtituu raded 
their firſt great councils or parliaments. The firſt government hel the b 
ſeems to have been a kind of mixed monarchy, nothing of moment MMO La 
ing tranſacted without the concurrence of the grand council, conſiſtuu rached 


of the principal officers, who held their lands by military tenure 
But as to the conquered Gauls, their hiſtorians are of opinion, the 
were reduced to a ſtate of ſervitude, and only manured the lands { 
their maſters the Franks, having nothing they could call their oi 


ngdom 
farsy 48 
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This was the conſtitution of the government during the firſt a Lewis 
of their Kings, until Charles Martet uſurped the ſovereignty, bone of 
& ith im to O 


This nobteman was Marſhal of France, or Mayor of the Palac 


The | 
and long exerciſed the ſovereign power in the name of King Childer 


ere ma 


a weak ignorant prince, as many of his predeceſſors had been; be ma 
the Saracens, who were at this time maſters of the ſouth of France, vers, 
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Charles Martel ; which rendered him fo popular, that with the eo 
fent of the people and the Pope, who looked upon him as the delive 
of Chriſtendom, he aſſumed the dominion of France in his own nan 
ſtyling himſelf Duke of all France; and having a victorious army at} 
devotion, did not only depoſe the King, but altered the confſtituti 


Je COINT 
depriving both the nobility and clergy of their thare in the governmei uting 
rendering himſelf an abſolute prince. And his fon Pepin took up And t. 
him the ſtyle, as well as the ſtate of a King. However, he reſtored | procu 
nobility and clergy their ancient rights and privileges, on their ag o rem 
ing to confirm his uſurpation, and ſetting aſide the firſt race of thin: 7. 


Kings. | 

He alſo divided the provinces amongſt his principal nobility, alk 
ing them to exerciſe ſovereign authority in their reſpective gove 
ments, until they at length aſſumed an independency, (as the Germ 
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which: was the riie of thoſe numerous principalities, and of their ſe 
ral parliaments ; for every province retained the ſame form of gove 
ment as had been exerciſed in the whole. No laws were made, 
taxes raiſed, without the concurrence of the grand council, confi 
of the clergy and nobility. / 
Charlemaign, the ſon of Pepin, conquered Italy, Germany, andp 
of Spain, and was crowned Emperor of the Romans by Pope Li 
anno 800. And from him this race of Kings was ealled the Carlin 
line. He died 814, and left the Empire to his ſon Lewis. The Emp 
was divided from France about fourſcore years afterwards; and Frat 
ſuffered very much from the invaſion of the Normans, whe ravaf 


the whole country, and laid fiege to Paris. Whereupon the French ht to! 
greed to yield, up Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo their commandiminiſt: 
about the year goo, on condition he would withdraw his troops Mirgunc 
of the other provinces ; which he did, and marrying Giſela, the Frei ri, w 
King's daughter, he was perſuaded to profeis himſelf a Chriſtian. Henry 

The Carlovinian race of Kings continued ſovereigns of France u obta 
the reign of Lewis IV. anno 987, when Hugh Capet, a pop poſed 
nobleman, uſurped the throne, and began a new line of monarq Oriea 


cailed the Capetine line. 
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ted of Some few Fears after, viz. f 10915 William Puke of Norman 
naded England; and having defeated King Harold, who was kille 
nt hel the battle, mounted his throne, Cruſadoęs, or expeditions to the 
ent U Land, for the recovery of Jeruſalem from the Saracens, being 
aſiſtin:ached up by the orders of the Pope at this time, the princes of eyery 
enureagdom in Europe, with many of their ſubjects, engaged in theſe holy 
u, hs as they were called, in which many Ne. people periſhed; 
nds (id though they took Antioch, Jeruſalem, and ſeyeral other ſtrong places 
ir om baleſtine, they loſt them all again within 200 years. | 
levis IX. with moſt of the nobility of France, were taken priſoners 
y, one of theſe expeditions, (in Egypt), and it coſt them an immenſe 
| im to obtain their liberty. | SC EOS 
Pa The Pope introducing the French into Sicily in the ſame reign, they 
bilder re maſſacred and expelled by the Sicilians in the next, viz. 1282. 
ie maſſacre being executed on Eaſter eye, when the bells rung for 
nce, plMWr:rcrs, this ſlaughter is generally called the Sicilian veſpers. | 
ated The kingdom of Navarre was added to the crown of France in the 
the car 128 5, by the marriage of Philip IV. with Jane Queen of Navarre. 
deliver The conſtitution of the government received a conſiderable alteration 
n nan this reign : for the clergy and nobility refuſing to grant the King 
ny at yplies for the wars, he ſummoned the deputies or repreſentatives gf 
ſuitutiq e commons to parliament, and conſtituted them a third eſtate on their 
ernnedWrating what he wanted. | 5 
ook up 4nd the Pope having commanded the clergy to grant him no money, 
tored Oi: procured a French cardinal to be elected on the death of the Pope, 
ir agre removed the ſee from Rome to Avignon in France, where it con- 
e of ed 70 years. | 
lu this reign alſo the order of Knights Templars was aboliſhed in 
nnce, and in all the kingdoms of Europe anne 1312. Theſe knights 
> poverWre an order that had devoted themſelves to the defence of the Holy 
Germ ad, and of = pilgrims that reſorted thither ; and had large com - 
ar bea nderies or eſtates ſettled on them in every Chriſtian country, | 
weir (cal Hubert, Count Dauphin of Vienne, transferred his dominions to th 
f goveſ ern of France, anno 1344, on condition that the eldeſt ton of France 
made, ad be ſtyled Dauphin; as he is at this day. 
config Eward III. King of England, claiming the crown of France as de- 
aded in a direct line from Philip IV. invaded that kingdom, and ob- 
and palfincd a deciſive victory at Creſſy in Picardy, anno 1346, and the next 


Pope L r took Calais. | 


arlooingy The French were again defeated, anno 1356, at Poictiers, by Edward 

ve Emp: Black Prince, eldeſt fon of Edward III. and John the French Ning, 

nd Fra his fon Philip, brought priſoners to England. | | 

5 — Charles VI. the French King, being ſeized with a kind of frenzy, and 
rene 


lit to govern, the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans contended for the 
mmand h hiniſtration; and the quarrel grew to that height, that the Duke of 
troops Girgundy cauſed the Duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets gf 
the FreaiFs, which laid the foundation of a civil war in that kingdom. 

nenry V. King of England, invading France about the ſame time, 
rance UW obtaining a victory at Agincourt in Artois, anno 1415, the French 
a popu oled a reconciliation between the Duke of Burgundy and the family 
monarq Vrieans; and a conference was held between the young Duke of 

r F 2 Orleans 
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Burgundy and the Queen joined the Engliſh, with whoſe aſſiſtance Ki 


in Paris, anno 1413. 


peace being made with them, many thouſands of the Proteſtants w 
"maſſacred in Paris, and other parts of the * anno 1572. Ki 
Henry III. being thought to favour the Prote 


Orleans and the Duke of | Burgundy, to accommodate matters: by; NI 
a ſecond conference the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans cauſed i _ 
rie 


Duke of Burgundy to be murdered: whereupon the young Duke The E 
e 


Henry made almoſt an entire conqueſt of France. And holding a pre. 
liament at Paris, the King of England was conſtituted regent of Fran Utrec 
during the life of the French King Charles VI. declared ſucceſſor to i be 2! 
crown, and at the ſame time married the Princeſs Catherine, the Frei 17 
King's daughter, Charles the Dauphin being excluded the ſucceſſii Ipre 
But King Henry dying, and leaving an infant ſon behind him, Char med to 
the Dauphin cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King, and recovered 5 thi 

(as Ce. 


the countries the Engliſh had poſſefſed themſelves of; though the! 


fant King Henry VI. had been proclaimed and crowned King of Frau k the 


un a {6 
land, 


Charles VIII. annexed the duchy of Bretagne to the crown of Fran Fe C 
2 1 e 


by marrying the heireſs of that duchy, anno 1491. 


The French have often invaded Italy, and as often been unfortun 1069, 
in their wars on that fide. King Francis I. was taken priſoner at Ned al 
battle of Pavia by the Imperialiſts, and carried into Spain, anno152M" <tc 

France was diſtracted with civil wars about the year 1560, ſome Wi" ! 
croachments having been made by the court on the rights and liber reſto 
of the ſubject; and a perſecution was alſo raiſed againſt the Proteſtau i lad in 
who took the part of the patriots or malecontents; and an infidic a: 

ua, 


| ca, a 


ants, was aſſaſſinated WI *ptem 


one Clement, a monk. This prince being the laſt of the houſe of gra 
lois, was ſucceeded by a diſtant relation, viz, Henry IV. way. crab] 
varre, the firſt of the houſe of Bourbon that fat upon the throne ?r:/en; 
France; and he being a Proteſtant, was obitinately oppoſed by the Mis the 
tholic party; and though he changed his religion to ingratiate him this p. 
with his ſubjects, yet having paſſed the edi& of Nantz for the tolerate authc 
of the Proteſtants, he was aſſaſſinated by one Ravilliac, a friar, in WWiamen 
ſtreets of Paris, anno 1610. e take 
Lewis XIII. a minor of nine years of age, ſucceeding, his mot fx an 
Mary of Medicis, was declared regent ; who continued to invade Vbere 
liberties of the ſubject, and revived the perſecution againſt the c ye: 
teſtants; which occaſioned another civil war. But Cardinal Richel zreger 
being introduced into the miniſtry about this time, either by creat, or 
diviſions among the malecontents, by bribes, or force, entirely e inte; 
dued the parliament of Paris, and put a final period to their liber n thi 
took all the towns that had been given to the Proteſtants for their Wi if the 
curity, the laſt of which wir Rb which ſurrendered to him diput 


the 8th of October 1628, after a ſiege of two years; and from this t! 
France may be looked upon as an abſolute monarchy. The Card 
died in 1642, and the King himſelf on the 14th of May 1643, be 
ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Lewis XIV. a child of five years of 2 
under the tuition of his mother; who brought Cardinal Mazarine i 
the adminiſtration ; and he followed Richelieu's ſteps, in rendering 
crown arbitrary, and extending the frontiers of France on every | 
viz, Flanders, Germany, and Spain. At the Pyrenean _ - 
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afillon in Catalonia, and moſt of the towns in the Netherlands taken 
jr France, were confirmed to that crown, and Lewis XIV. thereupon 
zrried the eldeſt Infanta of Spain. | — 

The French invaded the United Netherlands, anne 1672, and redu- 
a three provinces, Lewis XIV. keeping his court almoſt a whole year 
Utrecht; but retired from thence in 1673, on the Germans marchin 
\ the aſſiſtance of the Dutch. However, in 1677, the French too 
e county of Burgundy, and the towns of Valenciennes, Cambray 
pres, in the Netherlands, from the Spaniards ; which were con- 
med to France by the treaty of Nimeguen, 1658. And in the year 
&, the French ſurpriſed Straiburg ; which, with Alſace, was after» 
rs ceded to them, | 5 
u the year 1684, Lewis XIV. repealed the edict of Nantz, and be- 

12 ſevere perſecution of the Proteſtants, who fled thereupon into 
gland, and other countries, where they ſet up the ſilk - manufactures. 
The Grand Monarch alſo bombarded Genoa, and laid it in aſhes. 
$1689, he invaded the Palatinate of the Rhine, and burnt and de- 
weed all the fine towns in that country. As to their hiſtory ſince, I 
ut refer to the ſtate of Spain; I ſhall only obſerve, that though the 
msof France were ſucceſsful in the firſt war againſt the Confederates, 
j reſtored all they had taken at the peace of Ryſwick, anno 1697. 
uu in the ſecond war they were beaten on every ſide, and loſt Ita» 

ini nd great part of Flanders; and reſtored to Great Britain, Nova 
nts w a, Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland, and all they had taken in A- 

2. IIa, at the peace of Utrecht, anne 1713. | * 
"nated . Lptember 1. 1715. Lewis XIV. died, and was ſucceeded by his 
fe of Mu. grandſon Lewis XV. the preſent King, of whoſe reign the moſt 
uw of morable events may be ſeen among thoſe of England, Germany, &c, 


ne reſent State. ] The French boaſt much of their Salique law, which 
y the (its the ſucceſſion of the crown to the male iſſue: but notwithſtand- 
te him; this pretended Salique law, the Kings of France, when the legiſla- 
tauthority was lodged in them ſolely, and the King and ſtates, on 
laments, when the legiſlative authority was veſted in them jointly, 
re taken upon them to ſet aſide the eldeſt ſon of the preceding King, 
uf another upon the throne, *- 
Vhere the King is a minor, that is, before he has entered the four- 
th year of his age, the adminiſtration of the government is lodged 
aregent, uſually the Queen-mother, if ſhe ſurvive the deceaſed 
bs, or the firſt Prince of the Blood, according as either of them can 
le intereſt, or influence the parliament of Paris, whoſe determina- 
Lin this matter is uſually acquieſced in by the reſt of the kingdom 
il the deceaſed King appoints a regent by his will, there is ſeldom 
üſpute about the matter. | | | „„ 
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Situation and Extent. 


rr. 
38 Ta bx With 


K and N. Lat, 7 7 = 
bi 48-7. 


Boundaries. 1 Ounded by Switzerland and the Alps, v 

it from Germany, on the north; by anoths 
of Germany, and the gulf of Venice, on the eaſt; by the 
ranean, on the ſouth; and by the tame ſea, the Alps, ns 6.1 
Var, which divide it from France, on the weſt, ol 4 ll 


IT ALY is ſually thrown into three grand oil 
Grand Diviſſons. Subdiviſions, Chief Tow 


[ft [ Savoy, dukedom, 
Piedmont, principality, 
The Upper or North- | 3 3 
ern diviſion, com- 2 eee 3 
5 * e Lom- © I * CEE * , 1 
bardy, | A | Ts R— 7 
(Mantua,. 
1 Venice, ?2ᷣ— — 
Le 1 Genoa, MOL) nas 
Tuſcany, dukedom, 
The Middle. diviſion Pope's territories, — 
contains, Re E | 
P. ? St Marino, — Maru 
= Lower or South: Naples, kingdom, now N: les. 
diviſion contains, called S7czly. | c 1 
Subdiviſions, Chief Tour 
? | Chamberry, 
a I ]Savoy, proper, Kat. 260 Lai 
i is Ot lan. N 
. 2 Geneva, C. | Annecy. 3 
Sardini . " 5 Chablais, C. — 1 Tonor, or 10 
: Tarantaiſe, — Mouſtriers. 
Maurienne valley, | | St John de Mail 
Fofligny, — | | Bonneville. 
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„ 79 
Subdivi ſions. | Chief 8 


Piedmont, proper, J Turin, E. Lon. 7-16, 
| | N. Lat. 44-50. 
I Pignerol, | 
Carignan. 
Verceil, lordſhip, | Vercal, 
mont, Princi- Maſſeran, princip. Maſſeran. 
ity, ſubject to] Ivrea, marq. * Ivrea. 
e King of — Aſti, county, Atti 
nia. Suſa, marq. Suſa. 
Saluzza. 1 | Saluzzo, Coni, 
Vaudois vallies, | | Pragelas, or Cluſon. 
Nice, or Nizza, ter. Nice. 
Tende, county, Tende. 
18 county, Aouſte. 


NA E. Lon. 8-55. 
N. Lat. 45. 

457. 

Aqui. 


tferrat, ducky, fubje& to the King | 


Sardinia, 


Subj A TER Paveſan, | a _ WT us 


ſMilaneſe proper, 1 q Milan, E. Lon. 9-30» 
Pai. 
Queen of Novares, —— x. Novara. 
Hungary. | Eater —_— 2 
115 1 Lodeſan, 
. | Cremoneſe, — | ho... 
Subject to the{ Tortoneſe, | Tortona, 
King of Sar- Alexandrin,. 1 Alexandria. 
dinia, Laumellin, J LLaumello. 
{ Genoa proper, ] \ Genoa, E. Lon. 9-3. 
| | N. Lat. 44-89- 
Sarona, ter. 1 Savona. 
Vado, ter. — Vado. 
2 ter. — | | Mate 
Final, ter. 1 Final. 
102, weſt coaſt, 4 Alben ga, ter. — Albenga. : 
| Oneglia, ter, — Oneglia, ſubje& to the 
| King of Sardinia. 
St Remo, ter, — 181 Remo. 
Vintimiglia, ter. Lore 
ect toits Prince, L Manaco, pr. Monaco. 


N. Lat. 44-45» 


Placentia. 1 Mt 


Rapallo, Nr — . 
tern _ Lavigna, 
Don Philip, as 


Ice, W 
ma, fubjes to 1 — ö — 3 11. 


Placentia, duchy, I 
Modena, duchy, Modena, E. Lon. 11-20, | 
| N. Lat. 44-45. : | | 

{ 

| 


dena, ſubject to 


Mirandola, duchy, \ 9 Mirandola. 
own Duke, 


5 duchy, Rhegio. 
Borſello. | | 
Carp, 1 
F 4 Mantua, if! 


Bs | y- r @. $= © 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
Mantua proper, ] Mantua, E. Lon. 11.1; 
Mantua, D. ſubject N. Lat. 45-20. 
to Auſtria, except] Guaſtalla, duchy, ] Guaſtalla, ſubject to th, 
5 Guaſtalla, ceded 1 Prince of Parma, 
to Don Philip, Caſtiglione. 
| TL Luzzara, 
| | Venice, E. Lon. 1, 
| N. Lat. 45-40. 


1 
Venice, duchy, 


Paduan, —— | Padua, 
Veroneſe, —— | Verona, 
Breſciano, — Breſcia. 
| Bergamaſeo, — | 8 
1 | Y Cremaſco, —— rema, 1 
Venice, republic, , 1 So, ope's te 
Rovigno, — Rovigno. 
Trevigiano, — Treviſo. 
Zelluneſe, — Belluno. 
Friuli, — Aquileia. 
N Udineſe, — Udina. 
: 2 Iſtria, part, — ö | Cabo de Iſtria. 


Iſlands in and near the gulf of Venice; Cherſo, Oſero, Vegia, Arbe 
Pago, Longa, Brazza, Leſina, Curzola, Cephalonia, Corfu, 4a 


La Praga. | 
Suddivifiens, Chief Towns, 
Zara, E. Lon. 11, 
| N. Lat. 44. 
Venetian towns on the coaſt of Dalmatia, 4 Nona. 
i Spalatto. 
| 1 Sebinico, 
Morlachia, — — — Segna. 
Florentine, duchy, ] ' Florence, E. Lon. 
12-15. N. Lat. 
Tuſcany, Grand | 43-30, 
duchy, ſubject to] Sienneſe, duchy, Sienna. 
the Emperor, Piſan, | Piſa. 8 
Leghorn, f ſub. toti ples, x 
| Fiombino, 1 Empe:olif 97h, 
Maſſa Carara, principality, ſubject to its } Maſſa. 


t Marin 


Lucca, republic, . ) Lucca, E Lon 11-20 


we | N. Lat. 43-46» 
Coaſt del Preſidii, or the Garriſons, ſubje& } | 3 L 
to the King of the Iwo dicilies, — \ 1 Orbitello. 


A 


| 


ope's territories, 4 


Ti: a. N 1 


on 


Subdiviſions. 


dicily, 


Marino, republic, 


ples, now 6 


Chief Towns, 
Rome, E. Lon. 13. 
N. Lat. 41-45. 


, Tivoli. 
Campania of Rome, Freſcatts. 
6 | Oſtia. 
| Albano, 
| | Viterbo. 
5 | Civitta Vecchia, 
St Peter's patri- Bracciano. | 
mony, } Caſtro. 
| | { Orvietto. 
| q | LAquapendente. 
Spoletto, | 
Ombria, or Spoletto, N — 
CNS. 
pl | | CONa, 
Ancona, marq. f Loretto. 
4 | (Urbino. 
| Urbino, duchy, Peſar O. 
Semigalia. 
| Romania, — Nil. 
Bologneſe,.pu ⁴ Bologna. 
Ferrareſe, —— F ; . Joo 
Lavoro, — J] (Naples, E. Lon. 15. 
. 
Capua. 
| Gaieta, 
Ultra, princip. Benevento. N 
Citra, princip. Salerno, 
Moliſe, — I Bojano, 
Baſilicate, -— | |] Cerenza, 
Sitra Calabria, 7 q Coſenza, 
Ult. Calabria, Rhegio. 
Ult. Abruzzo, Aquilla. 
| Citra Abruzzo, Chieti. 
Capitinat, or Apulg. | | Manfredonia, 
Barri, — Barri. * 
Otranto, Otranto. 
| Brundiſi, 
4 | LTarenta. . 
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| | 1 n the n 
10 lands. C the * 
ä l 2. 
: Subdavifions. f  Chie T Mediter! 
Val de Mazara, ? 1 i IT. 
| Ia 8 
6 — Val de Demona, \ "0k 2007 phch 
| | ** de Noto, | | Syracuſe. 4 T1 
} 4Noto. 4 
- Cabo de Cagliari, J (Cagliari, E. Lon, 91 through 
3 e | N. Lat. 39. zean be 
Sardinia, — 4 J Oriſtagni. 3 W3 
! CabodeLogodasi | 4 Szffarr. "I 10 . 
1 | Catel Aragoneſe, p T1 
| Baſtia, E. Lon. 9-46... 
Corſica, — — 3 . ome, | 
| | Bonifacio, x 6 = 
Malta, ſubject to the Knights of st 2 of Mal E. Lon. der de nort 
Jeruſalem, — * II eau bel 
3 1 Livari, _—_ {Lipar FE. Lon. 15, BY 
Lipari iſlands, north L — N. Lat. 39. daes 
. . Rotte, ef Italy 
of Sicily, < : 
I Panaria, : Naples, 
7 = — Franca, 
apTris.. | 4 — E. Ss horn, P 
N. Lat. Ph why Rheg1o, 
Tichia, - — IIchia, E. Lon. 14-00" * 
.. Lat. 44. : and 
| 3 In th 
Iflands on the weſt Cigl * „ 2 Talada, 
coalt of [taly, ba, * 19 pcto Lon One, E. 0 and the 
f 11-30. N. Lat. 42-3 The 
ſubject to Sicily, Sando, 
— 1. Porto Ferraio, tubje The | 
Tuſeany. 5 Catania 
ne FE) Aleſſio ii 
{ Gargona, E. Los 10-08 The b 
J 4 N. Lat. 43-20. _ 
1 1. The wa on the north and we The Appenit mation 
which run the whole length of Italy, fnom the N. W. 9 8.5 8 
3. Veſuvius, à remarkable volcano near Naples. | 3 
10 1 4 3 3 3. Como; 4. Iſco; 5. Garda as 
Or erugia, or ra B 1: 2 
9. Celano, i in the middle, ao aan . . Ps 
Rivers.) 1. The Po, which riſes in Piedmont, and running 10 ad dry 
paſſes by Turin and Chivas, then turning eaſt, runs through Montfe mtherx 
the Milaneſe, and the territories of Venice, falling into the Adrialfiﬀ"*lly r: 
or gnlf of Venice, by ſeveral channels; and receiving in its col “i. 


the two Deria's, the Stura, Seſſia, Teſlino, ow, Adds, Oglio, Minꝗrriety 


o 3 


ache north; and the Tanaro, Trebia, Taro, Sechia, and Parma, on 
outh. Mat, | : 
_ The Var, which riſes in the Alps, and running ſouth, falls into the 
Mediterranean below Nize or Nizza. eee e 
z. The Adige, which riſes in Tirol, and runs ſouth by the city of 
ij. rrent, and turning eaſt at Verona, falls into the gulf of Venice. i 
; The Tagliamenta; 5, The Piava; and, 6. The Brenta; all 
which riſing in the Alps, runs 8. E. through the territories of Venice, 
ind fall into the gulf of Venice. 
1. The Arno, which riſes in the Appenine mountains, runs welt 
through Tuſcany, paſſing by Florence, and falls into the Mediterra- 
nean below Piſa, | | 
g. The Rubicon, the ſouthern boundary of the ancient Ciſalpine 
Gaul, which riſes in the Appenine, and running E. falls into the gulf 
of Venice near Rimini, | | 
9. The Tiber, which riſes in the Appenine, and running 8. W. b 
dome, falls into the Mediterranean ſea at Oſtia; receiving in its . 
the Chiana, Terni, aud Tiverone. | 
10. The Volturno, which riſing in the Appenine, runs W. through 
the north part of the kingdom of Naples, and falls into the Mediterra- 
zean below Capua. „ 5 
11, The Iſere riſes in the Alps, and runs through Savoy into the Rhone. 


Seas, Gulfs, or Bays, Capes, Promontories, and Straitt.] The ſeas 
Italy are, the gulfs of Venice, or the Adriatic ſea; the ſeas of 


Franca, Oneglia, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezia, Lucca, Piſa, Leg- 
horn, Piombino, Civitta Vecchia, Gaieta, 8 Salerno, Policaſtro, 
Rhegio, Quilace, Taranto, Manfredonia, Ravenna, Venice, Trieſte, 
lia, and Fiume: Cape Spartavento del Alice, Otranto, and Anco- 
aa: and the ſtrait of Meſſina, between Italy and Sicily, 


Talada, Porto Novo, Cape Corſo, Bonifacio, and Ferro in Corſica; 
aid the ſtrait of Bonifacio between Corſica and Sardinia. 


Sno, and Polo in Sardinia. | 
The gulfs of Meflina, Melazzo, Palermo; Mazara, Syracuſe, and 
Catania; Cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Trapano, Paſlaro, and 
dleſſio in Sicily; and, : 
In. 10-8088 The bays of Porto Feraio, and Porto Longone, in the iſland of Elba. 
Air.] The air of Italy is very different, according to the different 
ltuations of the ſeveral countries it is compoſed of. The northern 
IT parts, which He upon the Alps, are cold, and covered with ſnow in 
ie 0: Winter : The hills of the Appenine alſo, which run almoſt the whole 
agth of Italy, are cold enough, The countries on the north of the 
appenine are temperate; thoſe on the ſouth are very warm. The 
ampania of Rome is unhealthful, and fo is the Ferrareſe, occafioned 
J bogs and ſtagnant waters. In other parts the air is generally pure 
ng 10 d dry; and though Naples 1 1 be thought the hotteſt from its 
mthern ſituatien, yet being almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, it is conti- 
Adria ally refreſhed by breezes from thencde. L 


its cod 5:17, Produce, Manufacturer, and Traſſic.] The ſoil affords'a great 
o, Minfincty of wines, and the beſt oil in Europe. Their tender pln, 
u 


Naples, Tuſcany, and Genoa : the bays, or harbours, of Nice, Villa 


In the Italian iſlands. ] The gulfs or bays of Fiorenza, Baſtia, 


The bays of Cagliari and Oriftagni, Cape de Sardis, Cavallo, Monte 


1 
| 
| 
| 


paintings. 


run ſeveral miles under ground. They are ſuppoſed to have been ti 


length, at the entrance whereof is Virgil's tomb; and near this 
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ſuch as oranges, lemons, Oc. on the north fide of the Appen; 
are covered in winter; but on the ſouth ſide they have no need 
it, There is not ſuch plenty of corn as in ſome other countries, hy 
generally enough for the preſent inhabitants, who are not ſo numergy 


e grott 
log that 
The Y 
kich ru 


as in the time of the Romans, when the ſeat of the empire was fue Indeur 
here. The country produces excellent ſilk in abundance, and the 
manufactures of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, brocades, and velvets, are I L 
ſteemed the beſt in Europe, which our merchants bring chiefly fro nd other 
thoſe noted ports of Genoa, Leghorn, and Venice: We import al ord's p1 
from hence the fineſt marble and alabatter, | 3 

Animals.) The ſame as in France. as | ty 
Perſons, Genius, and Habits.) As to the perſons of the Italia v in 
they are generally well proportioned ; and if their complexions ne, e! 
not the beit, the women ſay, they only deſire good features, they 0 Religis 
make their complexions wha: they pleaſe. I look upon an Italian Mme dit 
a medium between a Frenchman and a Spaniard ; he is neither 1. Th 
ſprightly as the French, nor ſo grave and ſolemn as the Spaniard; bu , Th 
in wit and genius there is a great deal of reaſon te think they exces nfrmat 
both. 5 and thoſe countries which have been under the domi : In 
on of the Spaniards, imitate their faſhions, wearing always black; au 4 Int 
in the, King of Sardinia's territories, which lie upon the frontiers « . Int 
France, they imitate the French. F 

In architecture, painting, carving, and muſic, no nation exceed . Int 
the Italians; and a good voice is ſuch a recommendation, that th 


poor women ſometimes make eunuchs of their children, that they ma 
retain their voices, and get preferments in the great choirs. Th 
vice the Italians are generally charged with is ſodomy ; to preven 
which the church is not very ſtrict in confining a man to one womar 
But though they have ſuch a variety of good wines, they are very { 
ber people, never ſitting down to drink in company, as the northe 
people do. | 


Antiquities and Curigſities.] The greateſt curioſities in Rome are th 
ancient theatres and amphitheatres, Pagan temples, triumphal arches 
baths, aqueducts, fountains, eatacombs, obeliſks, cirques, ſepulchre 
bridges, churches, palaces, ſtatues, paintings, piazza's, colleges, an 
Hoſpitals. The city is generally magnificently built; the ſtreets ſpa 
cious, adorned with 300 churches, and the elegant curioſities above 
cited. The church of St Peter is the fineſt ſtructure of the kind on th 
face of the earth; St Paul's in London. was taken from that model, b 
that of St Peter is vaſtly larger, and better adorned with ſtatues an 
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The amphitheatre at Verona is almoſt entire, and it is compute 
would hold tweaty-four thouſand ſpectators. | 

The catacombs of Naples are very great curioſities. Theſe are val 
long galleries cut out of a rock, three ſtories of them, one above an 
other, about twenty feet broad, and fifteen feet high, and are faidt 


burying-places of the ancients, both at Rome and Naples. 
There is a noble ſcene of antiquities at Puzzoli near Naples, part 
cularly a ſpacious highway dug through a mountain, half a mile! 


T7 4a © 25 


denim be grotto del Cane, remarkable for its poiſonous ſteams, that kill any 
eed bog that enters it, or-men if they ſtoop to the 2 


Ss, bu The Via Appia, the Via Flaminia, and Via Emilia, ſtone cauſeways 
nero iich run half the length of Italy, are noble remains of the Roman 
8 fue | zndeur. : 7 | : 

| we [,:5vage.) The Italian is the old Latin, corrupted by the Goths 


are d other northern nations, which demoliſhed the Roman empire, The 


ord's prayer in this ee 7 runs thus: Padro noſtro che ſei ne cieli, 
hu ſanZtificato il tuo nome ; il tuo regno venga ; la tua volunta ſia ſatta, 
ame in cielo coſi anche in terra; dacci boggi il noſtro pane cotidiano z 
metticii no/tri debiti, ff come noi anchora remittiamo a noſtri debitori; 
un indurci in tentatione, ma liberaci dal maligno ; percioche tuoe il 


ns 17, e la potenza, e la gloria, in ſempiterno, Amen, | 
7 


al call Religion of Italy.] The principal points wherein the church of 
ian ome differs from the Proteſtant churches are, 
ther 1. The infallibility of the Pope. | 


2. The belief of five ſacraments more than the Proteſtants allow, viz. 
exceeBMWnfirmation, penance, extreme unction, orders, and marriage. 

domi z. In conforming to the decrees of the council of Trent. 

k; . in tranſubſtantiation, | 

. In the doctrine of purgatory, 

| 6, In praying to ſaints and angels, 

exceed 5, In the worſhip of images. „ 

dat th 8. In the Pope's power to grant indulgences. | | 

ey m * believing the Pope to be the ſucceſſor of St Peter, and vicar of 
a brilt, 3 
prereu 10, In believing all that the church of Rome believes. 


* - Gold coins in IT ALY, L. 
846 The ſequin, or chequin, of Venice, — o 9 7 
The old Italian piſtole, . 
double ducat of Genoa, Venice, and Florence, — 0 18 7 
are 0 ducats of the fame places, — — 0 9 3x 
** Silver coins in IT AL. | 
nemere old ducat of Venice, —— 3 
*.. * Ihe new ducat, — — 0 8 
ts Pie ducat of Naples, — — 9 3 4 
* 0 he tarin, — — — — o o 8 
Jel. þ [he carlin, or tenth of a ducat, — — 00 0 4 
e teſton of Rome, or 3 Julio's, — — 6 
ues ane ducat of Florence, or Leghorn, 8 


Sardinia, King's Jitles.] The King of Sardinia's titles are, Victor 
Inadeus, by the grace of God, King of Sardinia; Duke of Savoy, Cha- 
as, Aonſte, Genevois, and Montferrat; Prince of Piedmont, Acheia, 
brea, and Oneglia; Marquis of Saluſſes and Suza ; Earle, Aſti, Ge- 
un, Nice, Tende, and Romont; Baron of Vaud; Lord of Verceil, Fri- 
77 Marro, Piella, and Novella; Prince and Perpetual Vicar of the 
ly Roman empire in Italy, and King of Cyprus, &c. 

as the King of Sardinia is a member of the Empire, he has a 
Wn in their diets amongſt the Princes of the circle of the Upper 
ine, and contributes his quota to a war againſt the Turks ; but I 
not find he is ſubject to the laws and conſtitutions of the Empire 

18 
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in other reſpeds, unleſs it be, that he receives the inveſtiture ef fu 
territories as he enjoys in the Montferrat and Milaneſe from the Em 
Or. 8 | " utÞ 


wh t 
ting g 


| rice; 
Forces. ] He is always obliged to have a good body of troops in tu Spain 
of peace to garriſon his frontier- towns againſt France and the M beniu- 
neſe; but he does not ſeem to be governed by the German principle ious pe: 
keeping up twice as many forces as he can maintain. It is with reh hich wa 
tance that ever he is drawn into a war either by France or the Empi e barre 
and when he finds it unavoidable, and that he muſt declare for the e the 1 
party or the other, he takes care to make an advantageous bargainliiſſhcre ma 
to have ſuch ſums advanced, and penſions annually paid him, thi buſinef 
he has little occaſion to burden his ſubjects with extraordinary taxes, Wl trade, 
all that long and terrible war he was engaged in for thirty years, Md coze 
the peace of Utrecht, I queſtion whether he paid ten thouſand es. 
with his own money, : WE The qu 
Savoy Knights.) The only order of knighthood in this prince's M erds, b 
minions is that of the Annunciada, ordained by Amadee, the firſt Dur the hoe 
at which time he defended Rhodes againſt the Turks, anne 1% bourers. 
Their collar is of fifteen links, to ſhew the fifteen myſteries of the e occa 
gin; at the end is the portraiture of our Lady, with the hiſtory of Hk tolto 
Annunciation. Inſtead of a motto, theſe letters FE R 7, id eſt, F they ar 


tudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, are ingraven in every plate or link of the c 
lar; each link being interwoven one within the other, in form of 
true lover's knot. The number of the knights are fourteen, befides i ¶ Vit bree 


Duke, who is the ſovereign of the order. The ſolemnity was held ai Ilan 

ciently on our Lady-day, in the caſtle of St Peter in Turin; but cubs o 

late in the town of Annunciada, from thence fo denominated, At 
Arms.] Arms of Savoy are G, a croſs, A. This being the croſs WT mora 
[ St John of Jerufalem, whoſe knights at that time were owners r travel 
ö Rhodes. Whereas before the arms were Or, an eagle diſplayed vi ure in 
; two heads ſable, armed gules ſupported in feſſe, an eſchutcheon r, m 
Saxony, that is barwiſe, {ix pieces ſable and Or, a bend flowered ve Trage 
a coat belonging to the Emperors of the houſe of Saxony, from wh ſilk- 

the firit Earls of Savoy did derive themſelves. | WY ve It 

| Geneva and Genoa Forces. The republics of Geneva and Genoa Wi: their 
as much inferior in ſtrength to his Sardinian Majeſty, and as apprehꝗ i than 
q five of his deſigns againſt them, as he is of France, or the Emperq Tany 
and were they not protected by their reſpective allics, would be in dais vine 

ger of falling under his power. mught { 

Geneva arms. ] The arms of Geneva, when under the command it be 

the Earls thereof, were Or a croſs azure, >. * was 

Revenues of Sardinia, ] The ordinary revenues of this prince we 1 — 


ſual y computed at five hundred thouſand pounds Sterling per anm 


. d Hay 
but this ſeems to be no more than an uncertain gueſs ; However,” 8 1 


is poſſeſſed of ſeveral rich and fertile provinces, they muſt be very cl Sas 
ſiderable; and as he is abſolute in his dominions, he can augment ti OE 3 
at his pleaſure. . | . U 
. Of Milan.) The conſtant revenues of the duchy of Milan WM. a, 


computed at three hundred thouſand pounds per annum; an 
complement of forces for this duchy are about thirty thouſand ha 
| S : 
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ny other parts of Italy. 1 


the churches as long as they can, and ſo prolong the little liber 


confiſt chiefly in ſilk, and gold and ſilver ſtuffss The olives and d 
produced in their territories are very much eſteemed.” They have al 
plenty of wine; but not corn ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence : the com 
mon people eat cheſnuts frequently inſtead of bread, as they do in ma 


Animals and Produce of Venice, ] The territories of Venice are of 
fruitful as any in Italy, abounding in excellent arable and pan] 
vineyards, and plantations of mulberries. The road between Vero 
and Padua is extremely pleaſant, being planted thick with white m 
berry-trees in ſquares, which do not only furniſh food for great qua 
tities of ſilk- worms with their leaves, and feed the ſwine and poultnffi 
with their fruit, but ſerve as ſo many ſtays for the vines, which hang d | 
along like garlands from tree to tree; and within the ſeveral ſquare 
are fields of corn, which in theſe hot countries ripens much better i 
the ſhade of the mulberry-trees, than if it were expoſed to the ſu 
On the other hand, it is too cold for their oranges and citrons in thy 
winter, when they are forced to cover them; whereas to the ſouthwar 
of the Appenine, they have no occaſion to uſe ſuch precautior 


hunting 
n0Tr's, 

on of 
The V. 
id ext! 
K ind 


There is alſo plenty of cattle of all kinds in the Venetian territorie ith th. 
which travellers obſerve are either gray or white; but that their hoy leafurs 
are uſually black, and their fleſh much better than in France or Eng me 0Cc 


land, which is ſuppoſed to proceed from their food, living much upa 
trutfles, (a delicious root), the huiks of the preſſed grapes,  cheſauiy 


obſer 
ther CC 


mulberries, &c. The ſheep of the Paduan afford a good ſort of wol 1; bu 
little inferior to that of England; and there is no where a greater plenM|Wauilite 
ty of fiſh and fowl, and all manner of game, than in the territories q Anoth 
Venice. i Motte, 
Diverſions and Cuſtoms of Venice] Concubinage is ſo much count it nob/ 
nanced here, that the wife generally lives in good correſpondence wi any 
the partners of her bed. The ladies are ſo indulgent to their ſons Ember 
that as ſoon as they obſerve in any of chem an inclination for the i Nds o 
ſex, they bargain with ſome of their poor neighbours for one of tha adm 
daughters to be his bedfellow ; whereby they prevent his marrying WW ried 
diſadvantage, or contracting a nauſeous diſtemper by cohabiting w] all th 
common women. The friends and relations of the girl who is to be ii ud, or 
young gentleman's miſtreſs, come frequently to with her joy upon M fer{at 
occaſion, as if the was really married to him. They contract for dent 
month, a year, or more, as they can agree. This commerce is re 
ken to be ſo little criminal here, that they ſcarce ever mention it Me 
confeſſion; and if they do, the prieſt tells them, he will not be tr 
bled with ſuch trifles. Thoſe n cannot afford to keep a miſs for the s of 
particular uſe, join with two or three friends, and have one in comm late! 
amongſt them. There are whole ſtreets of wenches who receive ice 
comers ; and as the habits of other people are black and diſmal, th Elative 
dreſs in the gaieſt colours, with their breaſts open, and their Ws. | 3 inqu 
painted, ſtanding by dozens at the doors and windows to invite d any 
cuſtomers. | 2 $03 Ya fer, for 
As to the wives of Venice, if we are to credit Dr Burnet, they WJ held 
bred up in io much ignorance, and converſe fo little, that they kno the Br 


nothing but the dull ſuperſtition of holy days, in which they ſtay | [ms 
| 


they have of going abroad on thoſe days, as children do their be 
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of play. They are not employed in domeſtic afffuirs, and peherally 
nderitand no ſort of work, but are the inſipideſt creatures imagi- 
able ; which does not ſeem to agree with what other travellers relate 
i the wit and ſprightly converſation of the Venetian women; unleſs we 
re to underſtand it only of common women; whom the Doctor would 
perhaps infinuate have ingroſſed all the good ſenſe, Ihe married wo- 
ea do no: wait the uſual forms ot courtſhip, but deſcend at once to 
dM nright lewdneſs with their gallants ; the firſt ſtep with them, withe 
mul it any preamble or preparative, is conſummation, 
al 45 to che entertainments and diverſions of the men, Mr Addiſon obs 
uit Wrcs, that though they live in a very moiſt air, drinking is not at all in 
no en with them; nor have they any ſuch amuſements as bowling, 
are ing, walking, riding, or other exerciſe, to employ them without 
ter it rs. At the carnival, à time devoted to pleaſure, the great diver- 
» (ud m of the place, as at all other times of rejoicing, is maiquerading. 
in Me Venetians, who are naturally grave, however give into the ſollies 
hward xd extravagancies of ſuch ſeaſons, diſguiſed in a faſſe perſonage. They 
atior indeed under a neceſſity of finding out diverſions that may agree 
Itorig ith the nature of the place, and 2 i amends for the loſs of jeveral 
r hog kalures which may be met with on the continent. Theie diſguiſes 


r Eng ne occaſion to abundance of love-adventures; for there is ſomething, 
h upat obſerves, more intriguing in the amours of Venice, than in thoſe of 


eſnuts ther countries, Operas are another prineipal entertainment at this ſea- 
F woc; but the poetry of them is generally as bad as their muſic is 
er plend wuiſitely good, 5 . 

ies . Another diverſion during the carnival is gaming in places called the 


lt, which are apartments in the noblemens houſes, where none 
u noblemen keep the bank. They diſmiis the gameſters when they 
kale, and always come off winners. There are uſually ten or twelve 


count 
ce wil 


ir (on nders on a floor, with 1 in them, and very great 
The fe ds of people; a profound ſilence, however, is obſerved, and none 
of ther admitted without maſks. Here you meet ladies of N and 
ing MR ried women of quality, who, under the protection of a maſk, en- 
no oY all the diverſions of the carnival ; but are uſually attended by the hufe 


Wd, or his ſpies, Beſides theſe gaming-rooms, there are others for 


to bet f r 
werſation, Where wine, limonade, and ſweetmeats are ſold. Here 


tn 
* e geutlemen are at liberty to rally and addreſs the ladies, but muſt 
e is care to keep within the bounds of decency, or they may meet with 
on it 


were reſentment from the injured huſbands, who too often pee 


be trafo or aſſaſſins to procure them ſatisfaction, as it is called, for af, 
For the s of this kind; but theſe practices are not ſo common as formerly, 


late having in a manner extirpated this race of villains, 


com | 
eceive Mee Nobility and Knights, }) The nobility, though they have the 
al, the Flative authority in their hands, Rand ſo much in awe of the 
zeir fache inquiſition which they have eſtabliſhed, that they dare not enter 


wire we e any familiar converſation with foreigners, or even with their own 


ker, for fear of being charged with deſigns againſt the ſtate. Nay, 


they A held criminal to talk of public affairs, when they are not aſſembled 
hey koh the Broglio or in their councils. They are not permitted to carry 
ey ſtaj ums about them, or to wear filver or gold lace, or fringe on 
le lib G Ke h their 
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their cloaths, except the Procurators of St Mark, and ſome few other 


. 8 I” , 
or to keep above a certain number of ſervants. Even the Doge himſe 8 


is under the government of his fix counſellors, who may viſit . al 
cloſet, and all his retirements, at any hour of the night or day; ar of 
he is not at liberty to go abroad without them. Eo 
The molt honourable among the nobility are the Procurators WM 1 
St Mark, who are appointed by the great council, and | have i 
guardianſhip and adminiſtration of the revenues, treaſure, gifts, . 
legacies belonging to the church of St Mark, with very handſome 1 Pr 
nual penſions for life. They are 25 in number, and formerly conſi} Ik 
only of thoſe who had been concerned in foreign embaſlies, or H“ vg 
otherwiſe highly merited of the ſtate ; but ſome have been allowed 1 
purchaſe this honour of late years, when the ſtate wanted money. . 
is out of theſe that the Doge and his council of ten are generally ch - 
ſen. fly, 
| nolt « 

Orders of Knights at Venice. ] Beſides the nobility, there are th; ar 
orders of Knighthood: 1. That of the Golden Star, which is confꝗ to 


to 
red only on thoſe of the firſt quality, who have merited of the govef¶ patri: 
ment; they wear a ſtar bordered with gold lace. 2. The Knights are 
St Mark; which honour is ufually conferred on the offtcers in the WM; a: 
or land ſervice, who have behaved well, to which is annexed a p ut m 
ſion of looo ducats per annum. They wear a medal with the fie: of | 
of St Mark on one ſide, and ſome other device of the ſenate's a 
Pointing, upon the reverſe, 3. The Doge's Knights, who are call 
{o on account of their being created by him, and beſtowed on forei 
officers in their ſervice, | 
There are ſtill ſeveral orders of nobility, as Counts, Marqui 
c. on the Terra Firma in the Venetian territories, who are not at 
eſteemed for their titles at Venice; and theſe are the heirs and deſc 


— 


Jil, 

N Hici. 
ches d 
and c. 


pe 7 
for | 


dents of ſuch noblemen as were, created by foreign princes, before ii rm. 
provinces were conquered by the republic, who have loſt their pri, t 
leges, and now enjoy no more than the titles of their anceſtors, TM Nie 
the Venetians endeavour to humble and diſtreſs by all the ways imains un 
riable, that they may render them incapable of carrying on any delihlh 
againſt the government. They create other noblemen with the! 10 # 
titles, of whoſe fidelity they are aſſured, in order to balance the por "oy 
of the ancient nobility, and are perpetually fomenting and encouragh © 
their private quarrels, that they may be diverted from any prada» 
azaink the ſtate, Another piece of policy is, to diſcountenanee all i Ste; 
are eminent and remarkable for their virtues of any kind whatever, WW to 8 
brave man is ſure to be browbeaten; and if a perſon is a little mgnarty 
hoſpitable or charitable than his neighbours, he is in danger of WM. Pe 
ſtate-inquiſition, leſt theſe virtues, or the appearance of them, hog pri: 
render him popular, and the government be endangered thereby. Hader 


among the liberties of Venice, there is one I have {till omitted: Ir. 1 


ſays Mr Additon, is perhaps the only city in Europe, where pain churce 


may beſt ſtudy the beauties of nature; for there are two academ red 
where there are always naked people of both ſexes to be dre u. 
who are often upon the ſtage together, in what poſture they pleaſ .. f 
put them; and any man, for the value of ſixpence or a ſhilling, Or | 


come in and take a view of them: nor is it to be. conceived Men; 
what aſſurance theſe young creatures will ſuffer themſelves to be g 
on by all the world. | 

| 7 
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ſenice Conventi.] The nuns of Venice, particularly thoſe of St Za- 
x7 and St Lawrence, where only Noble Venetians are admitted, do 
lv much as pretend to retire tor devotion ; but the nobility ſend 
Y 1088. daughters thither to ſave their eſtates, it being the eaſieſt proviſion 
can make for them. Theſe, according to Dr Burnet, are not 


ators Mel, neither do they cover their necks or breaſts, and receive variety 


nave tl 
ts, al 
{ome 
conſi} 
or ht 
llowed 
Dney, 


ally eb 


ne precautions they do in other nunneries, and had grates in their 
ours, beyond which their male friends were not admitted to come. 
xy talked much, he obſerved, loud, and very ungracefully, and 
wed themſelves a liberty in rallying, that other places could not 
r. The patriarch intended to have reſtrained the hberties of theſe 
es, and begun with the nuns of St Lawrence; but they told him 
ny, they were Noble Venetians, who liad choſen that way of life 
| not convenient for them, but would not be ſubje& to his regula- 
are this; and upon his attempting to {hut up their houſe, they were a- 
is conf: to ſet fire to it: whereupon the ſenate interpoſed, and required 
e goveri patriarch to deſiſt. Mr Addiſon relates alſo, that the Venetian 
nights are famous for their liberties; that they have operas within their 
I, and often go out of their bounds to meet their admirers, (if they 
wt miſrepreſented), and their lovers converſe with them daily at the 
the fight of their parlour. 

3 - , ; 8 : a 
nate s F lily, King's Tiles and Arms.) The King's titles are, King of the 
ht 1 Sicilies, &. His arms, Or, four pellets gules, between two 
on 0" Wrhes argent, charged with as many eagles fable, membered, beak- 
and crowned, azure, 


ts Arms.) The Pope, as ſovercigh of the lands of the church, 


tor his eſcutcheon gules, conſiſting of a long cape or head-piece 


Marqui 
e not at 
nd deſct 


efore t ürmounted with a crots pearled and garnithed with three royal 
heir prifis, together with tlie two keys of St Peter placed in ſaltier. 

Irs, Th nice gms. ] Thoſe of Venice are azure; a lion winged, ſejant, Or, 
ays * ing under one of his paws a book covered, argent. | 
— ma Ar insg.] Thoſe of Genoa are, argent, a croſs gules, with a 
che 5e cloſed, by reaſon of the ifland of Corſica belonging to it, which 
wha vs ; the title of a kingdom, and for ſupporters are two griffins, Or, 

y pract ſcany Knights.) The only order of knighthood in this ſtate is that 
nee all i Stephen; inſtituted by Coſmo di Medicis, anne 1561, and dedi- 


ratever, to St Stephen; becauſe, upon the ſeſtival of St tephen, Pope 


little martyr, being the 6th of Auguſt, he won the famous battle of Mar- 
anger of . Pope Pius IV. confirmed it the ſame year, and granted tiiem 
em, ſho e privileges which they of Malta enjoy, conditioned that thoſe of 
ereby. Þ der ſhould make a vow of charity, of FA go chaſtity and obe- 
tted: Te. They are to be noble born, and in lawtul wedlock of the Ro- 
ere pain church, and without note of inſamy. The robe is of white camblet, 
\ academiW2 red croſs on their left fide, as well upon their military garment, 
be drayfſfer wearing cloaks; intended principally againſt the Turks and 
ey plea: for which cauſe they ſettled brit at Piſa, being near the ſea 
nilling, lter at Coſmopolis in the ifle of Elba. The number of them is 
ceived un; but the Great Duke is the ſupreme maſter of it. Other or- 
; to be gare commonly ſimple, but this mixt, being partly religious, partly 


ary, 


4 G 2 ATMS] 
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ympany 3 though lie acknowledges, that thoſe he ſaw uſed the 
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Arms.) The arms are, Or, five torteux gules, two two and ont 
and one in chief, azure, charged with three flowers de luce, Or. the Ca 
Mantua Knights.) The chief order of knighthood in this dukedoy 
is of The blood of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, inſtituted anno 1608. T} 


author of it was Duke Vincent Gonzaga, when the marriage was oma: 
lemnized between his ſon Francis and Lady Margaret, daughter to th 


Duke of Savoy. It conſiſteth of twenty knights, whereof the Mantua ent 


Dukes are ſovereigns, and was allowed by Pope Paul V. The coli eme. 
bath» threads of gold laid on fire, and interwoven: with the words Deni 
Probaſti. To the collar are pendent two angels, ſupporting th ng 
drops of blood, and eircumſcribed with, Nihil i/to triſte recepto. It u Mel 
this name, becaule in St Andrew's church in Mantua are ſaid to be e ben th 
as a moſt precious relique, certain drops of our Saviour's blood, with 

piece of the ſponge, | | 


Arms.) The arms of Mantua are, argent, x croſs, patee gules, | 
tween four eagles, ſable, membered of the ſecond, under an eſch 
cheon in ſeſſe, charged quarterly with gules, a. lion Or, and three ha 
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Revolutions and memorable Events. 


Taly was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as it is ſeparated fre 
it only by the Adriatic gulf, or bay of Venice; and was ancier 


called Magna Gracia; at leaſt the. ſouth part of the preſent Italy vu een ! 
denominated ; for the bounds and dimenſions of the ancient were vlWrdinia 
different from thoſe of modern Italy. hon o 


Ancient Italy extended no further north than the river Arno in Tuſca 
and the river Rubicon near Rimini; all beyond (being much the g 
eſt part of the preſent Italy) was called Ciſalpine Gaul, divided | 
Ciſpadana and Tranſpadana. The ſouthern part we find was inhab! 
by various tribes or clans, who communicated their names to the ſeve 
ſubdiviſions, as the Latins, Sabines, Tuſcans, Samnites, Camp! 


The ( 
4 It 
et, ar 
ud per} 
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Picentini, and Tarentini. The general name of Italy was probe Alp 
derived from Etolia, a Grecian nation which lies oppoſite to this e mans 
try, Erlia and Italia differing little in the ſound. The lower or ſo the d 
ern part, now called Naples, alſo was once called Sicily, which entire 
Don Carlos, the preſent King of Spain, when king of that country, e Ror 
vived. | e Cart] 
The Latins, who ſubdued the other tribes, founded Rome about vomini 
year of the world 33co, before the birth of Chriſt 704 years, = After 
it the name of Rome, from its founder Romulus, their firſt King xinſt t. 
whoſe line it continued until the reign of Tarquin the Proud, who kated 
depoſed A. M. 3518, by his ſubjects, on pretence that his ſon Sliccame d 
had committed a rape on the celebrated Lucretia. The F 
And now the conititution was altered from a monarchy to a repuare ag 
The government was lodged in two magiltrates, denominated Con aiters 0 
and the nobility : the two firſt conſuls being Brutus, and CollatinngFi redu 
huſband of Lucretia. Two of the ſons of Brutus, entering into a the th 
ſpiracy to reſtore the ancient form of government, were condemn Attalu 
die by their father. The neighbouring powers allo, eſpecially the Ws tot 
eans, eſpouſing Tarquin's quarrel,. laid fiege to Rome itſelf, and WS the gr 
very near reducing it to the obedience of Tarquin again; but thetaded 


mans, it is ſaid, purchaſed their peace with a ſum of money of Fe 
ga King of Tuſteny. 


. — 


The Gauils invaded the Roman territories A. M. 3666, gained 4 
12 victory, burnt and plundered Rome, the garriſon retiring into 
the Capitol, and were forced to ſubmit to very hard conditions, and 
urchaſe their peace of the Gauls. | 
The Samnites, ſupported by Pyrrhus King of Epirus, invaded the 
was 4 Romans, and defeated them in ſeveral battles; but. the Samnites were 
me end ſubdued, and the Romans made themſelves maſters of all the 
ant onth of Italy A. M. 3777, being G years after the building of 
} E. . 
The firſt foreign war the Romans entered upon was that of Sicily, 
ing called thither by a parcel of rebels and banditti, who had ſeized 
It os Vic fina, and defended it againſt the Syracufians and Carthaginians, 
be hel ben the principal powers in that iſland, who had united their forces 
with fupprets this neſt of robbers: but the Romans tranſporting an.army 
4 10 Sicily, defeated the Syracuſians and Carthaginians, and eompelled 
em to raiſe the ſiege ; and the Romans, having made peace with Sy- 
uſe, took no leſs than fifty cities from the Carthaginians in Sicily, and 
1 eſchuaerwards drove them out of the iſlands ef Sardinia and Corſica. Then 
e carried the war into Africa, but were defeated there by the united 
orces of the Lacedemonians and Carthaginians, fifteen thouſand of 
ir men, with Regulus the conſul, being made priſoners, beſidas 
any thouſands which feil in the battle, However, the Romans bein 
ited by ſome of the ſtates of Greece, with their united fleets, defeated 
ancient of the Carthaginians; and thereupon a peace was concluded be- 
aly wu ren Rome and Carthage, whereby the Italian iſlands, viz. Sicily, 
were „ erdinia, and Corſica, were confirmed to Rome; whieh was the con- 
ion of the finſt Punic war. | 
Tuſcuf The Carthaginians, who had till now been the moſt formidable naval 
the grefWJorer in the world, being ſenſibly touched with the deſtruction of their 
vided et, and foreſeeing that their foreign traffic muſt ſuffer extremely, 
perhaps their ſtate be ruined, if the Romans were not ſubdued, 
the ſe r embled an army of 100, ooo men and upwards in Spain, commanded 
Campi che celebrated Hannibal; who, paſſing the Pyrenean mountains and 
s probe Alps, entered Italy, and made it the feat of war, defeating the 
this co mans at Cannæ, and in ſeveral other battles; and had it not been 
er or (our the diviſions in the council at Carthage, would infallibly have made 
| entire conqueſt of Italy; but not being ſupported as he ought, and 
country, Romans carrying the war into ica, Hannibal was recalled, 
e Carthaginians were entirely defeated, and compelled to make a very 
e about nominious peace: and thus ended the ſecond Punic war. 
After which the Grecian ſtates calling in the Romans to defend them 
gainſt the uſurpation and tyranny of Philip of Macedon, the Romans 
d, who {tated that prince, and made him their tributary, whereby all Greece 
; ſon Scifcame dependent on them. 97 TX 
The Romans, upon frivolous pretences, broke the peace with Car- 
) 2 repuliiize again; and having driven them out of the field, made themlelves 


ated Conners of the capital city of Carthage, which they entirely demolithed), 
ollatiou gi" reduced their territories into the form of a province: and thus end- 
g into a tice third Punic war, 603 years after the building of Rome. 
ondewngl Attalus King of Pergamus died not long after, and left his. domi- 
ally che es to the Romans; who entering upon them, made themſelves maſters 
If, and WF tic greateſt part of the Leſſer Afia in a very ſhort time. They alſo 
but threaded their conqueſts in Africa, and made King Jugurtha priſoner. 
ey of Fe | (x 3 moo 
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ze ſenate, and ſtyled the Father of the people, he was ſtahbed in the 
nate -houſe, before he had enjoyed his uſurped dominion fix months. 
Upon his death two parties aroſe, one to revenge his death, and 


er nc 
1 
to ha 


ty, uf de other to reſtore the commonwealth : Mark Anthony and Octavius 
prefiinMcre at the head of the firſt, and Brutus and Caſſius of the laſt. Brutus 
ey uni nd Caſſius being defeated and killed at Philippi, Octavius, Mark An- 
ho conffſt@ony, and Lepidus, formed another triumvirate, which continued to go- 


ote& tem the ſtate ten years. After which Lepidus was laid aſide; and a 


1 a litt funderſtanding arifing between Octavius and Anthony, they had re- 
aw fro eure to arms: Anthony was defeated in the ſea- fight at Actium, and 
and th ed, with Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, his miſtreſs, to Africa; whither 
even a ing purſued by Octavius, both Anthony and Cleopatra killed them- 
g a U es. But I ſhould have remembered, that, during the laſt triumvi- 
hey wei re, a proſcription was agreed on, whereby each of the parties ſacri - 


rved Med ſome of their beſt friends, and the worthieſt ſenators, among whom 


s the celebrated Cicero. . 


e, beg Octavius having now no partner or rival in the government, the ſu- 
ind mu me power fell naturally into his hands. He rejected the title of 
z as Wi however, as well as that of Dictator; though he aſſumed an au- 
I diartority equal to that of his uncle Julius Cæſar, and is eſteemed the 
le powder of the Roman empire. | | | A 
1 he h Conſtantine removed the ſeat of the empire to Conſtantinople. It was 
in peadWirrvards divided into two parts; the one called the Roman empire, 
onipiraii: emperor whereof reſided at Rome; and the other, the Grecian ems 
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re, the Emperor whereof reſided at Conſtantinople. But in the fifth 
atury, the Goths, Vandals, and other northern nations, broke into 
ie Roman empire, and divided it amongſt them: the north part of 
ay fell at length to the ſhare of the Lombards, and Ravenna and 
Japles were poſſeſſed by the Grecian Emperors a conſiderable time after 
e deſtruction of the empire of Rome, of which Auguſtus was the laſt 
nereigmN, azno Dam. 473. | 

The Lombards ſubduing the exarchate of Ravenna, and afterwards 
ging ſiege to Rome, Pepin, King of France, raiſed the ſiege, and rę- 
rered Ravenna from the Lombards; which, with the territory about 


eutenanl; he conferred on the Pope, who thereby became a temporal prince, 
eaiouly ſhe Lombards endeavouring to recover Ravenna, Charlemaigne, the 
_ nof Pepin, invaded Lombardy, took Didier, the laſt king, priſoner, 
electio 


ad put an end to that kingdom, about the year 774: after which he 


of veteWnirmed the exarchate of Ravenna to the Pope, and added the mar- 


eſt pitc mate of Ancona, and the duchy of Spoletto, or Umbria, to the Pope's 
„ Marc\illritories. In return for which favours, the Pope crowned Charle- 
” _— me Emperor of the Romans, A. D. 800; and thus a new empire 
ch he 


founded in the welt, which comprehended Germany, France, Ita+ 
and part of Spain. | | 

The Emperors reſiding in Germany, divided Italy into ſeveral go- 
rmments, the governors whereof at length aſſumed ſovereign power. 
ud thus a great many ſmall principalities and ſtates were erected, which 
| profeſſed however to acknowledge the Emperor their head; and 
any of them procured grants from the German Emperors to confirm 


ards Ro 
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ed a nur reſpective titles, which they purchaſed with ſums of money. 
gypt, The Pope for a conſiderable time acknowledged, that he held his 
e. mtories of the Emperor, who was ſtyled the Patron and Defender 
attercy | | s 4 
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of the Church, until the reign of the Emperor Henry IV. wn ve Bl 1: 
opes, weary of the ſubjection to the Emperors, who: refuſed ſometimes Will x K 
to confirm their election, and at others turned them out of the chair; en- Tl 
deavoured to embroil the Emperors affairs in Germany and Italy; and mer 
| , incited inſurrections againſt them; and. when Henry IV, aſſerted ha de 
right of inveſting biſhops in their ſees, Pope Gregory VII. ancommu -s d 
nicated him, and compelled the Emperor ta part wirh that branch s ir 
Il bis prerogative ; and at length aſſumed an authority to padgerof the rien 
| Emperor's actions as well as. of other princes, receiving complainty fm js f 
| their ſubje&s, reverting their decrees, and, if they diſputed his authe. T] 
| rity, ablolved their ſubjects from their allegiance, depaſed them, and com; 
i transferred their dominions to others. . | his d 
1 Theſe uſurpations on the prerogatives of the Emperors. accaſianedi bert 
| frequent wars between the Emperors and Popes ; in which the priuem rr p 
| of Italy were divided, ſome ſiding with the Pope, and athers with U ticic 
. Emperor: and in theſe ſtruggles procured their independency on cituf u |:! 
| | to be eſtabliſhed. e | | ; ſis a1 
Ut | x6 t; 
l The frefent ſtate of the Pope's power and influent. 
| HE Pope loſt great part of his power and influence at the roſe: 
I” mation, but ſtill he remains a conſiderable temporal prinee, and Ar 
| is abſolute in his dominions. He holds a confittory of cardinals 0 d 
| eccleſiaſtical affairs, but the cardinals do not intermeddle with his cn iing | 
I government, The cardinals are ſeventy in number when cempleteſ be K 
ö appointed by the Pope on a vacancy; and he takes care always to h hurg 
li a majority of Italian cardinals, that the chair may not be removed O. 
| from Rome, as tt was once to Avignon in France. ; Duke 
i The Pope's chief miniſter is the Cardinal Patron, uſually his ies 
1 phew, who amaſſes an immenſe eſtate, if the reign be of any lony d ie 
I ration. The Campania of Rome is under the Pope's immediate gol \alo: 
ld | vernment, The other provinces of the eecleſiaſtical ſtate are goveme ita, 
4 by legates and vice-legates, and there is a commander in chief of MCV 
'' Pope's forces in every province, The Pope monopolizes all the co ace! 
| | | in his territorics, and it is purchaſed of his agents at the price he i _ 
1 upon it-- | | ER | ad if 
f | The Pope's territories are bounded by the territories of Venice, 0 Th. 
. the north; by the gulf of Venice, on the north-eaſt; by Naples, lanc 
* the ſouth-enit; by the Tuſcan fea, on the ſouth-weſt; and by ml”: u 
1 duchy of Tuſcany, on the north-weſt; being 240 miles long, and thei, a 
1 greateſt breadth 120 miles; generally a fruitful ſoil, producing eo be 
'' wine, oil, ſilk, and excellent fruits, proper to a warm climate. Tide 
1 walls of Rome, his capital city, are 12 miles round, and thoſe of r. 
q; Rome were no more: There is not a third part of the ground within Mi, 
th walls built upon at preſent, the reſt is taken up in gardens and vin 1h: 
1 yards. The inhabitants thereof do not amount to 120,000, whater e h: 
ö they might do in ancient Rome. There are five bridges over the rf dich 
Kill remaining, twenty gates, and 300 antique towers, The caftle I The 
St Angelo is a modern fortreſs, of no great ſtrength. Modern Rom: ; 
| ands much higher than ancient Rome, being built upon its ruins, Wt: he 
\ fomne\ that the Tarpeian rock, from which malefactors uſed to b 


throw, is not now twenty feet high, . 
Fer | X 4b. 2 8 x. 
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n the Tt is obſerved, there is more liberty allowed to people of all retigions 

etimes z Rome, than in any other Roman-Cathalic: country, 

ar; en · The Pope's revenues, as 2 temporal prince, may amaunt to about 

„ and de million Sterling per annum, raiſed chieffy by a monopoly of corn, 

ed hade duties on wine, and other provifions. The only port almolt he 

xo of conſequence is that of Civ tta Vecchia, an the Tuſcan ſea, which 

ch os trongly fortified, and has lately been made a free port; hut the for 

of the wien trathc of the Pope's territories is not conſiderable, any more than 

ts fron MY bs feet. which only conſiſts of ſome gallies. 

| The Fope's eceleſraſtical dominion far exceeds his temporal. It is 

computed, that the monks and regular clergy, which are abſolutely at 
bis devotion, do not amount ta lefs than two millions of people, di- 
heried through every country of the world, to aſſert his ſupremacy o- 
xr princes, and promote the intereſt of the church. The revenues 
tele monks draw from the Roman-Cathalic countries do not. amount 
to leis than twenty millions Sterling per annum, beſides the caſual pro» 
is ariſing from offerings, and the people's bounty to the church, whe 
x; taught that their ſalvation depends on this kind of benevolence. 
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Aroy was anciently poſfeſſed by the Allobroges, and reduced un - 
0 der the obedience of the Romans in the reign of Auguſtus; and ha- 
ing been ſueceſſively ſubject to the northern nations which deſtroyed 
te Koman empire, it was at length incorporated with the kingdom of 
pirgundy, on the ruin whereof the Emperor of Germany poſſeſſed him- 
fl! of it, and conferred it on Hugh Duke of Saxony, creating him 
Duke of Savoy, and Prince of Piedmont, in which family it till: con- 
lnues, 

Victor Amadeus II. the laſt Duke of Savoy, married Anne Mary of 
Valois, daughter of Philip Duke of Orleans, and of the Princeſs Hen- 
tctta, daughter of Charles I. King of England; and by the ſaid Mary 
H Valois had iſſue the late Duke of Savoy, (King of Sardinia), Mary 
kitlaide, mother of the prefent French King Lewis XV. and Mary 
Lovifa Gabriella, who married Philip V. King of Spain, by whom ſhe 
had iſſue the late King Ferdinand. 8 
The late Duke of Savoy coming into the grand alliance. againſt 
rance, anno 1702, loſt all his ſtrong towns; and Turin, his capital, 
7% upon the point of being taken, when the Alles marched to his re : 
and theft, and raiſed the. Gege, utterly deſtroying the French army which 


ne. 


le reſor. 
tee, and 


cing cork before it, anno 1706 ; and at the peace of Utrecht, 1713, he war 
ate, Inde King of Sicily, for the fervice he had done the Allies in that 
ofe of og". He afterwards exchanged Sicily for the crown of Sardinia, amm 


ig, of which his preſent Majeſty remains poſſeſſed. 

The duchy of Montferrat, the Alexandrin, Vigevano, and Laume- 
a, have lately been ceded to the- King of Sardiniz by the Auſtrians, 
bich are very valuable additions to his dominions. | 
The King of Sardinia is an abſolute prince, and the cron heredis 
7, but the adminiſtration of the government, in the ſeveral territos 


(by their reſpective laws, where the King does not interpoſe. Savoy 
but a barren country; and lying on the French ſide of the Alps, 
never @ war breaks out, is immediately ſeized by the French, but 

5 b __  uihally 


© he poſſeſſes, is committed to as many councils, and they are govern- 


| 
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uſually reſtored upon a peace. Piedmont is a fine fruitful wountty 
and abounds in excellent ſilk, of which the Englith have purchaſed t, 
the value of L. 200, ooo ſome years. Piedmont is naturally fortified a. 
gainſt invaders by the Alps, and has been very much ſtrengthened by 
fortreiles, againſt which the French Joſt many thouſand men in the 
reign of Queen Anne, eſpecially at Turin, which they were forced t0 


abandon after a ten weeks ſiege, The King of Sardinia may now be 
looked upon as a very formidable prince, by the acquiſition of that 


zland, Montferrat, and a conſiderable part of the Milaneſe: but what 
ever his forces may be by land, he has ſcarce any fleet at ſea. He has 
Hut three ſmall ports in Italy, viz. Nice, Villafranca, and Oneglia, 
In Sardinia, indeed, are ſeveral good ports, but their princes have nt 
as yet applied themſelves much to navigation, #449 

Turin, the capital of the King of Sardinia's dominions, is fituate o 
the rivers Po and Doria, It is of a ſquare form, three miles round, 
and admired for its ſpacious ſquares, piazzas, and ſtreets, and particu 
larly the King's palace, which, for the beauty of the apartments, the 
richneſs of the furniture, the elegant paintings, cabinets of curioſities, 
and library, is ſcarce to be paralleled, The chapel of the Holy Hand- 
Kerchiet, built of black marble, is much admired. This handkerchief 
tradition ſays, was preſented to our Saviour by a compatlionate virgin, 
as he was going to his crucifixion ; and that our Saviour having wiped 
his face with it, returned it, with his picture imprinted on the hand. 
Kerchief in the moſt lively colours. | 

The religion of the King of Sardinia's ſubjects is generally Popery; 
though there are ſome Proteſtants in the vallies of the Vaudois, who 
Have undergone ſeveral ſevere perſecutions ; but, by the mediation d 
the Proteſtant powers, are ſometimes ſuffered to live at quiet. 
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HE duchy of Milan conſtituted the north part of the ancient Li 
uria, and was inhabited by the Inſubres, when the Romans re 
duced it under their dominion, The Goths made a conqueſt of it in 
the fifth century, and were diſpoſſeſſed by the Lombards in 572. Mi 
Jan compoſed the belt part of the kingdom of Lombardy, which wat 
Jubdued by Charlemaigne the Emperor, about the year 800; but in thi 
wars between the Emperors and the Pope, Milan withdrew her alle 
giance, and aſſumed an independency, ſometimes in the form of a re 
public, and at others governed by Dukes ; and it long ſerved as 
bone of contention between the Emperor and the French, till Charle 
V. expelled the French, about the year 1525, and gave it, with Spail 
to his ſon Philip II. to which crown it remained ſubject, until the In 
perialiſts, with the aſſiſtance of their allies, drove the French out d 
Italy in 1706. The Spaniards and French recovered it from the Im 
perialiſts in the year 1734; but by a ſubſequent peace it was reſtore 
to the Emperor, on his ceding Naples and Sicily to the preſent King 
Spain; and the Auſtrians remain poſſeſſed of the duchy of Milan 
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HE duchy of Mantua alſo was part of the kingdom of Lombar- 
dy, and conquered by Charlemaigne, anno 800; but in the wars 
detween the Pope and the Emperor, aſſumed an independency, and 
1 to Wl metimes choſe a republican form of government, and at others was 
be governed by Dukes, The laſt were of the family of Gonzaga, who held 
that WWW | until the year 1703, when Ferdinand-Charles, the laſt Duke, ad- 
hat: bering to the French againſt the houſe of Auſtria, the Emperor ſeized 
Bas on this duchy as a fee of the empire; and the Duke dying without iſſue, 
glia, r 1708, the Auſtrians ſtill keep poſſeſſion of it; only by the peace of 
e not Air la-Chapelle, concluded in the year 1748, Guaſtalla, part of this 
duchy, was allotted to Don Philip, together with the duchy of Parma, 


te On 
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*. Arma underwent the fate of the reſt of Italy, until it became 
r ſubject to the German Emperors; it afterwards became ſubject te 


chief the Pope, the Venetians, the Milaneſe, and the French, ſucceſſively. 
geiz fone Julius II. 422 1545, reduced it under the obedience of the ſee 
de Rome ; and Pope Paul III. created his natural ſon, Peter Lewis 
Farneſe, Duke of Parma; but the male line failing, the late Emperor 
Charles VI. granted it as a fee of the Empire to Don Carlos, the pre- 
kn King of Spain, and in right of his mother the Queen-dowager, 
| heir Tre houſe of Parma; againſt which the Pope proteſted, eſteem- 
ng it a fee of the Holy See. | 

Parma was afterwards relinquiſhed by Don Carlos, on his being ad- 
ranced to the throne of Sicily; but by the late treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Parma was allotted to the Infant Don Philip his brother, together 
with the duchy of Guaſtalla in Mantua. 


ery M ODE N A. 


THE duchy of Modena underwent the like revolutions with the 
adjacent countries, until it was annexed to the marquiſate of 


_—_ ferrara, It was poſſeſſed alternately by the Pope and the family of 
ak VE te, until the year 1597, when the Pope and the Duke agreed to 
705 wide the country between them. The Pope accepted of Ferrara; and 


tie family of D'Eſte the duchies of Modena, Rhegio, and Mirandola. 
Charle The preſent Duke adhering to the Spaniards againſt the Auſtrians, in 
| tie late war, was expelled his dominions; but was reſtored by the 


= F * treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 1748. 
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King Rr iflands on which the city of Venice ſtands were formerly ſub- 
Milan ject to Padua: when the Goths and other northern nations 


maded Italy in the fifth century, the inhabitants of Padua, Aquileia, 
ma orher cities on the continent, fled to theſe iflands for ſhelter, and 
ned a republic. They elected a Duke, or Doge, veſting him, with 
wiolnde power; but within a ſew years the principal citizens abridged 
(TT UV A porver to that degree, that they left him only the name of Doge, 
7 vovereign Duke, veſting the ſupreme authority in the principal fa- 
9 e . 1 | -- — —_— 


Vicar. 
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' milies, and their male iſſue, who are now ſtyled Noble Venetians, and 
amount to about 1500; but do not ſuffer the nobility in their territo. WM Aree © 
Ties on the continent to have any ſhare in the government. her of b 

The figniory conſiſts of the Duke, and ſix other members, choſen by As to 
the gr council of the nobility, and of the three chief judges of the try © 
principal courts of judicature; theſe are called the Council of Ten, in © whil 
whom the executive power ſeems to be lodged ; and this council elea Ml by the * 
three of their own number every three months, who are a kind of ruled 
Kate · inquiſitors, or ſecret committee, receiving all accuſations and n- 502! p. 
formations againſt perſons ſuſpected of conſpiring againſt the govern. Wil nde du 
ment; and may impriſon, and proceed capitally againit them, without © their 
calling them to make a defence, if they all agree; otherwiſe the mat WM vil th. 
ter is brought before the council of ten. hey have boards or coun. harticu! 
cils alſo for — and collecting the public revenues, and every other u, N. 
ranch of buſineſs. 


The Venetians no ſooner became powerful at ſea, but they extended 1c 0! 
their conqueſts on every part of the terra firma in their neighbourkood, fop B. 


and afterwards to the moſt diſtant coaſts and iſlands on the Mediterra- 
nean and Euxine ſeas. They reduced Dalmatia, and the iflands os 
that coaſt, under their dominion, about the year 978, They took from 
the Grecian, or Eaſtern Emperor, the iftands of Rhodes, Scio, Samos, En 


Mytilene, and Andros, anno 1117. And in confederacy with th _ 
French, they took even the city of Conſtantinople in 1194, and remain- bochs, 
ed in poſſeſſion of part of that empire for ſome time. They reduced lingdon 
Candia, and the reſt of the ifſands in the Ionian and Ægean ſeas, as ſet up f 
well as the Morea, and the city of Gallipoli on the Helleſpont ; and at the Arc 
length made a conguelt of their mother city of Padua, and many o ind the 
ther great cities on that ſide, extending their dominions upwards of ar ſi the h 
hundred miles in the north of Italy. conſtitu 
They diſputed the dominion of Sclavonia, Croatia, Mortachia, ani Tbei 
Dalmatia, with the King of Hungary; and contended with the Gene ene 
Lor the empire of the ſea with various ſucceſs ; but the Turks breaking Feat © 
into Europe, took from them Theſſalonica in 1453, and demoliſhed ti kfied a 
wall on the iſthmus of Corinth, which defended the Morea. The mult 48 
Pope, France, and Spain, allo joined in a confederacy againſt the Ve Thei 
metians, and took from them their dominions on the continent, in the heir ile 
year 1509; but the Pope and Spain changing hands, they recoveret fe Tu 
their territories on the continent again. on the 
Their greateſt loſs was that of the India trade, which was ruined by Levant 
the Portugueſe diſcovery of a paſſage to India round the Cape of God nd exp 
Hope; for before this diſcovery the Venetians purchaſed the merchan _ th 
diſe of the eaſt at Alexandria, and the ports of Turky in the Levan * by 
and diſperſed them all over Europe, by which they grew immenſel . eatei 
rich and powerful; but have declined ever ſince they loſt that trade V t 
The Turks took Cyprus, Candia, and all the iſlands in the Archipe the Aul 
Iago, from them; and at length they loſt the Morea, in the year 1715 uns . 
However, they are ſtill the greateſt naval power in Italy, and have it een 
dom le's than twenty thouſand men in their pay in time of peace, moi ea E 
of them foreigners, both officers and foldiers. And the revenues _ Pi 
he {tate are computed at L. 1,200,000 per annum. 12 _ 
The Doge annually, every Aſcenſion day, formally eſpouſes the ſe r es 
er gulf of Venice, by throwing a ring into it; being attended Þ 3 * 
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kree or four hundred of the nobility in their gallies, with a vaſt num- 
der of barges and gondolas, richly adorned. : 

As to the religion of the Venetians, they are the leaſt ſubject to bi- 
ory of any people that profeis Popery, if they may be faid to profeſs. 
t, while they reje& the Pope's ſupremacy. Their church is governed 
y the two Patriarchs of Venice and Aquileia, but ſuhject to be con- 
ouled by the ſtate ; and the Pope is eſteemed little more than a tem- 
oral prince here. The prieſts and monks make parties at the maſque- 
nde during the carnival; they are allowed to keep concubines, ſing 
an their ſtages, and take any liberties almoſt, ſo as they do not meddle 
rich the Kate. Nor have the nuns at Venice a much better reputation, 
rarticularly in the nunneries of St Zachary and St Lawrence, where 
wy Noble Venetians are admitted: here they do not ſo much as pre- 
tend to retire for devotion. They are not vealed, or cover their 
iecks or breaſts, and admit of variety of company, according to Bi- 
ſhop Burnet. 
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Enoa, part of the ancient Liguria, continued under the do- 
minion of the Romans, until the ruin of that empire by the 
bochs, and other northern people; after which it made a Part of the 
lngdom of Lombardy, and then of the German empire, and at len 
kt up for a ſovereign ſtate, It was afterwards ſucceſſively ſubject ta 


the Archbiſhop of Milan, to the French, to the Marquis of Moatferrat, 


and the Duke of Milan. The celebrated Andrew Doria reſcued it out 
of the hands of their powerful neighbours, and eſtabliſhed the preſent. 
conſtitution of their government. 

Their Doge, or Duke, is elected only for two years, though he is 
owned King of Corſica, The legiſlative authority is lodged in the 
great council, conſiſting of 400 noblemen and citizens of fortune, e- 
kted annually out of the freemen, Four parts in five of this council 


WT out agree to every law that is made. 


Their naval force is now reduced to fix gallies, though formerly 
their fleet rivalled that of Venice, and obtained many victories over 
the Turks, Venetians, and Spaniards, and ſettled colomes in. Aſia, and 
en the ſhores of the Euxine jea. They had alſo a great ſhare in the 
Levant trade, purchaſing the rich merchandiſe of the eaſt in Turky,- 
and exporting it to Europe. Their forces by land were incouſiderable 
until the late war, in which even their capital city of Genoa was ta- 
ken by the Auſtrians, who laid it under very heavy contributions; and 
tireatening to raiſe them by military execution, fo enraged the inhabi- 
tants, that they roſe in great numbers, and having maffacred many of 
the Auſtrians, drove the reſt out of their capital ; thus bravely reco- 
7ring their liberties, and their dominions, which were afterwards con- 
irmed to them by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the year 17 48. 
Their public revenues are computed at L. 200,000 per annum; but as 
Feat part of their eſtates lie in Naples, they ſeem to be under a neceſ- 
ity therefore of taking the part of that prince who is ſovereign of 
Naples in every war, Their chief manufactures are filks, brocades, 
E. and ſilver ſtuffs, and velvets, of which they uſed to export a great 
al, as well as paper, wine, oil, fruit, ſweatmeats, anchovies, and 
lereral ſorts of drugs uſed in phyſic and painting. 7 


TUSCANY. 
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TUSCANY 


HE duchy of Tuſcany, known anciently by the names of Oy; T M: 
Tyrrhenia, and Hetruria, fell under NE to, = N and 
mans, about 455 years before Chriſt, The Oſtrogoths poſſeſſed it in the r enjo) 
fifth century, and then the Lombards, who were expelled by Charle Pope; t! 
maigne, anno 800 ; after which it became ſubje& to the German _ under his 
perors, who appointed the governor, until the Pope encouraged the 
governors to render themſelves independent, and accept of his protec 
tion againſt the Emperor, There were two potent factions in Tuſcan 
at this time, anno 1240, which divided the whole empire, and bias Ap! 
ed a very long civil war both in Italy and Germany, Theſe faction 4 J. 8 
went by the names of the Guelpht and Gibellines ; the firſt appearing in Wl. Gree 
the intereſt of the Pope, and the other in the Emperor's intereſt, Dy. 0! Magn 
ring theſe contentions between the Emperor and the Pope, the cities 2 
of Florence, Piſa, Sienna, and ſeveral others, withdrew themſelves eltern E 
from the dominion of both, and erected ſuch governments as they ſaw fit; 3 We ar 
and John de Medicis, a popular nobleman, ſo inſinuated himſelf into ee 
the favour of the Florentines, that they inveſted him with ſovereign jos the 
power. Pope Pius V. conferred the title of Grand Duke on Coſmo de 2 
Medicis, auno 1570; and it continued in this family until the death of Apres 
Gaſton de Medicis, the laſt Duke, without iſſue, 1737, when it was red the 
transferred to the Duke of Lorrain, by the conſent of the late Empe- 2 
ror Charles VI. (who eſteemed it a fee of the Empire, as the Pope did 3 
of the Holy See), in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, which was ceded to Rog 
France by the treaty of peace at the concluſion of the war between the Naples a 
Empire on one fide, and France and Spain on the other: "xp boa 
The Great Duke of Tuſcany (Leopold, ſon of the late Emperor) Ear of 4 
is abſolute in this duchy : His revenues are computed at L. 500,000 ad Sicil 
per annum, ariſing chiefly from the tenth of all eſtates that are fold of . 
alienated, and the ground-rents of the houſes in Leghorn, and the The f 
duties on almoſt all manner of proviſions. 5 men the 
The ſtanding forces of this duchy conſiſt only of two or three regi- 45 8 : 
ments of guards, and the militia, In caſe of a war they hire troops, * 
particularly Swiſs; and though here is a large ſea-coaſt, there were T 
no veſſels of any force, only gallies, until the late Emperor of Ger. OY 
many built four men of war, and ſtationed them on the coaſt of Tut- ! 'F S { 
cany, Leghorn 1s a tree port, and has the greateſt foreign trade of a- 1 TA 
ny town in Italy, but chiefly in foreign bottoms. They have not ma- * n 
ny merchant {hips of their own : their exportations conſiſt chiefly in 3 
raw and wrought filks, wine, and oil. 159, he 
| eg 
| | the thr 
C 
Ucca republic uſually followed the fortune of the neighbour- Pa 
ing cities in Tuſcany, until they purchaſed their independency Wlr-11.;q, 
Ol the Emperor Rodolph, for 10,200 crowns, in 1279, and have con- * * 
tinued a free ſtate ever ſince, Lucca and Piſa were once very conſi- e . 
derable ſtates; they had a great naval force, and extenſive traffic; but N Mil 
Piſa is now ſubject to Tuſcany, and Lucca has no ſhips of any force. "Om 
Their exports conſiſt chiefly in oil, and other produce of Italy. Nvenicr 


-. 
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1 Marino is a little republic, ſurrounded by the Pope's territories, 
and ſituated on a ſnowy mountain, much admired by Mr Adaifon - . 


0- br enjoying their liberties, and not ſubmitting to the tyranny of the 
he Pope 3 though it ſeems they lately deſired his Holineſs would take them 
le- 1ndcr his protection, being diſtracted with factions among themſelves, 
m- | | 

ec · | 

Wy Aples, the ſonth of Italy, was probably firſt peopled from 
on- Greece, which lies but a little to the eaſtward of it: certain it is, 


ons te Greeks ſent ſeveral colonies hither afterwards, and gave it the name 
bs of Magna Gracia. This, with the reſt of Italy, was ſubdued by the 
* Romans, and, on the decline of that empire in the fifth century, the 
ern Emperor poſſeſſed himſelf of one part of Naples, and the Goth 


Ives of the other, The Lombards diſpoſſeſſed the Goths of their part, and 
fit; remained maſters of it until they were expelled by Charlemaigne a- 
nto ou: the year 800. In the ninth and tenth centuries the Saracens ſub- 


eig ed great part of Naples; but the Pope, with the aſſiſtance of other 
Chriſtian powers, drove out the Saracens again; in which ſervice Tan- 


hof ed the Norman, and his twelve ſons, having had a great ſhare, park 
was Me Naples was given them by the Pope. Robert, the ſon of Tancred, 
ape. rs ereated Duke of Apulia and Calabria, by the German Emperor; 
= nd Roger the ſon of Robert was made King of the two Sicilies, viz. 
d t0 


Naples and Sicily, The heirs of Tancred enjoyed this crown until the 
jar 1166, when happening to diſoblige the Pope, he introduced the 
Ear! of Anjou and the French, and his poſterity were Kings of Naples 
ad Sicily, until the Spaniards diſpoſſeſſed them of it about the year 
1504, | Pee 

The Kings of Spain continued ſovereigns of Naples until 1707, 
men the Spaniards were driven from thence by the Imperialiſts, and 
Naples was confirmed to the Emperor Charles VI. by the treaty of 
trecht in 17 13; 5 

The French, Spaniards, and Sardinians entering into a war with the 
Enperor, 1734, reduced Naples, and made Don Carlos, the King of 
yan's ſon, King of Naples; and he was confirmed in that throne by 


'Tui- e Emperor at the ſubſequent treaty ; and remained in poſſeſſion of 
of a- Na. kingdom, ſtyling himſelf King of the Tavo Sicilies, viz, Naples and 
5 in dcily, till, upon the death of his brother the King of Spain, Aug. 10. 
oy 


159, he ſucceeded to the throne of that kingdom; leaving his third ſon 
erdinand his ſucceſſor in this kingdom, the ſecond being hew-apparent 
the throne of Spain, and the eldeſt ſet atide on account of inſanity. 


PRE. Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and their ſiiffragans. 
adency ihbiſhop of Turin, =Mondovi, Foſſano, Toree. _ . 

e * che Tarenteſe, —  Aouſte, Sion. [A | 
7 confi 


Cremona, Novara, Lodi, Alexandria, T ortona, 

Vrgevano, Bergamo, Breſcia, Vercelli, Al- 
1 by, Aſti, Caſal, Acqui, Savona, Vintimiglia. 
| | Venice Patriarch, = Torzel, Chiozas ef 
M. ö | | | 01 


i Milan, 


—— — — 


2 — — 


—— Rx 


2 — — — — 
— — 2 2 
oy rr rr. 


— 
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Archbiſhop of Bo- { Modena, Regio, Parma, Placentia, Crema, 


—— — —m—_—_—_ — 7 — _—_ 
c ————— ̃ ——.— 


— — — 
S 
: — 


Of Aquileia Patri- Como, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltri, Treyif 


Belluno, Concordia, Parenzo, Pola, Triei 
arch, 9 Cabo de Iſtria, Citta, Nova, Petin. * 


Camerin 
Caſtro, 
rentino, 


Caryi nella, Ci 


logna, — Borgo, St Domingo, = 6 roli, Anz 

Of Genoa, —— Noli, Brugnato, Albegna, Bobio. Biſhop 
Volterra, Piſtoia, Fieioli, Colle, Burgo, St St. 

1 Ts — pulchro, Citta, De Sole. ih _ 

Lucca, Livorna, Sagona, Aleria, Maſſa, Pienry 10 Seal: 

Of Piſa, — — Groſſeto, Chiuſi, Sienna, Mont Alcino, Pion-Wilſ 1,10, a 

bino, Alazza, 5 | 

. St Lion, Peſaro, Semigalia, Cagli, Eugubio, Fob, mue! 

Of Urbino, — ſambruno. N ad N Parma, 

11 Montalto, St Severino, Telentin, Macerati, N. kno, a. 


} patranſone. | 
Rimini, Faneſtria, Cervia, Imola, Sarſino, Cy 
Of Ravenna, — ſenza, Forli, Rovigo, Comachio, Faenza, Bri | 
| tinioro. * 
Of Naples,. Pozzulo, Iſchia, Nola, Cerra. N n 
Gaieta, Aquin, Iſernia, Caſerta, Tiano, Cajar« Piſhop 
Of Capua. 20, Seſſa, Monte-Caflano, Calvi, Carnioh, racuſe, a 
| 5 Venafro, Fondi. | | Unive 
olicaſtro, Sarno, Compania, Capaccio, Nuſc/ | 
Of Salerno, — Marſio, Novo, GER R Acerno. 76555 
Of Amalfi, — Litteri, Capri, Minori. EEE 


Of Conza, — Maſſa, Caitela Mare de Stabbia, Vico. biſhop 
Of Sorento, — Cadogna, Satriano, Muro, Cangiano, Biſeſicz. 
Larina, Voiturata, Dragenara, Toribolenza, Bo. 72 
Archbiſhop of Be- vino, Monte-Marano, Boiano, Avellino, Fricen p 
nevento, — — ti, Ariano, St Agatha, Telezi, Aſcol, Fieren The 
zula, Guardia, D'Alſieres, Tremoli, Leia. gr 


3 Civitta de Penna, Cali, Sermona, Campti, Or 
Of Chieti, , tona de Mare, 
Of Lanciano, — None, Between 
Of Manfredonia, — St Severino, Troia, Vieſte. 

__CLabiello, Molfetta, Monervino, Canoſa, Gio 
Of Bari, — — nazza, Bitonto, Rievo, Conſervano, Poligano Between 


1 Bittetto. 0 v Tricar 
BED otenza, Tarſi, Malerano, Venoſa, 'TricarvM)iridea 
Of Cirenza, a Grovino. miles « 


Of Trani, —— Salpi, Andria, Biſegha. 
Of Tarento, — Mantula, Caſtellanetta. 
Of Brindifi, — Oftuna, Oria. 0 r 
— F{ Caſtro, Nardo, Aleſtanos, Galipoli, Ugento, L: 
1 che, St Maria de Luca. Val de d 
Of Roſſano, — None. : 
Of Coſenza, — Montalto, Mortorano, 3 Meant 
Of St 8 everino, Ts Inſela, Sronguli , Balcaſtro, Umbr lAtino, CETELTS Ty -_ 
Cariata. Soul th D 
„ __ { Taverna, Bova, Cortona, Oppido, Gieraci, Squiſ the to 
Of Rhegio, lace, Nicomes, . Nicaſtor, Tropea. pee t 
Biſhoprics immediately ſubjett to the Pope.} Monte Fiaſcano, Come: lea, 
Foligno, Aſſiſi, Ancona, Humana, Loretto, Reganali, Aſcoli, Jeb, Oma ow gre 
am 


Px 
Val de N 
Val de I 
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Camerin, Rieti, Todi, Amelia, Narni, Terni, Norcia, Spoletto, Arezzo, 
Caſtro, Citta di Crive, Citta di Caſtello, Peruſia, Alatro, Orvieto, Fe- 
reatino, Velitri, Sutre, Nepi, Citta Caſtellana, Horta, Viterbo, Tuſca- 
nella, Civitta Vecchia, Bagnarea, Segni, Oſtea, Sezza, Terracini, Ve- 
roli, Anagni, Tivoli, Albano, Freſcati, Paleſtrina, Sabina, and Porto, 
Biſhoprics exempt from metropolitan Juriſdiction.] Caſſano, Au- 
verſa, Ferrara, Fano, Cortona, Sarzana, Pavia, Trent, Mantua, Sa- 
jules, Monte Pulciano, Feramo, Baſignano, St Marco, Melſi, Ravel- 
lo, Scala, Cava, Attella, Montellone, Marſica, Trivento, Monte Pe- 
lzz0, and Rapella, - | 

Univerſities in Italy.] Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, Padua, 
Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bononia, Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, Sa- 
krmo, and Peruſia. | | 


In the ISLANDS of 
| „ 4 fn 

Areßbiſhoprict.] Palermo, Monte Real, and Meſſina. 

Tiſheprics.)] Mazara, Gergenti, St Marco, Catania, Cefaldi, Sy* 

ncuſe, and Patti. | 

Univerſity.) Catania. | 
CC 

| 4rchbiſhoprics.] Cagliari, Oriſtagni, and Saſſari. 

Biſhoprics.] Caſtel Arragoneſe, and Algheri. 


* i 
2 eprict. Baſtia, Corte, Nebbio, Mariano, and Ajazza. 


The great Italian iſlands are, Sicily, Sardinia, and Conſica. 
Extent and Situation of Sicily. | 

12 | | C 
Between and E. Lon. 1 170 miles in length, 


5 ü Being } 
37 | 
Between and N. Lat. 


3 J 1 
Divided. from Italy by the narrow ſtrait of Meſſina, which is not ſeven 


miles over. 
Provinces. Chief Towns, 


Val de Mazara, weſt, Palermo, E. Lon. 13: N. Lat. 38-30. 

p Mazara and Trapano. . | 
Val de Demona, eaſt, Meſſina, Melazzo, Catania, and Nicoſia. 
Val de Noto, S. E. Syracuſe and Noto. 


Mauntaint.] The moſt noted mount- in in this iſland is that of Etna, 
ow called Mount Gibello, a terrible vulcano, ſituate in the province 
f Val Demona. This mountain is ſixty miles in circumference, and 
at the top there is a baſon of burning ſulphur fix miles round, from 
hence ſometimes iſſue rivers of melted minerals, that run down into 
te ſea, The hill is ſo high, that round the baſon there is a circle of 
ww great part of the year, * —N any great eruption there is gene: 

| rally 


100 miles in breadth, 
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rally an earthquake. The port-town of Catania was overturned by 
an earthquake in 1693, and 18,000 people periſhed in it. Syracuſe 
once the greateſt city of the iſland, has been ſo often [ſhed b 
them, that very little of it remains at preſent, ; 


Rivers,] Here are ſeveral rivers and good ſprings, but few of theſe 
rivers are navigable, having but a ſhort courſe, and deſcending pre 
cipitately from the mountains. The chief are, 1. Chantera, 25 
riſing in Mount Etna, falls into the Eaſtern Sea, near Taormina; 2 
The Lareta, which runs from welt to eaſt, and falls into the bay « 
Catania; and 3. The river Salſa, which riſes in the north, and ruy 
ſouth almoſt croſs the iſland, 


Harbours,] The chief harbours are thoſe of Meſſina and Syracuſe onth 
eaſt coaſt, Palermo and Melazzo on the north, and Trapano on the we 

Air. ] It lies in a warm climate, but the air is healthful, being re 
freſhed by ſea-breezes on every fide. 

Soil and Produce.) Both hills and vallies are exceeding fruitful, ln reli; 
country producing more corn, wine, oil, and ſilk, in proportion to it{tely tol 
dimenſions; from whence old Rome was principally ſupplied with pro ion of 
viſions, when it abounded with people, | to do, 

Manufactures and Traffic.) Theſe are chiefly ſilk, which, with th before 
other produce of the iſland, are exported in large quantities from Me(iſ>cy1la 
ſina, where a conſul from almoſt every nation of Europe reſides, by the 
manage and protect the trade of his nation; and of late the Sicilia eddy 
have traded with Turkey and the coaſt of Barbary, which they ner e tim 
did before Don Carlos aſcended the throne, lere ar 

Hands belonging to Sicily.] There are eight ſmall iſlands, which li 8 
near the north coaſt of Sicily, to which the ancients gave the name 
of #oliz, and Vulcaniz, feigned by the poets to be the ſeats of ol 
and Vulcan, the chief of which is Lipari, from whence they are uſuall 
called the Lipari iſſande. Two of them are volcanos, viz. Strombol 


and Hiera, The {mall iſlands of Levanza, Maritima, and Favagnan 
lie at the weſt end of the iſland of Sicily. 
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Ba TE 3 tween 
Revolutions and preſent conſtitution of the government. 
Oth Naples and Sicily (or the Two Sicilies) were probably in. ab 

| planted by the Greeks, as they lay next theſe countries on the eal (Sicily, 
and gave Naples the name of Magna Gracia : They obtained alſo ti tic N. 
name of the Two Szicilies, Naples was called Sicily en this fide ! 
Pharos, or ſtrait of Meſſina, and the iſland; Sicily bezond the Phi 
re. The ifland alſo was called Trinacria, from its triangular fort 
The Greeks and Carthaginians divided the ifland between them, b 
were both of them ſabdued or expelled the iſland by the Romans, v! 
reduced it into the form of a province, it never having been under ti 
dominion of one ſovereign before. This iſland followed the fortune 
Italy in its ſeveral revolutions, until the Sicilian veſpers, 1282, wht 


Prov 
abo de ( 


bo de 


Mounts 
untain: 


Rivers, 


the natives maſſacred their French maſters, who had then the dominiWM ing £ 
of it. The French were ſucceeded by the Spaniards until the je m N. t 
1707, when they were driven from thence by the Imperialiſts ; and 


a | A; : | 
the peace of Utrecht this iſland was allotted to the Duke of Save ped 
with the title of Kizg. The Spaniards invaded it in 1718, but we 
forced to abandon it again; and then it was conferred on the late Er 


peror Charles VI, who held it till the year 1735, when the Imperial: 
| ; Ve 


del an- 
0 Wing 
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ere driven out of this iſland, and of all their Italian dominions; and 

Don Carlos, the King of Spain's eldeſt ſon, by the Princeſs of Parma, 

his ſecond Queen, was advanced to the throne of the Two Sicilies, 

Naples and Sicily); which were confirmed to him by a ſubſequent 

ace, on condition of his relinquiſhing Milan, Parma, and all the reſt 

ofthe Emperor's Italian dominions, which the Spaniards and French 

had taken from him in that war ; and Don Carlos ſucceeding his bro- 
wer Ferdinand VI. as King of Spain, Ferdinand his third Ba is now 
Ing of the Two Sicilies, being an abſolute monarch, reſtrained by no 
uus but thoſe of his own making, His land-forees are about 30,000 
A preſent, and his revenues what he pleaſes to make them. They had 
w fleet but gallies till his reign, but the preſent prince is building men 
«war, and deſigns to make himſelf formidable on both elements. The 

reſent inhabitants are a mixture of Italians and Spaniards, but ſpeak 
def —_ and follow the Spaniſh fathions, particularly in wear- 
ne black. ge | 

0 religion they agree both with the Italians and Spaniards, and have 
ltely tolerated the Jews to ſettle among them, and make an open pro- 
ton of their religion, which the Spaniards would never ſuffer them 
10 do. ' 
Before I leave Sicily, it may be proper to mention thoſe whirlpools 
i Scylla and Charybdis, two rocks between Italy and Sicily, much dread- 
{by the ancients, who, in eſcaping one, were frequently driven by 
the eddy upon the ether; but as navigation is much improved ſince 
joſe times, our failors paſs them without any apprehenſion of danger. 
here are ſome ruins, near Syracuſe, of the palace of Dionyſius, the 
nous Sicilian tyrant, as is eonjectured. 


Extent and Situation of Sardinia. 


8 1-7 5 | 
tween and E. Lon. | In length, from N. to S. 140 miles. 


10 
39 
tween and >N, Lat, | In breadth, from E. to W. 60 miles. 
— 2 ing about 150 miles W. of Leghorn in Tuſcany, 120 miles N. W. 
e ea 


dicily, and ſeparated from Corlica by the narrow ſtrait of Bonifacio, 
the N, 
Provinces, Chief Towns. 


o de Cagliari, S, — Cagliari, E. Lon. 9-12. N. Lat. 39. 


Oriſtagni. 
to de Legadori, N. — Saſſari, and Caſtel Arragoneſe. 
Mountains.] It is prettily diverſified with hills and vallies; the 
duntains in the north are very high. 
Rivers. ] 1. The Sacer riſes in the N. E. part of the iſland, and 
ming S. W. falls into the bay of Oriſtagni. 2. The Sepro runs 


the 1 n N. to S. and falls into the bay of Cagliari. ; 
F — * ] It is a pretty warm climate, and the air not reckoned health- 
but we | 


bl and Produce.) The ſoil is very fruitful. where it is manured, 
Nucing corn, wine, and oil, in great plenty; but they want _ 
H 2 | an 
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and thoſe they have are ſaid to be exceeding lazy and indolent, ſeldom: | 
making any great improvement in their ground. The language is Gene 
Spaniſh, this iſland having been under the dominion of Spain till very wic! 
lately. 


Revolutions and preſent conſtitution. for m 


HE Phenicians and Greeks firſt ſent colonies to this iſland, and 
erected ſeveral ſmall ſtates, as they had done in the ſouth of Ita. ans 

ly and Sicily, The Carthaginians ſucceeded them, and had the do- 
minion of the whole iſland almoſt. The Romans diſpoſſeſſed the Car. 
thaginians. The Saracens invaded it in the eighth century, as they chia ; 
did Naples and Sicily. The republics of Genoa and Piſa recovered 8. C: 
part of the iſland from them. Pope Boniface took upon him to tranf- 
fer the iſland to the King of Arragon, who ſubdued the Genoeſe, Pi. It is 1 
ſans, and the reſt of the inhabitants, and annexed it to his own domi- 
nions ; and it remained united to the crown of Spain till the Alles was t. 
made a conqueſt of it, anuo 1708, and it was allotted to the Emperor at wards 
the peace of Utrecht, 1713. The Spaniards recovered it in 1114, but at the 
were obliged to abandon it two years after; when it was conferred on ral ap 
the Duke of Savoy, in lien of the kingdom of Sicily, in 1719; and his go th 
ſon, the preſent King of Sardinia, is now * of this iſland ; the top ot 
revenues whereof will not do much more than defray the charges of Tiber 
the government, their traffic being very inconſiderable, and their for- and c. 
ces by ſea or land ſcarce mentioned by any writer. They have been that a 
governed by viceroys ſome hundred years. The King ſeldom or ne- Mit is c. 
ver vilits them, = | the d 
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Corſica, Situation. 


8: 3 | 
Between and fe. Lon. 110 miles in length, 
| 1 | Being | | 1 
J 


Between and N. Lat. 
43 | 


50 in breadth, 


Lying 100 miles ſouth of Genoa, and 60 ſouth-weſt of Leghorn Th 
Tuſcany, ſeparated from Sardinia by the narrow (trait of Bonifacio. 

Chief Towns, the T 

North diviſion, — Baſtia, E. Lon. 9-40. N. Lat. 42-20. the if: 

| Corte and Calvi, The 

South diviſion, Bonifacio and Ajazzo. ſeripti 


Mountaint. ] It is a mountainous, rocky country, covered with wood 


Air, Soil, and Produce.) The air is better than in Sardinia, but 
barren ſoil. It does, however, produce corn and wine enough forth 
natives, but has very little to traffic with. | 

Language.] The language of this iſland is Italian, it being ſubjet Mat 
to the Genoeſe. | a 


Revolutions. | f oral fig 


HE iſland of Corſica underwent the like revolutions as Sardii 

1 did, until the Saracens were driven out of it by the Genoeſe ul: foot 

Piſans, who divided it between them for ſome time: But at * on, in 
| - Genoe 

great 
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Cenoeſe expelled the Piſans, and obtained poſſeſſion of the whole iſland; 
ry which they ſtyle a kingdom; and their Doge, at his acceſſion, is for- 
mally proclaimed and crowned King of Corſica. '. But the natives have 
for many years been in arms againſt the republic, ſtruggling hard for 


=" 
— 


independency, . 
1d — — . — 
Fol Here are ſtill ſeveral other ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Naples and 
= Tuſcany ; the chief whereof are, 1. Capri, or Caprea; 2. Iſ- 
hey chia; 3. Procita; 4. Ponza; 5. Giglio; 6. Elba; 7. Pianoſa; 
red $, Capraria; 9. Gorgona ; and, 10. Maloria, — 
anſ- Of theſe Capri is much taken notice of for the noble ruins upon it. 


Pi- It is ſituate at the entrance of the gulf of Naples, about three miles 


_ from the continent ; being about four miles long, and one broad, This 
bes was the reſidence of the Emperor Auguſtus for ſome time, and after- 
or at wards of Tiberius for many years. The moſt conſiderable ruin ſtands 
, but at the extremity of the eaſtern promentory, where there are ſtill ſeve- 
d on ral apartments left, very lofty and arched at the top. Some years a- 
d his go there was diſcovered a paved road, running under ground from the 
; the top of the mountain to the ſea- ſide. What recommended this ifland to 
res of Tiberius was, the temperate, healthful air, being warm in winter, 
r for- and cool in ſummer, and its inacceſſible coaſt, which is ſo very ſteep, 
been that a ſmall number of men may defend it againſt an army. And here 


it is conjectured that Emperor had different reſidences, according to 
| tie different ſeaſons of the year. The whole iſland was cut out into 
ealy aſcents, adorned with palaces, and planted with as great a varie- 
ty of groves and gardens as the ground would admit. And the works 
under ground were more extraordinary than thoſe on the ſurface ; for 
the rocks were all undermined with highways, grottos, galleries, bagnios, 
and ſubterraneous retirements, which ſuited the brutal pleaſures of 
that Emperor, and were afterwards demoliſhed by the Romans, in de- 
_—_ of the unnatural and laſcivious ſcenes which had been acted 

iere, | 

The iſland of Elba is ſituate fifteen miles weſt of the coaſt of Tuſ- 
cany, about forty miles in circumference. At the eaſt end of it is a 
little town and harbour called Porto Longone, belonging to the King of 
the Two Sicilies, and another town and harbour on the north ſide of 
the iſland, belonging to the Duke of Tuſcany, the preſent Emperor, 


The reſt of the iſſands on the coaſt do not merit a particular de- 
ſcription, 


MA LF 


HE iſland of Malta lying but a little to the ſouth of Sicily, I 
Fg ſhall take the liberty of comprehending it among the Italian 
wands, 

Malta, o/im Melita, is fituate in 15 deg. E. Lon, and 45 deg. 15 
mn, N. Lat. 60 miles ſouth of Cape Paſſaro in Sicily, and is of an 
"Tal figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad, 

The air is clear and healthful, but exceflive hot, when it is not 
oled by the ſea-breezes. It is all a white, ſoft rock, covered w th 
a foot of good vegetable earth. It produces great quantities of cot- 
on, indigo, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, and other fruits, with. 
great plenty of pulſe, peaſe, beans, roots, herbs, and other garden- 

; but they have very little corn or wine, with which they are 
H 3 ſupplied 
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ſupplied chiefly from Sicily nor have they any wood, except ferak. 


trees, on the iſland, 

The town of Malta, or Valetta, is magnificently built, ſtrongly for. 
tified, and has an excellent harbour. Charles V. Emperor of . 
ny, and King of Spain, we to the Knights of St John of Jeruſalem, 
in 1530, whoſe predeceſſors diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the defence of 
the Holy Land, and the protection of the pilgrims who reſorted thither, 
When the Chriſtiaus were driven out of the Holy Land by the Sara. 
cens, theſe knights retired to Cyprus. They afterwards took the iſland 
of Rhodes from the infidels, and defended it againſt all their power for 
two hundred years, and then, ſurrendering it upon honourable terms, 
retired to Malta, which was conferred on them by the Emperor 
Charles V. as has been related; and when Solyman, the Turkiſh Em- 
peror, invaded Malta, they obliged him to abandon the iſland, after he 
had loſt twenty thouſand men before their walls. | 


Theſe knights conſiſt of ſeven ſeveral Roman-Catholic nations: they 
are all of ancient noble families. The Grand Croſſes, as they are call. 
ed, are the heads of each nation, and are ſtyled Grand Priors, Each 
of them has his convent of knights, and they have eſtates, or comman- 
deries, in the reſpective nations to which they belong. The Priors e. 
le& a Grand Maſter, wha is the chief commander in the iſland. They 
have a ſquadron of men of war, and land-forces; and are engaged in 
a perpetual war againſt the Turks, Algerines, and other Mahometan 

owers, The knights make vows of celibacy and chaſtity; notwith- 
Podiag which, every man keeps as many concubines as he pleaſes, who 
are, for the moſt part, Grecian beauties, which they take in the iſland 
of the Archipelago, ſubject to Turkey. 
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SWITZERLAND, olim HELVETIA. 


Situation and Extent. 


6; | 
Between and Fs. Lon. | ha miles in length, 
| : ; \ Being 755 
Between 5 and bx. Lat, | 100 miles in breadth. 
48 | 


Boundaries.) Ounded by Alface and Swabia in Germany, on tho 
north; by the lake of Conſtance, Tyrol, and Treat 
en the eaſt; by Italy, on the ſouth; and by France, on the weſt, 


Divided into 13 cantons, v2z. 


Cantons. | Chief Towns, 
Bern, Proteſtant, —— Bern, E. Lon. 7-20. 
| N. Lat. 47. 


: Fribourg, Popiſh, — Fribourg. 
On the welt, < Baſil, „ 5 Baſil. 5 : 
| Lucern, Popiſh, — | | Lucern. E 
Soloturn, Popiſh, — } | Soloturn, or Soluere. 
| gn Canton 


(a the 


ln the n 


Griſon c 
ancient 


of Swit 


Faſt, = 


South-w 
North-w 
Welt, 
North, 


Counties 
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Cantons, | Chief Towns, 
alt Schaff hauſen, Proteſtant,) ¶ Schaff hauſen. 
on the eaſt, Zurick, Proteſtant, — Zurick. 
for Appenzel, Proteſtant, Appenzel. 
ma · | Zug, Popiſh, —— Zug. 
em, Swils, Popith, — Swiſſe. 
e of [a the middle, Glaris, Proteſtant, — Glaris. 
her, | Uni, Popilh, = Altorf. 
= | Underwald, Popiſh, — Stantz. 
n | 
_ Allies of the Switzers. 
Griſon leagues, — ] {| Coire, E. Lon. 9-25, 
25 Griſon country, the N. Lat. 80 5 
(arent Retia, 8. E.] Chiavenna, — Chiavenna. 
K of Switzerland. Valteline, | | Tirano. 
00 | Bormio, — (Bormio. 
i St Gall repubz. | 
55 i fat, — — »o St Gall abbey, c St Gall. 
* Tockenburg C. 
— South-weſt, — ; Valais, — Syon. 
rhe North-weſt, — ]  Neufchattel, / — Neufchattel. 
00 7 Welt, 3 Gene va, — — Geneva. 
_ Nortk, Mulhauſen, — (Mulhauſen. 
— | Subjects of the Switzers. 
& Sargans, — Sargans. 
wy Counties of — ee N. E. — 5 N 
008mg g — Rotweil, 
— | | ugano, — Lugano, 
Buliages of — . aa — f E Js. E. 
A. Bellents, — Bellents. 


The towns of Baden, Bremgarten, Mellengen, Raperſwell, and Fra- 
wenfield, on the north. | 


Mountains.) Switzerland lies upon the Alps, the higheſt mountains 

th. Wi Europe, and every canton almoſt is ſeparated from the other by a par- 
teular chain of mountains. | 

Lakes, ] There is a lake almoſt on every mountain. The chief lakes 


xe thoſe of, 1. Geneva, 2. Conſtance, 3. Thun, 4. Lucern, 5. Zurick, 
. Neufchattel, and, 5. Biel. 


Rivers.) 1. Rhine, 2. Aar, 3. Ruſs, 4. Inn, 5. Rhone, 6. Thur, 
ud, 7. Oglio. | | 


dir.] The mountains being covered with ſnow great part of the 
ear, and their lakes and rivers frozen, the air is very cold in winter 
and when the hills are cool in ſummer, the vallies are very warm. It 
Wb vinter on the north fide of a mountain ſometimes when it is ſummer 
0. . the other; and the harveſt- time of the one is the ſeed- time of che o- 


Soil aud Produce.) Their mountains produce good timber and pa- 
ire; and they have large flocks of cattle, with game, fiſh, and fowl, 
d abundagce ; but very little corn or wine. | 
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Manufactures and Traffic.] Their manufactures and traffic are ver pe reſtr 
inconſiderable, and conſequently they are very poor; and for that rea that th 
ſon prohihit all lace and jewels, and are extremely frugal. They Ia petty or 
up magazines of corn in every province almoſt, againſt a time of ſcar yhole 


city. There is a conſiderable linen manufacture lately eſtabliſhed in the 


other. 
north-eait of Switzerland, near the abbey of St Gall. 


ſally. 


Charadter, | They are a brave hardy people; and the whole count Stan 
is regimented, and ſerve by turns in foreign wars, where they get mort > theſc 
than by any employment at home, re 

Coverument.] The general diet, which repreſents the Helvetic bo 25 
dy, conſiſts of two deputies from each canton; beſides which, the ah Reve 
bot of St Gall, and the cities of St Gall and of Bienne, ſend deputih ©: 
as allies; and a general diet is uſually held at Baden on the feaſt of e. o⁰ 
John Baptiit annually, which ſeldom laſts longer than a month, nme 

Beſides the general diets, their differences in religion have ſince tu (der © 
reformation occaſioned partial diets: the mutual confidence betwee Taxe 
the cantons ſeems, in ſome meaſure, loſt, through the zeal of ea nds, 
party for their particular opinions. This enters more or leſs into all the lan 
their public actions; and though their general diets are. ſtill continue the pre 
to regulate the affairs of their common bailiages, all other matters of toms 2 
importance are treated of at particular diets of the reſpective religions Wl the {alc 
that of the Proteſtants being held at Arraw, and that of the Roman fates : 
Catholics at Lucern ; which being the moſt potent Catholic canton There 
acts as their head; as that of Zurick does as head of the Proteſtants forerei 
Theſe dicts are ſummoned whenever either of the parties pleaſe. T ton. 
thirteen cantons do not make one commonwealth, but are ſo many in Perf 
dependent ſtates, united together by ſtrict alliances for their mutual de nen, 
fence. - | ET where 

The government in ſome of the cantons is ariſtocratical, and in oil ve a v 
thers democratical. The ſeven ariſtocratical cantons are thoſe of Zu tormy 
Tick, Berne, Lucern, Bazil, Friburg, Soleure, and Schaff hauſen; tl their h 
other fix are democratical, | 1 df ther 

Arm.] The arms of Geneva are, Or, a croſs azure; and ever The 
town almoſt has its particular arms, which this epitome will not adn =_ 
of cnumerating, Wk 

Forces, ] The Switzers let out their troops for hire to ſerve any caul ant 
They furniſh nations that are enemies with ſeparate bodies, whereb 8 
it comes to paſs, that the neareſt relations, father and ſon, brother an . Abe 
brother, are frequently engaged, it is ſaid, againſt each other, and be: F 1 
out one another's brains, as it were in ſport, when they have no man * * 
ner of concern in the quarrel. But this, fay ſome, is a groundle 00 al 
charge. For, 1. They never grant their troops to any prince or flat Th 
but by virtue of ſome preceding alliance. 2. They grant troops onl : 
tor the defence of the nation they are given to, and not to act offe ay" 
lively : fo that the Swiſs troops in the French ſervice are never fuffe Ra | 
ed to inyade the Empire, or Holland; nor, on the contrary, the Sm jo. of 
-wwho are in the ſervice of thaſe two powers, to invade France. Ant _ 

3. The ſovereign never receives any ſubſidy or perquifite from tl n vet 
prince or ſtate to whom their troops are granted, contenting themſelr 17 om 
with procuring a beneficial ſervice to their ſubjects, without reſervl #7) 


any profit to themſelves. But what is offered on this ſubject, ougi 
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he reſtrained chiefly to the Proteſtant cantons; for it is acknowledged, 
that the conduct of the Catholic cantons, and eſpecially thoſe called the 
ty ones, have too often given occaſion for drawing reproaches on the 
hole nation, from thoſe who do not diſtinguiſn between one and the 
ather. So that it ſeems the charge is true in part, though not univer- 
ly. . | 
17 ROE forces have ever been thought inconſiſtent with the welfare 
o theſe republics ſince their inſtitution ; but there is no where in Europe 
better regulated militia, Every male from {ſixteen to ſixty is inrolled, 
aud about one third of them regimented. 2 


Revenues, ] It is computed, that the revenues of Bern, the largeſt 
canton, amount to 300,000 crowns a- year, and that of Zurick to 
150,000 ; of which two thirds are expended in the charges of the go- 
jerament, and the reſt laid up in the treaſury. The revenues of the 
aher cantons are much leſs ; but they all lay up ſomething in bank, 


Taxes, ] Their revenues ariſe, 1, from the profits of the demeſne 
nds, which belong to the ſtate. - 2. The tenth of the produce of all 
the lands in the country, 3. A certain tax upon lands which are not 
the property of the gentry, called in French Cenſes Foncieres. 4. Cu- 
toms and duties on merchandiſe. And, 5. The revenues ariſing from 
the fale of ſalt, From the laſt they raiſe the greateſt ſums; tor the 
fates alone retail it to the ſubjects, and impoſe what price they pleaſe. 


canton There is another caſual tax ariſing from the fale of all eſtates; the 
eſtantzpbrereign being intitled to a ſixth part of the value upon every aliena- 
, Tha tion. ; 
Any in Perſons and Habits. | The Switzers are generally good bodies o 
ual de nen, tall, and well made, and living in a cold mountainous country, 


here hunting over the rocks and precipices is their principal diverſion, 
are a very hardy race ; but as they are frequently expoled to tempeſtuous 
lormy weather, their complexions are not the beſt :: molt of them wear 
their hair, and in ſome places long beards are ſtill in faſnion; but few 
« them care to part with their darling whiſkers, 

Their women are handſome, and well-thaped, and want no charms 


ad in 
> of Zu 
en; th 


id eve 


xt admin their perſons or converſations ; but all fine cloaths, with filver or 
gold, jewels or lace, are prohibited both ſexes, | 

iy cauſe Antiquities and Curioſities. ] Mr Addiſon relates, that at Lauſanne 
where be viewed the wall of the cathedral church, which was opened by one 
ther au erthquake, and cloſed ſome years after by another. | | 

and bei About five miles from Nyon are the ruins. of Cæſar's wall, which ex- 
no mal tended eighteen miles in length, viz. from Mount Jura to the banks of 
unde de lake of Geneva, as Cæſar has deſcribed it in the firſt book of his 
. or far Commentaries, 5 

z0ps oll The ſituation of Friburg, the capital of that canton, is ſo irregular, 
4 offeni$ſ avong rocks and precipices, that they are forced to climb up to ſe- 
er full 'al parts of it, by ſtair-caſes of a prodigious aſcent. The col- 
the Swill ge of Jeſuits here is ſaid to be the fineſt in Switzerland, from whence 
e. Andi lere are ſeveral beautiful proſpects. And they have a collection of 
from ti Pictures, repreſenting moſt of the fathers of their order; among 
hemſebt hom are ſome natives of England, by us ſtyled Rebels, and by them 
reſervinM Martyrs. The inſeription under Henry Garnet relates, That when 
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the heretics could not prevail on him, either by force or promiſes 
change his religion, they hanged and quartered him. Two league 
from Friburg there is a little hermitage, eſteemed one of the greatef 
curioſities in Switzerland, It lies in the prettieſt ſolitude imaginable! 


among woods and rocks, which at firſt view incline one to be ſerious HE 
The hermit had lived here five and twenty years, and with his ow th 
hands wrought out of the rock a pretty chapel, a ſacriſtie, a chamber anl. 
kitchen, cellar, and other conveniencies. His chimney is carried u 60bje&t t 
through the whole rock, notwithſtanding the rooms lie very deep; ang Inrefled, 
he has cut the ſide of the rock into a level for a garden, to which H ut fat 
brings the earth he finds in the neighbouring parts; and has made ſue ¶ liged fr 
a ſpot of ground of it, as furniſhes out a kind of luxury for a hermit N rreaty. 
and as he obſerved the drops of water diſtilling from ſeveral parts oWQcnt9"5 
the rock, by following the veins of them, he made himſelf two or the tber ter 
fountains in the bowels of the mountain, which ſerved his table, a thouſand 
watered his little garden. 42. ale befo 
The public walks by the great church at Bern are worth the view Bern 
ing: They are raiſed extremely high; and that their weight migi de large 
not break down the walls and pilaſters which ſurround them, they conſiſting 
built upon arches and vaults. Theſe walks afford the nobleſt ſummer er in 
proſpect in the world; for here you have the full view of a huge rangW«nocral 
of mountains that lie in the country of the Griſons, and are covered) of 
with ſnow: they are about fourſcore miles diftance from Bern; bu” ſervan 
their height 7 þ colour make them ſeem much nearer. The cathedri There is 
Rands an one ſide of theſe walks, and is eſteemed the moſt magnificeuſi ver, anr 
Proteſtant church in Europe, out of England. fuaſion, 
In the Alps the difference of ſeaſons in one and the ſame climate if a m 
very remarkable; for travellers may in one day meet with winter a The 1 
the tops of the mountains; the ſpring on the lower part of them re their 
with pleaſant green paſtures ; and hay-time and harveſt at the foot i The © 
the mountains, and in the vallies. cbs a the . 
Some of their animals, ſuch as bears, hares, and other game, art miles nor 
white in winter. And here are the pyrites ærei, of a globular fornJ**"ce ; 
being a ſort of marcaſites found on the tops of the „ and ſome{W'"pects 
times waſhed down by brooks. They reſemble our Englith ruſt-balls de walls 
and when broke are full of ſtreaks from the circumference to the cen non 0 
tre, which ſhine like gold and ſilver, | bon of tl 
2. Their falſe diamonds are pieces of the pureſt c „ with great bunt to 
variety of corners, and moſt of them have ſhort L columns in th nd, Fr: 
middle. | ſerity; 
3. Stones reſembling pieces of money, marked with ſtrokes, convei the ca 
on both ſides, and look like glaſs ; the ſurface of which looks as if co to the 
vered all over with pieces of coin, The le 
4. Black ſhining cryſtal ſtones, like hexagon pyramids, ſome « ite ſenat. 
which contain black antimony cryſtalized, Feins of ſilver, copper ergy he 
lead, talc, and ſelenites of cryſtal with ſpots, which increaſe and de.“ P. 
creaſe with the moon. Ellws 01 
5. Plenty of black marble, with white veins and ſpots, ſymptoms 6 der pup 
gold black pyrites, veins of ſilver vitriol, black foſſile ſtone. mw {| The la 
6. A well which ebbs and flows once a- day; and another which 2c: 
fows three months, and is dry the other three. hy 
NV | 
Coins.] Thoſe of Germany, France, and Italy, are current here. The 70 
| wits o 


Revolutin 
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Revolutions and preſent conſtitution. 


HE Helvetians, or Switzers, were brought under the dominion of 
the Romans by Julius Ceſar, who added it to their province of 
Cal. They were afterwards part of the kingdom of Burgundy; then 
pbjet to France, and then to the German empire: but, being op- 
Irrelled, they threw off their allegiance, and erected ſeveral indepen- 
{at ſtates ; and at the treaty of Weſtphalia, 1648, they were acknow- 
edged free and independent, as the United Provinces were at the ſame 
reaty. In 1712, à war commenced between the Proteſtant and Popiſh 
antons, wherein the Catholicks were unſucceſsful, loſing Baden and 
her territories, In this war the canton of Bern alone brought forty 
thouſand men into the field. Theſe cantons were much more conſider- 
ie before they were diſunited by their differences about religion. 
Bern and the larger cantons are ariſtocracies. In Bern, which is 
de largeſt, the legiſlative power is lodged in the Great Council or Diet, 
anſiſting of 299 of the moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants; and the executive 
power in a ſenate of 27, elected out of the Great Council. In the little 
&nocratical cantons, the legiſlative power is lodged in the diffuſive 
body of the people; and every male above ſixteen, whether maſter 
« ſervant, has a vote in making laws, and in the choice of magiſtrates, 
There is a general diet of all the cantons held at Baden, at Midſum- 
ner, annually, The Proteſtants alſo have a general diet of their per- 
fuſion, and the Papiſts another of theirs, but they ſeldom fit longer 
than a month, 5 5 
The Proteſtant cantons are all Calviniſts, or Preſbyterians, and ſo 
xe their allies of Geneva. 
The city of Geneva is ſituate on the river Rhone, at the weſt end 
«> the lake Lemain, ſeventy miles ſouth-weſt of Bern, and ſixty 
miles north-eaſt of Lyons in France, and is about two miles in circum- 
krence ; admired for its ſituation on the lake and river, and the fine 
poſpes it affords. The territories of France and Savoy come up to 
de walls; and they would long ſince have been reduced under the do- 
minion of the one or the other, if they had not been under the protec- 
ton of the Swiſs cantons. The inhabitants of Geneva are ſaid to a- 
nount to about thirty thonſand ſouls. Hither the Calviniſts from Eng- 
and, France, and Holland, frequently reſort for education in the uni- 
rerlity; as others do to Lauſanne, another city and univerſity, ſituate 
nthe canton of Bern, on the north ſide of the lake Lemain, and ſub- 
to the canton of Bern, | | 

The legiſlative power at Geneva is lodged in a council of 200; and 
ite ſenate, conſiſting of 25 members, have the executive power, The 
terry here have neither glebe nor tithes, but a revenue of 50 1. per 
aum paid by the ſtates; and there are no ſalaries allowed to their 
e or profeſſors in the univerſities, who are maintained chiefly by 
weir pupils. 
The language in Switzerland is either High Dutch, French, or Ita» 
an, according to the countries which he next to them. At Geneva, 
bis ſaid, they ſpeak good French, but in other parts of Switzerland it 
very much corrupted, | 
The country of the Griſons was part of the ancient Rhætia; and 
uti of three diviſions: 1. The Griſon, or Grey league; 1 The 
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league of the houſe of God; and, 3. The ten juriſdictions: and 
are ſubdivided into ſeveral leſſer communities, which ate ſo man 
mocracies, every male above ſixteen having a vote in the goverg 
of the ſtate, and electing magiſtrates. And deputies or repreu 
from the ſeveral communities, conſtitute the general diet of the G 
leagues, which meet annually, in March, at the capital city bf 
but they can conclude nothing without the conſent of the ſeveral 
munities which ſend them. | N Bn 2-443 vans 
To thirds of the ſubjects of the Griſon leagues are Proteſtah 
the ſe&t of Calvin. The Valteline, with the counties of Born 
Chiavenna were formerly part of the duchy of Milan; and ced 
the Griſons by the Sforzas, Dukes of Milan, in conſideration of M 
ſervices in defence of that duchy ; but it was provided, that the Þ 
religion only ſhould be profeſled there. Theſe are fruitful count 
and the Valteline, being a valley by which Germany has an aj 
munication with Italy, the poſſeſſion of it has been much con 
for by the Germans and French in their Italian wars 
The reſt of the allies of the Switzers, viz. the Valais, St Gall 
Tokenburg, are ſo many diſtinct republics ; and ſo is Neufchattel, th 
the King of Pruſſia is ſtyled ſovereign of that territory, +44 
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Art of the ancient Gallia Belgica, .and afterwards of the '@ 
of Belgium, | > + I 


Extent and Situation of the Seventeen Provint 


2 5 . 7 * ; 
| 300 miles in lenyt 
48} 200 miles in breat 


Boundaries.) Ounded by the German ſea, on the N. ; by 5 
ny, on the E.; by Lorrain and France, on 
and by the Britith ſea, on the W.; containing, * 


13 


I. The ſeven United Provinces,“ notſif 
Grand diviſion — 4 2, The Auſtrian and French Ne- ſoutl 
therlands, — * 
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Provinces, Chief Towns, 
(1. Holland, —— ] [ Amſterdam, E. Lon. 
\ . | * 4-30- N. Lat. 5 · 20. 


J 2. Zealand, — Middle dleburgh. 


s | Fluſhing. 
ren United I 3. Frieſland, ——— ] Lewarden. 
inces are, y 4. Groningen,. Groningen. 
5. Ov I, — | | Devanter. 
| Zwoll. 
6. Gelderland and Nimeguen. 
| Zutphen, | Arnheim. 
7. Utrecht, — J Utrecht. 


upper part of Gelderland is ſabje& to the King of Pruflia, and 
pital city Gelder. 


Situation and Extent. 


3 1 ſ 

and J Lon. | | 150 miles in length. 

51 \ Being EEG. 
« bx. Lat. Anon as much in breadth, 

54 ; 


inded by the German ſea on the N. and W.; by Weſtphalia in Ger- 
, on the E.; and by Flanders, Brabant, and "oh duchy of Cleves, 

8. They lie go miles eaſt of England, at the mouths of ſeveral 
rivers, being flat low-lands, from whence they received the pre- 
name of the Low Countries, or Netherlands. The Zuider ſea 
s Holland from Frieſland, and there is a lake in Holland called 


Meer, They have dikes to defend them againſt the inundations 


fea _ land- floods, ſeventeen ells thick, 


1. HO L LAN D. 
Subdiviſ ſont. R 3 F. Towns, 


erdam, E. Lon. 
4-30.N.Lat.52-20, 
Rotterdam. 
Delft. | 
, 3 1 n : The a 
| 8 Haerlem. 
Ort. 
Williamſtadt. 
Naerden. 
Gorcum. 


Heuſden. 
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Subd:vifions. Chi Nun,. 
1 Saardam, 
Edam, 
| Hoorn, 
North Holland, — — 4 4 Enchuſen, 
Ikemaer, 
| onckdam. 
Purmerent. 
Voorn 7 — ? [ Briel. CG OY 
Helvoetſluys, | 
Iſlemond, —— 
Holland Goree — — Goree. 
Hlands of Ho | » Ov dl e, < Somer dyke. 
Texel, —— | Burg, 
Ville, —— | Two villages only, 
Schelling, — Five vine.” - 
S 
. 2 E A | & A N * u the old 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, orth of t! 
{ Walcheren, — ſ Middleburg. uch of t! 
| ; Fluſhing, | 
Terveer. Rivers, ] 
Rammekins, s countr 
Iſlands of — Schowen, 1 0 q Zerickſee. ich join t. 
| Brewerſhaven. a oppoſite 
N. Beveland, — (ͤ— | Tolen. rea, 1 
S. Beveland, — Catts. en; but 
| Duyveland, ——— } | Tergoes. ve mentic 


andray, 


3. FRIESLAN D. „ 
Subdiviſions, Chief Towne, north 
| Ooſtergoe, | Lewarden. ids of Be 
k | Dockum. echt runs 
N. E. of Holland, + Weſtergoe, Franker. lk into th 
| | Harlingen. dere are 
| Sevenwolden, Sloot. all, Helv: 
* grea 
4 CRONINGEN. 3 
Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, WH | 
| I Groningen, — Groningen. about fe 
N. E. of Holland, Winſchotten. 1 
The Omlands, Dam. in. 7 
ne paral] 
. 0 YV ERTSSEL ues meta 
Siubdiviſiont. Chief Towns, 33 
Iſeland, — Deventer. A . Me 
E. of the Zuider Zwoll. be 8. 

ſea, The Drente. Covarden. ef hes 
Tvente, * c &y ſumn 
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Rivers,] 1. The Rhine forms itſelf into three branches on enterin 
is country, called the Waal, the Lech, and the el; the Waal and the 
ch join the, 2. Maeſe, which running from eaſt to weſt, falls into the | 
oppoſite to England; 3. The Iſſel runs north, and falls into the Zui- 
rea. The Rhine anciently ran in one channel by Utrecht and Ley- 
en; but this being moſtly choked up, it formed the three rivers a- 
e mentioned. 4. The Scheld riſes in Picardy, and runs N. E. by | 
ambray, Tournay, Ghent, and Antwerp; below which city it divides | 
totwo branches, the one called the We/tern Scheld, and the other Ofter 
ted; the firſt ſeparating Flanders from Zealand, and the other run- | 
g north by Bergen-op- Zoom, and afterwards eaſt, between the iſ- ; 
id; of Beveland and Schown, fall into the ſea a little below. 5. The | 
echt runs from eaſt to weſt, through the province of Overyſlel, and. 
ls into the Zuider ſea. Beſides which, there are numberleſs canals. 
tere are few harbours in the United Provinces ; the beſt are Rotter- | 
m, Helvoetſluys and Fluſhing ; as to Amſterdam, though it be one 


the greateſt ports in Europe, it is ſituate on ſo ſhallow water, that | way 
ded thips cannot enter it. E 4 


fir.) The air of theſe provinces is very thick and foggy, until it | 
prifed by the froſt in winter, when the eaſt wind uſually ſets in 

about four months ; then their harbours are frozen up, which is a 
kivantage to their foreign traffic, but very neceſſary for their 
ah. The winter is much colder than with us, who lie under the 
ne parallel, yet their ſummers are hotter. The moiſture of the air 
ws metals to ruſt, and wood to mould, more than in any other coun- | 
7; which is the reaſon of their perpetual rubbing and ſcouring, and 

e brightneſs and cleanlineſs in their houſes, ſo much taken notice of. | 
le neighhouring ſea, ſalt-marſhes, and bogs, occaſion this country 
de very unhealthful in ſpring and autumn. Their diſeaſes are 
fy the ſcurvy and gout, and they ſeldom eſcape malignant fevers 
ſummers; an old man is ſeldom known in this country; both 
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EE | | 
Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns, © | [ms 
Velewe, } Arnheim. | MM! 
| Loo palace. | 1 
1 | Hardewick, 1 | | 
Betewe, olim | Nimeguen. 1 
Batavia, 2 Skenkenſchans. „ 
F. of Holland Bommel. | 0 
md Utrecht, Zutphen, | 1 Zutphen, | : 
| Doeſburg. 11 
1 Groll. l 
Gelder quarter, Gelder, th to Pruſſia. | | 
| I ſubject to - f 
| | a 
9 17 
7. UTRECHT in the middle. | 1 
Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, li 
n the old channel of the Rhine, Utrecht. | | 
orth of the old Rhine, Amersfort. | 
uth of the old Rhine, Dueſterdwyck. 1 
1 
ji 
1% 
1108 
[18 
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men and women ſoon grow corpulent; and perhaps ſhorten their ly, 
by ſpirituous liquors. Another reaſon of their ill ſtate of health nn 
be their uſing no manner of exerciſe either on horſeback or on foot 
for they go from one town to another in a covered boat, in which th 
are ſcarce ſenſible of any motion. 


Soil and Produce.) As to the ſoil, they have made many of their boy 
good meadows, by draining them; and their cattle, which they hy 
lean in the north of Germany and Denmark, grow to a prodigious bull 
they make a great deal of good butter and cheeſe, but their count 
produces but little corn. However, here is the greateſt plenty of cor 
as well as the produce of every country almoſt, that is to be met wil 
any where. The United Provinces are the grand magazine of Europ 
Goods may be frequently purchaſed here cheaper than in the countri 
where they grow; though butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and wild fowl, are a 
that the country itſelf affords. They have no timber growing, and ye 
plank and materials for building may be purchaſed cheaper here than a 
where; they have no other 122 but turf; moſt of their coals thef 
receive from England; their turf they burn chiefly in ſtoves, and af 
1s ſeldom ſeen in a room. 


Animals.) Here are the ſame animals as in England; their hork 
and neat cattle are of a larger ſize than in any other nation of Europe 
they have alſo wild boars and wolves, and multitudes of ſtorks whit 
build and hatch on their chimneys, and they will not ſuffer them to 
deſtroyed; the ſtorks leave the country about the middle of Aug 
with their young, and return the February following. Their ſea and 
river fiſh are the ſame as ours, only it is obſervable that they have neith 
herrings nor oyſters on their coaſts. | 


Manufa@ures and Trafjic.] There is not a manufacture in Europe h 
is managed to advantage here; nor a place in the world but they v 
with their fleets, They have ſome advantages in their traffic, whid 
the reſt of the world cannot rival them in, particularly in the fale 
the fine ſpices, which they have monopolized theſe hundred years; an 
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in the herring and whale fiſheries, by which they acquire immeni be for: 
wealth. The revolutions and memorable events in their hiſtory. wilt inces, 
found after the deſcription of the Auſtrian Netherlands. I proceed nd ral cor 
to inquire into the conſtitution of the government in the United Pri Hered) 
vinces. f | ws, 

Conſtitution.) In theſe provinces are a great number of repubiq Y 


independent of each other, united for the common defence. e {try 


The States-General conſiſt of deputies from every province, and: | 5 tt 
uſually about thirty in number; ſome provinces ſend two, others more | m 
but every province has no more than one voice; and whatever reſoluti "Ty 


the States-General take, muſt be confirmed by every province, and! 
wad city and republic in that province, before it has the force df 
aw. 2 
The deputies of the eighteen cities, and one repreſentative of tl 
nobility, conſtitute the ſtates of the province of Holland. Amſterdatt 
and every one of thoſe eighteen cities, are ſeparate and independs 
republics. In Amſterdam the legiſlative power is lodged in thi 
ſix ſenators, who continue members of the ſenate for hte, and 
one dies his place is filled by the ſurvivors; the ſenate alſo eled d 
deputies to repreſent the cities in the province of Holland. The pe 
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ple haue bothing do do, either in the choice of their repreſentatives or 
their magiſtrates; What alteration, tha conſtitution may receive from 
their late ſtruggles far a Stadtholder, is but uncertain. 5 
The Stadthglder had once a very grgat Frs; we find one of theig 
Stadtholders appointing what towns thould ſend deputies or members to 
the afſembly of the fates of Holland; but the Stadtholderſhip was 
never hereditary till now. It is ohſervad, that the States paſſed by the 


a frit Stadtholder's efdait ſon, and appointed his ev ſon, Prince 
Mayrice, their Stadtholder., And at gther times chey have ſuppreſſed 


nie Stad:holderſhip entirely; as was the caſe far a conſiderable time in 
m9.4 of the provinces before the year 1747 


ele Stadtholder, William Charles Henry Friao, was born her 
rey Stadtholder gf Frigiland, tha 21 of Ayaut 1711, and elected 
* i che lame dignity in thy prgvinges. gf Gelderlaud and Groningen che 
ö 12th of June 1133. He married Anne Princels-Royal of Great Britain, 
* tie 14th of March 1734; by whom he had iiſue, the Princeſs Caroline, 
dern the 17th of February 13.424 and William, the preſent Stadtholder, 
horn the 8th of March 1748, | 2 

The French having, in the courſe of ſeveral campaigns, made thems 
{ves maſters of all the Auitrian Netherlands, they made a ſudden ir- 


hort nption into Dutch Flanders the 19th of April 1747, in order to com- 
= jel the States-General to deiert their allies, and embrace a neutrality. 


his prace2dine ſy affected the inhabitants of Zealand, that they obli- 


* ed their magiltrates to declare the Prince of Orange their Stadtholder. 
Aug 0 quickly did that ſpirit diffuſe itſelf among the poo every where, 
on ry hat he was, by the 11th of May the fame year, formally choſen Stadt- 


alder, Captain-General, and Admiral-General, of the ſeven United 
Provinces, Within little more than a year after that, all the provinces 
had agreed, that the Stadtholderihip thould deſcend, after his death, to his 


ey wal male iſſue, and their heirs-male ; or, in default of ſuch, to his 
which eme iſſue, and their heirs-male 3" with power to appoint all civil and 
: ſale 088 (fWoilitary officers immediately under the government, For the maintain- 
rs; g of his dignity, the property of certain diſtricts, additional to thoſe 
Ln || IE formerly enjoyed in his own right, was ſettled, by the ſeveral pra- 
7 will 0 races, on him and his deſcendents ; beſide all which, the — cd 
ed n cal conferred on him, and on his heirs male and female, the office of 


ed Pri Hereditary Stadtholder and Captain-General of Brabant, Dutch Flan- 
lers, and the Upper Gelderland, with a ſalary of 25,000 florins per 
-epubl mum; 2 dignity never enjoyed by any of his predeceſſors. Through 
e ſtrong attachment of the body of the people to him, as had long 
and: ken the caſe with reſpect to his family, he alſo got the magiſtracies of 
rs mon Uthe towns in the United Provinces new-modelled to his mind; and 
-efolutit ned very confiderable influence over all public affairs till his death, 
„ and H ck happened the x 1th of October 1751. 
ce de young Prince Stadtholder was under the tutelage of the Princeſs 
| voter till her death, Jangary 12. 1759; upon Which the States- 
we of "rel appointed the Duke of Brupſwiek-Wolfenbuttle to be his guar- 
nſterdui n during the remainder of his minority. Princeſs Caroline, the 
Jepende ung Stadtholder's ſiſter, was married on the 5th of March 1760, $0 
thi 


* 


e Prince of Naſſau-Wielburg, and has born him children, 
and we March 8. 1766. the preſent Prince Stadtholder arrived at the age 
WY ©g2tcen years, che term preſcribed by the ſtates of the {everal pro- 
Faces for his entering upon the actual exerciſe of his high othceg, Great. 
; egmonttratens - 
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demonſtrations of joy were ſhewn on the occaſion ; and he was for a c 
fiderable time after employed in making a ſolemn tour through the 6, 
veral provinces, receiving every where teſtimonies of great regard and 

affection. The revenues of his hereditary eſtates are reckoned at about 
' 140,000 I. Sterling. | | | 

There is a council of ſtate, conſiſting of deputies from the ſeveri 
provinces; to which Holland ſends three; Gelderland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht, two apiece; and the provinces of Frieſland and Groningen 
each of them one. In this council they do not vote by provinces, as in 
the States General, but by perſonal voices; and every deputy preſide 
by turns, and the Stadtholder, when there is one, has a deciſive yay 
in this council where the votes happen to be equal. This council al. 
culates what taxes or forces will be neceſſary for the current year, and 
prepares other matters for the determination of the States-General, | 
an aſſembly of the ſtates of a particular province, one diſſenting void 
prevents their coming to any reſolution, | 
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Arms. ] The arms of the Seven Provinces are, Or, a lion gul  othe 
holding a ſcymeter in one of his paws, and a bundle of ſeven arrows i len th 


the other, with this motto, Concordia res parvæ creſcunt. Cenin 


Forces. ] Their forces, in time of peace, uſed to be about fo oous e. 
thouſand, 25,000 whereof were in the barrier- towns, and paid by y wo 
revenues ariſing in the territories about thoſe towns, granted by the H Nn, it 


rier-treaty in 1715. Their 


No nation in Europe, except England, can fit out a more formidai . whic 
fleet of men of war than the Dutch; they have always ſo much tin emple 
ber prepared for building ſhips at Sardam, and all other materials fie not tc 


un is n 
er paſſi 
Their t 
take ac 


Id are 


rigging them, that they can, for many days, build a man of war en 
day if they pleaſe; and no nation is better furniſhed with ſeamen to ma 
th 


em. & 
The Dutch employ great numbers of foreigners in their ſervice, « 
ſpecially Swiſs and Scots: they durſt not truſt the government entirel 


to the natives, while they were guilty of ſuch oppreſſions. No govei t where 
ment acts more arbitrarily than the Dutch republics : they can put de rea. 


man to death: without bringing him to a trial, as they have done man 
if he confeſſes his crime; in which caſe he forfeits no part of his eſtate WMEvery c 

In levying their taxes, the province of Holland raifes almoſt as mu his i. 
as all the reſt, their trade, and conſequently their wealth, being equi er and 
to that of all the other provinces ; and as the- city of Amſterdam ally: 
their Eaſt- India company uſually influence the province of Holland, . know; 
Holland has a very great influence on the reſt of the provinces, and mW! ſtrai 
manner act the part of ſovereigns, when there is no Stadtholder, Med is 
for that reaſon uſually oppoſe the creating a Stadtholder. | 


Taxes.) The States uſually raiſe between two and three mill,” rathe 
annually, by an almoſt general exciſe, a land-tax, poll-tax, 4 
hearth- money; but every province and city may vary in the mann; 
and levy their reſpective quotas of taxes as they ſee fit. The du 
on goods and merchandiſe are exceeding low: Holland is a kind of Hf. 
port, which is the ſource of their vaſt traffic. Their wealthieſt meren 
chants therefore pay little more towards the - ſupport of the governs and te 
than the common people. The oppreſſions of the great men, in tue game 
their ſubjects, gave riſe to the late inſurrections and alteration in Med. Sh 
conſtitution. 5 Per 

| 5 et 
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pe and Habit.) The Dutch are tall and ſtrong huilt, but both 

men and women have the groſſeſt ſhapes that are to be met with any 

dere, or rather no ſhape at all. Nor is their motion leſs diſagreeable 

bout nan their ſhape ; they move heavily and aukwardly, Their features 

ind complexions are not to be found fault with, except among the 

ver cors and ſeafaring men, who are very numerous; but the badneſs of 
| heir complexion is to be aſcribed rather to their being expoſed to the 

non Weather than any thing elſe. Their garb is exceeding plain among 

a8 U | ſorts of people, except the officers of the army, and ſome few o- 

elde ders who affect to follow the French modes: otherwiſe they change their 

ions as rarely as in Spain. Their coats have neither ſhape nor 

laits, and their long pockets are ſet as high as their ribs, But that 
f the women appears ſomething odd to us, their coats coming nao 
wer than the middle of their legs. As to head-dreſſes, they have 

tle or none: many content themſelves with tying up their hair, and 

aring three black knots upon their heads, one on each fide, and 

eule e other on the hinder part of the head, and perhaps a hood over all 

ows blen they go out. | be | 

Genius and Temper.) The boors or huſbandmen are a people indu - 

nous enough, but flow of underſtanding; not to be dealt with by 

by thay words, but eaſily managed by ſoft and fair, and yielding to plain 

he ban, if you give them time to underſtand it. | 

Their ſeamen are a plain, but rough people, ſurly and ill-manner- 


mda which is uſually miſtaken for pride, but ſuppoſed by Sir William 
ich tin emple to proceed from their converſing with winds and waves, that 
rials f not to be wrought upon by language. They ſeldom uſe more words 
ar eye an is neceſſary about their buſineſs; and as for their valour, it is ra- 


er paſſive than active, not being a very enterpriſing people. 

Their tradeſmen are ſomething ſharper, and make uſe of all their {kill 
take advantage of the folly and ignorance of thoſe they deal with; 
d are great extortioners where there is no law to reſtrain them 
It where they deal with men of ſkill, and apprehend themſelves with- 
the _ of the laws, there they are the plaineſt and beſt dealers in 
eworld, © | 


Every claſs of men are extremely frugal. Every man ſpends leſs 


2 to ma 


vice, 0 
- entire! 
) govelt 
put a 
ne mal 


s eſtate. 


as mu his income, be that what it will; all appetites and paſſions run 
ing equi er and cooler here than in any other country, avarice excepted : 


rrels are very rare, revenge ſeldom heard of, and jealouſy ſcarce 
rknown, Their tempers are not airy enough for joy, nor any 
al ſtrains of pleaſant humour, nor warm enough for love. This 
ed is ſometimes talked of among their young fellows, as a thing 
have heard of, but never felt, and as a ditcourſe that becomes 
m rather than affects them. It is very rare for any of them to be 
in love; nor do the women ſeem to care whether they are or no. 


i 

olland, 
and in 
der, a 


ee will 


— e men are addicted to drinking, which ſeme think neceſſary in this 
The au air, for their health as well as the improvement of their un- 
ind of landings, | | 


thief mv. The diverſions of the Hollanders are bowls, billiards, 
go verum Sand tennis, as with us; but they do not ſeem iv much addicted 
a, in tue games of chance, unleſs that of erheeven, or Trick-track re- | 
ion in fed. Shooting wild geeſe and ducks in winter, and angling in 
mer, make another part of their paſtimes. In the moſt rigorous 
Pei 12 ſeaſon 


the ſtreet upon it, and the neighbouring market place, was quite o 
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ſeaſon of the year, ſledges and ſkates are a great diverſion, . Bandy 


is another play much uſed. when the earth is covered with ice and to 
ſnow, at which they are very dextrous. They ſeldom play for any thing il 
but drink, and the tavern where, they ſpend their winnings, always con. Wl 6 


cludes the diverſions of the day, Hans never cares to go to bed with, J 
out his doſe, In tummer we ſee multitudes of people walking out d nun 
town on the banks of fine canals, well planted with trees; or by tu bra 
fea-thore, or perhaps in the public gardens; but the end of every wall 1-1 
is the tavern, where they do not fa to meet with a thouſand little i + ; 
muſements and agreeable entertainments, as cool ſummer-houſes ani % 
grottos, excellent wines, and other liquors, fruit, cakes, and reliſking-: l 
meats; and here you meet with muſic of all kinds, vocal and inſtry- 5 
mental. = | E cnt | 
Thoſe diſtin&tons are not kept up between the wealthy traders ani F 
the mechanics in Holland, as in othęr countries. They converſe pre 11 
much upon the level, and it is not eaſy to know the man from the maſter « _ 
or the maid from her miltreſs, ſuch liberties do they allow their ſervants 7 " 
who may not be {truck or corrected by them, but the diſpute mult be le , 
to the magiſtrate. | 4 1s * D 
- Curioſities, ] Among their curioſities may be reckoned their dike hop 
(made to protect them againſt the ſea and land floods), which are „ 
venteen ells thick, and yet have not been found ſufficient to reſiſt tl Ui 
torrent. Large tracts of land were ſwallowed up on the 5th of Ne —t Utr: 
vember 1530, when the ſea overflowed a great part of Zealand. Stra di 
mentions another on All Saints eve in 1568, when the ſea. ſwelled ley pl 
high, that it broke ſome banks, and overflowed others, with ſuch ad th 
ſudden and unheard of inundation, that it covered ſome iſlands of ZT © 
land, great part of the coaſt of Holland, and almoſt all Frieſſand; w ted t] 
higher by a foot than that which happened in 1530, and fwallewed vl” Gr 
72 villages; and in Frieſtand alone deſtroyed above 20,000 people, wh 
bodies, with thoie of their cattle, their houſehold-ſtuff, and bro 
veltels, floating upon the drowned country, gave thoſe that eſcaped 0 
lively repreſentation of Noah's deluge. Many people getting up tot 
tops of trees and riſing grounds, were in danger of being mie, oP "catoo 
they were brought off in boats by the care of the mayiltrates,. TI ugon, 
{uttered likewiſe much by an inundation in 1655; but more by one" croi 
November 1664, which drove in the ſea with ſuch incredible. violene Ile guil 
between the Texel and the Helder, that it carried part of. the village WM" ten 
Huyſduynen quite away, and laid all the country between Wiring a lion 
Zyp under water; the dike near Horne was broke in two places; U be ſch 
water came to the gates of Medemblick, overflowed many villages, 4 
of a ſudden turned a large tract of the country into a continued k 
which deſtroyed much people and cattle. The dike of Meydenbulif Ike, 
was alſo broke down; ſo that all the country round Naerden, Mu bu. 
den, and Welop, as ſar as Loren in Goyland, and Balecorm in . 2 


province of Utrecht, was under water. The gates and ramparts 
Naerden were ruined; and that ſtrong rampart of ſtone, called 
Aſs's Back, built to repel. the waves, was hurried away, leaving 2 bl 
where it {tood of 36 feet deep. In Amſterdam, the Newen dike, w. 


flowed. The dike betwixt Amſterdam and Haerlem was droke in 
u. icdle for 30 or 40 rods; ſo that there was about 33 feet wen 


P 
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andy thoſe parts. T here were many other dikes had the ſame fate; the 
country in many places, and particularly a great part of Water! and, 
Thing ras entirely {wallowed up. n . 
Language.] Their language is a dialect of the High Dutch or Ger- 
nan, but French is generally ſpoken by the better ſort. The Lord's 
prayer in Dutch is as follews: Onfe Vader, die in de hemelin ; zoit uuen 
mem worde geheylight 5 uw'koninckrye ch kome ; uwen wille gefehigde ge- 
Id in den hemel 15 ovek op dien arden; ons dagelicks broot ges onsbaden ; 
eue vergeeft onſe ſchulden golyck, ook wy vergeven onſe ſchuldenaren; ende 
mn lit ons neit th verſoer kingemaer, vertaſt an van den hooſen. Amen, 
Religion, ] The eſtablſked religion in Holland is the Preſbyterian or 
(4viniſt ; none are admitted into any office or poſt in the government 
but Preſbyterians 3 but all religions and fects almoſt are tolerated, 
ud have their reſpective meetings or affemblies for religious worſhip, 
malte ang which none are more numerous than the Papiſts. 8 
Hiſhaprics.] There was formerly an archbiſhopric at Utrecht; and 
de Biſhops of Deventeer, Groningen, Middleburg, Haerlem, and 
Lwarden, were his ſuffragans: and there may be ſome titular Popiſh 
bilops ſtill, but they have no authority in this country. 


Univerſities.] There are ſeveral univerſities, one at Leyden, another 
Utrecht, which are the chief; but none of the ſtudents there wear 
u diſtinguiſhing Habit, or live in colleges, but board in town where 
hey pleaſe. Gentlemen of the diſſenting or - republican ſtrain, often 


b fa 4 nd their ſons from England to theſe univerſities for education, though 
| 447 ere are no exhibitions or preferments to be expected here. It is com- 
+ d. - ted there are about 2000 ſtudents in the univerlity of Utrecht: Fran- 


r, Groningen, and Harderwick, are incenſiderable univerſities, . 


DUTCH gold coins, E 
cat of Holland, — — — 0 9 3 
19 ' DUTCH fiber coins. 
bed, von of Holland. — — $3 
„ TB lragon, or rix-dollar of Holland, — 0 44 
ie crown- piece of Holland, or 60 ſti vers, — 8 
„ Vi. le guilder, or piece of 20 ſtivers, — — 0 18 
e village r ten ſchelling piece of Zealand, or piece ef 60 ſtivers, 2 412 
rixing ar lion dollar of Holland, — 8 
laces; 1 be ſchelling, is a baſe coin, not worth a penny, but goes for ſixpence. 
— 0 | DUTCH copper, | 
* derb orke, the fourth part of a ſtiver or penny. . 
len, * revolutions will be found in the deſcription of the Auſtrian Ne- 
ort lands. | 


Fg i Is Au ſtrian 
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Auſtrian and French NETHERLANDS. 


Provinces, Chief Towns, 
1. Brabant, — Bruſſels, E. Lon. 4 dg. 6 min. 
| | y Phew Lat. 50 0. | 
2. Antwe — — ntwerp, 
8. — — — Mechlin, ! in the middle, 
4. Limburg, — — — Limburg, 3 
5. Luxemburg, — — 7 Luxemburg, 8. E. 
6. Namur, — — — Namur, 8. 
7. Hainault, — — Mons, in the middle. | Au 
8. Cambreſis, —— — | Cambray, S. W. 
9. Artois, — — — | Arras, S. W. Fre 
10. Flanders, — — — J UGhent, N. 
© ad and Situation of the Auſtrian and Frencl © 
NN & 2 E RLANDS. 
5 IJ 
Between and FE. Lon, | j 200 ** in length Chi: 
2". $ -. yu be 
Between 1 5 and N. Lat. 0 190 miles in breadt 
Boundaries 4 Bb by the United Provinces on the north; | 
Germany on the eaſt; by Lorrain, Champaign, 
Picardy in France, on the n; and by another part 1 Auſt 
and the Engliſh fea, on the welt, 
1. Province of BRABANT. 
Subdiviſions, Chief Towne, | Fren 
Boiſleduc, 5 
. Breda, N. 
| Bergen-op-Zoom, 
1. Dutch Brabant, ——= — +4 Maekricht, S. E. 
Grave, N. E. : 
Lillo, 
Steenbergen. N. W. dubje 
Bruſſels, E. Lon. 4. deg. 6! min 
1 N. Lat. 50-56. 
8 Auſtrian Brabant, TO: - * Louvain, p 
5 | Vilvorden, in the mid 
Landen, 
; 2 : 
3. The Lordſhips of Lea in che middle. 
2. ANTWERP; and, 2. MALINES, are f Mhje 


vinges independent of Brabant, though fl urrounded 
if, and ts to the hunſe of Auſtria, | 
4: Pro 


4. Province of LIMBURG, S. E. 
Limburg, E. Lon. 6-5. N. Lat. 


50-37. ſubject to Auſtria, 
em, 8 


chief towns, — — 4 


e. ſubject o the 
Fauquemont, or * 
Valkenburg, Dutch. 
5. Province of LUXEMBURG, S. E. 
8 ubdivifions, 3 1 Chief Towns. 
. 2 ; b E Lo . 
Auitrian Luxemburg, 7 N. Lat. 4 8 on. 6-8 
| UE ille, 
French Luxemburg, — M ED nu 8. E. 


rene 6. Province of N AM U R, in the middle, ſubject fo 
| a. 
Namur, on the Sambre and 
Maeſe, E. Lon. 4-50. N. Lats 
50-30. 

Charleroy on the Sambre, 


Chief towns, — — 


7. Province of HAINAULT. 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 


laftrian Hainault. Nr 50-34- 
Enguien, 
4 Valenciennes, | 

French Hainault, — — e 5 
n Fe 


8. Province f CAMBRESIS, S. W. 


Chief Towns. 
Cambray, E. of Arras, E. Log, 
dubject to France. | — 1 3-15. N. Lat. 50-15. 
5 Crevecour, S. of Cambray. 


9. Province of ART O IS, 8. W. 
| Chief Towns, 


2-50 N. Lat. 50-20. 
| | | St Omer, E. of Boulogne. 
Subje& to France. —— Aire, 8 of St Omer. 
| | St Venant, E, of Aire, 
| Bethune, S. E. of Aire. 
{ Terouen, S. of St Omer. 
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Arras, S. W. on the Scarpe, E. Lon, 


14 10. Province 
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to. Province of FLANDERS. — 
Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, are 
1 Sluys, N. | trees 
Dutch Flanders, — == J Half. N. 5, 
| 'Sas van Ghent, N, hae | 
Ghent, on the Scheld, E. Lon. W 
3-36. N. Lat. 51. 8 com; 
| Bruges, 1 5 peac 

Oſtend, N. W. gear the fea, 
| . * 
4 Auſtrian Flanders, — — 4 Oudenard on the Scheld; . ag? 
| 5 | . Courtray, t ſpect 
| Dixmude, f en the Eil. vs 
| Ypres, N, of Liſle, vhol 
{ Tournay on the Scheld; av 
{ Menin on the Lis. bets 2 | 
Liſle, W. of Tournay. 48 
| Dunkirk, on the coaſt E. of Ca- . 
| | | =_ . prov 
French Flanders, —— — + Donay, W. of Arras. mare 


| Mardike, W. of Dunkirk. 
St Amand, N. of Valenciennes, 


| | Gravelin, E. of Calais, ra : 
Mountains.] There are none very conſiderable in theſe countries of Jul 
Flanders is a flat country, not a ſingle hill in it: Brabant and the reſt 8 
of the provinces conſiſt of little hills and vallies, woods, incloſed . 
grounds, and champaign fields. The foreſts of Ardenne and Soight * ” 
are the moſt. conſiderable woods, EIS: 5 N u. 
Rivers and Canals.J 1. Maeſe; 2. Sambre; 3. Demer; 4. Dyle; rſt in 
5. Nethe; 6. Geet; 7. Sanne; 8. Rupple; 9. Scheld ; 10. Lis; cc the 
Il. ane ; 12. Deule; and 13, Dender ; with abundance of erden Jutic 
five canals, particularly thofe of Bruſſels, Ghent, and Oftend, 77 
The molt conſiderable of theſe rivers, into which the reſt fall, are "hy 
the Maeſe and the Scheld. The Maeſe rites in Burgundy, and runs . = 
north through Lorrain and Champaigne into the Netherlands; having burg 
paſſed by Verdun, Sedan, and Dinant, it receives the Sambre at Na. M 
mur; then runs N. E. by Liege, Maeſtricht, Venlo, and Grave; and Her 
wi joined the Waal, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea oppoſite th Hig x 
Ll”. | Eng one ii 
The Scheld, riſing on the confines of Picardy, runs N. E. by Cam- the de 
bray, Valenciennes, Conde, Tournay, and Oudenard, receiving the Lis at 9000 
Ghent, and continues its courſe from thence, as mentioned in the Uni- ich 
RS Fronates.. | : | my d 
Air.] The air of the Auſtrian and French Netherlands is generally b 
much be er than that of the United Provinces, except it be on the We f 
coaſt of : anders and Brabant, which is as unhealthy as any part «MI: - 
Holland. Their winters are utually more ſevere than ours; but then. 
they have more conſtant ſettled weather, both in winter and ſummer ¶ de 2 
in the inland part of the country, than we enjcy here. Is ks | 
4 | 3h. 
| | $91 
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$i] 267 Produce} The ſoil of this ebuntry is very different; in 
me parts a deep rich mould, in others a barren ſand; in the former 
40 large corn - fields, paiture· grounds, and plenty of foreſt and fruit 
tees; and that which was formerly eſteemed a barren foil, is equal, 
{not preferable, to the former at preſent, as it produces the beſt flax. 
Manuſadtures and Traffie.} Their principal manufaqtures confiſt of 
te lawhs, cambric, lace, aud , with which they carry on a 
very advantageous traffic, eſpecia ly with England, from whener it is 
computed they receive a balance of half a million aunuaily in time of 
peace. . | MB IEG WED Bj a 
(ve rnment.] The Empreſs- Queen is ſovereign of theſe provinces 5 
and in her or her viceroy, and the convention of the eſtates of the re- 
ſpective provinces, is the legiſlative power in each lodged; Here new 
laws are enacted, and by their aſſent alone is money levied z and the 
«hole aſſembly muſt be unanimous in the paſſing of an act. The aflem-. 
oy or parliament of each province conſiſts, 1. Of the biſhops, -abbots, 
md dignified clergy ; 2. The nobility and gentry; and, 3. The 
tputics or repreſentatives of their chief towus. Theſe meet at Bruſ- 
fel, except thoſe of Luxemburg and Gueldefs, who, by their ancient 
wiviieges, cannot be ſummoned out of their reſpective provinces, any 
more than the ſtates of Brabant. Neither do the ſtates of the ſever 
prorinces, Which meet at Bruſſels, aſſemble in one houſe, but each of 
them apart, and make diltin& laws for their reſpective countries. 


Lon, 


> fea, 


f Ca- 


bs Beſide the regent or governor- general, every province bath its parti- 
= cular governor, ſubject to the regent ; and in every province ate courts 

atries * Wi cf juſtice eſtabliſhed for the trial of eivil cauſes. 8. 

a _ Leg.] The civil and canon laws are in force here, where they do 

ace” Wa fot intertere with the particular laws of the country; and from the ci - 


dige ni courts of every province there lies an appeal to the Grand Council 
it Mechlin. As to criminal matters, there is an officer called the Pro- 

Dyle; rt in every province, who, with his aflociate\ hath the determination 

>, Lis; WMH cf them; but accountable, however, to the, Grand Provsſt, er Chief 

eiten Juſtice, | | | oe 

ah Firces,] The forces in the Auſttian Netherlands, after the peace of 


Utrecht, were to have been 30,0c0, and on the appearance of a war 


run: Bl 15,000 ; whereof the Imperialiſis were to maintain three fifths, and the 
i Ne Dutch two, fot the defence of the barrier. | 
1 „ and kevenues ] The revenues of the Netherlands, when under the do- 
iS Ely non of the Spaniards, wefe not ſuffieient to defray the charges of the 


evil government: 1 mean ſmce the revolt of the ſeven provinees, and 
be decay of their commerce; for in their Houriſhing ſtate, when Ant · 
vep was the centre, of trade, there was not a kingdom in Eufope 
"hich yielded a larger revenue to its princes. But their finances ha- 


% 


Wy been better regulated by the ES Fa and their trade Tome» 


py Cam: 
he Lis at 
the Uni 


ral kung revived by the vaſt demand of late for their fine linen and lace, 
* en are not 10 great a burden to the Imperialiſts as they were td 
3 «pak however, it is ſtill a queſtion, whether the public revenues 
* il maintain the nme Ae | | 
Kon | taia the charges of the government even in time of peace. 


de ordinary revenues of the government are either thoſe ariſing from 

ue demeine lands, or from the cuſtoms, If there be an extraordinary 

AX to be raiſed, it is demauded of the ſtates of the reipective provin- 
res, 


ſummer, 


bY 
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ces, with whom the court uſually maintains ſo good a 


as not to meet with frequent denials. But the er = 
more precarious there than with us, becauſe the conſent of every ſing] cr 
member is requiſite to complete the grant. F | Hie 


Habits and Genius. ] As to the habits, genius, and temper of the le. vine 
mings; thoſe under the French government, or that lie near the French ſelf 
territories, reſemble the French ſo much, that they are not to be diſtin- Hoo 
guiſhed from them; and thoſe that live in Dutch Flanders or Brabant it; 
are mere Dutchmen. | 15 | 

Curioſities. ] Their greateſt curioſities are their manufactures of lawn, Kin 
cambric, lace, and tapeſtry, in which they exceed all the world. Here BY 0 
are ſome Roman paved highways ſtill entire, | that 

Language.] As theſe countries contain a mixture of Dutchmen, Hoo 


French, and Flemings, thoſe on the frontiers of 'Holland very much 0 
reſemble the Dutch, and ſpeak the ſame language; and the provinces 


fubject to France uſually ſpeak French, and reſemble them in their ar 
manners; the reſt are a mixture between both, and their language 2 FRY 
different dialect of the German from that of the Dutch. Their Lord's 42 
prayer runs thus: Nos Pere, gui et aux cieux, ſanctiſſe ſoi te nom; ad. =" 
deen ton rejam; ta volunte je fait in terre come es cieux; donne nos au- cien 
Jordhuy no pain quotidien ;, et pardonue nos del comme no pardononon ny allo) 
dett heux; et ne no indu en tentation, mais delivre nos des maux. Ainſ = 
foit ii. Amen. | | | theſ 
Religion.] The religion of the ten provinces, except that ſmall cour 
part of Brabant and Flanders ſubject to the Dutch, are Papiſts; but Fra 
their governors have not thought fit to provoke the Flemings by eſta- the! 
bliſhing the inquiſition here, as Philip II. had projected. We meet F. 
with as little bigotry in Flanders as in any Roman- Catholic countries, Eng 
Arms.) The arms of Flanders are, Or, a lion ſable, and languid "_ 
gules. 5 
© | land 
. Archbiſhoprics, ] Cambray, Maline, or Mechlin. | den 
Biſboprics.] Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, Ypres, Tournay, it w. 
St Omers, Namur, and Ruremond. a 
Uu niverſitiei.] Louvain, Douay, and St Omers. ws 
Coins, ] The German, Dutch, and French coins are current here. gent. 

S 1 
Revolutions and memorable events. w_ 

HE Netherlands, and that part of Germany which lies welt of the orea 
Rhine, was by the Romans called Gallia Belgica. Upon the de- Emp 
cline of the Roman empire, the Goths, and other northern people, main 
Poſſeiſed themſelves of theie nana firſt, as they paſſed through the entir 
in their way to France and 8 ; and here they erected ſeveral mal but t 
governments, which were a kind of limited monarchies; the nobili And 
and clergy forming a grand council under the prince, who was ſtyle Hain 
Duke, Marquis, Viſcount, &c. nion 
Theſe provinces were firſt united in the houſe of Burgundy, au I | 
afterwards in the houte of Auſtria, by marriage, conqueſt, or compact Stadt 
Charles V. Emperor of Germany, and King of Spain, about the feuß Gerh 
»530, conſtituted them one of the ten circles of the Empire, * 1584, 
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the title of the Circle of Belgium ; and he it was that made the firſt in- 
croachment on their liberties, by introducing foreign forces, and put- 
ting foreigners into places of truſt and profit in the adminiſtration. 
His ton Philip II. proceeded to deprive the ſtates of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of their ſhare in the government, endeavouring to render him- 
ſelf arbitrary: which occaſioned a general inſurrection ; the Counts 
Hoorn, Egmont, and the Prince of Orange, appearing at the head of 
it; and Luther's retormation gaining ground about the ſame time, in 
the Netherlands, his diſciples joined the malecontents. Whereupon 
King Philip introduced a kind of inquiſition, in order to ſuppreſs them; 
and many thouſands were put to death by that court, beſides thoſe 
that periſhed by the ſword : for theſe perſecutions and incroachments 
had occaſioned a civil war, in which ſeveral battles were fought. Count 
Hoorn and Count Egmont were taken, and beheaded ; but the Prince 
of Orange retiring into Holland, did, by the aſſiſtance of England and 
France, preſerve Holland, and ſome of the adjacent provinces ;. which 
entered into a treaty for their mutual defence, at Utrecht, anno 1579. 
And they have ever ſince been ſtyled The United Provinces ; but theſe 
ten provinces laſt deſcribed were reduced to the obedience of Spain by 
the Duke of Alva, and other Spaniſh generals. However, their an- 
cient. privileges were in a great meaſure reſtored, Every province was 
allowed its great council, or parliament, whoſe concurrence was requi- 
red to the making laws, and raiſing money for the government; rough 
theſe aſſemblies were too often ciiged to follow the dictates of the 
court : and for thoſe who have been reduced under the government of 
France, they are now under the ſame arbitrary dominion as the reſt of 
the ſubjects of that crown are. | | ps 
Flanders, 300 years ago, was the centre of the trade of Europe; the 
Engliſh wool was all manufactured there; they had a molt extenſive 
traffic until the Dutch built forts at the mouth of the Scheld, and re- 
moved the trade to Amſterdam and Rotterdam. The Auſtrian Nether- 
lands having been the ſcene of war for upwards of an hundred years, 
their revenues will ſcarce bear the-charges of the government ; and, if 
Jurnay, it was not a very plentiful country, it could never have ſuſtained ſuch 
numerous armies, as almoſt every year deſtroy the labour of the huſ- 
bandman. And it may be proper here to obſerve, there are more ſtrong 
towns in the Netherlands, than in all the reſt of Europe; and every 
t here. gentleman's houſe is a caſtle or chatteau. | 
The Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of almoſt eight of theſe provinces, 
until the Duke of Marlborough, general of the Allies, gained that me- 
morable victory of Ramillies, After which Bruſſels, the capital, and 
great part of theſe provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. (afterwards 
che de Emperor) their ſovereign ; and his daughter the Empreſs-Queen re- 
mained poſſeſſed of them until the late war, when the French made an 
entire conqueſt of them, except part of the province of Luxemburg 
but they were reſtored by the peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, in the year 1748. 
And the French retain only Artois, Cambreſis, part of Flanders, part of 
Hainault, and part of Luxemburg; of which they have had the domi- 
mon near fourſcore years. , 
I ſhould have remembered, that William Prince of Orange, firft 
Stadtholder of the United Provinces, was aſſaſſinated by Balthazar' 
Gerhard, a Papiſt, in his palace of Delſt, as he fat at ſupper, ans 
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5 n 04 
Situation and Extent. rag | 4 
Between f ay * E. Lon, | [aw miles in —_ 
= 2 > Bring 4 
Between and N. Lat. | [5 mile ig 
55 if 


Boundaries. Onnded by the German fea, Denmark, aid this! 
tic, on the north; by Poland, Bohemia, and H 
, on the ea; by the Alps and Switzerland, on the ſouth; and 

e territor ies of France and the Netherlands, on the weſt. 


Grand Diviſions. * 


1 is divided i into nine circles ; whereof three are in the l 
I three in the middle, and three in the ſouth, 


| Upper Sasa * 
The Northern circles, — — Lower Saxony. 77a 


Weſtphalia. Ae 


Upper Rhine. S 
The circles in the Middle, —— — + Lower Cy £64 


Franconia. 


Auſtria. - 6 - 
The Southern circles, — —— Bavaria. Hg 
| Swabia. r 


1 


TP PEER K Circle. 
Diviſßont. Subdivifions, Chief Towns, 
1 * Pruſſian Pomerania, N. E. 1 E. N 1 

i . $339 
the North, { Swediſh Pomerania, N. W. \ Straiund. 
Brandenburg in the Middle, ( Altmark, Weſt, } (Stendel. 
ſubject to its own elector, Lee , | Berlin, 
the King of Pruſſia, Newark, Eaſt, | Win „Cult in 


8 p _ | (Wittenburg 
axony, Proper, in the | Hacky of Saxony, N. | Parten f 
war 1 * Je Ky 22 Lutatia, Marq Eaſt, — „ Dreſden; E. 
„ Te IG | Miſmia, Marq, South, 13.36.N Lat. 
of Poland, } Miffein. 


"RP. 3 Pa ſubject to 
Thuringia, Langr. Weſt.ä— —3 Pear of 1 Ment 
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Divi ſion 


The due 


The col 


The du. 


The cor 


Principa 


Biſnopri 


Duchy « 


5 


Niviſion 


Holſtein 
North 
the E. 


Lawenb 
| 


Subj. to 
of Bru 
Wolfer 


Fubj. to 
tor of 
King © 


Britain 


Lunenb 
ſubj. 
nover 

Bremen 


to Ha 


Bremen, D. and Verden, D. ſubj. 
to Hanover, North, 
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Diviſiaus. Subdiviſions, X Chief Tl WIS, 
ſ Saxe Meiningen, Meiningen. 
Saxe Zeits, 38 Zeits. 
Saxe Altenburg, S. E. — 128 | Altenburg. 
The duchies of \ Saxe Weimer, Weſt, — Weimer. 
Sate Gotha, Web: — © g | Gotha. 
Saxe Eiſnach, S. W — 2 28 | Eiſnach. 
(Saxe Saalfield, 3 I Saalkeld. 
Schwartſburg, W. "I to thair 19 — COR 
The counties of Je N. n Py 
| Mansfield Counts, Mansfield. 
Hall, Middle, ſubject to Pruſſia, Hall 
The duchies of _ Nagmherge ſubjet to its own. Naumberg. 
uke, | 
Stolberg, North- welt, —— Stolbur 
The counties of } © Hohenſtcin,, Welt. — North 
Principality of - — Anhalt, North, — . . l Tae, 
piſkopric of — Saxe Hall, Weſt, — Hall. 
Voigtland, South, duden to the 9 
Mererg D m the E. | 
| erſberg, Middle, ſu to 
Duchy of — 1 aces c Saxony, Yer! + Meriberg, 
Pp { 
2 LOG EX S4XONT Circle. 
Niviſionc. Subdinifons. 3 Cdier Tabs. | 
Holſtein, Proper, N.] 328 Seil, ſubject to Holſtein 
[2223] Gottorp, 
Holſtein, D Ditmarſh, 8 2,24 jMeldorp, Jae to 
North of J Stormaria, South, 2 8 210 lueſtat, Denmark. 
the Elbe, Hamburg, a ſove- [SA Hamburg, E. L. 9-40. 
reign ſtate, De 2 N. L. 54. an imperial city. 
Wagerland, Eaſt, 12 ILubec, i city. 
Lawenburg Per North of the Elbe; fubje& to. PA bur 
Hanover, | j | Se 
D-Brunfwick, 1 I [Brunſwick, E. L. | 
Sothe Duke | Proper, dog | + 10-30. N. L. a- 30 
of Brunſwick D Wolfembuttle, Wolfembuttle. 
Wolfembuttle, IC. Rheinſteen, South, — | Rheinfeen, 
Je n — Blackenburg. 
$ubj.to the Elec- MIED « 
wr of Hanover, D. Calenburg, / 423 
King of Great | 
Britain, | D. Grubbenhagen, — I 7 Grubbenhagen, 
Gottingen, J (Gottingen, 
Lunenburg, B. [D. of 1 1 11 Lunenburg: 8 
ſubj. to W a Zell, 5 Zell, E, Lon. 10. 
nover, N. Lat. 32-52. 


53-25. an een eity. 


pron E. Lon. 8-26. N. Lat, 
Verden 


Di- 
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Divifons. | Subdiviſions, Chief Towns." 
D. Swerin, North, ſubj. Swerin, E. Lon. 1-30, 
Mcdehbury, to its Duke, — N. Lat. 54. 
Duchy, D. Guitrow, North, ſub, (] Guſtrow. 
to it, Duke, — - 


Hildeſheim, Biſhopric, in the Middle, ſub - ö Hildeſheim, an imperial 


ject to the Elector of Cologn, — eity. 
Magdeburg, Duchy, South-eaſt, ſubject f 
to the King of Pruſſia, — Magdeburg, 
Halbefftat, z uchy, ſubject to. Pruſſia, j | Halbe t. 
4. ES I of \ Cer. 
Diviſions. _ Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 


Embden, C. or Eaſt Friefland, ſubj.] ( Emden, an imperial 
_ | to the King of Prufſia, — | | 
North di-] Oldenburg, C. 
viſion. } Delmonhurſt, 
Hoye, 


city. 
ſubj. to the King j Oldenburg. - 
of Denmark, | | Delmonhurſt, 


Hoye. 


5 ſubj. to Hanover, * ] | Diepholt 


{ Diepholt, | | 
4 8 B. ſubj. to the Elector of 1 5 E. Lon. 
logn, — — 7 10. N. Lat. 3. 
| Paderbern, B. ſubj. to the ſame, Paderborn. , 
7 ara A B. ſubj. to the ſame, . Oſnabrug. 
ſubj. to its own Count, Lippe, nr 
Middle 7 D. 0 . | , Minden, | 
divition, \ Ravenſburg, C. J * | | Ravenfburg, 
| Weſtphalia, D. ſubj. to the Eater | Areniburg, 
| of Cologn, 4 tf 
1 C. ] ſabj. to their | | Tecklenburg. 
Ritberg, C. reſpective a8 Ritberg. 
Schawenburg, C.] Counts, . Schawenburg, 
f Cleves, D. ſubject to the King of J ( (ON, E. L. 5-36. 
ary Lat. 51-40. 
Berg, D b. to the Spee | | Duſſeldorf. 
Juliers, D alatine, | Juliers, Aix, 
Weſtern J Mark, C. ſubject to Pruſſia, — 1 — | | 
diviſion. | Liege, B. ſubj. to its own Biſhop, | * I, E. L. 5-46, 
Lat. 50. 40. 
| Bentheim, C. ſubject to 1 A* IB than, 
(Steinfort, C. ſubject to its Count, ] Steinfort. 


4 UPPER RHINE Circle. 
Diviſions, Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 


p | Heſſe-Caſſel, Landg. N. — 
Heſſe, N. Lat. 51-20. 


Heſſe Marpurg, Landg. N. — } Marpurg. 
Heſſe Darmſtat, Landg. 8. — Darmſtat. 


E 4 of the above ſubdiviſions are ſubj. to their reſpective Landgraves. 
" Dir 


* 


. Caſſel, E. Lon. 9-20, 


Diviſe 


Count 


Abby 
Hirch 


Palat 
ſide 
Ele 

Arch 


Ele 


Biſho 
tat 


0. 
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Diviſions, Subdiviſions, | Cie Towns, | 
Heſſe Homber — Homberg. 
Heſſe Rhinckeld, | | | Rhincficld. | 
Heſſe Wanfried, (Wanfried. 
Naſſau Dillenburg, I 28 Dillenburg. 
Naſſau Diets, — | E Diets. 
Naſſau Hadamar, 7 >= — 

Counties | Naſſau Kerberg, 2.3 I Kerberg. 

in the | Naſfau Siegen. — | 3% Siegen. 

Wette - J Naſſau Idſtein, — þp bo 2 „ \ Idftein. 

mw, | Naſſau Weilburg, 255 Weilburg. 

South, | Nafſau Wiſbaden, 38 I Wiſbaden. 
Naſſau Bielſtein, — 9 82. I ͤBielſtein. 
Naſſau Otweiler, — |. $5 Is — 
Naſſau Uſingen, — ] 8 Ungen. 


Frankfort, on the Maine, 
E. Lon. 8-30. N. Lat. 
50-10. an imperial city. 
County of Erpach, ſubj. to its own Count, Erpach, Eaſt. 
J Spire. on the Rhine, an 
imperial city. 
apy. © Deuxponts, in the Palat. 


Territory of Frankfort, a ſovereign ſtate, 


Biſhopric of Spire, a ſovereign ſtate, 


Duchy of Zwebruggen, or Deuxponts, 
to the Duke of Deuxponts, | 
County of Catzenelbogen, ſubj. to Heſſe Sys ont pn on the 


Caſſel, - — — Lhon. | 
{ Waldec, fubjed& to its own Count, JI Waldec. 
Solms, ſubje& to its own Count, Solms. 
Hanan, fubje& to Heſſe Caſſel, — Hanau. 
Eyſenberg, ſubj. to its own Count, Eyſenberg. 
Counties of 4 Sayn, —— — -—— Sayn. 
Wied, —— ——ů— II Wied. 
Witgenſtein, — — | Witgenſtein. 
Hatzfield, — Hatzfield. 
{ Weſterberg, — — (Weſterberg. 
Abby of Fuld, ſubject to its Abbot, — Fuld. 
Hirchfield, ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel, — Hirchfield. 
5 LOWER £1 NE ua. 
Diviſions, Chief Towns, 


Palatinate of the Rhine, on both 
ſides that river, ſubject to the p 
Elector Palatine, 


Heide Iburg, on the Neckar, E. Lon. 
8-40. N Lat. 49-20. 
hiliſburg, Manheim, and Fran- 
kendal. on the Rhine. 


— — 


{ Cologn 3 [Cologn, bn the Rhine, E. Lon. 
Archbifnoprics . 32 > | 6-40. N. Lat. 50-50. 
2nd { Mentz 9 5 = | Bonn, on the Rhine. 
Elecorates of : A S. } Mentz, on the Rhine, Aſchaffen 
2 burg, on the Maine 
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Diviſſan⸗- rr Townt, © 
Duchy of Simmeren, ſubject to its | ot 
e eee e — Siemmeren. 
Rhinegraveſtein, — 1 0 Rbinograreſti 
Meurs, ſubject to Pruſſia, | wy | Mews, 
Counties of 4 Os en ing IL Lee. Duct 
ina — 7 | Oreatrnack pet 
Leymingen, — — 5 Leymingen. 
6. FRANCO N14 Cirele. | Palat 
Diviſions, © | f Chief Teo, Freif 
T Wurtſburg, W. Wurtſbur 
Biſhoprics of 4 Bemberg, N. aas. bt - their . (ae _ 
| [ Aichſtat; S. P PO | Aichitat, Duck 
Wes . Cullenback, } ſubject to their re- Cullenback, tor 
Marquifates of North-eaſt, ſpective Mar- Arch 
__ LL Onſpach, 8. graves, a Onfpach, 2 
Principality of Henneburgh, N. — — Hennebyrgh, 
Duchy of Coberg, North, ſubject to its Duke, Coberg. 
Duchy of Hilburghauſen, ſubject to its Duke, Hildburghauſen. 
Burgravate of Nuremburg, 8. E. an ern pram, an 
ſtats, — — 8 imperial eity. | 
Territory of the Great Maſter of the Teutonic Or- Duch 
der, at preſent the Elector of Cologn, Mergen- Mergentheim, the 
theim, 8. W. — 1 Mar. 
F Reineck, W. ac — 1 Keineck. wy 
Bareith, E. ſubj. toits ownMargrave, Bareith. 1 F 
4 1 ſub. to its own Count, Papenheim. | 
Wertheim, W — Wertheim. Biſho 
Counties of q Caſſel, Middle; — fe. Bi 
| Schwartzenburg, ſubje& to its own Schwartzenbury 
Count, — Middle. Terr 
9 8. W. (Holach. Bika 
, Bi 
„ CST R I 1 circle. Princ 
The whole circle belongs to the Empreſs Queen of Hungary. : 3 
Diviſions, Chief Towns, 
( Vienna, E, Lon. 16-20, Coun 
Archduchy of Auſtria, proper, N. 1785 «48.-20, Lints, Ens, 
g , . , We . 
Stiria and Cilley, C.] Gratz, Cilley, S. E. Baro 


Carinthik, —— | | Glagenfurt, Lavemund, 5. E. 
Duchies of 8 — T7 N "Ng Zerknits, Trieſte, 5 Abbe 
eits, 8. E | 
| Goritia, ,. J | Gorits, S. E. 
County of Tyrol, —— — — Inſpruck, 8. W. on the con- 
Brixen,. Brixen, fines of Italy an 
Biſhoprics of 4 5 


Trent,— Trent, Switzerland. 


8. 34 
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8. B AVA R IA Circle. 5 
ſtein, Subdiviſions, Chief Num | 
LL Munich, E. Lon. 11-32. N. 
Duchy of 3 = : Lat. 48-5. Landfhut, In- 
| per, on the Danube, 8 goldſtat, N. W. Donawert, 
s \ 8 = 3 N. an impe- 
| f rial city. 
; . * Amberg, [ Sultſbach], N. of 
Fe Palatinate of Bavaria, | the Danube, ſubject to the 
= | L_ Elector Palatine. 
— Treiſingen, ſubject to its own Biſhop, — Freiflingen. 
"ag 2 8 of Paſlau, fubje& to _ 122885 { Paſſau, E. on the Danube, 
at, Duchy of Neuburg, ſubject to the Elec- | - 
back, tor Palatine, a ; — Neuburg. W. on abn. 
Arcabiſhopric of Saltſburg, ſubject to its 
ds 0. S$ B I'# Cre. 
2 Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. EE 
| Duchy of Wurtemburg, ſubje& to 3 poem * We 
eim, ag D. of Wurtemburg Stutgard, Tubingen, Hailbron, Neckar. 
„ J Baden Baden, ſubj. to their] Baden Dourlach, J n Of 
es Baden Bo Own reſp abe Baden Weiler, 8 che 
oy argraves, 2 N f 8 
5 : ; ugſburg, an imperial city, 
n. A own } Hockſtet, Bienen d 
enbuy Ps near the Danube, 
8 5 | Ulm, on the Danube, an im- 
. r of Ulm, a ſovereign ſtate, f perial city. W my” 
Biſhopric of Conſtance, ſubject to its own t Conſtance, on the lake of 
Biihop, under the houſe of Auſtria, Conſtance. 
Princi- (Mindelheim, ) ſubj. to their (Mindelheim, S. of Augſburg, 
ry palities 4 Furſtemburg, reſpective 4 Furſtenburg, S. 
l of Hohenzollern, Y Princes, (Hohenzollern, S. 
7 Octing, — Oeting, Eaſt. 
I. N Counties of & Koningſeck, — Koningſeck, South-eaſt. 
nis, E= Hohenrichburg, Gemund, North. 
nas of 4 Waldburg, — Waldburg, South- eaſt. 
8. E Limpurg, — c 3 Limpurg, North. 
I, 8. 85 Kemptem, — JI Kempten, on the Iller. 
rieſte, Abbeys of Buchaw, Buchaw, S, of the Danube. 
Limdaw,. — } Lindaw, on the lake of Con- 
2 ä ; _ imperial cities, 
| 3 i dli . h of Danube, 
ftaly an 1 cities, or ſovereign e Fat. the Danube 
and. ; mn — $7 5 Rotwel, on the Nickar, and many more. 
3. B4 


K Subject 


* — — . 


11111111 
1 
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Subdiviſions. Cie Towns, | 
Black Foreſt, N. W. R hinefield and Lauffenburg. th 


Subject to the Rhinefield, C. Fi 
houſe of Au- Marquiſate of Burgaw, - Burgaw, Eaſt. LG 
ſtria, Territory of Briſgow, Ip. 3 0 

on the e T Friburg and Briſac. 10 


Mountains.] The principal mountains are thoſe of the Alps in the re] 
ſouth, which divide Germany from Italy. | 

Rivers. ] The Danube, or Donau, ſo called from the ſwiftneſs and 
force of the current, and by the ancients ſometimes ther, riſes in the 5 
Black Foreſt, in the ſouth-weſt part of Swabia, runs north-eaſt, through « 
Swabia and Bavaria, to Ratiſbon, then almoſt due eaſt to Vienna, and 


then, dividing Hungary in two parts, runs ſouth-eaſt to Belgrade in 1 
Servia, and from thence running eaſt, through Turky, falls into the | 
Euxine or Black ſea, by ſeveral channels; being ſo wide and deep * 
from Vienna to Belgrade, that fleets of men of war have engaged upon 40 
it in the late wars between the Chriſtians and the Turks. | hat 

The rivers which fall into the Danube on the ſouth ſide are, the Iller, 1 
or Iſer, which joins it at Ulm; the Lech, which paſſes by Augſburg, 'F 
and falls into the Danube near Donawart ; another Iſer, which paſſing 1 
by Munich and Landſhut, falls into it oppoſite to Deckendorf; the 110 
Inn, which riſes in Switzerland, paſſes by Inſpruck, and falls into the 1 
Danube at Paſſaw; the Ens, which falls into it at the town of Ens; 3 
the Drave, a large navigable river, which falls into the Danube at Ef- hn 
ſeck; the Save, which falls into it at Belgrade; and the Morava, 7 
which runs from ſouth to north through Servia, and falls into the Da- ele 
nube at Semendria. | a 


The rivers which fall into the Danube on the North are, the Regen, 
which joins it at Ratiſbon; the Nab, which runs from north to ſouth, wry 
through the palatinate of Bavaria, and falls into the Danube alſo near 
Ratiſbon ; the Theyſſe, which riſing in the North of Hungary, falls into Wea 
the Danube oppoſite to Salankamen; the Alauta, which in part drvides 
Chriſtendom from Furky on the eaſt, and falls into the Danube between $ 
Widin and Nicopolis; the Pruth, which riſes in the north of Moldavia, duct! 
and, running ſouth, falls into the Danube on the eaſt of Bulgaria, prod 


There are ſeveral cataracts in the Danube, and ſome unpaſſable in that Dan: 
art which runs through Turky, which interrupt the navigation to the 1 
lack ſea. The Danube runs à courſe of a thouſand miles, or therea- "= 

bouts, comprehending all its windings. theirs 


The Rhine riſes in the Griſon country, and runs north to the lake 125 
of Conltance, then weſt to Baſil, afterward north, between Swabia and 1M, 
Alface, then through the Palatinate, and electorate of Cologn, and, en- WW... 
tering the Netherlands, is divided into ſeveral branches, as related al- the vi 
ready in the deſcription of the Netherlands. ' 

The rivers which fall into the Rhine are, the Neckar, which runs 
from ſouth to north through Swabia, and falls into the Rhine at Man: 
heim in the Palatinate; the Maine, which runs from eaſt to weſt, an 
falls into the Rhine at Mentz; the Lhon, which runs from eaſt to well 
and falls into the Rhine below Naſſau ; the Roer, which runs from e 
to weſt through Weſtphalia, and falls into the Rhine at Duyſburg; 
the Lippe, which runs parallel to the Roer, and falls into the Rhine at 
Weſel. Th 
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The Elbe, which riſes in the confines of Sileſia, runs north-weſt, 
through Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg, and then dividing the 
King of Great Britain's German dominions from Holſtein, falls into the 
German fea about ſeventy miles below Hamburg; receiving in its paſ- 
fage the Muldaw, which falls into it below Prague; the Sala, which 
{ills into it below Deflau ; the Havel, which falls into the Elbe at Ha- 
reliburg ; and the Elmenau, which falls into it above Harburgh. 


urg. 


a the The Spree, which runs from ſouth to north, through Saxony and 
| Brandenburg, paſſing by Berlin, falls into the Havel near Potſdam. 
$ and The Oder runs from ſouth to north, through Sileſia and Branden- 
n the burg, and then, paſſing by Stetin, divides Eallern from Weſtern Pome- 
2 rania, and falls into the Baltic between the iſlands of Uſedom and Wol- 
„ an ln. 1 


de in The Pene runs from weſt to eaſt, dividing Swediſh from Pruſſian Po- 


0 the merania, and falls into the Baltic oppoſite to Uſedom. | 
deep The Weſer, riſing in Heſſe, runs north, receiving the Aller at Fer- 

upon den; then paſſing by Bremen, falls into the German ſea below Carl- 
| ltat, | 

Iller, The Ems riſes near Munſter, and, running north through Weſtpha 

{burg, la, falls into the German ſea below Embden. 

aſling The Moſelle, riſing in Lorrain, runs north-eaſt, by Treves, falling 

3 the into the Rhine at Coblents. | : 

0 the The Maes, which riſes likewiſe in Lorrain, runs alſo N. E. by Na- 

Ens; mur, Liege, Sc. and joins with a branch of the Rhine below Nimegen, 

— wi after receiving the Roer at Roermonde. 

orava,” 


The Saar, riſing in Lorrain, runs north-weſt, and falls into the Mo- 


he Da- ſelle at Triers. 


fir.) The air, in a country of ſo large an extent as Germany, is 
rery different, In the North it is exceeding cold ; but in the Middle, 
and towards the South, it is temperate. The moſt ſerene and {ſettled 
weather, both in winter and ſummer, is in the middle of the country, 
at a diſtance from the ſea, and from the mountains of the Alps, 


geil and Produce, ] The ſoil in the north is generally barren, pro- 
dueing but little corn or fruit. The countries bade the Rhine 
produce plenty of corn and wine; as do thoſe upon the Neckar and the 
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Danube. 


Manufatures,] The Germans are allowed to be excellent mecha- 
ws and chymiſts, The art of printing is ſaid to be. an invention of 
ters; but the Dutch diſpute this point with them. However, it was 


the _ practiſed in both countries much about the ſame time, viz. in 1450, 
2 pi a Mentz, by John Fault, Gunpowder, and the uſe of guns, is allow- 


elto be the invention ot Barthold Schwarts, a Franciſcan friar, about 


lated ak the year 1330. 

ET Their artificers at Nuremburg, and ſome other cities, are ſaid to 
uch rum Merce! all Europe in their manufactures of ſteel, iron, braſs, wood, a- 
ja ** lballer, Sc. felling their goods extremely cheap: and no place is more 
weſt, an nous for clock-work, guns, and locks of all kinds. The making. 
ſt to well, j p 


i tn-plates, or white iron, was peculiar to the Germans; but theſe 
Plates als now tinned and manufactured in Great Britain, particularly 
n Wales. They have alſo great plantations of flax and hemp, and 
Rake a great deal of linen, which _ Engliſh, as well as other nations, 
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take off their hands. They have good iron and copper mines, and 


ſome of ſilver. m 
Traffc.] Their exportation conſiſts chiefly of linen, ſkins, iron, brag, n 
and toys; theſe are ſent abroad chiefly by the Rhine, the Elbe, and the pr 
Weler. They export alſo great quantities of Rheniſh wine, bac, th 
beer, and mum: and we have an act for importing timber from the Gi 
King's German dominions, The French receive a great number of ſa 
horſes from Germany to remount their cavalry. In lieu of their exports, ag 
they receive the produce and manufactures of other nations; particu. 
larly they receive from England our woollen manufactures, tobacco, fo 
ſugar, ginger, Eaſt-India goods, tin, and lead. But ſeveral ſorts of ol 
our woollen manufactures have been prohibited by ſome of the German 1 
princes, and others have prohibited all of them; which makes the ba. a 
lance of trade with Germany to be againſt us 500,000 I. annually, ac- * 
cording to Gee. | - 


Conſtitution, } The Emperor is a limited monarch in regard to the the 
empire, though an abſolute ſovereign over his hereditary dominions 
within it; and every prince of the empire alſo is arbitrary, or under 


very few reſtrictions, in his German territories, The imperial cities - 
alſo are ſovereign ſtates, and the Hans towns were imperial cities and 
port-towns, ſituate on the Baltic and German ſeas, which entered into 3 
A confederacy for the promotion of trade, and had great part of the 4 
traffic of Europe in their hands, In every nation they had their fac. Hike 
tories ; in London they reſided in the Still-yard, or rather Steel-yard, wit 
ſo called from the ſteel and iron that theſe merchants imported from the % 
Baltic, Pla 

There are in Germany near zoo princes and ſtates; every one af in 
which is veſted with ſovereign power; ſubject however to the general the 
laws of the empire, and ſworn to the Emperor not to engage in any 70h. 


wars or alliances to the prejudice of the empire. | 
The Emperor is elected by the nine electors, at Frankfort, viz, the Ger 
three ſpiritual electors, Archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn, dub 
and the ſix ſecular EleQors of Bohemia, Palatine, Brandenburg, > To 
xony, Bavaria, and Hanover. ſilta 
If the King of the Romans be elected in the lifetime of the Emperor, Com 


he ſucceeds of courſe without any new choice. The Archbiſhops d TY 
Mentz, Triers, and Cologn, are electors of courſe, as ſoon as they an poir 
elected into thoſe ſees by their reſpective chapters. The ſecular eled. ini 
ors ſacceed by virtue of the territories they enjoy, the firſt as King 0 mag 
Bohemia, the ſecond as Count Palatine, the third as Marquis of Bras: regs 
denburg, the fourth as Duke of Saxony, the fifth as Duke of Bavar ay 
and the ſixth as Duke of Hanover, 0 

The Emperor creates dukes, marquiſſes, and other noblemen; ann Cra 
he appoints moſt of the officers, civil and military, in the empire, e of y 
cept ſuch as are hereditary, as the Great Chancellor, Treaſurer, C o P 
But theſe are only honorary. 3 the 1 

The diet or ſtates of the empire confilts of the Emperor, the nine ſgni 
lectors, and the eccleſiaſtical princes, viz. archbiſhops, biſhops, a0 fend 
bots, and abhetſes; the ſecular princes, who are dukes, merquile & 1 
counts, viſcounts, or barons; and the repreſentatives of the impem the 1 
cities, which are o many republics, governed by their reſpective "Wl with 
nates and magiſtrates. that 
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The diet meets at Ratiſbon on the Emperor's ſummons, and any of 
the princes may ſend their deputies thither in their ſtead. The diet 
makes laws, raiſes taxes, determines differences between the ſeveral 
princes and fates, and can relieve the ſubject from the oppreſſions of 
their fovereign, And there are two ſupreme councils, called the alic 
Cruncil, and the Chamber of Wetzlar; to which any of the princes and 
fates, or their ſubjects, may appeal, when they apprehend themſelves 
aggrieved. | 


There is a Director in every circle, who is uſually general of the 


forces of the circle, and puts in execution the acts and decrees of the 
diet and ſupreme, council. He alto aſſembles the princes and ſtates of 


his circle, to conſult of their common defence, in caſe an invaſion. is ap- 
prehended ; and ſometimes two or three adjoining circles aſſemble, be- 
ing called correſponding circles, as Franconia, Swabia, and Weſtphalia, 
or the Upper and Lower Rhine; and theſe will conſent to a neutrality 
ſometimes, when they find the Emperor is not in a condition to protect 
them, of which we have had ſome late inſtances. | 


The Title of the E mperor,)] The late Emperors of the Auſtrian fa- 


mily, having large hereditary dominions, enumerated all of them in 
their titles, Charles VI. was ſtyled Emperor of the Romans always Au- 
guſt, King of Bohemia and Hungary, Archduke of Auſtria, Oc. 


Arms.) A ſhield creſted with an imperial crown cloſed, and raiſed 
like a mitre, having, between the two points, a diadem ſurmounted 
with a globe and croſs, Or; the ſhield, environed with a collar of the 
order Ge the Golden Fleece, is placed on the breaſt of an eagle, diſ- 
played ſable, membered Or, and beaked gules, holding a naked {word 
in the right talon, and a ſcepter in the left, the two heads ſignifying 


the eaſtern and weſtern empires, and for the motto, Pax et Salus Eu- 
rpc. 


Nobility.) The French, in imitation of the Romans, reduced all 
Cermany into provinces, over which they placed ſo many duces, or 
dukes, whom they intruſted both with the civil and military power. 
To theſe dukes, according to Dr Nicholſon, they ſometimes added aſ- 
ſitants, or deputies, who, from their office, were called Counts, or 
Cmites, The duke was generally of ſome noble family; and, upon 
his death, if there was no material objection againſt it, his ſon was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him ; from whence theſe dukes at length came to 
iniſt on a right of ſucceeding their anceſtors, and refuſed to pay ho- 
mage to the German Emperors, every duke taking upon him to exerciſe 
regal power in his province; from whence there have ſprung up ſo ma- 
ny independent princes in this empire. | 

Of counts there are at preſent various kinds; as, 1. The Schlecht 
Graven, or Simple Count, ſo ſtyled from ſome ſmall caſtle, or territory, 
of which they are lords. 2. Counts Palatine, called P/altz Craven, 
or Palſgrave, are ſuch as have a certain eminence in their dignity, from 
the relation they bear to the Emperor's court or palace; for palatinus 
lenifies an officer of the houſehold. And this title is either 3 
feudal, and annexed to the name of ſome territory, with Jura Imperii 
e Majeſtatis, which other ordinary princes of the empire want, as in 
tte title of the Counts Palatine of the Rhine; or merely perſonal, 
without the addition of any particular territory appropriated to him 
that hath the dignity. Of the firſt kind was that great officer in the 
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kingdom of the Franks (long before it was converted into an empire) 
called Comes Palatii, or Count Palatine, who was vicegerent to the 
King, as the Prefedi Prætorio were to the old Roman Emperors, And 
the reaſon the title of Palatine was conferred on the governors of pro- 
vinces remote from the court ſeems to be, that theſe governors werein- 


veſted with all the royalties, and jura imperii, in their reſpective pro- 


vinces, as the Counts Palatine enjoyed at court, being ſo many vice. 
roys in their particular territories. 3. Counts of the empire, which 
were originally ſo made by patent, as the Lord Arundel of Wardour 
was in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, by the Emperor Rodolph II. in 
conſideration of his ſervices, whereby he obtained a ſeat in the imperial 
diets, the privileges of purchaſing in the empire, and to be exempt 
from all judicatures but that of the imperial chamber. 4. Maregraves, 
or Marquiſſes, Counts of the frontiers, ſo tyled from the word Marlen, 
or Marquis, which fignifies the utmoſt marks or limits of the empire or 
kingdom. 5. Landgraves; or Counts of provinces, who have the ſu- 
preme government of ſome particular diſtrict. And, 6. Burgraves, 
or Counts of great towns or fortreſſes; burg, in the High Dutch, fig- 
nifying a ca/tle or fort. | | 

The next degree of nobility to theſe counts or earls, is that of Frey. 
hern, or Barons. The word Freyhern ſignifies Free Lords, ſuch as 
are not tenants, or hold of any ſuperior lord; and though ſometimes 
it ſignifies no more than laird in Scotland, or lord of the manor, yet 
uſually this title is given only to ſuch as hold conſiderable territories 
and juriſdictions of the Emperor. And ſome German lawyers and he- 
ralds maintain, that a baron, or freyhern, differ only from a grave or 
count in name and title, but is the ſame thing in dignity and juriſdic- 
tion. 

Beſoldus, a German writer, ſays, a baron is equal to a count; only 
the former is ceremoniouſly inveſted in his territories, and the other is 
not, 

The knights of the empire, beſides thoſe of the Teutonic order, 
(who are at this day of little repute), are the Dubbed Knights, whom the 
Emperor, like other princes, creates, by ſtriking them lightly on the 
ſhoulders with a naked ſword, and ſaying to each of them, Eſto miles 
Dei & Sancti Stephani. 45 * 


Knigbts.] There is a branch of the knights of Malta in the Empe- 
ror's es dominions, who have poſſeſſions in Bohemia, Auſtria, 
Sileſia, and Tyrol, The Empreſs-dowager Eleonora, in 1662, founded 
two orders of ladies, who are a ſort of knights : The firſt is called the 
order of the Slaves of Virtue, becauſe they profeſs a more ſevers 
yirtue than others. They are thirty in number, part Proteſtants and 
part Papiſts. Their badge is a golden medal, repreſenting. a ſun en- 
compaſſed with a laurel garland ; and their motto, Sola ubique triutt 
Phat. The Empreſs is Great Miſtreſs of the order. The ſecond. 15 
that of the United Croſs-bearers, founded by the ſame. Emprels in 
166? ; becauſe, when the palace was burnt, a golden crucifix, 
whic?, they pretend there is a piece of the croſs, was found in the rus 
untouched by the flames, They are all Papi/ts, and wear on their 


left ſide a four-cornered croſs, faſtened to a black ribbon; at the end of 


which there is a ſparkling ſtar; in the middle there are two wood-co 
loured lines; there arg four eagles about it, and the motto Faw 1 
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gau & Gloria. Their patrons are the Mother of God and St Joſeph, 
It was confirmed by Pope Clement. The biſhop of Vienna is their ſpiri- 


wal inſpector, and the Empreſs their prote&tre's, he m e ſeventeen 


ladies of the order in May 1698. | 
As for the title of Armiger or Eſquire, it is not known in the empire. 
A gentleman in Germany is called Eddellute, and ſignifies fuch as from 
the blood of their anceſtors, the favour of their prince, or their own 
merit, are raiſed above the multitude, Some of theſe gentlemen in 
Franconia, Swabia, and upon the Rhine, are free from taxes, and ſub- 
jet to NO other courts but the Emperor's, and have the title of Free 
Gentlemen, or, Grdo Fqueſtris, | | 
As the princes of the empire took advantage of the neceſſities or 
indulgence of the German Emperors, to ere& the governments they 
held in the capacity of viceroys, or governors, into independent prin- 
cipalities ; ſo did the cities now called free and imperial. The Empe- 
tors, frequently wanting ſupplies of money to carry on the wars, or for 
other occaſions, borrowed large ſums of the wealthy trading towns, 
an paid them again in munificent grants and privileges, making them 
ſree ates, and independent of the governors of the provinces where 
they ſtood. Accordingly theſe cities exerciſe all kinds of ſoverei 
power; they make laws, conſtitute courts of juſtice, coin money, raiſe 
forces, and enter into alliances and confederacies for their en 
They have alſo their ſeats in the diet, as has been obſerved, only ac- 
knwledging the Emperor for their ſupreme lord, and contributing 
their ſhare towards the common defence of their county. 
forces. ] There is a matriculation- book, or regiſter, kept by the E- 
kctor of Mentz, chancellor of the empire, containing the names of all 
the princes and ſtates who are members of the empire, with the time of 
their inveſtiture; the forces and treaſures every one is obliged to contri- 
bute for the defence or ſupport of it. Here alſo are entered the admiſ- 
fon of all perſons to honours or offices in the empire, which is called 
a natriculation, and gives them the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and digni | 
ties, 4 f bs . 19415 1141 


by this matricula, every circle was at firſt obliged to contribute the fellows 
ing forces, or a ſum of money in lieu of them, vin. 


. Korte | Foot. | Florins.| 

The circle of Auſtria, * 174 | 907 914 
The circle of Bavaria, — 12231 1060 6* 34 N. H. Eve · 
The circle of Franconia, — | 249 | 1219 | 8100 ry German 
The circle of Upper Saxony, — 278 | 1167 | 7972 florin is 
The circle of Lower Saxony, —| 3214 | 10534 | 8992 40 pence, 
The circle of Swabia, | | 341 | 2100z | 12623 Which is 
The circle of the Upper Rhine, 433 1950 | 12280 double the 
The circle of the Lower Rhine, | 190+ | 885+ | 5828 French flo- 
The circle o®Ygſtphalia, — 30 [ 2019 | 8964 rin or liyre. 
The circle of Rezundy, — | 180. | 831 5484 | 

Total —— | 2707 | 131928 | 82891 | 

K 4 | There 
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There is another tax the ſtates of the empire are obliged to pay, to · 
wards the charges of the imperial chamber or ſovereign courts of Spire 
and Vienna, amounting to 48,925 florins. 

The empire was anciently divided into ten circles, which diviſion 
was confirmed by the Emperor Charles V. at the diet of Nurembyrg 
and by the matricula above mentioned, he appointed what each 1 
and every prince and member of each circle, thould contribute towards 
the defence and ſupport of the empire; and thoſe that did not ſend in 
their quota of troops, inſtead thereof, for each horſeman were to pay 
twelve florins, and for a foot ſoldier four florins. Afterwards it was en- 
ated, That fixty florins ſhould be advanced in lieu of every trooper 
wanting, and twelve for every footman ; and theſe payments obtained 
the name of Roman months, on account that the forces or money a. 
bove mentioned was at firſt applied towards raiſing a body of horſe and 
foot to guard the Emperor in his progreſſes to Rome, and probably was 
raiſed monthly. This tax the ſtates of the empire at this day augment, 
or alter, as they ſee occaſion, There are in every circle one or two di- 
rectors, who ſummon the ſtates of their circle, and have the command 
of the above-mentioned militia, regulating their march, quarters, c. 
and putting the decrees of the empire in execution, where any prince or 
member refuſes to comply with their reſolutions. The ſtates of each 
circle, beſides a general, (who is uſually their director), ele five lieu- 
tenants to aſſiſt him, or ſupply his place in his abſence. They chuſe al - 
ſo a treaſurer, a receiver, and a ſecretary, for the ſervice of each cirele. 
When all the circles meet, it is called a General Afembly : but uſually 
the circles which lie neareſt together, meet every year, from whence 
they are called 7he e e circles; of which there are three claſſes, 
viz, I, The Upper Rhine, Lower Rhine, and Weſtphalia ; 2. The 
Upper and Lower Saxony; and, 3. Franconia, Swabia, and Auſtria. 
That of Upper Saxony aſſembles uſually at Leipſick; that of Franco- 
nia at Nuremburg, and that of Swabia at Ulm. They treat of the re- 

ulation of their coin, the public peace, their treaſure, magazines, 
+ 17 8p and commerce, rectifying the matricula, putting the de. 
crees of the empire in execution, and appointing judges of the unperial 
chamber at Wetzlar, or Spire, and of the Aulic council at Vienna, 
and have a power of enacting laws which are not inconſiſtent with the 
conſtitution of the empire. 

As to the forces which the ſeveral princes of the empire are able to 
maintain and pay, the author of the Atlas Hiftorique ſeems to hare 
made a very moderate calculation, Beginning with the eccleſiaſtical 
princes, he ſuppoſes that | 55525 


The Elector of Mentz may maintain — 6000 
The Elector of Triers, —— — 60⁰⁰ 
The Elector of Cologn, a „ 6000 
The Biſhop of Munſter, — 8000 
The Biſhop of Liege, — 8000 
The Archbiſhop of Saltzburg, — $000 
The Biſhop of Wirtzburg, | 2000 


The Biſhop of Bamburg, — 
The Bilhop of Paderborn, — — 3000 


The Biſhop of Oinabrug. 


Carried forward, — $4,500 


_— 
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Brought forward, T i | 
The Abbot of Fulda, oats anti 5 — , 
The other biſhoprics of the empire, — — 6000 | 
The abbeys and provoſtſhips of the empire, — 8000 4 
Total of the eccleſiaſtical princes, — — 74,500 | 
The Emperor, for Hungary, ck 3000 . = [i 
For Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia, — 30,000 i 
For Auſtria, and his other dominions, FO 30,000 i 
The King of Pruſſia, — — 40,000 
The Elector of Saxony, — — 25,000 b 
The Elector Palatine, — — — 15,000 Hl 
The Duke of Wirtemburg, — — — 15,000 | 
The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, — — — 15,000 
The Prince of Baden, — — — 10,000 
The Elector of Hanover, — — — 30, ooo 
The Duke of Holſtein, — — 12,000 
The Duke of Mecklenburg, — — 15,000 
The Princes of Anhalt, m——_—__ — — 6,000 
The Prince of Lawenburg, — — — 6,000 
The Elector of Bavaria, — — 30,000 
uſe al · The Dukes of Savoy, — — 10,000 
circle. The Princes of Naſſau, — — — — 10,000 
uſually The other princes and imperial towns, —— —— — 50,000 
whence | | — 
clafles, The ſecular princes, — — — 379000 
2. The The eccleſiaſtical princes, — — 7 4,500 
Auſtria. ä — 
Franco · Total, — 453, 500 
the re · | 
JAZINES, The Emperor's annual revenues as emperor, excluſive of the revenues 
the de- vlich the late Emperors of the houſe of Auftria received from their 
3 —_—y dominions of Bohemia, Hungary, &c. were inconſider- 
l z Able. n 
vith the But then, as the Emperor has the diſpoſal of all offices, the crea- 
| tion of princes and noblemen, is intitled to all confiſcations and forfei- 
able to tures, and inveſts the ſeveral princes in their eſtates, the profit of theſe 
to hare aticles may amount to a large ſum ; and all the imperial troops are paid 
0 by the ſeveral princes and ſtates of the empire, in ſuch proportions as 
the diet appoints. | fr. | 
6000 Perſons and Genius.} The Germans are of a good ſtature, much ex- 
60⁰⁰ cecing their neighbours the French both in height and bulk. Their 
6000 complexions are generally fair, and their features agreeable ; but nei- 
8000 WW cher their ſhape nor mien are to be admired, any more than the bright- 
8000 BW 215 of their parts; which are not at all improved by their regimen or 
8000 ay of life; for no people eat and drink to greater exceſs than the Ger- 
2000 mans, And yet, under all theſe diſadvantages, Germany has produced 
5000 407 great men; which may proceed from that unwearied application 
3000 de whatever they undertake, and their travelling to other countries, 
2500 Where they converſe with the politeſt men of every nation: and it is no 


vonder it it produces moſt accompliſhed generals, being perpetually 
| | | engaged 
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engaged in wars, either with Chriſtians or Turks. Germany is extreme. 
ly well peopled ; poſſibly there may be twice the number there are in 
France, and would alone be an oyermatch for that kingdom, if the 
were united under one head as France is. But if they do not make { 
great a figure abroad, there is no doubt they are much happier at 
home. They have more liberty, and live in greater plenty than the 
French. 

Few of the territories of the German princes and ſtates are fo large 
as to be aſſigned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure. 
Nor are they without redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance; they 
may appeal to the general diet, or great councils of the empire, for re. 
lief: whereas in France the lives and fortunes of the ſubjects are en- 
tirely at the diipojal of their Grand Monarch. : 8 

The Germans are eſteemed now, as they were formerly, an honeſt, 
hoſpitable people; and they may be naturally ſo: and no wonder if 
they are pretty free and open, when they have eaten and drank plenti- 
fully. Men are uſually off their guard at ſuch times, and frankly com. 
municate their thoughts; which may poſſibly be looked upon as the 
overflowing of an honeſt heart; but wiſe men will not recommend ſuch 
exceſſes, eſpecially when the liquor is forced, and no man ſuffered to 
go away ſober. The moſt impenetrable {kull, that can bear moſt li- 
quor, may appear the wiſeſt at ſuch times; and the Germans, who 
are taught to drink from their cradles, will have the advantage of every 
ſouthern foreigner: which may be a very good reaſon with them for 
tranſacting affairs of ſtate, as well as private matters, over a bumper, 
as they do, even when the general diet er ſtates of the empire meet: 
near half of their time is fpent in drinking. | | 


Diverſions and Cuſtoms.) The inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſ- 


Iy, and are pretty much addicted to feaſting and carouſing; dancing 


and fencing are their ordinary recreations within doors; and in the win- 
ter, when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen over, and 
the ground covered with ſnow, the ladies take their recreation in fled- 
ges of different ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop ſhells, 
Ge. Here the lady fits dreſſed in velvet lined with rich furs, and ad- 
orned with laces and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and 
the fledge is drawn by one Horſe ſet off with plumes of feathers, rib- 
bons, and bells. And as this diverſion is taken chiefly in the night- 
time, footmen ride before the ſledges with torches, and a gentleman 
fitting on the ſledge behind guides the horſe. 617 


Curioſities.] Some of the curioſities we meet with here are their baths 
and mineral waters. The baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, and thoſe of Baden, 
have been reſorted to for many ages; and the waters of Pyrmont and 
the Spaa are drank in all the nations of Europe; and they have innu- 
merable ſalt- ſprings, particularly in Saxony, and the archbiſhopric of 
Saltſburg. The Zerknitzer lake in Carniola is much taken notice of, 
from whence the waters retire in June, and it becomes good paſture; 
and after Michaelmas the waters return again with great fury, ſpout- 
ing up out of the ground a pike's length. After their waters, we may 
mention their wine. The tun of Hetdelburg is uſually taken notice ot 
among their curioſities, which holds 800 hogſheads, and is generally ful 
of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which foreigners are ſeldom ſuffered to 
retire perfectly ſober. Vienna itlelf is a curiolity ; for here you _— 
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eateſt variety of inbabitants that is to be met with any where, as 
Greeks, Tranſylvanians, Sclavomans, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, 


croates, Germans, Polanders, Spamiards, French, and Itahans; in 


their proper habits. The Imperial library at Vienna is in great e- 
ſteem, containing upwards of eighty thouſand volumes, among which 
are many very valuable manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turk- 
ih, Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe, There is a fair manuſeript of 
the New Teſtament in Greek, written 1500 years ago, in gold letters, 
upon purple. Here are likewiſe many thouſand Greek, Koman, and 
Cothic coins and medals, with a vaſt collection of other curioſities in 


art and nature. 


Language.] The language of the Germans is High Dutch, of which 
there are many dialects, ſo different, that the people of one province 
ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another. Latin and French are ſaid to be 
the moſt uſeful languages for a foreigner travelling through Germany, 
erery ſervant almoſt in their inns being able to expreſs himſelf intelli- 
cibly in one or other of thoſe languages. wry 
\ The German Pater-noſter is as follows: Unſer Vater de du hift in 
timmel, geheiliget wer dein nahme; zukomm uns dein reich; dein wille 
geſclete auf erden, wwie in himmel ; unfer teglich brod gib uns heut; und 
rergih uns unſer ſchuld als wir vergehehen unſern ſchaldigern; und 


fuerre uns nicht in verſuchung, ſondern erlæſe uns von vebel. Amen. 


Religion.] Their empire is pretty equally divided between Papiſts 


and Proteſtants, Moſt of the Proteſtants are Lutherans, as in Pome- 
rania, Mecklenburg, „ dyypron: and Saxony ; Auſtria and 
Bavaria are generally Papiſts; the Heſſians are Calviniſts, as the 
people are alſo in the ſouth of Franconia; the reſt, viz, in Swabia, 
Weſtphalia, and the Lower Rhine, are a mixture of all thoſe. The 


| Lutherans and Calviniſts will not allow of a toleration to one another, 


where they are in power. The King of Pruſſia and his court are Cal- 
viniſts, though his ſubjects are generally Lutherans ; and the Elector 
of Saxony, who is King of Poland, choſe to profeſs himſelf a Papiſt, 
in order to his being elected King, but his Saxon ſubjects are moſt of 
tiem Lutherans, | 


Archbiſhoprics. Sufragans. 


Spire, Worms, Straſburg, Wurtſburg, Aichſtat, 
Mentz, — Ferden, Chur, Hildeſheim, Paderborn, Conſtance, 
| Halberſtat, and Bamburg. | 
Triers, — Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 
Cologn, — Lo Munſter, Minden, and Oſnabrug. 
Magdeburg, — 17 en, Maeſburg, Naumburg, Brandenburg, and 
avelburg. i 3 | 
Frieſinghen, Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Chiemſe, Seckau, 
Lavant, Brixen, Gurk, and Neuſtat, Vienna ex- 
empt. 1 Vc 
Lubec, Ratſburg, and Schwerin. 
Theſe archbiſhoprics and biſhoprics have many of them been ſeculari- 
ed ſince the reformation, and converted into duchies, particularly 


2 Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtat, Minden, Oſnabrug, and 
be, | 


daltburg, — ö 
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{ Vienna, Mentz, Cologn, Triers, Liege, Hei | 
Leipſic, Erfurt, Friburg, Ingolditat, Tubingen, 
bb =» Roſtock, Wittemburg, Francfort, Straſbur 
Unive , Gripſwald, Dillinghen, Jena, Lewenghen, Helm. 


ſtat, Sigen, Paderborn, Altorf, Gieſſen, Keil, 


Gratzs, and Gottingen. 


No people apply themſelves more cloſely to their ſtudies than the 
Germans ; and the Hebrew is no where ſo generally learned, or better 
underſtood. Printing is encouraged to a fault; every man of letters is 
an author; they multiply books without number; millions of ſuppoſi 
tions and diſputations are annually publiſhed, with which they over- 
ſtock the fairs of Frankfort and Leipſic; for no man can be a graduate 
in their univerſities who has not publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt, 


GERMAN gold coins, L. 4, d. 

Ducat of the Biſhop of Bamberg, — — 0 9 3 
Double ducat of Hanover, — — 0 18 4 
Ducat of Hanover, —— — 0 9 2 

Ducat of Brandenburg, — — oy ; 
Double ducats of ſeveral forms in Germany, — C0 1 ; 
Single ducats, — © 9 2 


GERMAN ſilver coins. 
Ducaton of Cologn, — 
Rixdollar or patagon of Cologn, 
Rixdollar or patagon of Liege, 
Rixdollar of Mentz, 
Rixdollar of Frankfort, 
Rixdollar of the Palatinate, 


Rixdollar of Nuremburg, — a 


| 


Rixdollar of Lunenburg, 

Old rixdollar of Hanover, — 
Double gulden of Hanover, — 
The gulden of Hanover, — 
The half-gulden of Hanover, — — | 
The gulden of Zell, — — 

The gulden of the Biſhop of Hildefheim, — 
The gulden or guilder of Magdeburg, —— 
The old rixdollar of Brandenburg, — 
The old gulden or guilder of Brandenburg, — 
The new guilder of Brandenburg, — — 
The half-guilder of Brandenburg, — NINE 
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The gulden of the Elector of Saxony, — 
The old bank dollar of Hamburg, — 
The rixdollar of Lubec, 


— 


Rixdollar of the late Emperor Leopold. — 
Rixdollar of the Emperor Ferdinand III. — 
Rixdollar of Ferdinand, Archduke of Auſtria, a 
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Revolutions and memorable eventh, 


HE Germans invaded the Roman empire, and were repulſed by 
| Julius Czfar, about 30 years before Chriſt. * 

Drufus, the adopted ſon of Auguſtus, ſubdued part of Germany, 
whereby he obtained the title of Germanicus, Quintilius Varus, who 
ficceeded Druſus in that province, loſt all that Druſus had conquered z 
whereupon Auguſtus made the rivers Rhine and Danube the boundaries 
of the Roman empire, on the eaſt and north, building fortreſſes, and 
placing garriſons on the banks of thoſe rivers, to detend the empire 
zcainlt the incurſions of the Germans, | 

The Vandals, Suevi, Heruli, and other northern nations, broke 
through the Roman barrier in the reign of Honorius, about the year 
200, and having made a conqueſt of great part of France and Spain, 
erected ſeveral petty kingdoms and ſtates, Theſe were ſucceeded by 
the Goths, who fixed radios m Spain, Italy, and the ſouth of 
France, in the reign of Auguſtulus, the laſt of the Roman Emperors, 
and put a final end to that empire about the year 480. 

The Franks, the moſt powerful nation of Germany, poſſeſſed them- 
felves of that part of Gaul which lay north of the river Loire, to 
vhich they gave the name of Frankenland, or France, 

The Burgundians, another German nation, ſubdued that part of 
Gaul which lay ſouth-weſt of the Rhine, to which alſo they commu- 
nicated their name, which it {till bears. 

The Saxons, who inhabited the north-weſt coaſt of Germany, per- 
petually invaded and haraſſed Great Britain and the north of France 
by fea, until they fixed themſelves at length in both. 

The Lombards, another German nation, eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the north of Italy, from whence they expelled the Goths; but the 
Faſtern or Grecian Emperors, after the deſtruction of the Roman em- 
pire, poſſeſſed themſelves of Ravenna and Naples, and great part of 
the eaitern coaſt of Italy. 
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; Charlemaigne, the ſon of Pepin, King of France, ſubdued the Lom- 
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bards, and founded a new empire, being crowned by the Pope Em- 
peror of the Romans, at Rome, on Chriſtmas day, anno 800, having 
at that time great part of Germany, France, Italy, and part of Spain, 
under his dominion, ; 

The poſterity of Charlemaigne inherited the empire until about the 
jear 880, when the princes and Rates of Germany rejected the French 
Carlovinian race, and elected Arnulph, the ſon of Caroloman, Kin 
of Bavaria, their Emperor. But the Carlovinian race ſtill inherited the 

kingdom of France. | 

In the reign of Otho III. 984, the EleQors were redueed to ſeven, 

The Emperors of Germany ſtill poſſeſſed great part of Italy as well as 
Germany, and the Saracens having invaded the ſouth of Italy in the 
mth century, were expelled again by the Emperor Henry III. in the 
eleventh century, | . 

The Pope in the mean time incited inſurreQions againſt the Empe- 
ror, both in Germany and Italy, and perſuaded the ſeveral princes to 
render themſelves independent; which occaſioned long wars between 
the Popes and the Emperors, the ſeveral princes adhering to the one 
or the other, as their intereſt led them. The occaſion of this quarrct 
between the Popes and the ſeveral Emperors was purely the Pope's 


ambition; 


reel 
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ambition; for Charlemaigne, and his ſucceſſors, for ſome time appoint. 
ed, or at leaſt confirmed, every Pope in the chair, and granted the in- 
veſtiture of all bithoprics, till the Popes incited their ſubje&s to rebel 
and compelled them to relinquiſh thoie prerogatives ; and at length uf 
ſumed a power of depoſing Emperors and Kings, and transferring their 
dominions to ſuch princes as would acknowledge their ſupremac 
which they exerciſed with a high hand till the reformation : but they 
have ſince loſt much of their influence. 

In the year 1440, Frederic III. Duke of Auſtria, was elected Em. 
peror ; (and his poſterity had the addreſs to continue the empire in 
their family for 300 years, notwithitanding the empire is electiye, 
namely, to the year 1740, when they loit it only for want of a male 
Heir in the family). | 

Maximilian, who ſucceeded his father Frederic, anno 1493, married 
the Princeſs Mary, daughter and heireſs of Charles Duke of Burgun- 
dy, whereby Burgundy aud the ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands 
were annexed to the houſe of Auſtria, 

Charles V. grandſon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of 
Spain, in right of his mother Joanna, was elected Emperor, anno 1519; 
and in his reign Mexico and Peru in America were conquered, where- 
by he became ſovereign of much larger territories, and much richer, 
than ever any prince enjoyed. In this reign happened the reformation 
of religion, which Charles oppoſed, and engaged the empire in a civil 
war about it; but though he condemned Luther's doctrine, he did not 
meddle with his perſon. The reaſon the reformers were called Pro- 
teftants, was their proteſting againſt a decree of the imperial diet in fa- 
vour of their enemies in this reign, Charles V, it is ſaid, had been 
victorious in above thirty battles, where he commanded in perſon ; but 
in the decline of life his good fortune began to forſake him, The 
French King, and the Proteſtants of Germany, appeared at leaſt a 
match for him; whereupon he abdicated his throne, reſigning the 
kingdom of Spain, his Italian dominions, the Netherlands, and Ame- 
rica, to his ſon Philip II. and procured his brother Ferdinand to be e- 
lected Emperor, anno 1558 ; after which Charles retired into a mona- 
ilery in Spain, where he died two years after. 

"The wars between the Papiits and Proteitants continued, with ſome 
intervals, until the year 1648 almoſt, when a treaty was concluded in 
Weſtphalia, whereby the Protettant religion was eitablithed in all parts 
of Germany where it was profeſſed; and the claims and pretenſions 
of molt of the princes and ſtates of Europe were ſettled, Ferdinand III. 
being then Emperor of Germany 

Leopold ſucceeded his father Ferdinand, anno 1658, and, entering 
intq a war with the Turks, loſt moſt part of Hungary, the Hungarian 
Proteſtants uniting their forces with the Turks : And in the year 1683, 
they laid ſiege to Vienna, the capital city of the empire, and were up- 
on the point of taking it, when John Sobieſki, King of Poland, came 
to its relief, and joining the Duke of Lorrain, the Imperial general, 
they attacked the beſiegers in their trenches, and entirely Feſeated 
them ; and from this time the Turks loſt ground every campaign, be- 
ing driven entirely out of Hungary in the year 1688. But the French 
in the mean time invaded the empire on the ſide of the Rhine, and 
burnt and plundered the Palatinate in a very terrible manner: where- 
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Korthern crowns, entered into a confederacy againſt France the follow- 
ing year 3 but the war continuing between the Imperialiſts and the 
Turks, and the Hungarian malecontents making a diverſion in fayour 


| {the infidels, the Emperor could ſpare no great number of troops to 
join the confederates in Flanders; however, a peace was concluded at 


Rylwick between the Allies and France, anno 1697, whereby all pla- 
ces were reſtored that had been taken on either fide. 1 now the 
Chriſtian princes being at peace among themſelves, the Turks thought 
ft :0 conſent to a truce at Carlowitz, anno 1699, 

Charles II. King of Spain, dying in the year 1700, and leaving his 
dominions to Philip Duke of Anjou, grandſon of Lewis XIV. King of 
France, the French King immediately ſeized all the Spaniſh dominions, 
and proclaimed the Duke of Anjou King of Spain: whereupon the 
Emperor invaded Italy, and entered into a confederacy with Great 
Britain, the United Provinces, and other powers, for a recovery of 
the Spaniſh territories, which the Emperor claimed, on account of his 
having married one of the Infantas, and being deſeended from another 
o them, In which war the Allies being ſucceſsful, they recovered the 
Spaniſh territories in Italy and the Netherlands; which were confirm 
ed to the Emperor Charles VI. ſon of the Emperor Leopold, by the 
treaties of Utrecht and Raſtat, concluded in the years 1713 and 1714. 
Sicily was allotted to the Duke of Savoy, with the title of Xing, and 
Spain and Spaniſh America were allotted to King Philip. 

Another war breaking out, between the Emperor and his allies on 
the one part, and Spain on the other, in the year 1718, and a treaty 
being concluded between them the following year, Sicily was aſſigned 
to the Emperor, and Sardinia to the Duke of Savoy. | 

In the year 1722, the Emperor Charles VI. having no ſons, ſettled 
his hereditary dominions on his eldeſt daughter, the Archducheſs Ma- 
ra Thereſa, which was confirmed by the diet of the Empire, and ob- 
taned the name of the Pragmatic Sanctiun. This ſettlement was 
guarantied by Great Britain, France, the States-General, and moſt of 
the powers in Europe. 

The Emperor Charles VI. erecting an Eaſt-India company at Oſtend, 
this created a miſunderſtanding between him and the maritime powers, 
which was however at length amicably adjuſted, | 
in themean time treaties were ſet on toot at Cambray and other places, 
br adjuſting all differences between the Emperor and Spain; but theſe 
negotiations coming to nothing, the Emperor and Spain entered into a 
treaty themſelves, whereby they confirmed the Spanith territories in 
tier reſpective poſſeſſions to each other, and the reverſion of the 
duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, were aſſigned to Don Car- 
lo the King of Spain's ſecond ſon, on the death of the then reigning 
prince ; and 6000 Spaniards were convoyed to "Tuſcany to ſecure that 
luccelſion, aun 1730, by the united fleets of Great Britain and Spain, 
A war beaking out again in the year 1733, between France, Spain, 
ad Sardinia, on the one part, and the Emperor on the other, the Em- 
peror was driven out of all his Italian dominions except Mantua; but 
a treaty of peace, which followed two years after, the Emperor's 
dominions in the north of Italy were reſtored him, on his ceding Aa- 
ples and Sicily to Don Carlos; who thereupon relinquiſhed his claim 
o Tuſcany and Parma, and was recogniſed King of the Two Sicilies. 
year 1738 the Turks invaded the Emperor's territories in Ser- 
via, 


152 


via, and recovered that whole province, and laying ſiege to Belgrad pal 
chat important fortreſs was yielded to them by a treaty, wherein the Le 
French were mediators, and the rivers Danube and Save made the 1 
boundaries of the two empires on the ſouth, Bf 


Frederick, King of Pruſſia, dying on the 31ſt of May 1746, wa Chi 
ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Frederick, his preſent Pruſſian Majeſty, fie 


# no ſooner aſcended the throne, but he ſeized on the town of Heritall in N 
. the territory of Liege, and obliged the Biſhop to pay him 200,000 by. 
crowns before he quitted it. 4 res 
The Emperor Charles VI. died the 28th of October following, 1140; Bru 
whereupon his daughter, the eldeſt Archducheſs, Maria Therefa, con- tion 
fort to the Duke of Lorrain, was recogniſed Queen of Hungary and ber 
Bohemia, and heireſs of all the late Emperor's hereditary dominions, 100 
And notwithſtanding her right had been acknowledged and guarantied joit 
by the King of Pruſſia, France, and moſt of the powers of Europe, the ot | 
King of Pruſſia immediately invaded Sileſia, without ſo much as pro. wer 
claiming war; but publithed a declaration, importing, That he had ng 400) 
ill deiign againſt the court of Vienna; that he only intended to vindi- tr; 
cate the rights of his family to that duchy, founded upon ancient con- ted 
ventions between his anceſtors the Electors of Brandenburg, and the aud 
Princes of Sileſia; but that he was ready, with all his forces, to gua- ed; 
rantee and defend the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria againſt all in- thei 
vaders ; and that he would uſe his intereſt to procure the Imperial men 
dignity for the Duke of Lorrain. However, the Pruſſians advanced bur; 
towards the iouth of Sileſia, taking one ſtrong town after another; and itt 
the Auſtrians encountring the Pruſſians at Molwitz, on the 1oth of 4. war 
pril 1741, were defeated, Ca 
X The Elector of Bavaria having married one of the Archducheſſes, whe 
(daughter of the Emperor Joſeph), ſet up a claim alſo to the heredita- feat 
ry dominions of the late Emperor; and, aſſiſted by the French, inva- el, 
ded the Queen of Hungary's territories, and compelled the Electors to Jour 
promiſe their votes to ſet him on the Imperial throne ; and he was ac. The 
cordingly elected Emperor at Frankfort, by their unanimous ſuffrages, 200 
en the 21ſt of January 1742. | 4 
And as the French and Bavarians invaded the Queen of Hungary; dee 
dominions, the Imperial generals, on the other hand, invaded Bar- Wea 
ria, and reduced it: And after ſeveral battles fought, wherein the pul; 
Ling of Pruſſia was generally victorious, the Queen of Hungary thougt land 
fit to yield up all Sileſia to him, except the duchies of Troppaw and ent 
'Teſchin. She likewiſe ceded to him, by the lame treaty, the county ed. 
of Glatz in Bohemia, on condition his Pruſſian Majeſty would ſtand iſ Put 
neuter, which he agreed to do. Soon after which the French, who ha been 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Prague and all Bohemia, were driven out of that e. 
kingdom by the Auſtrians. from 
In the year 1742, Great Britain declared for the Queen of Hung), the 
and the next year the Dutch promiſed to join the Britiſh forces, bee 
marched at an humble diſtance from them into the territories of Helle: YM *! 
and when the Britiſh and Hanoverian troops engaged the French 4 ty, 
Dettingen, on the banks of the Maine, June 16. 1743, the Dutch ft 1 
ces were at a good diſtance from the field of batye : however, 0 1: 
French were obliged to repaſs the Maine, and the Britiſh forces match 


ed to Hanau, where they were furnifhed with proviſions, of which th 
had been in want for ſome time; and if the French had ſecured ti 
. p 13 
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rade, pailes to that city, as was intended, great part of the Allied army mult 
a the have periſhed without lighting, i | | | 
e the After which the Low Countries became the theatre of the war; of 
which all ſides being at laſt tired, a peace was concluded at Aix-la- 
| way Chapelle, on the 5th of October 1748, whereby reſtitution of all pla- 
„ He ec was made on all ſides. | 2 
all in Notwithſtanding this peace, a plan was formed in the year 1756, 
0,000 by Auftria, Ruſſia, and Saxony, tor diſpoſſeſſing the King of Prufha of 
rent part of his domimons, but eſpecially of Sileſia; of Which his 
1740; F-uian Majeſty being informed, he immediately put his army in mo- 
„ con- ton, took poſſeſſion of Saxony, and defeated Marthal Brown, Octo- 
ry and ber l. at Lowoſitz, In this action the Auitrians loſt 5000 men, and 
ions. 1:99 priloners, amongſt whom Prince Lobkowitz; and the Pruſſians 


Antied Jo 2000 men, On the 6th of May 1757, he defeated Prince Charles 
Xe, the of Lorrain and Marthal Brown, near Frague, when 20,000 Auſtrians 
1s pro- were killed, wounded, and taken priſoners, with only the loſs of about 
had no 4000 Pruſſians. He afterwards attacked Marfhal Daun in his ſtrong 
\ vindi- inrenchtaents near Colin; but not being able to force them, he quit- 
nt con · tel Bohemia November 5. he attacked the combined army of France 
nd the 21 the Empire at Roſbach, and gained a complete victory, having kill- 
0 gun. ed coo Fre: ch and Imperialilts, and. taken 12,000 priſoners, with all 
all in. their baggage, and 164 pieces of cannon, with the loſs only of 506 
mperial men. Prince Soubiſe the French general, and the Prince of Hilde- 
wanced burghauſen, general of the army of the Empire, took different routs 
r; and with the remains of their reſpective armies, and never joined after- 
h of A. wards, On the 5th of December following, he came up with Prince 


Ciarles of Lorrain, and the Marſhals Daun and Nadaſti, at Liſſa, 


icheſſes whea a bloody battle enſued, in which the Auſtrians were entirely de- 
eredita · feated, In this battle the Auſtrians had 12,000 men killed and wound - 
h, inra- el, and 20,000 taken priſoners, beſides 168 pieces of cannon, 43 co- 
ectors to lors and ſtandards, and zoco baggage and ammunition waggons. 
was ac· le los of the Pruſſians, which will hardly be credited, was only 


uffrages, 2000 killed and wounded, This battle ended the campaign 1757. 
bout the time of the battle of Liſſa, the campaign opened on the 


ungarys lide of Hanover, though it was then the depth of winter, and the 


2d Baya weather exceſive ſevere, The French having the ſummer before re- 
rein the WY pulled the Allied army under the command of the Duke of Cumber- 
thought land, at Latford, on the 27th of July 1757, took poſſeſſion of Hanover 
paw and on the 9th of Auguſt, On the 8th of September a neutrality was ſign- 
xe count ed, whereby the Allied army was confined to the country about Stadt. 
uld ſtand But the beginning of December following, the Hanoverians, having 


who had 


: been joined by a body of Pruſians, and being fired with indignation at 
ut of that 


the many cruelties committed by the F rench in their country, marched 
from Stadt under the command of the Prince of Brunſwick ; and, in 


Hung) tle courſe of about three months, drove the French, in a moſt wretch- 
"rces, bu © condition, not only ont of all the eleQorate of Hanover, but out of 
of Heſe: l Germany ; the French having loſt near 60,000 men in that equn- 
French 48 , by ſickneſs, and the ſeverity of the climate. | 

Dutch tot? June 23. 1758. The Allied army, commanded by Prince Ferdi- 
vever, end of Brunſwick, attacked (near Crevelt) the French army com- 
des march Minded by Count Clermont, and, after an action of ſeven hours, de- 
which thy ed them, and gained a complete victory. W 
ecured tit | I. Ag 


pa 


Auguſt 25, The King of Pruſſia attacked the Ruſſian army on the 
frontiers of Poland, and, after an action which laſted near twelve 
hours, entirely defeated them; 15,000 Ruſſians were left dead on the 
field of battle, and their military cheſt, and all their artillery were 
taken. 

October 14, The Auſtrians under Marſhal Daun ſurpriſed the Pruſ. 
Gans in their camp at Hob Kirch, and defeated them. 

- uguſt 1. 1759. The Allied army, commanded by Prince Ferdi. 
nand of Bruniwick, gained a complete victory over the French ne 
Minden upon the Weier. ts 

Auguſt 12. The King of Pruſſia attacked the Ruſſians in their camp 
near Frankfort upon the Oder, and after 4 moſt obſtinate engagement, 


and very great ſlaughter on both hides, the Pruſſians were ob iged to 


retreat, 

September 21, The army of the Empire was defeated by the Pruſ. 
ſian general Fink, at Koflitz near Dreſden, who ſays, in his account 
to the King of Pruſſia, that the field of battle was covered with killed 
and wounded of the enemy; his own loſs being only Soo men. 

Auguſt 1. 1760. The Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick attacked the 
French general De Muy, near Corbeke, and killed and took 3000 men, 


Auguſt 15. The King of Pruſſia defeated General Laudohn near 


Ligmtz in Sileſia. The Auſtrians loſt 10,000 men in killed, wound- 
ed, and taken priſoners, befides 82 pieces of cannon, 


Nevember 3. The King of Pruflia obtained a victory over Marſhal 


Daun near Torgau in Sileſia. 

July 16. 1761. Prince Ferdinand obtained a ſignal victory over the 
combined armies of Marſhal Broglio and the Prince of Soubiſe at Fel- 
linghauſen ; in which the French loſt 5000 men, killed, wounded, or 
priſoners. | 

October 1, Schweidnitz was ſurpriſed and taken by the Auſtrian ar- 
my under General Laudohn, 

December 11. Colberg in Pomerania ſurrendered to the Ruſſian arny, 

June 24. 1762. Prince Ferdinand ſurpriſed and defeated the French 
army under Marſhals D'Etrees and Soubiſe at Grabenſtein 

Auguſt 16. The Prince of Bevern, at the head of 33 battalions, 
and 18 ſquadrons of Pruſſians, was attacked near Reichenbach, by a 
much more numerous detachment of Auſtrians, under General Lau- 
dohn : but the King himſelf coming up with a ſtrong reinforcement, 
the Auſtrians were every where repulſed with great loſs. | 

Auguſt 30. The French obtained ſome advantage over a detach- 
ment of the Allied army under the brave Hereditary Prince of Brun 
wick, who had attacked them on the mountain called Zohannisberg; 
but being overpowered by numbers, was obliged to retreat, in which 
he was himſelf dangerouſly wounded ; but, thank God! it did nt 

rove mortal, | 950 | 

October 9. Schweidnitz, after a brave and long defence, was {ut- 
rendered to the Prufſians. . 

October 29. Prince Henry of Pruſſia obtained a complete vitory 0 
ver the Imperial and Auſtrian army in Saxony. : x 

November 1, The city of Caflel, capital of Heſſe, ſurrendered t9 
the Allies. . 

In conſequence of the preliminaries agreed on, November 3. be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal of one ſide, and France and Ty 
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che of the other, a ceſſation of hoſtilities was ſoon after agreed on between 
relve the army of the Allies, and the army of France in Germany. And; 
1 the February 15. 1763. A definitive treaty of peace was agreed on at 
were Hubertſburg, near Leipſic, between the Emperor, and Empreſs-Queen 
of Hungary, and the King of Poland, EleQor of Saxony, of one fide, 
Pruf. and the King of Pruſſia of the other, in which the Empire was inclu- 
d:d, and by which all things are to remain in the ſame ſtate in which 
nds. they were ar the beginning of the war, 
near Augu/t 18. 1765. died the Emperor Francis- Stephen; leaving alive 
| behind him, of his marriage with Maria- Thereſa, Queen of Hungary 
camy and Bohemia, and Archducheſs of Auſtria, &c, four ſons and ſeven 
ment, daughters. His eldeſt ſon, the Archduke Joſeph, having been unani- 
ed to mouſly elected King of the Romans, the 27th of March in the prece- 
ding year, immediately ſucceeded to the Imperial throne, in the 25th 
pruſ. year of his age. Having loſt his firſt ſpouſe, the Princeſs Iſabella of 
count Parma, he had been married, the 13th of January 1765, to the Prin- 
killed ceſs Jolephina Antonia, ſiſter of the EleQor of Bavaria, The Empe- 
rr Francis-Stephen's ſecond ſon, Archduke Leopold, was married, 
ed the the 5th of Auguſt 1965, to the Infanta of Spain, and ſet out the 30th 
5 men, of that month, to take poſſeſſion of the Grand Duchy of Tuſcany in I- 


n near taly, bequeathed to him by his father. The Archduke Ferdinand, 
7ound- and the Archducheſs Maria Chriſtina, were both married in April 
1166, the former to the grand-daughter of the preſent Duke of Milan, 
[arſhal B and the latter to Prince Albert of Saxony. His preſent Imperial Ma- 
jety has but very ſmall poſſeſſions, as all the hereditary dominions of 


er the the houſe of Auſtria belong to the Empreſs-dowager, his mother, 
at Fel- 
ed, ot - Ee . 
ian ar- | . 
So BOHEMIA kingdom. 
'rench . a 
270 Situation and Extent. 
talions, | 12 3 
1 Between ö and te. Lon. | 300 miles in length, 
au · MEN? ; 
cement, 48 Being 1 | 
Between and N. Lat. s 250 miles in breadth, 
detach- } | 
Brun ho | 
nicberg; Buundaries.] 2 gr by Saxony and Brandenburg on the N.; 
n which by Poland and Hungary on the E.; by Auſtria 
did not and Bavaria on the S.; and by the Palatinate of Bavaria on the W.; 


comprehending, 1. Bohemia proper; 2. Sileſia; and, 3. Moravia. 


was fur- Drivifions, Chief Towns, ll 


!. Bohemia proper, W. Prague, E. Lon. 14-20. N. Lat. 50. 
ictor) 0 moſtly ſubject to the FN | : 2 F | 
houſe of Auſtria, ; Glatz, E. ſubje& to the King of Pruſſia, | 
8 (Egra, W. | 
| 
r 3. be 
1d Spee .L 2 Dijvi/ors, 


Diviſions. Chief Towns, | 
; | | Glogaw, N. MY 
2. Sileſia, E. moſtly | | RO Er 
ſubje& to the King e agen lf 8. is 
of Pruſſia, | | Tropaw, S. ſubje to the houſe of Auſtria, 


} | Feſchen, S. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, 


3. Moravia, S. en-) Olmutz, E. Lon. 16-45. N. Lat. 46-40. 
tirely ſubject to the Brin, Middle. 
Houſe of Auſtria, Igla, S. W. 


Mountains.) Bohemia is ſurrounded by high mountains and woods, 
and every province divided from another by a chain of mountains. 


Rivers.) The principal rivers are, 1. the Elbe; 2. the Oder; and 
3. the Mulda, which generally run from S. to N. their courſes having 
been deſcribed already; 4. the Eger, which runs from W. to E. and 
falls into the Elbe; 5. the Moraw, which runs from N. to S. through 
Moravia, and falls into the Danube; 6. the Igla; and, 7. the Teya, 
which run from E. to W. and uniting their waters, fall into the Moray, 


Air.] The air of this country is eſteemed unhealthful, the woods 
and mountains which ſurround it not leaving a free paſlage to the air, | 


Soil and Produce.) The foil produces eorn, wine, hops, flax, hemp, 
wool, timber, and fruit in abundance; they have a good breed of 
horſes, which are often bought up to remount the French cavalry ; and 
they have great plenty of game and wild-fowl, There are rich pa- 
{tures in their vallies, but ſoine of their mountains are barren rocks. 


Mines and Manufactures.] No country in Europe has richer mines 
of ſilver, quickſilver, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre. 
Their principal manufacture is linen, of which they export great 
quantities by the Elbe; and have conſiderable manufactures of copper, 
iron, and glaſs. ; 


Conjtitution, | The conſtitution of the government is at preſent an 
abſolute hereditary monarchy, of which the Empreſs-Queen is now the 
ſovereign. The ſtates of Bohemia indeed are ſummoned, for form's 
ſake, every year, by the command of the Queen, and meer at Prague; 
they conſiſt of the clergy, nobility, gentry, and repreſentatives of the 18 
towns. Here a commiſſioner from the ſovereign lays before them the an 
neceſſity of granting ſuch ſupplies as the court demands, which ufual- 
ly amount to a very great ſum; and theſe are granted without heſita- 
tion or examination; only they ſometimes expreſs their concern at the | 
abſence of their prince, and ſeem grieved that their country is exhauſt- vl 
ed to enrich the Auſtrians, for whom they have an implacable averſion, 


Arms,)] The arms of Bohemia are, Argent, a lion gules, the tail 
moved, and paſſed in ſaltier, crowned, languid, and armed Or. 


Nobility and Vaſals.] There are the ſame degrees of nobility here 
as in Germany, but the farmers and huſbandmen on their eſtates are 


vattals, Here is no middle flate ; every lord is a kind of ſovereign, Jar 
and their tenants little better than ſlaves, having no property in the 9⁰ 
lands they manure. Queen of Bohemia is one of the titles of the pre- all 


fent Empreſs. 


Revenues.) Ki 


uſual- 
hefita- 
at the 


hauſt- 
erſion. 


he tail 


y here 
tes are 
ereign, 

in the 
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enue! 4 


ſervenuet.] Her revenues are raiſed by the ſtates of the kingdom, 
ho are aſſembled annually at Prague, to provide ſuch ſums as the 
Empreſs demands of them over and above the cuſtoms and duties ſhe 
i; intitled to by her prerogative, | 


Genius, Perſons, &c.] As to the perſons and habits of the Bohe- 
mians, they differ but little from the Gn Their gentry are natu- 
rally brave, and more inclined to arms than arts: they are of an o- 
den and agreeable converſation. But the boors or peaſants are ſaid to 
be a brutiſh generation, and very much given to pilfering, and plun- 
dering their neighbours. The whole nation is charged with intempe- 
rance, as well as their neighbours the Germans, They are alſo exceed- 
ing credulous, abounding in ſtories of ſpectres and apparitions, eſpe- 
cially in their mines. - 

This kingdom 1s frequently deſcribed as part of Germany, but with 
rery little reaſon ; for it is not in any of the nine circles, neither does 
it contribute any r towards the forces or revenues of the Empire, 
nor is ſubject to any of its laws. What gives ſome colour to this miſ- 
take is, that the King of Bohemia is the firſt ſecular Elector of the Em- 
pire, and their Kings have been Emperors of Germany for many years. 


Language, | Their proper language is a dialect of the Sclavonian, 
though they uſually ſpeak the German or High Dutch. Their Pater- 
nolter is of the following tenor: Otts naſh kteriſh, iſi u nyebſzch, 
ſſaety ſze imeno tve ; prjid ſeralyouſztuitve ; bude vult tva jake v'nebi tak 
ina zemi; hleb naſh vezdejſhi dei nam dnyeſez ; a odpuſzty nam vini naſhe 
jakoſh i mi odpus thyime vinyikum naſhim ne uvody noſ v pokuſheny i 
ale zhaviſhnaſz ode zlebo : nehove jeſzt kralyouſztvi, i macz, i ſzlavana 
ret, Amen. 

Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion in two of the provinces, viz. of 
Bohemia proper, and Moravia, is ſtill Popery ; tho' there are a multi- 
tude of ſets that call themſelves Proteſtants in Moravia, ſome of whom 
entertain very ſhocking notions of the Chriſtian religion, and have late- 
y made proſelytes in Great Britain. They have a meeting-houle in 
London, and have obtained an act of parliament for a ſettlement in the 
plantations, | 


 Arehbbiſhopric and Biſhoprics,] The only archbiſhopric in Bohemia 
is that of Prague; and the biſhoprics are thoſe of Konigſgratz, Breſlau, 
and Olmutz. 


Univerfity.] Prague is the only univerſity, 


Ciins,] The coins are the ſame as in Germany; in the deſcription 
Thereof they are already enumerated. 


Revolutions and memorable events. 


HE Bohemians are ſaid to be deſcended from the Boii, a people 

of Gaul, who retired thither when the Romans, under Julius Cæ- 

far, made a conqueſt of that country. They were a conſiderable dime 
governed by Dukes: Uladiſſaus II. was the firit King of Bohemia, and 
aicended the throne anno 1086. The Bohemian nobility long elected 
their prince, though the Emperors of Germany ſometimes impoſed a 
lung upon them, and at leagth uſurped that throne themſelves, Sigiſ- 

L. 3 | 


3 mund: 
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mund, King of Hungary, and afterwards Emperor, was upon the throne 
of Bohemia, when John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt 
refor.uers, were burnt at the council of Conſtance, anno 1414, though 
the Emperor had given them his protection. 

This occaſioned an inſurrection in Bohemia, The people of Prague 
threw the Emperor's officers out of the windows of the council. 
chamber, and broke their necks; and the famous Ziſca, aſſembling fl 
an army of 40,000 Bohemians, defeated the Emperor's forces in ſeve. | 
ral engagements, and drove the Imperialiſts out of the kingdom, Nor 
was the Emperor able to recover that kingdom from the Huſſites, till | 
they were ruined by their own diviſions ; after which they under. 
went a very ſevere perſecution, and the Emperor eſtabliſhed his domi. 
nion here. | 

In the year 1609, the Proteſtants of Germany formed a confederacy, 
called The Union, or Evangelical League, of which they choſe Frede- | 
ric IV. Elector Palatine, their head, and with theſe the Proteſtants of 

Bohemia joined. The Emperor Matthias, in the year 1616, advanced 
his couſin Ferdinand to the throne of Bohemia, and cauſed him to be 
crowned and recogniſed by the ſtates of the kingdom; but he reſiding 
at Gratz in Stiria, and ſuffering the Proteitants to be oppreſſed and per- 
ſecuted by the Popith clergy, they elected the Elector Palatine, head 
of the Proteſtant League in Germany, their King. This prince mar- 
ried the Princeſs Eliſabeth, daughter of James I. King of England, who 
was mother of the Princeſs Sophia of Hanover. T he Prince Palatine | 
being crowned King of Bohemia, the Emperor's generals invaded and 
plundered the Palatinate, while the Duke of Bavaria, with another ar- 
my, followed the Elector into Bohemia, and in a battle near the walls 
of Prague, entirely defeated him. He was deprived of his electorate, 
and expelled all his dominions; whereupon he fled into Holland, and | 
was forced to depend on the court of England for his ſubſiſtence; his 
family not being reſtored until the treaty of Weitphalia, anno 1648. 
Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, his tons, were generals in King 
Charles's army during the civil wars in England. 

The Emperors of Germany have had the dominion of Bohemia ever 
ſince, until the King of Pruflia invaded and reduced the duchy of Sile- 
fla in 1741; which has been confirmed to him by ſeveral treaties. And 
2 the reaſon the King of Pruſſia made ſo eaſy a conqueſt was, 


that the Proteſtants of Sileſia looked upon him as their deliverer from 
Popul perſecution, 
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HU N A . 
A kingdom, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


Situation and Extent. 


45 
zetween ö and (x. Lat. 
| 49 


Boundaries. | 


17 J 
zetween and F E. Lon. | | 
23 


300 miles in length, 
> Being | : 


200 miles in breadth, _ 
g | 


Ounded by Poland, on the north ; by Tranſylvania 


and Walachia, on the eaſt; by Sclavonia, on the 


Hungary. 


UPPER HUNGARY, 
North of the Danube. 


Chief Towns, | 
reſburg, ſituate on the Danube, 
E, Lon. 17-30. N. Lat. 48-20. 
ewhauſel, N. W. | 
eopoldſtad, N. W. 
hremnits, N. W. 
Shemnits, in the Middle, 
ſperies, N, 
aſchaw, N. 
= ockay, N. E. 
atmar, N. E. 
nghuar, N. E. 

ongats, N. E. 
PVaradin Great, E. 

degedin, S. E. 

gra, in the Middle. 
Felt, on the Danube, oppoſite to 
Buda. 


wth; and by Auſtria and Moravia, on the weſt. 


The kingdom of Hungary is uſually divided into the Upper and Lower 


LOWER HUNGARY, 
South of the Danube. 


Chief Towns. i 

Buda, on the Danube, E. Lon. 
19-20. N. Lat. 47-40. 

Gran, on the Danube, above Buda. 

Komorra, on the Danube, in the 
iſland of Schut. 

Raab, on the Danube, oppoſite to 
the iſland of Schut. 

Altenburg, W. oppoſite to the 

iſland of Schut. 

Weiſſenburg, or Alba Regalis, ſi- 
tuate E. of the lake, called the 
Platten ſea. | | 

Kaniſba, S. W. of the Platten ſea. 

Five Churches, N. of the river 
Drave. 


Mountains.) The chief mountains are the Carpatkian hills, which 
wide Hungary from Poland on the north. 

Lakes.) There are abundance of lakes and ſtagnant waters in this 
ountry ; among which that called the Platten jea, and another called 
tie Newfidler ſea, in the Lower Hungary, are the molt extenſive. 


Rivers.) 1, The Danube, which divides Hungary in two parts, has 
been deſcribed already in n of Germany. 2. The Drave, the 
5 4 | 
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Jouthern boundary of Hungary, is a fine navigable river, and diſchar. 
ges itſelf into the Danube at Eſſeck. 3. The Teyſſe riſes in the N. E. 
of Hungary, in the Carpathian mountains, runs W. by Tockay, and 
afterwards turning S. falls into the Danube oppoſite to Salankamen. 
4. The Meriſh riſes in Tranſylvania, and falls into the Teyſſe at Se- 
gedin. 5. The Kalloo riſes in the N. E. of Hungary, and running 
S. falls into the Teyile, 6. The Raab riſes in Stiria, and running 
N. E. falls into the Danube againit the iſland of Schut. 7. The Waag 
Ties in the N. of Hungary, and running S. W. falls into the Danube, 
oppoſite to the iſland of Schut, 8. The Temes riſes in the Irongate 
mountains, and running W. paſſes by 'Temeſwaer, and falls into the 
Boker lake. | 


Air.] The air of Hungary is very bad, ſuppoſed to proceed from 


their numerous lakes, ſtagnant waters, and marthes. 


Soil and Produce.) It is one continued fruitful plain, extending up- 
wards of 300 miles, oz, from Preſburg to Belgrade, producing plenty 
of corn, rich wines, and cattle; and abounding with deer, game, fiſh, 
and wild-fowl. And in the Carpathian mountains, on the north, are 
mines of ſilver, copper, iron, and fair, Their baths and mineral wa- 
ters are eſteemed the beſt in Europe. The baths of Buda were mag- 
nificent ſtructures when poſſeſſed by the Turks, but are not kept by 
the Chriſtians. ü 


Trafic and Manuufactures.] The Hungarians furniſh the Auſtrians, 
and other countries weſt of them, with valt droves of cattle, as well a: 
with variety of excellent wines, of which thoſe of Tockay are reckoned 
the beſt. Their manufactures are chiefly thoſe of braſs and iron, of 
which they export a great deal, wrought and unwrought. 


Arms.] The Empreſs-Queen, for armorial enſigns, bears quarter- 
Iy barwite argent, and gules of eight pieces. See GERMANY, 


Forces.) The Huſſars, or Hungarian troopers, ride upon fleet 
Horſes, but not near ſo large as the German horſes; and therefore 
they ſtand up on their thort ſtirrups when they ſtrike. Their foot are 
called Heydutes, and uſually wear feathers in their caps, according 
to the number of their enemies they pretend to have killed; both horſe 
and foot are an excellent militia, very good at purſuit, or ravaging 
and plundering a country; but not equal to regular troops in a pitched 
battle, | 
Hungary has been a ſcene of war for 200 years and upwards, It i 
called the Grave of the Germans, many thouſands having periſhed in this 
unhealthful ſoil, by ſickneſs as well as the ſword; a kind of plagu 
yiliting the country once in three or four years. 


Perſons and Hatits.) The Hungarians are of a good ſtature, and 

rell proportioned, The men ſhave their beards, but leave whiſkers on 
the upper lip; they.wear fur caps on their heads, a cloſe-bodied coat 
zirt with a ſaſh, and a ſhort cloak or mantle over all, fo contrived as t0 
A buckled under the arm, and Jcave the right hand at liberty. The 
troopers wear 2 broad ſword, and carry a hatchet, or battle-ax, The 
Women allo wear ihort cloaks, and a veil when they go abroad; but 
che better fort uivally imitate the French faſhions. 


Penins,) They are a brave warlike people, and their country bas 
> *2 I * 4 „ „ «'s "= 8 a I. 
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finod as 2 barrier againſt the Turks upwards of 200 years. The co- 
ours they atfect in their cloathing are red, blue, or green; and the 


vbung gentlemen uſually wear feathers in their caps. 


ntiquities and Curioſities. ] Some of the greateſt curioſities in this 
country are their bridges, their baths, and their mines. The bridge of 
Eiſeck, built over the Danube and the Drave, and the adjoining marthes, 
i: &ve miles in length, has towers at every quarter of a mile's diſtance, 
2nd is a pals that has been much contended for by the Chriſtians and 
Turks, There is alſo a bridge of boats over the Danube, half a mile 
long, between Buda and Peſt, And there are the ruins of a Roman 
bride, twenty Hungarian miles from Belgrade, {till remaining, that 
exceeds any thing of the kind: it conſiſted of twenty ſquare piles, or 
pillars of ſtone, one hundred feet high; the baſes whereof contained 
{1:1 feet on every fide of the ſquare, The diſtance between every two 
& thee pillars was one hundred and ſeventy feet, joined by arches, 
with this inſcription, PROVIDENTIA AUG. VERE PONTIFICIS, 
VIKTUS ROMANA QUID NON DOMAT ? SUB JUGUM 
ECE RAPITUR ET DANUBIUS : And to perpetuate the memo- 
rr of this ſtructure, filver medals were ſtamped, with the inſcription 
DANUBIUS, 

The baths of Buda have been mentioned already as the moſt mag- 
rifcent in Europe; and their mines, in the Carpathian mountains, af- 
ford every kind of metal. | | 

|: is taid, a better account may be collected of eight emperors and 
lings, from the medals and inſcriptions found in Hungary, than has 
been given by any hiltorians. Famoſius relates, that there are coins to 
be met with here that give us the portraitures of Lyſimachus, Alexan- 

er the Great, Philip of Macedon, and Darius, There were found 
near the town of Deva a great quantity of ancient gold medals, each 
oi them weighing two or three crovms apiece, which had on one fide 
the image of Lyſimachus, and on the reverſe, Victoria; and with the 
medals was found a golden ſerpent. 


Larguage, ] The language of the Hungarians is peculiar to this 
country, It comes the neareſt the Hebrew, which is governed by points 
and accents, as this is; but the meaneſt of the people ſpeak a kind of 
darbarous Latin, by which they entertain a correſpondence with the 
Poles and Germans, The Pater-noiter in the Hungarian language is 
& follows, My at yank ki vagi a mennyekben ſzentelteſſek meg a te neved 
jen ef a te orſzaged legyen meg a te akeratod mint menyben ugi itt 
e feldenis ami mindennapi kenyerunket ad meg nekunk ma es bocſaſd 
mes a mi vetreinket mikeppen mijs meg bokſatunk azoknak a kik mi el- 
lenjurk wetenck es ne vigy minket a kifirtebo f=abadies meg minket a 
jrrej=tul mert tied az orfzag az hatolom es a dieſaſeg mind erakke, 
Ame 


. 


Religion, )] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman- Catholic; 
but the Huilites of Bohemia propagating their religion here in the fif- 
tenth century, and the Lutherans in the ſixteenth, there are a great 
inmber of Proteſtants in this kingdom, divided into a multitude of 
&t5: however, they uſually unite againſt the government, by which 
tüey have been ſeverely perſecuted for many years, Fhey ſeldom 
Alto join the Turks againſt the Chriſtians, receiving better quarter 
a Infidels than from bigotted Papiſts, until the late reign; = 

| 8 
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the Empreſs-Queen having promiſed the Hungarians a reſtoration of 
their ancient rights and privileges, and the Proteſtants a toleration of 
their religion, they exerted themſelves in her defence in the war of 
1742. 
Archbiſhoprics.] Preſburg, Gran, Colocza, 
Biſhoprics.)] 1. Great Waradin, 2. Agria. 3. Veſprin. 4. Raab. 
And, 5. Five Churches. | 57 
Gold coins of HUNGARY P. 7. 4 
Double ducats, 1 
Single ducats, 
Silver coins, the ſame as in Germany. 


O 
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Revolutions and memorable events. 
HE Huns, a Scythian nation, poſſeſſed themſelves of this country ang 
in the third century, and communicated their name to it, being 

then part of the ancient Pannonia. 

It was at firſt divided into many little principalities and ſtates, which 
at length united under one head, who had the title of Dale. The mount: 
laſt of theſe dukes was Geyſa; who, becoming a proſelyte to Chriſtia- part of 
nity, was baptized ; after which he reſigned the government to his ſon 
Stephen, who took the title of King in the year 1000, It was an elec- Hern 
tive kingdom many years, but generally in one family, Charles Ro- | Salty 
bert aſcended the throne anno 1310, and ſubdued Bulgaria, Servia, Cron 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and many other provinces, which he Beitr 
annexed to his dominions; ſome whereof the Venetians recovered from Clan; 
him, The Turks invaded Hungary in the fifteenth century, in the Weis 
reign of Ladiflaus, an infant king; but were bravely repulſed by the Deva 
celebrated Hunniades, who was regent of the kingdom during the M 
minority of Ladiſlaus. And on the death of Ladiſlaus, the Hunga- the 8 
rians, in gratitude for the father's ſervices, elected Mathias Corvinus, the - 
the ſon of Hunniades, their King, anno 1438. Lodowick, King of ach 7 
Hungary, engaging Solyman, Emperor of the Turks, with very une. 3 the f 
qual numbers, was deteated, and killed in the battle, anno 1526, and A Tron 
great part of Hungary loſt. John Weywode, of Tranſylvania, aſcend- * 
ed the throne of Hungary anno 1526; but was depoſed by Ferdinand, 
brother of the Emperor Charles V. Solyman reſtored King John; 
and at this time began the wars between the German and Turkith Em- 
perors, tor the dominion of Hungary, which laſted near two hundred 70 louth 

ears. | | falls int 
Ferdinand, Archduke of Auſtria, was advanced to the throne of Air,] 
Hungary anne 1527; and the Auſtrians have been able to influence gary, 
the elections in ſuch a manner as to keep the crown in their family 9977 
ever ſince, And this, which was an elective kingdom, is now become ey a 
an abſolute kereditary monarchy. The late Emperor Charles VI. yold, fl 
procuring it to be ſettled on his female iſſue, in default of males, his 1 5 
eldeſt daughter the Empreſs-dowager enjoys it at this day. As to the Manu 
Jate wars between the Empire and the Turks, in which the Turks loſt Yes 
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all Hungary, an account of theſe will be found in the revolutions dt 
Germany, | 
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TRANSYLYANELS 
Subject to the houſe of Auſtria, 


Situation and Extent. 


22 C 
Between ] and Fx. Lon. } 180 miles in length, 


| Being | | 
Between and (x. Lat. | 120 miles in breadth. 


Boundaries. ] > ys by the Carpathian mountains, which divide 

it from Poland, on the north; by the Irongate 
mountains, which divide it from Turky, on the eaſt; by another 
part of Turky on the ſouth; and by Hungary on the welt, 


Chief Towns, 
Hermanſtadt, E. Lon. 24. N. Lat. 46-32. 
Saltzenburgh, in the Middle. 

Cronſtat, E. on the frontiers of Turky. 

Beſtricia, near the gold mines, N. W. 

Clauſenburg, W. 5 

Weiſſenburg, in the Middle, ſituate on the Meriſh. 
Deva, S. a noted paſs on the river Meriſh. 


Mountains and Foreſts] This is a very mountainous country; of which 
the Carpathian mountains on the north, and the Irongate mountains on 
the ealt, are exceeding high, and covered with ſnow great part of the 
year, The inland country alſo is mountainous, and covered with woods, 
as the frontiers towards 'Turky allo are; from whence the Latin name 
df Tranſylvania was given to it. ; 


River.] The chief rivers are, 1, The Alauta, which forms part 
of the boundary againſt Turky on the eaſt, and running from north to 
fouth, falls into the Danube. 2. The Meriſh, which runs from north 
to ſouth, through the middle of the country, and then, turning weſt, 
falls into the Theyſſe, oppoſite to Segedin. 


Air.] The air is warm here, but not ſo unhealthful as that of Hun - 
gary. 
Soil and Produce.) The ſoil is fruitful, abounding in corn, wine, 


cattle, and rich paſtures ; and their mines and ſands of their rivers afford 
gold, ſilver, iron, and ſalt. 


Manufa@ures and Traffc.) Their principal manufaQures are copper 
and iron utenſils, Their foreign trade is inconſiderable; and though the 
ſoil is rich, it does not yield ſo much profit to the ſovereign as might be 
expected, it being a . province, and frequently ravaged and 
3 by friends and foes, Which is the reaſon allo that it is not po- 

ous, | 7 


Language.] 
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164 TRANSYLVANIA. 
Language.] Their language is the Sclavonian, of which IT ſhall take 


notice in the next province, which {till bears the name of Sclavonia. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion here, as well as in Hungary, 
is Popery ; but there are a great number of Proteſtants, who were 
perſecuted as the Hungarians were, and uſually joined the malecontents 
of that kingdom, and the Turks, who protected both; but the Tran. 
ſylvanians are now ſome of the molt faithful ſubjects the Queen of Hun. 
gary has. | 

Biſhopric.] The biſhopric of Hermanſtadt is the only biſhopric | 
meet with here; and there are no univerſities mentioned in their hi. 
itory. DF 


Coint.] The German coins are current here: I do not find they hare 
any peculiar to this province. | 


Revolutions and memorable events. 


Ranſylvania, part of the ancient Dacia, is ſaid to have been ſub- 


dued by Lyſimachus, one of Alexander's generals. Julius Ca- 
far repulſed the Dacians, when they paſſed the Danube, and invaded 
the Roman empire. Auguſtus fortified the ſouthern ſhore of the Da- 
mube, to prevent their incurſions, The Emperor Trajan ſubdued 
them, and reduced Dacia to the form of a province, It was over-run 


by the Goths on the decline of the Roman empire, and the Goths were | 


expelled by the Huns, Stephen I. King of Hungary ſubdued Tranſyl. 
Tana, and introduced the Chriſtian religion there, aun 1000. From 
that time Tranſylvama was a province of Hungaria, and governed by 
an Hungarian viceroy, called a Vaived; and their vaivods at length ſe 
up for themſelves, and aſſumed an independency. In the year 1526, 
two rival princes contending for this principality, one of them was ſup · 
ported by the German emperor, and the other by the Turk ; whereup- 
on this country became the ſeat of war for many years, 

The princes of the houſe of Ragotſki were at the head of the Prote- 
ſtant faction, and ſupported by the Turks; but being at length obli- 
ged to quit Tranſylvania by the Auſtrians, Ragottki fled for refuge into 
Turky. And at the treaty of Carlowitz, anno 1699, this country was 
confirmed to the houte of Auſtria by the Turks. 

It is at preſent inhabited by three different ſorts of people that have 
little relation to each other, viz, 1 Saxons; 2. Huns; and, 3. Ur 
gars. The Saxons have near two thirds of the country. The poltr- 
ty of the Huns are ſituate on the north-eaſt z and the Cingars, who are 
gypſics, live in tents, encamped all over the country, and theſe chieff 
manage the hardware-manufacture, Ty 
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Subject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


n. Situation and Extent. 
n 16 1 220 ? C 
Between and E. Lon. | | 200 miles in length. 
5 3 8 
: Between and N, Lat. | 60 miles in breadth. 
We 


J U 
Bundaries.] Bounded by the river Drave on the N.; by the Da- 
nube, on the E.; by the Save, on the S.; and by 
Siria in Auſtria, on the W. 
Chief Towns, 

poſega, E. Lon. 18-42. N. Lat. 45-35. 

Walpo, N. E. 

Fiieck, N. E. at the confluence of the Drave and Danube. 

Jagrab, W. on the Save. ; 

Peterwaradin, S. E. ws : 

Salankamen, E. 

Carlowitz, E. 

Walcowar, E. 

Gradiika, S. on the Save. 

Ratzen, E. N | 


Ratzia is the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of this province, ſo denominated from 
the chief town Ratzen, The people are called Rarzians, or Raſcians ; 
ther militia being part of the irregular troops that did their ſovereign, 
the Queen of Hungary, ſuch ſervice in the late war. 


Soil, Produce, and Manufactures. ] Sclavonia is a level country, not 
incumbered by woods or mountains, well watered by thoſe fine navi- 
gable rivers, the Danube, Drave, and Save, and other leſſer ſtreams, 
wich render the ſoil exceeding fruitful, producing corn and wine in 
zbundance, where it is cultivated : but being a np between the 
Turks and Chriſtians, and frequently eaten up by friends and enemies, 
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the mechanic in his manufactures, 


Perſons of the Natives,] The natives are of a good ſtature, a brave 


hardy race, ſoldiers from their cradles, their country having been long 
the ſeat of war, 


Language.] The Sclavonian is one of the four original languages of 
urope, and is ſtill ſpoken by the Poles, Rufhans, Hungarians, and 
Turks, Some have reckoned up ſixty nations that ſpoke this language. 
Their Pater-nofter follows, viz. O:/che nas, iſe feſi nanebefiech; dit 
Fvialis a imia twoie ; da perijdet tzaſtwwije twoie ; da budet volja taugfa 
als nanebeſi i na zemli; chlieb nas naſuſebnij dajid nam dnies ; joſtav/ 
a dolgi naſa jaco imij oftaviianjem dalſnilom naſhim ; ine wwedt nas 
"iſkhuſchenie no iſbawi nas of luſaawago: jako twaie jeſt tzarſtwije i 
la Vo i flgava wicki, Amen, 


the huſbandman has little encouragement to improve his grounds, or 
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it, anno 1540; and the Turks remained poſſeſſed of it till the 


Religion.] The religion eſtabliſhed here is Popery ; but there is 1 a 
ture of Greek Chriitians amongſt them, as well as Jews, | 


Biſhoprics and Univer/ities.] The only biſhoprics are the eat 
Poſega and Zagrab; and as to univerſities, they have none. Neitt 
arts nor traffic can flouriſh in a country that is perpetually the ſeat 
war. CES | 


Coins.) As to coins, there is no mint in this country; but the Ge 
man and Turkiſh coins are current here. | 


Name and Revolutions.) The ancient Sclavonia contained mall 
large countries ; ſome have extended it from the Adriatic to the Eu 
ſea. It is ſaid to kave taken its name from the Sclavi, a Seti 
nation, which ſubdued Greece, as well as this country, in the reign 
the Emperor juitinian, The Venetians made a conqueſt of Scla von 
and compelled the natives to ſubmit to the vileſt drudgeries, inſomu 
that tome derive the word //ave from this people, thus oppreſſed and a 
ſed by their conquerors. The Hungarians and Venetians poſſeſſed oli 
country alternately. The King of Hungary was ſovereign of Sclayaniii 
when the Grand Signior Solyman the Magnificent invaded and redue 


1687 ; ſoon after which they loſt this and all the territories the Auftri 
potlels north of the Save and the Danube, | 


3 Being | 
Between and 8 Lat. | | 70 miles in breadtl | 
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Subject to tlie houſe of Auſtria. 


Situation and Extent. 


15 1 - 2 
Between ö and 45. Lon. | 80 miles in length, 
17 


47 


Boundaries.) BOunded by the river Save, which divides it from Sd 
vonia, on the north; by Boſnia, on the eaſt z by Me 
Jachia, on the ſouth ; and by the duchy of Carniola, on the w 


Chief” Towns. 
Carlſtadt, E. Lon. 16. N. Lat. 46-5. 
Sileg, ſituate on the Save, eaſt of Carlſtadt. 
Caſtanovits, ſituate on the Unna, eaſt. 


Air, Soil, Religion, and Revolutions. 1 This country, as to the 1 
foil, and produce, ſo much reſembles Sclavonia, that there is no nec 
fity of rep eating theſe articles. Their religion alſo is the ſame, 4 
they have undergone the ſame revolutions as Sclavonia has _ 
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rſonr.) The Croats, or Krabats, are of a good ſtature, and e- 


med brave, hardy ſoldiers, on which account ſeveral German prin- 
entertain them for their guards. 


nt, theſe frontier provinces having all been reconquered from the 
rks, by the houſe of Auſtria, they are all ſubje& to that houſe, and 
der a deſpotic abſolute dominion, having no laws but ſuch as the 
nquerors pleaſe to impoſe, I meet with no biſhoprics or univerſities 
re; and the coins which paſs here are thoſe of Germany or Turky. 

Language.) The language is the Sclavonian. | 


MO L AC LEM. 


Situation and Extent. 


116 1 3 
tween J and 8 Lon. | 100 miles in length, 
17 Being 4 


44 |. 
ween and N. Lat. 
46 


undaries,] ROunded by Carniola and Croatia. on the north ; by 

Boſnia, on the eaſt; by Dalmatia, on the ſouth ; and 
the gulf of Venice, on the welt, Formerly ſubje& to the Auſtrians, 
now to the Venetians. 7 


30 mules in breadth, 


Chief” Town. 
Zegna, or Zeng, ſituate on a bay of the ſea in the gulf of Venice, 
Lon, 16. N. Lat. 45-20, the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of Spalatto, 


— 1 * 


E L 


Situation and Extent. 


ernment, Biſhoprics, Univerſities, and Coins,] As to govern- 


16 ; 4 
veen and Lea. 700 miles in length. 
— > Being 4 | 
Ween and NF. Lat. 680 miles in breadth, 
57 1 1 


ndaries. ] | > * by the Baltic ſea and Livonia, on the north; 
by Ruſſia, on the eaſt; by Turky and Hungary, on 


welt, 


Divided 


nn, — — 
— — 
— — — ——————— ¶— 


ſouth; and by Pomerania, Brandenburg, Sileſia, and Moravia, on 


- 
"0-4. 
— n 2 g — — 
— <7 0 
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* into thirteen provinces, ſubdivided into palatinates, 


„5 


1. Great Poland, on. 
the welt, | 


| { Poſnania, 


G L 4A M- 


P alatinates. 


Kaliſh, — — 


| Breſty, 0 Compr. 


| Wladiflaw, 
Dobrzin, 
| Plocſko, 
Rava, 
Lencicia, 
Siradia, 


Cujavia 


the weſt, 


Cracow, 
2. Little Poland, on) 


(Lublin, 


3. Pruſſia Royal, 
N. W. of the Wei- 


of it ſub. to Poland, 


4. Pruſſia Ducal, E. 
of the Viſtula, ſub- 
ject to the King of 
Pruſſia, 


5. Samogitia, 1 


6. Courland, north, 
ſubject to its own 
Duke, 


7. Lithuania, north- 
eaſt, 


8. Warſovia, or Maſ- 
ſovia, in the middle. 


9. Polachia, in the 
middle, 


\ 
| 
ſel or Viſtula, = wag 


| Inowlocz, 


Sandomira, 


— 


Courland proper, 
Semigalia, 


E M = 
{ Novogrodeck, 


—— go 


— — 


3 


Czeriko, — — 


Chief Towns, 
Poſna. 


Kaliſh, Gneſna, E. 
| 2 1 18. N. Lat. $3; 


Breſty 
Wladi aw. 
Dobr-in, 
Plociko, 
Rava 
Lencicia, 
Siradia, 

| Inowlocz, 


—— — — A 


Sandomira. 
Lublin. 


Dantzic, a free city 
under the protection 


of Poland, E. Lon. 
19. N. Lat. 54. 
Elbing. 
Marienburg. 
Culm. 


\ 

[2] Roſienne. 
Midnick. 
Goldingen. 
* 

| 


Mittaw. 


Poleſko. 
Wipteſk. 

Troki, Grodno. 
Minſki. 


5. Lat. 62-15. 
Czerſko. 
Novogrod. 


Bielſk. 


— . —— 


Cracow, E. Lon. 19- 
j 30. N. Lat. 50, 
f 
| 
0 
1 


Warſaw, E. Lon. 21s 


eaſt inte 
ving vil 
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diron, 


Provinces;  Palatinates, Chief Towns: 
” W 4 a et eflici, 4 Breſſici. 
Chelm, — Chelm. 
II. oy 9 / { tel — — Belz. 
12. Podolia, ; Upper odvlia, — 2} , Caminiec. 
ſouth-eait, Lower Podolia, —— : ! Braflaw. 
I3. Volh'nia, J Upper Volhinia, 0 Luſec, or Lucke. ; 
ſouth-ealt, Lower Volhinia, Bialgorod. 


Rivers, ] The rivers are, 1. The Dwina; which riſes in Lithuania, 
and, running welt, divides Poland from Livonia, falling into the Bal- 
tie below Riga. | TE 

2. The Weiſel, or Viſtula; which riſing in the ſouth of Sileſia; runs 
alt into Poland; and having paſſed by Cracow, turns north; and ha- 
vin; viſited Warſaw, falls into the Baltic at Dantzic by ſeveral channels; 
receiving the Bog above Plockſko. 


at Kuitrin. | 

4, The Wilia; which riſing in the eaſt of Lithuania, runs weſt by 
Wilna; and having received the Berezini, or Ruſs, falls into the Baltic 
near Memel. 

5, The Nieper, or Boriſtenes; which riſing in the province of Moſ- 
cow, runs welt into Poland; then turning ſouth, enters Muſcovy again 
at Kiof; then continuing its courſe ſouth-eaſt, falls into the Euxine ſea 
at Oczakow, having received the Przypiecz in its paſſage. 

6. The Bog; which rifing in Volhinia, runs ſouth-eaſt through Podo- 
lia, and falls into the Nieper above Oczakow. 

7. The Nieſter; which riſes in Red Ruſſia, and running ſouth-eaſt, 
dirides Poland from Turky; and, having paſſed by Bender, falls into 
the Euxine ſea at Belgorod. | | 


Air.] The air is cold in the north, but temperate in other parts of 
the kingdom, As this is, for the moſt part, an inland country, the 
5-16, Veascher is more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than in thoſe pla- 
ces which lie near the ſea-coalt, Their froſt continues ſeveral months 
in winter, as their fair weather does in ſummer, and is not ſubject to 
luch frequent changes as maritime places and iſlands are. 
Name and Face of the Country.] Poland is one large plain, from 
whence it is ſaid to derive its name. The only hills are the Carpathian 
mountains, which divide it from Hungary and Tranſylvania on the 
louth; and there are ſome large foreſts of pines and firs in Lithuania, 
The only ſea that borders on Poland is the Baltic. | 


Sail and Produce, ] The ſoil is fruitful, eſpecially in corn, the 
Vutch loading ſeveral hundred ſhips here every year with it. They 
Import from hence alſo hemp, flax, leather, furs, timber, pitch, tar, 
turpentine, hops, wax, pot-alhes, nitre, and vitriol. And here are 
mines of ſilver, copper, iron, ſalt, and coals, 

Animals, ] The fame as in Germany, 


Mansfa74res,) Their chief manufactures are Inen, woolen, braſs, 


Ton. 
M Traffic. J 


on, 


. 


On. 21* 
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1 
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z. The Worta; which runs from eaſt to weſt, and falls inte the Oder 
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Traffc:] They never apply themſelves to traffic; this is left to the 
city of Dantzic, and other port- towns on the Baltic or Viſtula. "Theſe 
are a diſferent ſort of people, that live by traffic, neither ſubject to the 
commonwealth nor Poliſh gentry. Dantzic is a republie, governed b 
its own magiſtrates; and the common people live in a ſtate of freedom 
in this and other trading towns, if compared to the vaſfals of the Poli 
gentry. | mY 

Conſtitution, ] Poland does not only reſemble a republic, but is really 
fo, and ſty led ſuch by the Poles themſelves in their acts of ſtate ; for the 
tegilitive power is lodged in the ſtates, and the executive power in the 
ſenate, of which the King is only preſtdent when he is preſent, and 
they can meet and conſult without him. | : 

The King is elected by the clergy and 2 in the plains of War. 
ſaw; and if the minority ſhould be ſo hardy as to inſtit on their diſſent, 
the majority would fall upon them and cut them in pieces; they all ap. 
pear unanimous therefore, and pretend to adhere to the ſtrongeſt, ſide, 
whatever their inclinations may be. | 

The new King is obliged to ſign an inſtrument called the Pacta (un. 
venta, Whereby he engages that he will introduce no foreign forces, or 


prefer any foreigners or other perſons but natives of the province where | 


they are to execute their reſpective offices; and though the King ap- 
points the officers of ſtate, they are only accountable to the republic 
and paid by them. The King cannot diſplace an officer; and if the 
King breaks the Pada Conventa, his ſubjects are juſtified if they refil 
him, make war upon him, and even depoſe him. He cannot touch ib: 
public treaſure. All the forces are paid by the republic, as well as the 
officers of ſtate; and the King has a clear revenue of 140, ooo I. pr 
annum. He cannot make war or peace without the conſent of the 
ſtates. The King cannot marry without the conſent of the republic 
and the 8 (as well as the King) muſt profeſs herſelf a Papiſt, or 
the cannot be crowned. Of which the laſt Queen was an inſtance: Sh 
choſe to want the title of Queen rather than alter her religion, which 
was that of a Lutheran Proteſtant. Her court is kept at the charge d 
the republic, and a proviſion made for her on the King's death. 

The diet, or affembly of the ſtates, confitts of the ſenate, and the 
deputies or repreſentatives of every palatinate (county) and city; and 
meet uſually every two years; and oftener upon extraordinary oc: 
fions, if ſummoned by the King, or, in his abſence, by the Archbi⸗ 
thop of Gneſna. | : | 

The ſenate conſiſts of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Palatines, Caſk 
fans, and great officers of ſtate. 


The general diet ſits but ſix weeks, and often breaks up in a . 
mult much ſooner ; for one diſſenting voice prevents their paſling af 
laws, or coming tos any reſolution on what is propoſed to them fro 


the throne. 


Poland is in reality a contederacy of united ſtates : Every palatinatt 
or county makes laws, which muſt not however be contrary to the g# 


neral laws of the republic, enacted by the diet or general afſembly « 


the ſtates. 


Poland proper, and the grand duchy of Lithuania, are ſo diſins 


we each of them have their crown-general, and other great officers 
ute. | 
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Dantzic, and ſome other trading towns, are diſtinct republics, go- 
verned by their reipective magiſtrates. Ducal Pruſſia is ſubject to che 
King of Prutha, and the duchy of Courland to its own duke. 


Xing's Titles.) King of Poland, Great Duke of Lithuania, Duke of 
Ru, Pruſia, Maſſovia, Samogicia, Kiovia, Volhinia, Podolia, Pod- 
lachia, Livonia, Smolenſto; Severia, and Czernifovid. 

arms] The arms of Poland are quarterly. In the firſt and fourth, 

es an eagle argent, crowned and armed Or, for Poland In the ſecond 
and third, gules, a cavalier armed ay ky pee argent; in the dexter hand 
a naked word of the fame ; in the ſiniſter a {lneld, azure, charged with 
2 hearded crois, Or, mounted on a courſer of the ſecond, barbed of 
the third, and neiled of the fourth, for Lithuania. For the creſt, a 


ENR 28 A & & * 


.- . * . 8 . . 

nt crown, heightened with eight fleurets, and cloſe with four demi-circles, 

nt, 3 | | 

ap ending in a monde, Or. The motto, Habe nt ſua fideta reges. 

de, Forces. ] The forces of Poland are all horſe, and ſaid to amount to 
100,000; but then it is preſunied they include their numerous vaſſals 

on 4d tervants, who are obliged to follow their Lords, when they are ſum- 

or noned, on pain of forfeiting their eſtates, | | 


The gentlemen hold their lands by. military tenures, and are obli- 
red to bring a certain number of horſemen into the field, in proportion 
to the value or rents of their lands; but then they need not remain in 
the field above fix weeks; 'and are not obliged to march out of the king- 
elit dom. As they have no foot, they hire Germans uſually when they be- 
the ſege any place; and while the Saxon family was on the throne, they have 
th had more of their foot than they defired, though they were no expence 

per WY to the republic, but paid by the King. | EE 


Me | Perſons, Temper, &c.] The Polanders are perſonable men, and 
os WY have good complexions 3 eſteemed a brave, honeſt people, without diſ- 
on ſimulation, and exceeding hoſpitable. They clothe themſelves in furs 
nich in winter, and over all they throw a ſhort cloak. They are eſteemed 
Aſs excellent horſemen, This is meant of their gentlemen ; but the lower 
ſort of people are poor, abject wretches, in a ſtate of ſervitude. 
I the No people keep grander equipages than the gentry. They look up- 
i” themſelves as ſo many ſovereign princes ; have theif guards, bands 
of muſic, and keep open houſes : but there are no degrees of nobility, nor 
ch. ar other diſtinction amongſt them, than what their wealth or poits in 
* the government create; though we muit except two or three noble fa- 
Wiles, as the Sophia's and Oginfki's, out of this deſcription, 
Cuſtoms and Diver ſiont.] The principal gentry have their horſe and 
bot guards, which are upon duty night and day before their palaces, 
nd in their antechambers, and march before them when they go abroad, 
heir exerciſes are hunting, riding the great horie, vaulting, and 
laneing. They uſually travel on horſeback. A Poliſh gentleman will 
ot travel a ſtone's throw without his Horſe ; and they are ſo hardy, that 


3 lleep upon the ground without any bed or covering, in froſt 
WC IGOW, a.” 


— 


Antiquities and Curioſities, ] Among the curioſities ef this country 
M7 be reckoned the wild men that are frequently found in the woods, 
x ther, it is ſuppoſed, their parents carried them in their infancy, 
d wo the Tartars, who often make incurſions into Poland, and carry 
{ whole villages of people into ſlavery, Upon a cloſe purtuit, it is 

M 2 ſappoied 


. fappoſed that the women have been forced to leave their children he. Th 
hind them, for they are frequently found among the bears, by whom flow, 
they are nouriſhed, and taught to feed like them. Thoſe that haw burg, 

been taken, go upon all-fours, though they ſometimes ſtand upright, 
They have not the uſe of ſpeech at firit, but have been taught to ſpeak 


by being brought into towns, and uſed kindly. They retain no memo. The 
ry of their former ſavage lives, when they come to be humanized, and The 
made converfable. | The 
The ſalt-pits in Poland are wonderful caverns, feveral hundred yard The 
deep, and at the bottom there are a thouſand intricate windings or la. K 


byrinths. Theſe are exceflive cold, and ſuch ſtormis of wind ariſe 
ſometimes, as nothing can reſiſt, One of theſe mines has yielded the 
republic the value of forty thouſand pounds a- year: and in them art 
three kinds of ſalt; one extreme hard, and as clear as cryſtal; another 


not fo hard, but clearer ; the third is ſoft and brittle, and cf apur | H 
white. They are forced to take great care of their lights; for the va. { 
pour, which is nitrous, will ſometimes take fire, and ſet them in a v4 
flame. 4 which 


The gentlemen of Poland have a right to all mines found in ther kie fou 
lands, whether metals or ſalt, except white ſalt, of which the King don te 
has an eighth, and ſome ſmall demands which the Queen and da duke, \ 
ficers of ſtate have upon the reſt. laus C. 


In the mountains of Kiof, on the frontiers of Ruſſia, are a ſort of peror, 


catacombs, or ſubterranean vaults, which the ancients uſed for bury: and P ho 
ing - places; where, it is ſaid, human bodies are found entire that ba 55 5 
been buried many ages, better embalmed than the Egyptian mun» r 
mies. 14 8 | 
| on th 
Language.] The proper language of Poland is the Selavonian, but ks 
intermixed with High Dutch; and in Lithuania the language die Lans. - 
much from that of the other provinces. Latin is generally underitood wh wies. 

ſpoke by the meaneſt people, though not very correctly. The Pater Ia th 
noſter, in the Polith language, is of the following tenor, viz. O Pole; pr 
asf, ktorys na niebioſach ; niech fie ſauieci imie twoie j. niech prxyitii tives tl 

| kroleſtwwo tauoie; niech bedzie wola twoia jacks y w niebietak y na Zen; The 
: chleba naſſego poauſſedniego day nam dziſſia ; yodpuſe nam naſfi winy, att and mar 
my odpulc zamy naſſym winowaycom; ynie wwodz nas pokuflenie ; ale u cane un: 
au baau ode zdlags; abowiem twoie jeſt kroleſtwo y moc e chwala na wi Callin 
Amen. | | | with the 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, except in the trahlWeent of t 
ding towns near the Baltic, and there the Lutheran religion is profel theſe poy 
ed, but frequently perſecuted by the republic; of which the executioi'es welt 
at Thorn are a late memorable inſtance, The republic tolerate end the. 
religion but Proteſtants ; for there are a multitude of Mahometan TartzWſ"ided th, 
in Lithuania, great numbers of Jews, and many of the Greek reli vaſſa] 
who are ſeldom or never diſturbed on account of their ſeveral peru In this 
lions. | ounties, 
Archbiſhoprics and Biſheprics,]J There but two Archbiſhoprics, reg, 

. Gneſna and Leopold. The Archbiſhop of Gneſna is always a cardu end; _ 
and primate of the kingdom; and during an interregnum, and ind 7 des a 
King's abſence, he is regent. 5 The K 


dem 
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The Biſhoprics are thoſe of Poſna, Wilna, Cracow, Culm, Karno- 
for, Window, Mednic, Plocikow, Letskow, Colmemſee, Foſſen - 


burg, Premiſlaw, and Caminiec. 


t | "© 0-1 A 30 
* The gold ducat of Poland, — — — 9 3 
8 The old ſilver dollar of Dantzic, — — 0 4 6 
1 The old rixdollar af Thorn, — — 0 4 5 

The rixdollar of Sigiſmund III. and of Uladiſlaus VI. 1 „ 6 
Y Kings of Poland, 4 6 
ſe | | : | | | 
ei Revolutions and memorable events. a 
. BY HE Vandals, or Veneti, were the ancient inhabitants of Poland, 
wi T ſtyled by the Romans, Sarmatia Europæa. Theſe were diſpoſſeſ- 


ed by the Tartars and Ruſſes, who erected ſeveral ſmall governments, 
which were at length united in Lechus, ſtyled their Duke. Cracus, 
the the founder of Cracow, reigned about the year 700, and left his domi- 

"  zions to his children: After whoſe death the Poles elected Piaſtus their 
duke, whoſe poſterity enjoyed it till the year 999; when Duke Boli- 
ſaus Crobray, with the concurrence of the Pope and the German em- 
peror, aſſumed the title of King, and conquered Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Pruſſia, making them tributary to Poland. f 3 

Boliſlaus II. added Red Ruſſia to Poland, by marrying the Princeſs 
Viceſlaya, heireſs of that duchy, anno 1059. ty 200 

In the reign of Uladiflaus, who ſucceeded to the crown anno 1203, 
the Pope aſſigned Pruſſia to the knights of the Teutonic order, for the 
lerrice they had done in the Holy wars, the Pruſſians being then Pa- 
gans, and the Holy See claiming a right to diſpoſe of all Pagan coun- 
nes... * | St 

ln the reign of Lewis, who was alſo King of Hungary (1370), the 
Poles procured ſeveral limitations and reſtraints on the royal preroga- 
tives, their Kings being abſolute until then. F ; 

The Princeſs Hedwigis, daughter of Lewis; ſucceeded him m 14353 
and marrying Uladiſlaus, Great Duke of Lithuania, that duchy be- 
came united to Poland. 

Caſſimir IV. who aſcended the throne anno 1446, entering into a war 
with the Teutonic knights, who endeayoured to render Pruſſia indepen- 
Cent of the crown of Poland, a treaty was at length concluded between 


ies welt of the river Weiſel, ſhould be ſubject to the crown of Poland, 
and the eaſtern fide ſhould remain ſubje& to the Teutonic knights, pro- 
ded the Grand Maſter took an oath of fealty to the King of Poland as 
bis vaſſal, which was complied with, | | 

In this reign, the repreſentatives from the ſeveral palatinates, or 
ounties, were firſt called to the diet, or aſſembly of the ſtates, the le- 
ative power being lodged in the King and ſenate before. 

About the year 1520, in the reign of Sigilmund, Luther's doctrine 
ending to a reformation, was introduced into Pruſſia, and embraced 
the city of Dantzic, and other towns in the north of Poland. 

he Ruſſians invading Livonia in this reign, the ſouthern provinces 


3 nl 


tieſe powers; whereby it was agreed, that all that part of Pruſſia which 


ves under the protection * Poland, and the north of Livo- 
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nia called in the Swedes to defend them againſt the Ruſſians, which 
was the occaſion of perpetual wars among thoſe powers. 1 

Henry of Valois, Duke of Anjou, being elected King of Poland, 
anno 1574, abdicated Poland on his iucceeding to the crown of France, 
whereupon Stephen Batori, Prince of Traniyivania, was elected King 
of Poland; who eitabliſhed courts to reccive ap * from inferior courts, 
there being no appeals allowed before bur to the King and council; | 

Uladiflaus, who aicended this throne anne 1632, invaded Ruſſia, and 
took the capital city of Muſcow, obliging the Ruſſians to cede the pro» 
vince of Smolensko to Foland. 

In the reign of John Cailimir, brother of Uladiſlaus, who was a 
Cardinal, and aſcended the throne 22 1648, Charles Guſtavus, Kin 
of Sweden, in one year, viz, 1555, made an entire conqueſt of Poland 
and Caſſimir fled into Sileſia; but the Swedes retiring next. year, Caſs 
mir was reſtored ; whereupon he entertained German forces to ſecure 
his poſſeſſion. But the Foles apprehending he intended to make himſelf 
abſolute, depoſed. him; whereupon he retired into France, and became 
Abbor of St Germain. 5 

Michael Wiſnowiſki was next elected, anne 1670; in whoſe reign the 


Turks conquered the province of Padolia, and beiteged Leopol, com- 


pelling the Poles to pay them an annual tribute ; whereupon the Turks 
abandoned Leopol. 7 

A new war breaking out, John Sobieſki, the crown- general, gained 
a great victory over the Turks; but the Foles refuſing to keep the 
field any longer, he obtained no great fruits of his victory. Wailne- 
witki dying 4 1674, the Poles elected John Sobietki their King, in 
regard of his ſervices againſt the '] urks, It was this. Sobieſki who 
joined the Duke of Lorrain, the Imperial general, when the Turks be 
bete Vienna in 1683, and obtained that deciſive victory, which com- 
pelled the infidels to abandon Hungary not long after 
On the death of Sobieiki, Frederic Augudus, Elector of Saxony, 
was choſen King of Poland, anne 16:8, in oprofdon to the Princy d 
Conti, who was proclaimed King by the French faction, but obliged 
to retire into France; and the following year, 160%, at a trealy be 
tween the Turks on the one part, and the Germans and Folks on the 
other, at Carlowitz, the Turks reitored t odolia, with the city of Cs. 
miniec, to Poland. After this the | oles infiited, that the King ſhoulf 
fend back his Saxon forces to Germany; which not being readihj com. 
plied with, the diet came to a reſolution, that the gentry ſhould mount 
on horſeback, and drive the Saxons out of the kingdom; the King, 
however, found means to retain theſe forces, by repreieuting that thef 
were neceſſary to oppoſe the Swedes in Livonia : And in the year 1700, 
he entered into a confederacy with the Danes, Ruſſians, and Branden 
burghers, againſt Charles XII. King | 
guſtus was defeated in ieveral battles by the Swedes; who depoſed bim 
and advanced Staniſlaus to the throne of Poland, anzo 1704. The 


King of Sweden afterwards purtued King Auguſtus into Saxony, tw 


every town there iubject to Auguitus, except Dreiden, and raifed . 

contributions : after which he had the aiturance to viſit King Augy 

ſtus in Dreſden, without a guard, and take his leave of him. 
King Staniſlaus Md 

1709, when Charles XII. being defeated by the Ruſſians at Pultowa 


and obliged to take refuge in Turky, King Auguſtus a 
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throne of Poland, though he had ſworn not to diſturb Staniſſaus in the 
poſſeſſion of it, He kept a conſiderable body of Saxons about him af- 
terwards, in order to prevent another revolution, and his allies the 
Ruſſians lived at diſcretion in Poland for many years, plundering and 


; ravaging the country in a terrible manner, under pretence of arrears 
5 due to them for their ſervices againſt Sweden; which occaſioned a miſ- 
underſtanding between Auguſtus and the Czar, which ran ſo high, that 

d the Ruſſians ſuggeſted to the Poles, that Auguſtus intended to make the 
O» crown hereditary in his family. | | | 
Some time after the populace at Thorn (which is a Proteſtant town 

1 in Poliſh Pruſſia) inſulting a Popiſh proceſſion, anno 1724, their magi- 
n trates and ſeveral citizens were condemned to die by commiſſioners ſeat 
Fi from the court of Poland to inquire into this affair, for nat ſuppreſſing 
(hs the tumult : In whoſe behalf moſt of the Proteſtant powers of Europe 
we interpoſed, threatening to revenge the magiſtrates death if they were 
lelf executed ; but the Vienna and Hanover treaties engaging the attention 


of the powers of Europe at this time, the unfortunate Proteftant citi- 
zens of Thorn were executed, Nothing more remarkable happened in 
the this reign, unleſs it were the Poles attacking the Saxon forces, and com- 
pms | peling them to leave that kingdom. . ——4 5 — 
urks Auguitus II. dying in the year 1733, his fon Auguſtus III. was ad- 

vanced to the throne of Poland, by the intereſt of the Auſtrians and 
ined Ruſſians, though the French faction had proclaimed King Staniſlaus 
the WW who retiring to Dantzic, was beſieged in that city by the Saxons and 
no- Ruſſians; and efcapmg from thence, retired into France; whereupon 
his party ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to King Auguſtus. 

Two of his daughters were married into the — 6 family ; one 
to the King of the TWo Siciites, the other to the Dauphin of 3 
The Poliſh nobility, always jealous of their liberties, appeared at dif- 
{erent times to ſuſpect that he had a deſign to render the crown here - 


ron, . ditary in his family. During the war which ended in 1763, they 
ace made not the leaſt motion for Fs aſſiſtance, though the King of Prut- 
gt la grievouſly haraſſed his electorate of Saxony, and uſed the revenues 
y & it as his own. Having gone to reſide at Dreſden, capital of Saxo- 
pn the ny, upon the reſtoration of peace, he ſoon had the mortification to ſec 
Cris ſecond fon Prince Charles obliged, by a body of Ruſſian troops, to 
{hould leave the duchy of Courland, a Fe of Poland, into the 2 of 
cm which he had got him put in 1748, and give place to John Erneſt Bi- 
mount 


mn, who had formerly been Duke, and has ſince been formally recog · 


King, ned as ſuch by the Poles. = 

at theſ Augult III. being old, and his health declining, ſtrong parties and 
r 1700, WY confederacies, in the view of a vacancy in the throne, were formed 
and wong the grandees, which ſeemed to threaten one another with hoſti- 
ar Av ities ; and 10 furniſhed the Empreſs of Ruſſia with an occaſion for ſend- 
ed him ng a body of her troops into Poland, under the colour of her being 
.* Tie MY bliged by treaties, to preſerve the peace of the country. His Poliſh 
y, took Majeſty died at, Drefden the 5th of November 1763. His eldeſt ſon, 
fed val bo of courſe fucceeded to the electorate of Saxony, ſoon had a ſtrong 


party in his intereſt among the Poles, which the courts of Vienna and 
Verſailles would have ſupported by their influence; but he ſuddenly 
died the 17th of December following. 8 

Great numbers had previouſly entered into confederacies, to oppoſe 
al foreigners, That ſcheme was countenanced by declarations from 
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the Empreſs of Ruſſia and his Pruſſian Majeſty ; and the Grand Sg 
gave an intimation to the ſame, purpoſe. The Ruſſian troops inwll 
country were augmented, and aſſiſted in obliging thoſe WhO og 
the meaſures reſolved on-in the diet of convocation to take refuge 
flighlt. | | | | 4434 whe 
* "ox Staniſlaus Popiatowſki, a native Pole, to whom the courts 
Peterſburg and Berlin had thewn particular marks of favour, was e 
ed King on the 6th of September 1764, and was next day proclam 
by the name of Stani/laus- Auguſtus, Now, in 1760, his preſent Poli 
Majeſty is about thirty four years of age, and unmarried; - In 4 
younger days he made the tour of Europe, is ſaid to ſpeak ſeveral 
-gdages well, and to be a lover of the arts and ſcience. 
In 1663, the Poles acknowledged Ducal Pruſſia to be.;independelil 
on them, on condition that it ſhould. revert. to Poland on fait 
male iſſue. The Elector of Brandenburg, Frederic III. Duke of Þ 
ſia, firſt aſſumed the ityle of King, in 1700. Poland never h 
acknowledged that title, till it was done by the convacation-diee WM 
1764; his preſent Pruſſian Majeſty at the ſame time engaging, 
neither he, nor any of his ſucceſſors, ſhould lay claim to apy p 


Poliſh Pruſſia. ＋ 
RUSSIA, or MUS CO VI in Euro 
Situation and Extent, 1 
1 POLES ' ; e 
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Boundaries.) Ounded by the Ice ſea, or Frozen ocean ol 
| north; by Aſiatic Ruſſia, on the eaſt; by® 

Ta rary and Turky, on the ſouth; and by Foland, the Baltic deay 


Sweden, on the weſt, ö 2 
Provinces, Chief Towne, ed 8 
Lapland, J [ Kala, E. Lon. 32-36 
| | N. Lat. 69. n | | 
Samoieda, Golatina. 
. | Bellamorenſkoy, Kemi. 3 
Northern pro- 5 Meſeen, Y Meſeen. 1 
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Provinces. \. . Chief Towns. 
Rezan, or Pereſlaf, { Razenskoi, 
Belozero, Belozero. 
Wologda, Wologda. 
dle pro-] Jereſlaf, | J] Jereſlaf, | 
ces, Tweer, 3 Tweer. TOs 
Moſcow, | | Moſcow, E. Lon. 38. 
„ | | N. Lat. 55-45. | 
1 Belgorod, J \ Woronetz, or Veroneſe, : 
[ Bulgar,, ; [Bulgar. ES | p 
ern pro- EI Lat. 55. 
r f Czeremiſſi, . [ Proleckarſa. 1 
Little Novogrod, | | Niſe-Navogrod. | 
Don Coſſaes territory, ] | Denetskoi. | 
Great Novogrod, R * E. Lon. 34. 
| lth | | Lat. 58. i | 
Ruſſian Finland, | Weyburg. 3 
tern Pror ] Kexholm, 1 Kexholm, A | 
"_ Karelia, | | Notteburg. 58 | 
Ingria, ; | Peterſburg, E. Lan. 31. | 
. 5 N. Lat. 60. | | | 
Livonia, J Riga, E. Lon. 24. N. Lat. 3 
5 57. Narva, Revel, Dor- | 


| | pat, Pliskow, Pernaw, 
chern pro-] Smolenſko, 


SmolenskowWw. 
Zernigof, Zernigof, 
Seefsk, | | Seefsk. + 


Ukrain, or the country | N or Kiow, E. Lon. 30- 
of the Old Coſſacs, 30. N. Lat. 51. Wo 
eas, ) The ſeas of Ruſſia are, the Ice ſea, or Frozen ocean; the 
of Wygats, or Nova Zembla; the White ſea ; and the Baltic, of 
ch the gulf of Finland is part, upon the north and weſt ; the Palus 
otis, or ſea of Aſoph, on the ſouth. Until the laſt war with Turky 
y were maſters of the north coaſt of the Euxine fea; and ſtill the 014 
ſacs of Ruſſia have a communication with the Euxine ſea, by the ri- 
Nieper or Boriſthenes, from whence they frequently gp in great 
bers in their wicker boats, and invade the Turkiſh territories, 
ging home thouſands of unhappy wretches, whom they make 
es of. a | . 
akes,) There are lakes of vaſt extent in the north of Ruſſia, viz, 
he lake Ladoga; 2. Onega; 3. The White lake; 4. limen lake; 
Worſero; and, 6. Pepus. ; | 


Vers.] Their rivers are, 1. The Tobol ; which riſing in Bulgar, 
s north, and joining the Irtis at Toboliski, the united ttream ob- 
is the name of Iritis, to 65 degrees of north latitude ; and then, 
ting with the river Oby, carries the name of Jh, till the united 
ams fall into the Frozen ocean oppoſite to Nova Zembla, dividing 
ope from Aſia, - 12 - | | 
The Mangaſea ; which runs from ſouth to north, parallel to tl e 
> and falls into the Frozen ocean. 
| _—_ 


' 
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f ä 
3. The Pezara, or Petzora; which riſing in Permia, runs from ſouth 
10 north, and falls into the Frozen ocean. . 

4. The Dwina ; which riſing in Wologda, runs north, and falls inty 
the White ſea below Archangel. 8 . 

5. The Wolga, anciently Rha; which, riſing in Belozero, rum 
ſouth-eaſt through European Ruſſia, receiving the rivers Mologo, 
Moſcow, Kiſma, Ocka, and Samar; then bending its courſe {ill 
ſouth-eaſt, runs through Aſiatic Ruſha, and falls into the Caſpian ſez 
below Aſtracan, by ſeveral channels, being the largeſt and deepeſt ri. 
ver on this continent; and yet ſo landed up at the mouth, that great 
ſhips cannot paſs from Aſtracan into the Caſpian ſea. | 

6. The river Don, of old Tanais; which riſing in the middle of Ruſ. 
fa, receives the Woronetz, and then runs ſouth-ealt to Kamiſinka; they 
turning ſouth-weſt, falls into thg tea of Aſoph, or Palus Mzotis, recei- 
ving the Donets above Aſfoph. _ 

7. Fhe Nieper, formerly Boriſthenes ; which rifing in the province 
of Moſcow, runs ſouth-weſt through Poland; then entering Muſcovy 
again, and paſting by Kiof, runs ſouth-eaſt through the. Ukrain, and 


then due ſouth through Tartary, till it falls into the Euxine ſea at Oc- 


zakow. 

8. The Lower Dwina ; which, riſing in the province of Moſcow, 
runs weſt through Poland, and then, dividing Polagd from Livonia, 
falls into the Baltic below Riga. on 


Air ang Soil.] It lying in fo many different climates, the air muſt 
of courſe be as different. The north is covered with ſnow nine months 
in the year, and ſcarce habitable. The middle of the country is tem- 

erate, and the ſouthern provinces warm. And as the air, ſo the fol 
is very different. In the north, foreſts, moraſſes, bogs, and barre 
ſands, few inhabitants, and not many animals. The middle of Ruſſa, 
and the ſouth, are fruitful countries, and ſupply the north with al 
manner of proviſions by their navigable rivers, Nikes und canals. The 
middle of Ruſſia is covered with 2 ſix months of the year, Th 
have continued froſts in winter, but as ſoon as the ſnow melts, vinh 
and all manner of vegetables ſpring up and thrive amazingly, 

Perry obſerves, that the north-eaſt winds blow much — 5 than 
other in the beginning of the winter, coming over vaſt tracts of fno 
and ice; but when the ſnows are fallen in the ſouth, then the ſouth 
winds are as cold as the north, 


Produce.) The country produces corn, graſs, hemp, flax, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, oak, and fir timber; their mines, ſilver, lead, and 
iron in abundance, No country produces ſo much honey and war 
as Ruſſia ; ſome make their fortunes by theſe articles. They will cut 
down ſeveral hundred trees in the foreſts, and, dividing the trunks d 
the trees into ſeveral parts, bore them hollow, ſtopping them up 4 
both ends, only leaving a little hole for the bees to go in. Every man 
that cuts down and prepares theſe trees for honey, has a property" 
them by the laws of the country; nor can the bears come at che ho, 
ney, though they are perpetually in ſearch of it. There is a great deal 
of ſtrong mead made of the honey; and they extract ſpirits from cher 
rye, which they pretend to value more than E ſpirits. 


Face of the Country.] Ruſſia is generally a level country, except ® 
w Of where we meet with the mountains of Stolp. 4 
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Animals] In the north of Ruſſia their animals are chiefly rein-deer, 
hears, foxes, ermins, martens, ſables, hares, and partridges; wild-fowl 
and fiſh in great plenty. In the ſouthern and eaſtern provinces they 


have neat-cattle, camels, ſheep, and horſes. The horſes are a ſmall 
breed, but very hardy. | 


Manufattures and Traffic. ] They caſt great guns, mortars, bombs, 
and anchors, and make vaſt quantities of ſmall arms. They have the 
moſt valuable furs and skins in Europe; and for theſe, and for warlike 
and naval ſtores, molt nations traffic with them. There are large ma- 
gazines of theſe manufactures at Peterſburg, where, it is ſaid, foreign · 
ers load a thouſand thips with them every year; for which they ex- 
change the produce of their ſeveral countries. 

They have alſo a very great trade by land with China and the Eaſt 
Indies, for gold, ſilk, tea, China ware, &c.; the prof whereof the 
court reſerves to itſelf, bringing home theſe goods by caravans of ca- 
mels. ; | 


Travelling] They travel in ſledges drawn by rein-deer in Ruſſian 
Lapland, the ſnow being frozen hard enough to bear them. Theſe 
deer run as faſt as a race horſe, flying in a manner from one hill of 
ſnow to another, In the middle of Ruſſia they travel alio in fledges, 
but drawn by horſes, The ſledge - way is beſt beaten in February, when 
they travel night and day in a kind of coaches fixed upon ſledges, fo ex- 
peditiouſly that they go from Peterſburg to Moſcow, which is 400 miles 
and upwards, in three days and nights, there being a canvenient place 


in the coach to lie down and fleep ; but the horſes are changed every 
fourteen or fifteen miles, | _ 


Conſtitution, ] Ruſſia has been generally eſteemed an hereditary mo- 

parchy ; though there are initances of the reigning prince diſpoting of 
the crown to diſtant branches of the royal family, and ſametimes to per- 
ſons not at all related to it in blood; as when Peter the Great conſtituted 
his ſecond wife Katharine Empreſs, (though the was of mean ————— 
tothe excluſjon of his grandſon Peter II. At preſent the crown of Ruſſia 
may be deemed elective, and of the worſe kind of elective monarchies ; 
for the laſt Empreſs was advanced to the throne by the ſoldiers, with- 
out conſulting the ſtates, though ſhe had the leaſt pretenſions to that 
throne of any of the royal family : however, ſhe got all the heirs of 
the crown in her power, The infant John and his mother, with the 
relt of her children, ſhe kept cloſe priſoners; and the Duke of Holitein, 
whom ſhe declared heir, and who had indeed a prior title, ſhe kept in 
her palace, and never ſuffered him to ſtir out without her. 


Czar Peter's reformation.) Never any nation received ſo entire a 
change in one reign as that did under Peter the Great, as to their ha- 
bits, improvement in the ſciences, military diſcipline, and navigation, 
They formerly wore caps in the form of a ſugar-loaf, turned up with 
furs, a kind of veſt and gown down to their heels, like the Aſiatics, 
and were very fond of long beards ; but Peter I. obliged them to cut off 
their beards, and imitate our dreſs, 0 | 
They deſpiſed all arts and ſciences, and looked on every other na- 
ton with the utmoſt contempt, never imitating any of their improve- 
ments, or travelling amongſt them. Their armies were a confuſed 
nultitude, and they had not a ſingle ſhip on their coaſts; when Peter I. 

| travelling 
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travelling through all the polite nations of Europe, in the be of 
this century, obliged his ſubjects to do the ſame, and be inſtructed in 
every art and ſcience. He alſo eſtabliſhed academies at Peterſburg, and 
brought learned men thither from every nation in Europe, Thus city 
He built in the year 1703, and made it the capital of his empire. Nor 
did he only encourage the ſciences, but introduced all manner of di. 
verſions practiſed in other cities; as plays, operas, concerts of muſic 
&c. But nothing did he endeavour with greater application than the 
diſciplining his troops, and raiſing a royal navy. His forces, which 
were the contempt of all his i ae. he made equal to the beſt troops 
in Europe ; and his fleet, in a few years, became an overmatch for that 
of Sweden. And as the Ruſſians are men of good ftature, hardy and 
robuſt conſtitutions, if the ſame diſcipline is kept up which Peter the 
Great introduced, they cannot fail of making a conſiderable figure ig 


Chis part of the world. 


The Titles of the Sovereign and Nobility, ] Peter the Great ſtyled him 
ſelf Emperor of all the Ruſlias ; and having enumerated moſt of the pro- 
vinces of the empire, added, Czar of Daour and Samoieda, Commanier 
and Lord of the Inverhan countries, the Kartalinſchian, Gruſinchian and 


Kaherdinſchian dominions of Circaſfia and Georgia, and many other coun. } 


tries, eaſt, welt, and north, the inheritance of his anceſtors ; but bein 
wearied with the tedious recitals of his titles in addreſſes and acts of ſtate, 
he ordered that the following words only ſhould be uſed in ſuch inſtru- 
ments, viz. Voffeas Milleſtia Viſhia Sudaria, i. e. To his Moſt Highly 
Gracious Majeſty ; and that inſtead of their ſtyling themſelves his fave, 
they thould write themſelves his /Jubjeds. 

The ancient nobility of Ruſſia were ſtyled Knez, or Knazey, Boyars, 
and Vaivod:s. 

The Knez were dukes or ſovereign princes ; and when the Duke of 
Ruſſia reduced theſe princes under his dominion, he ſtyled himſelf Tar 
GREAT DUkt, | * 

The Boyars were the nobility of the feveral duchies or priacipalities, 
and the Vaivods were governors of provinces, 

The honours of Knez or Boyars are ſeldom conferred on any ſubjed 
at preſent ; the late ſovereigns creating princes, counts, and mar- 

raves, as the Emperors of Germany do; and their eſtates are divided 
equally among the ſons, the younger enjoying the ſame title as their 
elder brother TD 353 

Arms.) The arms of Ruſſia are, Or, an eagle diſplayed, bearing 
on its breaſt a ſhield gules, charged with a cavalier argent, (St George 
or St Michael), fighting with a dragon ; and over the head of the eagle 
three crowns, viz. for Moſcow, Calan, and Altracan, 1 


Forces.) The Ruſſian forces are computed to amount to three hun- 
dred thoufand men; which are eaſily raiſed, every town and diſtrict be · 
ing obliged to ſend in ſuch a number of able-bodied men as the govern: 
ment directs. | 


| Revenues.] The revenues of the crown are ſaid not to amount to 
more than three millions Sterling; but then one ſhilling will purchaſe 
as much as three with us. They furniſh their ſoldiers with proviſions 
as well as cloaths, both upon a march and in quarters, and only allow 


each the value of five ſarthings a-day to ſpend, When the Ruſſan 
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troops are quartered in their own country, the peaſants ſend in provi- 

ſions for their ſubſiſtence. The revenues of the crown, paid in money, 
are à kind of land- tax on all eſtates; the peaſants are alſo taxed for their 
dagnios, bees, mills, fiſheries, and other poſſeſſions; other revenues a- 

riſe from monopolies. The court monopolifes the fur- trade, that of 
China, and all ſtrong liquors, whether beer, mead, or ſpirits: theſe 
are ingroſſed, and mult be purchaſed of the agents of the government. 

Nor are the clergy excuſed from taxes. Czar Peter ſeized the lands of 
the church, and added them to his own demeſnes, but reſtored the great- 
eſt part again, The patriarch's lands were diſtributed among the mo- 
nalteries and nobility. 


Perſons and Habitt.] The Ruſſians are of a good ſtature, and inch- 
nable to be corpulent. Their features and complexions are goed, and 
they have hale vigorous conſtitutions. | 

The features and complexion of the women are not to be found fault 
with; but without a pretty deal of red in their faces, they are not 
thought handſome ; and if nature has not furniſhed them with it, they 
lay on the red very thick, and look upon black teeth as an addition to 
their beauty. | | 

Peter the Great compelled them to conform to the habit of their neigh- 
bours on the ſouth-weſt of them; and women of diſtinction follow the 
German and French modes. i | | 

The Laplanders and Samoiedes, who inhabit the coaſts of the Frozen 
ocean, are of the Tartar make, and clothe themſelves, from head to- 
foot, in the ſkins of their rein-deer, ſewing two ſkins together, ſo that 
they have the hair next them, as well as on the out- ſide, their coat and 
cap being all of a piece. Inſtead of a ſhirt, they wear a waiſtcoat made 
of a young fawn's ſkin, which keeps them warm. 


Puniſhments,)] Every lord or maſter, who has the command of an- 
other, may punifh his ſervants with the batogs ; where the offender is 
ſtretched upon the ground naked, and beaten with ſticks, by two fel- 
lows, till he is teady to expire. The great officers of ſtate are ſome- 
times thus puniſhed by their tuperiors ;. tor it is not their cuſtom to turn 
officers out for little knavith practices, but to inflict corporal puniſhment 
on them; and this is inflicted arbitrarily, without trial, 


Antiquities and Curioſities.) Their extenſive canals may well be rec- 
koned among the curioſities of this country, particularly that of Woro- 
netz, made by Peter the Great, hetween the rivers Don and Wolga, 
whereby he extended the navigation upwards of a thouſand miles 
through his dominions ; and a communication was opened between 
the Baltic, Euxine, and Caſpian ſeas, Men of war were built at Wo- 
ronetz, in the middle of Ruſſia, in order to ſend them down the Don 
into the Euxine ſea, when the Ruſſians were maſters of the Palus Mzo- 
tis, though there was not a ſhip in Ruſſia at the acceſſion of Peter the 

reat, 

The metamorphoſing the moſt ignorant and barbarous people, obli- 
ging them to alter their habits * cut and introducing all man- 
ner of arts and ſciences amongſt them, in a ſingle reign, is as extraor- 
dinary an event as ever happened ſince the world began, 8 

The rein- deer of the Laplanders are a curioſity, as well as their ma- 
ers, Theſe animals rather fly with their fledges than draw them = 
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the top of the ſnow ; they browſe upon the bark and branches « 


trees, and dig deep through the ſnow to come at the moſs underneath, 
having ſcarce any other food. | | 

Their partridges, hares, foxes, and ſome other animals, turning white 
in the northern provinces, during the winter; is very extraordinary, ang 
could ſcarce be credited, if there had not been ſo many eye-witnefſs 
of it; not only here, but in all countries that he within or near the Arc. 
tic circle, | 

The Coſſacs in the Ukrain have ſcarce any town in their country, 
but are perpetually rambling from place to place. Every tribe, d 
which there are upwards of forty, build them a houſe (where they {tay 
any time) with flight materials, capable of containing a thouſand 
people each, which they leave behind them on their remoyal, and 
erc& ſuch another at their next tage. Their wicker - boats, covered 
with ſkins, with which they iflue out of the river Nieper into the Eu. 
xine ſea, and invade the Turkith territories, have been mentioned al. 
ready. 

Midkow itſelf is one of the greateſt curioſities in the Ruſſian empire, 
This city comprehends four towns united, as London does three; and 


is adorned with three royal palaces; three caſtles, regularly fortified, | 


and more than 1200 churches; befides a magnificent cathedral, dedi- 
cated to the Bleſſed Virgin, and 400 noblemens palaces. The whole 
is of a circular figure, thirty miles in circumference. The river Mo. 
cow runs through it; and they have a bridge over it one third longer 
than London bridge. There are between twenty and thirty fine mons 
ſteries in and about the city. | 


Language.] Their language is a mixture of the Sclavonian and po- 
liſh, The Ruſſian Pater-noſter is as follows. Otiſhe na/h, ije eff u 
nebeſerh; da ſuetitſſa imia tvoie; da pridet tzanſtvie tvoie; da budet wilt 
' tooia jako na nebeſi i na zemli ; chleb naſh naſuſebnii dajid namdnies; i 
o/tavinam dolgi naſha jakoie i mi oftavliaem doljinicoin naſhim ; i ne vorei 
7; nas vo iſouſchenie, no iſbavi nas ot lucavog 0, Amen. HY 
Their characters ſomething reſemble the Greek; they have thirty-ſu 
letters. Their zra was from the creation of the world until the yeat 
1700, and their year began on the 1ſt of September; but Czat Peterl, 
then ordered their year to begin on the 1ſt of January, and the birth 
of Chriſt to be their æra. | : 


Religion.] The Ruſſians are of the Greek communion, and had 
patriarch at Moſcow, until Peter I. laid him aſide, as . 
unneceſſary office, and ſeized on the lands and revenues of th E 
triarchate, declaring himſelf head of the church. However, 7 
have ſtill metropolites, archbiſhops, and biſhops, and their ſees v 
endowed, Their ſecular prieſts have neither glebe nor tythes, but 
depend upon the perquiſites which ariſe from their office, and ſeldom 
preach but in Lent. They deny the Pope's ſupremacy, and abh« 
the worſhip of images; but have a multitude of pictures of the 
ſaints in their churches, whom they pray to as mediators, Their faſa 
are very ſevere; they have four . 
year. 


ents, which take up near half tie 


There are a great many monaſteries and nunneries in Ruſſia; but h 

a regulation of Peter I. none are ſuffered to take the vow until they art 

50 years of age, or indeed admitted till then into a cloiſter. The _ 
| d 
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trine of tranſubſtantiation prevails in the Greek church. Their prieſts 
are allowed to marry, but not their biſhops. They believe that the Holy 
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2. Peterſburg. 


irth The mietropolites, fince the abwiding the patriarchate, have no ſu- 


periors, nor are accountable to any eccleſiaſtical court or juriſdiction. 
id a be ſynod of the elergy cannot call them to account. | 
t an Each of the metropolites and archbiſhops, it appears, have two dio- 


' eeſes; the biſhops but one. 
12 Great did not only ſeize the lands and poſſeſ- 


9 The Czar Peter the 


lions of the patriarch, but thoſe of the monaſteries; but finding it gave 
but WW? general difguſt, he reſtored the monaſteries their lands, and diſtribu- 

dom red the lands of the patriarch amongſt his nobility. 

1 Gins,} The proper coins of Ruſſia are the filver ruble, valued at 

er s. 6 d. and the half and quarter ruble, with their copec, or penny. 


fals he chervonitz is a gold coin of 9 8. 6 d. value, uſually called a ducat 
ber forei gners. | 


Nevalution: 


——ä— . —— —— . — 


4384 F 
Revolutions and memorable events. 


"TE Ruſſes are of Scythian or Tartarian extraction, a wandering 
L people, without any fixed habitation ; the very name of Ruf:, 
It is ſaid, implies a wanderer. Kiof, the capital of the Ukrain, wa; 
the firſt city they built. Their Prince Wolodomir having extended 
his conqueſt far towards the eaſt, laid the foundation of another city, 
auno 1000, to which he gave his own name Wolodomir. To this city he 
removed the ſeat of the government; and having married the daughter 
of the Grecian Emperor, Baſilius Porphyrogeneſta, profeſſed himſelf a 
Chriitian, and introduced the Greek religion in Ruſſia, Many more of 
the Tartar leaders left their rambling lite, and built them towns about 
the ſame time; but the Ruſſes, being the molt potent tribe, made the 
reſt dependent on them, The Tartars of Caſan, Aitracan, and other 
eaſtern people, oblerving the growing power of the Ruſſes, entered in- 
to a contederacy againſt them anno 1237, and, after a war of ſome du - 
ration, obliged the Ruſſians to become tributary to them; and they re- 
mained ſubject to the kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtracan upwards of two 
hundred years. The Ruſſians, having thrown off the Tartar yoke, 
removed the ſeat of the government to Moſcow, in the 13th century, 
John Bafilowitz, who began his reign in 1450, united the ſeveral ſtate; 
and principalities of the Ruſſians, and added the duchies of N 
and Tweer to his dominions; as his ſon did the duchies of Pleskow 
and Smolensko. John, or Ivan Baſilowitz his grandien, who 
his reign in 1540, made a conqueſt of the kingdoms of Caſan and 4 
ſtracan; and was firſt acknowledged ſovereign of that vaſt tra& d 
country called yiberia, which extends eaſtward as far as China, It was u 
this prince's reign that the Engliſh, under Captain Chancellor, (wh 
went out with Sir Hugh Middleton to diſcover a north-eaft paſſage t 
China), happened to be driven into the port of Archangel, and fi 
eltabliſhed a trade with Ruſſia by ſea; which had never been viſited 
by the ſhipping of any nation whatever till then, The Englith enterel 
on this expedition in the reign of Edward VI. King of England, amv 


1553. ; 25 | 
| Jab Baſilowitz did not only make very conſiderable foreign conqueli, 
but ſubdued the vaſfal Ruſlian princes; and perfectly deſtroyed the con- 
ſtitution, which he could not effect till he had cauſed ſeveral of the tr- 
butary princes, with their families, tobe maſſacred, and ſeized on ther 
territories, from whence he obtained the name of The Tyrant. be 
Coffacs. or Czercaſſes, who inhabit the Ukrain, ſituate between the r. 
vers Don and Nieper, ſubmitted to the Czar Alexis Michaelwitz, father 
of Peter the Great; many of the Calmucs, Circaſſians, and Georgia 
princes alſo have ſubmitted to the Ruſſians, | N 

The Czar Peter the Great reigned jointly with his elder brother 
John, until the year 1696.; when John died, leaving three daughter, 
viz. the Princeſs Katharine, married to Charles Leopold Duke 
Mecklenburg Schwerin; the Princeſs Anne, married to Frederic - Willian 
Duke of Courland; and the Princeſs Proſcovia. 


C-ar Peter, the firſt year he became ſole monarch of Ruſſia, laid eff 


to Aioph, which lies on the Palus Mæotis, near the mouth of the rv 
Don, and tock it from the Turks anne 1696; and thus having o 
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paſſage into the Black ſea, he defigned to have built a royal fleet, 
nd to come in for a ſhare at leaſt of the navigation of that ſea with 
he Turks; and accordingly ſent to moit of the maritime kingdoms in 
arope for {hip-builders, offering, great rewards to ſuch as would 


np ane into his country, and affitt him in raiſing a fleet. He ſoon af- 
fe. [Wer travelled into Holland and England, taking young noblemen and 
vas eatlemen with him, to learn the art of navigation, as well as ſhip- 
ied uilding. The Czar, while he was in England, worked himſelf in the 
ty, Wing's yard at Deptford, and made his noblemen handle the ax. He 
be equainted himſelf alſo with almoſt every other art and ſcience, and 
iter arriec people of all profeſſions back with him, offering them great en- 
if a ouragement, n 

e of He made a truce with the Turks in the year 1700, and declared war 
out aint Charles XII. the young King of Sweden, having firſt entered 
the to a confederacy againſt that prince, with the Kings of Denmark, 
ther gland, and Pruſſia, He was very unfortunate in the beginning of 
in. hat war, being defeated by the King of Sweden as he lay before Nar- 
du- a with an army of 100,000 men, loting all his cannon and baggage, 
re. hough the Swedith army did not amount to 20,000 men. However, 
two | he Czar obtained a victory over the Swedes in Livonia, in the year 
oke, os, and took Marienburg, and ſeveral. other towns. It was in the 
ury, alt- mentioned city that one of his generals took the Lady Katharine, 
ates rhom the Czar afterwards made his Emprets, though the was an ob- 


cure virgin of mean extraction. The officer who took her, proud of 
is prize, could not help boaſting of it before the Czar, who demanded 


egu o fee her; at which the general trembied, but durit not diſpute his 
d 4. dyereign's commands. The Czar no ſooner ſaw her, but ordered the 
g g general to withdraw; and from that time took her to his bed, and ac 
a8 il ength married her. | 
(who The Czar, obtaining that deciſive victory over the King of Sweden, 
ge th it Pultoway in the Ukrain, ann? 1709, ſoon after made an entire con- 
br queſt of Livonia, depoſed Staniſlaus King of Poland, and replaced 
ſited ung Auguſtus on that throne again. 
tered The Turks breaking the truce with the Ruſſians in 1711, the Czar 
aum entered Moldavia, in expectation of being joined by Mazeppa their ge- 
eral, with a great body of troops; in which being deceived, he was 
welt, urrounded by the Turks on the banks of the Pruth, and aſter a battle 
» C00: of three days, forced to purehaſe peace, and agreed to deliver up A- 
e tre oph, and all the places he was poſſeſſed of on the Black ſea. Having 
| ther icaped from the Turks, he returned home, and joining his norther:: 
be les again, he reduced the Swediſh Pomerania in 1713; and in the 
che ri hear 17.14, his fleet defeated that of Sweden, in the gulf of Finland. 


fter which he proceeded-in introducing all manner of arts and ſciences 
it Peteriburg, and particularly an academy marine. 
He viſited France in the-year 1717, and particularly the academy of 


other cicences ; invited ingenious men of every profeſſion to accompany him 
phtery bo Kutha, tempting: them with great rewards, to inſtruct his ſubjects. 
uke d eturning to Peterſburg in the year 1718, he ordered his only ſon 
illian, the C:arowitz, to be tried for a conſpiracy againſt him in his ab- 


Fence; and, procuring him to be condemned, the young prince died 
u prion, The Czar having made himſelf maſter of Finland, he in- 
raded Sweden itſelf, dettroying their copper and iron works, and burn- 
ing and plundering the country in a terrible manner. But this was 

| N | After 
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after the death of Charles XII. King of Sweden, when the Pri 
+ gen was upon the throne of Waben : „ 
im advantageous terms of peace; and it was at length concluded 
the year 1721, that Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and the diſtrict of W c 
burg in Finland, ſhould be confirmed to Ruſſia. About the ſame ti — 
the Czar took upon himſelf the title of Emperor of all the Ruſſias : — 
he was afterwards acknowledged as ſuch by almoſt all the pow oY 
© 2: e. | | ow 
The Czar, taking advantage of the civil wars in Perſi > hi 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral 5 in that kingdom in — — 
of rem ee coaſts of the Caſpian ſea. ; 2 
out the ſame time he obliged his ſubjects to ſwear th 
bey whomſoever he {ſhould 8 his — after we ry 
pointed the Empreſs Catherine Alexiewna, being his ſecond wife 5 
ſucceed him; and dying in the year 1724, ſhe aſcended the throne d 
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Ruſſia. : , 

The King of Denmark having ſeized on that part | 
Sleſwick which belongs to the Hob of Re ee | , 8 
quipping a ſtrong fleet, which the Danes imagined was for the recove . 
of Sletwick, which belonged to her ſon-in-law the Duke of Holden = 
the Danes applied to England for protection againſt the Ruſſians; x 4 
the Swedes did alſo at the ſame time, Seeber . of another invaſion "a 
Whereupon his Britiſh: Majeſty ſent a ſquadron of men of war into th _ 
Baltic, under the command of Sir Charles Wager, to protect both na. 8 
tions againſt the Ruſſrans; and, as it was given out, to prevent the Ruſ my 
ſians bringing over the pretender to England, though the Czarina de a 
«+ 0 it * K Ren 8 into her thoughts, Sir John Norris was ſent = 
with another adron into the Balti | "4s 
the ſame een | . hos m__ we 

The Czarina dying after a reign of two years, Peter, a mi „grand 
On of Peter the Great, and ha of the ene . . died in — mn 
was advanced to the throne of Ruſſia by the appointment of the lat Mor 
Czarina - to whom the prime miniſter, Prince Menzikoff, procure i yy 
his daughter to be eſpoufed. But the Ruſſians, reſenting Fs inſo⸗ * 
lence, cauſed him to be baniſhed into Siberia. Prince Dolgoruki, th dach 
next miniſter, ſplit upon the ſame rock Menzikoff had done, by cn a 
his daughter to be contracted to the young Emperor. For the Crat oy 
dying 0 the imall pox ſoon after, Prince Dolgeruki was alſo baniſhel S T 
into Siberia by the Empreſs Anne, ſucceſſor of Peter II. not only fa Dur 
cauſing his daughter to eſpouſe the late Emperor, but for obliging the bo 
Empreſs to ſign an inſtrument at her acceſſion, whereby ſhe transferrel 5 
great part of her authority to the ſtates; though ſhe found mean "a 
* ng through it, and reigned as deſpotically as any of her prede es 
ceſſors. 

The King of Poland Auguſtus II. dying in 1733, the Czarina and = 
the Emperor of Germany, by their influence, advanced his ſon Air terſh 
guſtus III. to the throne of Poland, though the French faction hat To 
proclaimed Staniſlaus ; which being reſented by the French King, wht fie | 
had married the daughter of Staniſlaus, that monarch, with his allie 5 
the Kings ot Spain and Sardinia, invaded the Emperor's dominions it ne 
Italy and Germany. | tor 

The Ruſſians ſent 30,000 men as far as the Rhine, to the aſſiſtane IJ 


ef the Germans; but the Emperor being forſaken by all the reſt of hů 
allies 
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rinceſſ es, was forced to yield up Naples and Sicily to the King of Spain's 
fferet pn Don Carlos; and the Duke of Lorrain was forced to exchange Lor- 
led i rain for Tuſcany in Italy. This war was no ſooner ended; but the 
Wey Turks invaded Ruſſia and the empire of Germany; and though the 
time Ruſmaus were ſucceſsful on their fide, over - running Crim Tartary and 
and Little Tartary twice, and taking Oczakow, and other places on the 


ers 0 


e him. 


Black ſea; yet the Emperor being driven out of Servia, and Belgrade 
belieged. he found himſelf under a neceſſity of clapping up a peace, 
E-wichout including the Ruſſians his allies, After which the Ruſſians 
cularh were obliged to relinquiſh all their conqueſts on the Black ſea, and 
make as good terms as they could for themſelves ; and not long be- 
uld 0 WW fore, the Czarina ſurrendered to the Perſians all the conqueſts Peter 
8 ap- the Great had made in that kingdom, near the ſhores of the Caſpian 
e, uß es. | | 
rone of The Czarina Anne, dying on the 28th of October 1740, appointed 
for her ſucceſſor John, the ſon of Anthony Ulric, Duke of Brunſwick- 
ichy d Wolfembuttle, and of Anne his wife, daughter of Charles Duke of 


rina e. Mecklenburg, and the Princeſs Katharine, who was daughter of the 
ecoven lte Czar John, elder brother of Peter the Great. During the mino- 
olitein, WW rity of the young Emperor, who was ſcarce ſix months old at his acceſ- 
ins; a fon, Count Biron, Duke of Courland, had been nominated _— by 
waſion, the late Czarina; which the Princeſs Anne, the Emperor's mother, i- 


nto the magining ſhe was better intitled to, if not to the throne itſelf, ordered 


oth na. Count Munich to aporehend the Duke of Courland, cauſed him to be 
ne Rub tried for hich treaſoa, and condemned to die; but was content with 
ina oa baniſhing him to Siberia. After that the aſſumed the regency : but did 
was ſent 


not enjoy it long: for the Ruſſian guards and generals of the army, con- 
n muct piring with the Princeſs Eliſabeth, youngeſt daughter of Peter the 
he Great, proclaimed her Empreſs on the 5th of December 1741; and the 
grand. infant Emperor, with his father and mother the Duke and Ducheſs of 


| priſon i Brunfvick- Wolfembuttle, were made priſoners, together with Count 
the . Munich, and Oſterman the chancellor. The ſentences paſſed againſt 
rocure 


the family of the Dolgoruki's, and other noblemen, in the reign of the 


us inſo- Empreſs Anne, were reverſed; and the Duke of Courland was recalled 


uki, tag {rom his exile in Siberia. Count Munich and Oſterman were condemned 
' cauling BB io die, and led to the place of execution; but their ſentence was chan- 
he Czar ocd into baniſhment to Siberia. it 

baniſhel The Czarina Eliſabeth, ſoon after her acceſſion, invited the young 
only for Duke of Holitein (deſcended from her elder filter) into Ruſſia, declared 
ging tie lin hier heir, and gave him the title of Grand Prince of Ruſſia; where- 
_—_— upon he relinquiſhed his pretenſions to the throne of Sweden, to which 
Fan 


he was alſo next heir, profeſſed himſelf of the Greek church, and was 
dterwards married to the Princeſs Alexiewna of Anhalt Zerbſt, by whom 
e had iſſue a fon, named Paul Petrowitz : for whole birth great rejoicings 
vere made in England, and other foreign countries, as well as at Pe- 
teridurg, the capital of Ruſſia. | 
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Tion 5 an the mean time, a war breaking out between Ruſſia and Sweden, 
ing, * de Sreedes were defeated, and the Ruſſians made an entire conqueſt of 
his a n 20/and, Moſt part whereof, however, they relinquithed at a ſucceed- 
inions it 


ug treaty; the Ruſſians retaining only Weyburg, and tome ocher ter- 

orcs eaſt ot the river Kymen. ; \ | 

Deptember 30. 1755, the Empreſs of Ruſſia concluded a treaty 

e his nation; whereby ſhe agreed to keep in readineſs for four 
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years; for the ſervice of his Britannic Majeſty, a body of 40,000 is 
fantry, and 15,000 cavalry.: and in conſideration thereof, his Majeſ 
agreed to pay her for that term 100, ooo 1. per annum until her tr 

were demanded, 500,000 l. per annum after they were demanded, ani 
had paſſed her own frontier. But upon our concluding a treaty with 
Pruſſia in January 1756, and the court of Vienna's concluding a treaty 
with France, her Ruflian Majeſty declared off from the treaty fl 
had made with us, rejected our promiled ſubſidy, and acceded to thi 


treaty between France and Vienna. In conlequence whereof, ſhe Open» 


ly declared againſt the King of Prutha before the end of that year: 
and next year her army, commanded by General Appraxin, entered the 
Pruffian territories, and on the 4th of July made themſelves maſters d 
Memel. 

Auguſt 30. 1756, there was a ſmart battle betwixt this Ruſſian ar- 
my and the Pruſſian army under Marſhal Lehwald; who, with an ar. 
my of only 30,000 men, attacked the Ruſſian army of 80,000, {trongly 
intrenched at Groſs Jaggerſdorff, and at the beginning with great fut. 


ceſs; but finding it impoſſible to force all their intrenchments, he wa 


at laſt obliged to retreat to his old camp at Wehlau; and though the 
Ruilians boaſted of their having obtained a complete victory, yet they 
began to retreat September 13, and retired into winter quarters about 
Memel, and in Courland. 


January 16. 1758, the Rufſian army, now commanded by Gene | 


ra! Fermer, having again entered Pruſſia, made themſelves maſter 
of that whole province without oppoſition ; and in July they entered 
Germany. Among the events of which country their progreſs may be 
ſeen. | 
January 5. 1762, died Eliſabeth Empreſs of Ruffia ; and was ſuc 
ceeded by the Grand Prince of Ruſlia, Duke of Holſtein, by the name 


of Peter III.; who preſently agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms with th: 


King of Pruſſia; and ſoon after concluded, not only a peace, but a 
alliance with that prince. In conſequence whereof, the Ruſſian army 
in Sileſia left the Auſtrian, and on the 29th of June joined the Pruſſian 
army. | 

Peter began his reign with ſeveral acts, which, at the time of iſſuing 
them, were looked upon as public bleſſings; ſuch as, declaring the Rut 
fian nobility to be free, and upon an equal footing with thoſe of thei 
degree in the other ſtates in Europe; ſupprefling the ſecret inguijition, 
by which every man of rank was expoſed to the danger of being con- 
demned to the higheſt puniſhments, without knowing the reaſons ; and 
prohibiting the further uſe of the &7out and battogge in puniſhing the 
ſoldiers. Without waiting, however, till he might gradually eſtabliſ 


himſelf in the throne, and the affections of his ſubjects, he began to 


n:: ke innovations with reſpect to the common ꝝſages in the religion 0 
the country, which gave occaſion for eaſily raiſing up enemies again 
him among both the clergy and the people. | | 

On the gth of July that year, the guards, and ſome other regiments, 
proclaimed his confort ſole Empreſs of all the Ruflias, by the name o 
Catharine II. at the fame time declaring Peter III. degraded from the 


imperial dignity ; after which the received the oath of allegiance from 


the clergy and grandees then at Peterſburg. The new ſole Empres 
that ſame day marched, at the head of a conſiderable body of troops 
againſt her huiband; who ſolemnly renounced the crown, and — 
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ten into cuſtody, He was an inſtance of the obſervation, That when 
once crowned heads are confined to priſan, they are ſeldom far from 
death. The 14th of that ſame month he died at Peterſhoff, of a vio- 
l-nt cholic, as was ſaid, occaſioned by an hemorrhoidal diſorder, to 
which he had formerly been ſubject. Among the reaſons aſſigned, in 
public manifeſtos, for dethroning him, the following ſeem to deſerve 
particular notice: That the foundations of the Greek church had been 
Haken, and its traditions expoſed to ruin; that domeſtic regulations, 
the baſis of the country's welfare, had been totally overturned; that 
he had taken an averſion to the regiment of guards; that he had been 
a perſecutor of his conſort and his fon ; nay, that he had given orders 


| for taking away his conſort's life. The new Empreſs recalled her troops 


from all parts of Germany, and ſet herſelf to the improvement of arts, 
the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, and the removing of the difficulties 
under which foreign trade laboured. 

In June of 1764, ſhe obtained from the convocation-diet of Poland, 
for herſelf and her ſucceſſors, the title of Emperor or Empreſs of all 


e Ruſſias; a recogniſance which till then had neyer been made by that 


nation, 

July 16. that fame year, John depoſed from being Emperor in 1741, 
as already taken notice of, was murdered in the fortreſs of Schluſſel- 
burg. Various reflections, ſome of them not very honourable to the 
court, were made on that occaſion, 
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[Part of the ancient SCANDINAVIA, which comprehends 


SWEDEN, DENMARK, and Norwar, |] 


Situation and Extent, 


IO | 1 3 
Between J and E. Lon. 800 miles in length. 
1 | Fs 

{x Lat. 


500 miles in breadth, 
69 | 
Boundaries.) B by Norwegian Lapland, on the north; by 
i Ruſſia, on the eaſt; by the Baltic ſea, which di- 
vides it from Germany, on the ſouth; and by the ſeas called the Sound. 
and the Scaggerac, with the Doſrine hills, which divide it from Den- 
mark and Norway, on the weſt. 


Grand Diviſons, Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
{ Thorne Lapmark, — ] [ Thorne, E. Lon. 22-45. 
| N. Lat. 65-45. 


56 
Between and 


1. Lapland, and | Kimi Lapmark, 1 


Kimi. 
Weſt Bothnia, J Lula Lapmark, — Lula. 
Norch, Pithia Lapmark, — | Pithia. 

Uma Lapmark, — Uma, 
© Weſt Bothnia, — } | Rataa, 


N 3 Grand 
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Grand Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, | 1 
( Uplandia,  —— J L e E. Lon. 18. 2 
9.0. Ire 
4 Upſal. ; 
8 | . Fn 
Weſtmania, Aroſia. | 
2, Sweden proper Nericia, — Orebro. 5 
in the Middle, } Geſtricia, — Geſte. . 
+ 4. | Helfingia, ——— | | Dilſbo. - 
Dalecarlia, | Hedmora. 3 
Medelpedia, — aal. f 
Angermania,— Hernoſand. Tl 
L Jemptia, — ] CReſtundt. mos 
F Eaſt Gothland, — J f Norkoping. - 
Welt Gothland, — Gottenburg, E. Lon, 11, Tal 
30. N. Lat. 58. for 
| Smaland, — | Calmar. 8 
Wermeland Carolſtadt ; 
3. Gothland, — 1. 83 EW z. 
. a 
Bleking, — | Chriſtianſtadt, Carel. 0 
| {croon, 
(Halland, — } | Helmſted, By 
Eaſt Bothnia, 1 Nakarleby. Py 
[ eee — | N * 
avoloxia, — Koſkimpe Ul 
A th 
„ ti 
inland roper, — = | Abo, E. Lon, 21-30, 
195 N. Lat. 66-30. th 
at. 66-30. 
l | | Raſeburg. a ( 
The remainder of Finland, viz, Kexholm, and Carelia, of which 
Þ Wyburg is the capital, have been mentioned in the * of me 
} Ruiha, to which they belong at preſent, 8 Wi 
} { Weſtern Pomerania, J Stralfund, E. Lon. 13 ” 
i part; - 22. No Lat. 54-23: 
\ In els — Wiſmar. ar. 
| Bremen and Ferden, Bremen, E. Lon. 8-20 a 
| now annexed to the N. Lat. 53-25- m. 
5. Territories in 
Pmany, late- benen of ee ee, i Ferden. e Pa 
U y belonging = euxponts, or Verbrug- > 5 . 
F den | gen, in the Palati- N. Lat. 49 2 _ 
lt $A nate, now belonging 
| to its own prince; | tes 
who was in 1759 ge- . th 
neral in chief of the W. 
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(Gothlands, — | 9 mg 18. l. 0 
1 3 ö 4 Il 
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Meuntaint.] The moſt noted hills are the Dofrine mountains, which 


run from north to ſouth, between Sweden and Norway, for many hun- 
dred miles. 


Lakes,] There are abundance of lakes in Sweden : of which the chief 
are, 1, The Mellar lake, on which Stockholm ſtands; 2. The Wener; 
z. The Wetter; 4. Cajania; and, 5. Jende. 


Rivers.) There are few navigable rivers, but a multitude of tor- 
rents, which deſcend precipitately from their mountains, The chief 
rivers are, 1. Torne, which riſes in Norwegian Lapland, and, run- 
ning from north to ſouth, falls into the bottom of the Bothnic gulf, 
There are a great many copper and iron mines near the banks of it, 
and abundance of mills on the ſtream, and forges for working their metal. 


The filkermen who live on the banks of this river, exchange their 


falted and dried fiſh, furs, and skins, with their ſouthern neighbours, 
for cloathing and proviſions, the ſoil of Lapland producing but little 
corn or vegetables. Inſtead of corn, they grind the white inward bark 
of the fir-trees, of which they make a kind of bread. 2. The river Kimi; 
z. Lula; 4. Pithia; and, 5. Uma; all fall into the ſame bay of 
Bothnia; 6. The river Dalecarlia, riſes in the Dofrine mountains, 
and, running from welt to eaſt, falls into the Bothnic gulf between the 
provinces of Upland and Geſtricia; 7. The river Keymen in Finland, 


runs from north to ſouth, through the lake of Jende, and calls into 
the gulf of Finland, 


Seas, ] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulfs of Bothnia and Fine 
land, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the weſt of Sweden are 
the Categate ſea, and the Sound, a ſtrait about four miles over, which 
divides Sweden from Denmark. 

Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in 
the year; nor are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauie 
a current ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean, 


Face of the Country, and Air.] Sweden abounds with barren rocks and 
mountains covered with ſnow near nine months in the year, which, 
with its northern ſituation, occaſions this country to be exceſſive cold 
in winter; though the little ſummer they have is warm enough. 


Sol and Produce.] This is generally a barren country, though there 
are lome fruitful vallies. It does not produce corn enough for the in- 
habitants ; they import it therefore from Poland or Livonia, Their 
mines of copper and iron make them ſome amends, being very rich, 
particularly in the provinces of Torne and Dalecarlia, They abound 
in furs and skins; as they do alſo in pitch, tar, fir-timber, and other 
naval ſtores. | 

Animals.} Their horſes and neat cattle are but ſmall; but their hor- 
fes are 10 hardy, that they will bear the Jongcit journies, and are, on 
that account, eſteemed more than the largeit German horſes. The 
wool of their theep is coar{e, and only fit ſor the cloathing of the com- 
mon people. Their wild beaſts are bears, wolves, elks, deer, foxes, 
bares, and ſquirrels; of which the three laſt turn white in winter, as 
'ney do in Ruſſia. They have plenty of tame and wild fowl. The 
reder is a fowl as big as a turkey, and the fleſh much admired; the 
bras is as big as a hen; and there is a bird called the yerper, much 
like à partrid ge; and another beautiful bird, the ſize of a feldifare, the 
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feathers tipped with ſcarlet. There are few pigeons, the northern 
countries abounding with birds of prey, ſuch as eagles, hawks, Ge. 
which deſtroy the breed. There are the fame fiſh in their ſeas and 
freth waters as we have; many of which they ſalt up, and theſe ſerve 
jor part of their winter-proviſion, | 8 
Manufacture and Traffic.) Their principal manufactures are thoſe of 
hardware; braſs, and iron, of which they export a great deal, 
wrought and unwrought: but to no countries do they export greater 
quantities, and to greater advantage, than to England; from whence 
they receive filver, and ſometimes crown: pieces, for their iron, it is 
ſaid; though the Engliſh might receive the ſame articles from their 
plantations, and exchange their own manuſactures for them. Of this 
the parliament were ſo ſenſible, that in 17 57 they made an act for import- 
ing pig-iron from the plantations, duty free, into any part of Great 
Britain; but bar-iron is only to be imported to London. As to the 
French, they exchange their ſugars, wines, and filk, for the produce of 
Sweden, as the Dutch do their ſpices. And the Swedes do not only 
ell the ſouthern nations naval ſtores and timber, but ſhips ready rig- 
ged, particularly a large ſquadron of men of war to the French in the 
year 1748. ü 5 
Roval Style.] The King's ſtyle is, Kino of the Goth and Vandalt, 
Great Prince of Finland, Dake of Schonen, Pomeren, &c. 


Arm.] The King of Sweden bears quarterly, In the firſt and 
fourth azure, three crowns, Or, two in chief, and one in baſe for Swe- 
den, In the ſecond and third, Barry argent and azure, a lion, Or, 
crowned gules, for Finland. For the creit a crown royal, adorned 
with eight flowers, and cloſed by as many demicircles, terminating in 
2 monde, Or. The ſupporters two lions, Or, crowned with the ſame, 
"i he motto, Dominus protector mens, | 


Forces,) The forces of Sweden arc a well-regulated militia : Each 
province 35 ovt!iged to find its proportion of ſoldiers, according to the 
number of farms it contains, Ivery farm of 60 l. or 70 l. per annum, 
is charged with a foot-ſoldier, furniſhing him with diet, lodging, and 
crdinary cloaths, and about twenty thillings a year in money; or elle 2 
I'ttle wooden houle is built him by the farmer, who allows him hay and 
paſturage for a cow, and plows and ſows land enough for him to ſup- 

Þiy him with bread ; which a married ſoldier uſually chuſes, rather 
than quartering on the farmer: and both the recruiting and maintain- 
ing the foot-ioidiers is entirely at the expence of the country. 

The officers of horſe and foot are maintained out of lands belonging 
to the republic; every officer having a houſe and a portion of land al. 
ſigned him in that part of the country where his regiment is quartered, 
with the rents of other farms to the value of his pay. 1 

The ſoldiers are ſubject to the civil magiſtrates while they reman 


in quarters, but when called out into actual ſervice, they are under mi- 


litary diſcipline. Every company performs their exerciſes once a- 
month, every regiment twice a-year, when only they wear the King's 
cloaths, which at other times are laid up in their churches, But the 
guards and forces of Pomerania are not upon this foot, but paid in 
money out of the treaſyry, Se ps 
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Before the loſs of Livonia and Bremen they had fifteen regiments of 
horie, amounting to 17,000 men; twenty-eight of foot, 35,000 men; 
ane regiment of guards, 2000; the forces of Pomerania, Bremen, 
and Ferden, fix regiments, 6000; amounting in the whole to 60,0000 
effective men. 


Navy.) The Swediſh royal navy conſiſts of about 40 men of war of 
the line. | | 


Revenues, and Species of Taxes.) The revenues of the republic are 
computed to amount to about one million Sterling per annum, ariſing 
from the crown-lands and cuſtoms ; the ſilver and copper mines; tithes, 
which the crown deprived the clergy of at the reformation z poll- 
money fines ; ſtamped paper, and other duties payable on proceedings 
at law, The poll-tax, levied only on the peaſants, is twelve pence per 
head, for all above ſixteen and under fixty years of age. | 


Perſons and Habits.) The Swedes are generally of a large ſtature, 
robuſt conſtitutions, and bred very hardy. Their hair uſually inclines 
to yellow, like that of other northern people. The women that are 
not much expoſed, have good complexions, and tolerable features: but 
the peaſants, and the lower rank of people, are coarſe enough; for 
the men make their wives and daughters do all the common drudgeries 
in huſbandry, and the moſt laborious employments. The women go to 
plough, thraſh out the corn, row upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, 
and carry burdens, 


Chathing.] The cloathing of the better ſort of people in winter is 
jars, and the common people make their cloaths of ſheep-ſkins, with 
the woot on. Such warm cloathing is very neceſſary here; for thoſe 
that want it, ſometimes loſe their limbs by the ſeverity of the weather. 
The uſual remedy for frozen noſes or fingers is to rub them with ſnow ; 
for if they come near the fire, or into their ſtoves, they endanger the 
Jols of them, As to the fathion of their cloaths, it differs but little 
from that of the Germans or our own. And as they want heat in this 


country, ſo they do light; for they have ſcarce five hours day-light in 
December, | 


Genius ond Temper. ] As to their genius and temper, their hiſtorian 
Puffendorff obſerves, that they have a becoming gravity, and are fond 
ct making a grand appearance, above their circumſtances ; that they 
are weil verted in the arts of diſſimulation, and are extremely jealous 
and diſtruſtſul; and that they have not patience to make themſelves 
maiters of any ſcience 6r mechanic art. Another remarks, that the 


1 


dwedes are ſeldom endowed with an eminent ſhare of vivacity or preg - 


nn wit; and yet by induſtry, experience, and travelling, ſome of 
taem ave made very great men, But this ſeems not to be the talent 
"i147 nation; they are more apt to ſit down with a ſuperficial know- 
ldge, than purſue their ſtudies to any degree. They are much better 
Tatited for a life ot labour and fatigue than of art and curioſity. 

Their common ſoldiers endure cold, hunger, and hard marches, to 
Wmiration, Ie nobility and gentry are men of courage, and of a 
Facefol mien; they will not condeſcend to accept any employment in 
de charch, or to practiſe law or phyſic, any more than they will ex- 
freve trade, Their tradeſmen are given to over-reach and impoſe on 
Km they deal with; and their peaſants, who live in a wretched poor 
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way, uſually make their own cloaths, ſhoes, and inſtruments of tur. 
bandry, after a bungling manner. Thoſe that can afford it, are gui. 
ty of as great exceſſes in eating and drinking as the Germans. 


Diverſionc.] The chief diverſions here, as in other northern KY 
tions, are ſcating, running races in ſledges, and failing in yachts upon 


zhe ice, which they do with incredible ſwiftneſs, much beyond any 
veſſel in the water. 


Antiquities and Curigſities.] Among their curioſities may be reckoned 
their mines of ſilver, copper, and iron, which are vaſtly deep and ſpa. 
£10us, and have been wrought for many ages. Copper is ſo plentifyl 
Here, that they cover their great churches and palaces with it. 

Among their antiquities are many funeral inſcriptions, rudely cut 
on rocks, or rough hewn ſtone, in the ancient Gothic language and 
Runic character. They have alſo, in manuſcript, a tranſlation of the 
Evangeliſts into the Gothic language, 1300 years old, done by: 
biſhop af the Goths in Thrace, of which this is the only manuſcript 
copy. 

The Swediſh Laplanders, the molt ignorant mortals in this part d 
the world, are charged with being conjurers, and are ſaid to have done 
ſuch feats by the magic art, as do not come at all thort of miracles, 
It is pretended, that they will give the ſailors ſuch winds as they want 
in every part of their voyage; that they can inflict and cure diſeaſes at 
any diltance ; and inſure people ſucceſs in their undertakings ; and yet 
they are juſt ſuch poor, miſerable wretches, as uſed to be ig with 
witchcraft here, and cannot command ſo much as the neceſſaries df 
Hife; and indeed, none but very credulous and ignorant people give 
credit to ſuch tables at this day, though the whole world ſeems to hare 
been bewitched in believing them formerly. 


Language.] The language of the Swedes is à dialect of the Teuto 
nic, or ancient Dutch. Their Pater-notter is of the following tenor, 
Fader war ſum aſt i himmelen, helgate ward titt namyn ; lillcomme till 
recte; ſhe tin wilie ſa fa jordenne ſom i himmelen.; war dagligs brod gif 
o dagh ; och forlat oft wara ſkulder, fa ſom ot wi forlaton them if: 
 Ryldige aro; och inledh of icte i freſtelſe, uthan frails uf i fra onde: ti 
ij let arr titt, och machten, och earligheten, i ewigheet, Amen. 

Religion.) The Swedes were Pagans till the ninth century, when 9 
Sigitrid, a native of Britain, planted Chriſtianity amongſt them, The 
reſormation commenced here at the beginning of the 16th century, un 
the reign of Guſtavus Erickion, ho promoted it as well upon ſecular 
as religious views. Ihe clergy were his enemies, and 1 rick; 
whereupon he ſei:z ed their lands, and united them to the crown, leaving 
the clergy bit a lender maintenance. 

Luthcranitm is the only religion profeſſed here; they tolerate no other, 
The Archbiſhop of Uplal is Primate of Sweden, having ſeven fuilrz 
Zans under him. The Archbiibop's revenues do not amount to mort 
than 400 l. per annum; and the biſhops revenues are proportionad! 
ſmall. There are eight or ten ſuperintendents, with much the lan? 
power as biſhops, Their clergy are all mean people, the ſons of pct 
fants and mechanics, and have but a third of the tithes of the part. 
es, and a {mall portion of glebe, che reſt having been ſeized by d 
crown. | 
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tuf. The chief differences between the Lutherans and Calviniſts are, that 
gui the Luiherans have biſhops and ſuperintendents for the government of 

the church; whereas the Calvinitt clergy are all equal, and govern 
3 her churches by a preſbytery, from -whence they are called Pre/byte- 
3 „% with us. Another thing they differ in is, the corporal preſence 
4 an in he lacrament of the Lord's ſupper. The Lutherans hold conſub- 
hy antiation, 212. that in taking the elements, the body and blood of 

Chriit are conſubſtantiated, and taken with them, not the elements 
koned tranſubttantiated into the body and blood of our Saviour; whereas the 
d ſpas Calvinitts eſteem this ſacrament only a commemoration of our Saviour's 
ntiful death. Laſtly, the Lutherans look upon a man as a free agent, that 

he can chuſe good or evil; whereas the Calviniſts maintain, that every 
ly cut action of a man's life is decreed, and that he has no freedom of 
RAY choice, | | 
BY Archbiſhoprics and Biſhoprics. ] The only archbiſhopric in Sweden, 


uſcript 


or in any Lutheran country, is that of Upſal. 
thoſe of Gottenburg, Lunden, Linkopping, Abo, Wexio, Stregnes, 


and Scara. 


The biſhoprics are 


art of 
e done Univerſities, ] Their univerſities are Upſal, Lunden, and Abo; and 
racles, thoſe ſcarce ever frequented by people of diſtinction; the Swedith no- 
y want bility and gentry deſpiſing all learning as pedantry. 
. c O0 1 N $. 3 
ed with A gold ducat of Sweden is, — — — 00 9 3 
ries 0f An eight-mark piece of ſilver, — — 4-4 
le give A four-mark piece, — 8 
to han There are copper coins (ſome as big as a man's hand) of ſeveral va- 
lues; and as they frequently pay foreign merchants in copper, the 
Teuts merchants take wheelbarrows with them, inſtead of bags, when they 
g tenor, are to receive money, 
ume till 
P 29 Revolutions and memorable events. 
ndo: til HE Goths, the ancicnt inhabitants of this country, have had the 
reputation of ſubduing all the ſouthern nations in Europe; but it 
iS not to be ſuppoſed that this nation ſingly could effect thoſe mighty 
when $ PP 1 ung; gt) 
1 conqueſts; they were, no doubt, joined by the Normans, Danes, 
tury, i dazons, Vandals, and other people, and by many adventurers in Ger- 
\ foculs many, and other countries through which they paſſed, in hopes of 
<a waring the plunder of the world with them, and poſſeſſing warmer 
| . elimates. | | 


It appears that the countries of Scandinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and 


10 other, Norway) were ſometimes under the dominion of one prince, and at o- 
n ſuffra aer times had each of them their reſpective ſovereigns. In the year 
to mort 15255 Sweden being ſubject to Denmark, Guſtavus Erickſon, a Swediſh 
1 bleman, aſſembled the miners of Palecarlia, with whom he had li- 
the fan! under ground for ſome time, and joining other advocates of liberty, 
8 of per raed ſuch a force, that he expelled the Danes out of this kingdom ; 
de pati. Fratitude for which ſervice, the Swedes firſt elected him their King, 


ed by the 
Ti 


1% aterwards mad? the crown hereditary in his family. 
Guſtavus Adolphus, ho alcended this throne une 1611, the moſt 
55 powerful 


- 
88 — —ũ— . 
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powerful protector of the Proteſtants in Germany, ſubdued Ingria, Li. 


vonia, and Pomerania; but was killed at the battle of Lutzen near 
Leipſic, 1633. 

Queen Chriſtina, his daughter, ſucceeded him; in whoſe reign the 
treaty of Weliphalia was concluded (1648); whereby Bremen, Verden, 
and Pomerania, in Germany, were ceded and confirmed to Sweden, 

Queen Chriſtina reſigned the throne, changed her religion, and re- 
tired into a convent at Rome in 1654. | 

Charles Guſtavus, her nephew, who ſacceeded her, drove the Danes 
oat of the provinces of Schonen, Smalland, Halland, and Bleking, in 
South Gothland. 

Charles XI. his fon ſucceeding him in 1660, and being ſucceſsful in 
iis wars againſt the Danes, the ſtates of Sweden agreed to ſurrender 
all their rights and privileges they had not parted with before, to the 
King, and make him abſolute. 

Charles XII. his fon ſucceeding him in 1697, the Poles, Danes, Ruſ- 
Hans, and Pruſſians, entered into a confederacy, and invaded his terri- 
tories, in 1700, on all ſides, during his minority; but the Engliſh and 


Dutch ſending a ſquadron of men of war to the aſſiſtance of the Swedes, 


the Danes were compelled to make peace with Charles. Atter that he 
tranſported 20,000 men into Livonia, and defeated Peter the Great, 
who was beſieging Narva with 100,000 Ruſſians. The ſame yeat 
Charles defeated Auguitus II. King of Poland, who was beſieging Ri- 
ga. He aſterwards depoſed Auguſtus, and ſet Staniflaus upon the 
rhrone of Poland in 1704. Then he followed Auguſtus into Saxony, 
and lad his country under contribution. After his return into Poland, 
de penetrated far into Kuſſia, with a deſign to depoſe the Czar, as was 
apprehended ; but part of his army that was following him with ſup- 
plies being cut off by the Ruſſians, he was himſelf defeated by the Czar, 
as he was beſieging Poltoway, and fled into Turky, where he reſided 
ſeveral years: nor could the Turks force him to return home, till they 
fired the palace at Bender about his ears, which they had aſſigned him 
for his reſidence, | 

At length he returned through Germany to Stralſund in Pomerania, 


Where he was beſieged by the ſame allies that begun the war againſt 


him; and having defended the town ſeveral months, when it was no 
tonger tenible, embarked for Stockholm. He afterwards  meditated 
the ſiege of Copenhagen, but was prevented by the Britiſh fleet, either 
to fruſtrate his deſign of recovering Bremen and Verden from the E- 
jector of Hanover, or to diſappoint an invaſion of Britain, which he 
was ſuppoied to have deſigned in favour of the pretender. Whereup- 
an he invaded Norway, and leying ſiege to Frederickſhall, op the 
frontiers of that kingdom, he was killed in the trenches by a musket- 
ball, in 1718. 

The conſtitution changed.] The Swedes, weary of an arbitrary g0- 
vernment, upon the death of Charles, elected Ulrica Eleonora, his 
youngeſt ſiſter, Queen; in which choice they were ſapported by the 
army, which was commanded by the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, her 


conſort; but it was upon condition ſhe would transfer the ſupreme | 


power to the fates, and acknowledge the held the kingdom of them; 
«bich ſhe fubmitted to; and having reigned two years, the reſigned 
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the crown in favour of her conſort the Prince of Heſſe, who was elect- 
ed King in her ſtead, on the like condition as ſhe had been advanced 
to the throne. But this prince was not able to defend- the kingdom 
againſt the Ruſſians, who invaded Sweden, plundered the country, and 
deſtroyed their copper and iron works: whereypon, at the requeſt of 
the Swedes, 2 fleet was ſent into the Baltic by the King of Great 
Britain to protect that kingdom. | 

The Queen of Sweden dying without iſſue, the Swedes elected the 
Duke of Holſtein Gottorp, ſon of the elder ſiſter of Charles XII. to 
ficceed to that crown after the death of his late Majeſty ; but the 
Duke rendering himſelf incapable of the crown. of Sweden, by accept- 
ing the reverſion of the Ruſſian empire, the Swedes made choice! of the 
Duke of Holſtein Eutin, Biſhop of Lubec, who is now upon the throne. 

The conditions on which the Prince of Heſſe was advanced to the 
throne of Sweden were, That he. ſhould renounce Calviniſm, in 
which he was educated, and all ſovereign power, and acknowledge 
he held the crown of the ſtates; and declare that Lutheraniſm was the 
only true religion, and that he ſhould not conſent to the toleration of 
any other; that the raiſing. of taxes, and — of laws, thould be 
velted in the itates only, as well as the power of making peace and 
war; that the executive power ſhould be lodged in tourteen ſenators, 
choſen by the ſtates, or diet, of whom the King thould be preſident; 
but that he ſhould not meddle with the public money, or diſpoſe of a- 
ny commiſſions, civil or military, without the conſent of the ſenate. 

The like articles the Duke of Holſtein Eutin ſubſcribed and ſwore to 
when he was declared ſucceſſor to the crown of Sweden. Their Kings 
were elective for many hundred years, and as much reſtrained and li- 
mited as at preſent, till the ſtates made ſome of their victorious Kings 
a compliment of their liberties, 

The Swedes likewiſe joined in the laſt war againſt the King of Pruſ- 
ſa; for having in 1757 ſent a body of troops to Stralſund, under the 
command of General Hamilton, they invaded the Pruſſian dominions 
in September, and publiſhed a manifeſto, dated October 10. decla- 
ring, that the King of Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, could not diſpenſe with himſelf from , attacking the King of 
Pruſſia; it being now the faſhion among the potentates of Europe, firſt 
to give the blow, and then to give the reaton, But as the war was 
diagrecable, not only to the people, bur atto to the King of Sweden, 
that nation never made ſo mean an appearance as they did in the laſt. 
The King of Pruſſia being ſurrounded with enemies, he could not 
ſpare to keep an army conſtantly in Weſtern Pomerania, therefore the 
dwedes every ſummer made ſome impreſſion upon his territories ; but 
as ſoon as he had repulſed his enemies in other parts, or they had reti- 
red into winter-quarters, he ſent an army thither, upon whoſe ap- 

roach the Swedes retreated into Stralſund, ſo that no general engage- 
ment happened during the whole war; and upon Ruſſia's making 
peace with the King of Pruſſia, the Swedes likewite made their peace, 
wich was concluded April 7. 1762, upon the terms of leaving all 
things as they ſtood at the beginning of the war, | 


| Preſent State,J As to the preſert conſtitution of their government, 
it coulitts of ſour eſtates, with a prince at their head, who has the ſtyle 
and ſtate of a King, but very little of che authority cf a ſovereign. 

| The 
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The four eſtates are, 1. the nobility and gentry; 2. the clergy; 
3. the burgeſſes; and 4. the peaſants, 1 5 1 , 


1. With the nobility, and repreſentatives of the gentry, the colonels, 


lieutenant-colonels, majors, and captains of every regiment, fit and vote. 
2. The clergy ele& one from every rural deanery, (conſiſting each 
of ten pariſhes), which, with the biſhops and ſuperintendents, amount. 
ing to about 200, repreſent that body. % RY 
3. The magiſtrates and council of every corporation ' ele& the 
burghers to repreſent them; of which there are four for Stockholm, 
and two for every other town, amounting to about 150. 
4. The peaſants chuſe one of their own number, and not a gentle- 
man, to repreſent them, out of every diſtrict, amounting to about 20, 
All theſe generally meet at Stockholm ; and after the ſtate of affairs 
has been repreſented tv them from the throne, they ſeparate, and fit 
in four ſeveral chambers or houſes ; in each whereof the votes of the 
majority conclude the reſt; but every chamber has a negative in the 
palling any law, | | 
The fenate, without whom the King can determine nothing, are re- 
duced by the laſt act of ſettlement to tourteen, and are elected in the 
following manner : Twenty-four of the nobility, or upper houſe, 
twelve of the clergy, and twelve burgeſſes, chuſe three perſons, on a 
vacancy, and preſent them to the King ; who appoints one of them to 
ſupply the vacancy ; but two of a family cannot be of the ſenate at 
the ſame time: and the peaſants have no vote in the election of a ſena- 
tor. When the King is abſent or ſick, the executive power is lodged 
in the ſenate, (and the King has no more than the caſting vote when 
preſent) ; but they are accountable to the diet for their adminiſtration, 
Every one of the ſuperior courts of juſtice has a ſenator for its 
preſident; and there are councils or boards eſtabliſhed to manage the 
public revenues; a war- office, commiſſioners of the admiralty, others 
for the mines, for commerce, and every other branch of buſineſs. 
Law-ſuits concerning the titles of eſtates are but of ſhort conti- 
nuance, all ſales and alienations of lands being regiſtered, as well as 
the incumbrances on them. People are allowed to plead their on 
cauſes if they think fit; and in fo little reputation is the profeſſion of 
the law in Sweden, that no gentleman will undertake it. Criminals 
for ſmall thefts are condemned to labour in the public works, fortih- 
cations, buildings, highways, ©c, And what is pecuhar to this coun 
try, they have courts of honour erected, where, if any gentleman ha 
received an affront, he may have ſatisfaction awarded him, The pu- 
niſhment of Popiſh prieſts here by caſtration, I have not met with any 
inſtance of, 
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HE King of Denmark's dominions conſiſt of, 1. Denmark pro. 
per; 2. Norway; 3. His German territories; and, 4. Eak 


and Weſt Greenland, and the iflands in the Atlantic ocean. | 
| ; DENMARE 
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D E N M AR K proper. 


Situation and Extent. 


F 


8 * 1 E 8 | 
Between and E. Lon, | [ 240 miles in length, 
| 50 | > Being 8 
9 ö 25 | N. Lat. agen breadth, 
5. - 


| Boundaries. J Onnded by the Scaggerac ſea, which divides it from 


Norway, on the north; ; by the Sound, which di- 


fouth; and by the German ſen, which divides it from Great Britain, 
en che welt. 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions, Ai 
Alburg, — J Alburg, E. Lon. 10. 
| Jutland, on the con- | , N. Lat . | | 
tinert, ſeparated | Wyburg, - Wyburg. 
from the iflands4 een ee | 4 Aarhuſen. 
by a [trait called Rypen, Rypen. 
the Lejer Belt. Sleſwic, Sleſwic, E. Lon. 9-45. 


N. Lat. 54-45. 
Copenhagen, E. Lon. 


5 
| N. Lat. 55-30. 
| 
| 


L 

Iſlands at the en- Zealand, 
trance of the Bal - 
tic ſea, Zealand, : 
the chief, is tink | Funen, 
ded from Sweden 3 
by a ſtrait called Laland,.— 
the Sound, and Falſter, 
from Funen, by Mona, 
another ſtrait call- Femeren,— 
ed the Great Belt, | Alſen, — 


Elſenore. 
Odenſee. 


Rutcopping. 
Naxhow. 


2328 
Stege. 
Borge. 

(Sonderberg. 


nl 
=] 
_y 
1] 
. 
J 
N O R W A V. 
Situation and Extent. 
=> Fe. Lon. | | 1000 miles in length. 
30 


Between ö | 
; Being 4 


58 «£ | 
e 0 and (xx. Lab: 900 miles in breadth, 
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rac ſea, 
Atl; antic ocean, on the weſt, 


vides it from Sweden, on the eaſt; by Germany and the Baltic, on the 


Boundaries. ] Boes by the Frozen ocean, on the north; by 
Sweden and Ruſſia, on the eaſt; by the Scagge- 
which ſeparates it Nen nn on the fouth ; n by * 
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Diviſions, Subdiviſions, Chief Towii: 
3 {| Wardhuys, or, Wardhupys, E. Lon. 28. 
North diviſion, Norwegian Lapland, N. Lat. 71. | 
Drontheim, and ? { Drontheim, E. Lon. ] 
= | 10-30. N. Lat. 64. 
Middle diviſion, Bergen, — Bergen, E. Lon. 6. F 
| N. Lat. 60. b 
(Stavanger. © 
: , © Aggerhuys, E. Lon. 11, h 
| 7 7 | EO N. Lat. 59. Fre: 
Southern diviſion, Anſlo, or Aggerhuys, “ dericitadr! Aue G 
Chriſtiana. 
Daniſſi territories in Germany. 5 
Diviſicns. Subdiviſions, Chief 8 f 


Holſtein proper, iel. E. Lon. 10. N. Lat. 
Holſtein, divided be- | | 54-32. ſubject to the 
tween the King Duke of Holſtein Gottory, 


f 
| 

of Denmark, the | Ditmarſh, — | Meldorp, ſubj. to Denmark, [ 
7 


2 


Dukes of Holſtein, | Stormar, — Hamburgh, E. Lon. 9-40, 
and the Imperial þ N. Lat. 54. Imperial, 


cities of Ham- 7 and Glucſtat and Altena, 
burgh and Lubec, | ſubject to Denmark. th 
already mentioned | Wagria, —, | | Lubec, E. Lon. 10-35. N 
in the circle of | Lat. 54-20. Imperial, and 
Lower Saxony, | Oldeſlow and Ploen, ſub,to bu 
5 } , che Duke of Holſtein Ploen. Ju 


ja: Oldenburg, C. ) (Oldenburg, E. Lon. 7-32 N cot 
in che Weſt: seln $ Lat. 53-35. and Delmar ff n. 


hurſt, ſubject to Denmark, 

Capes or Promontoriet.] 1. The North cape, in Norway, the mol 
northerly promontory of Europe; 2. The Naze, another point or cape 
in the {ſouth of Norway; and, 3. The Schaggerriff, the north point d 
Jutland, 


Rivers. ] There are innumerable rivers, or rather torrents, in Nor: 
way, which falling precipitately from the mountains, and running bit 
a thort courſe, are ſcarce any of them navigable beyond their mouths, 


Eaſt and Weſt GREENLAND, and the 18 E AND) 
in the Atlantic ocean. | 


EAST GREENLAND 


S ſituate between 10 and 30 deg. E. Lon. and 6 and 80 dp 
1 N. Lat. Claimed by Denmark, but uninhabited. The chief hal 
fiſhery is on this. coaſt; which was long in a manner monopolized Vf 
the Dutch; but the Britiſh, encouraged by a bounty from their cou 
try, have for ſome time paſt had a conſiderable ſhare. We 
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n. 28. 
5 ſituate between the meridian of London, and 50 deg. W. Lon. 
Lon. a2? between 60 and 75 deg, N. Lat. inhabited by a barbarous peo- 
e 04. ple, among whom the Danes have lately ſent milos to convert 
u. 6, them to Chriſtianity. But I meet with no towns in the country, nor 
any produce that will tempt ſtrangers to traffic with them. They | 917 
n. 1. bare, however, 2 very valuable fiſhery on this coaſt, | BY 
An : {Kt 
Fre: | | | a. 
$ ſituate between 10 and 20 deg, W. Lon, and 63 and 64 deg. 1 
N. Lat. The chief town is Skalholt, where the Daniſh governor in 
reſides, It is a poor barren country, and yields the ſovereign little 1 
profit, The molt remarkable thing in it is the vulcano of Mount 1 
Heckla. 
J. Lat. : 
to . the The F AR O iſlands 
Ottorp. ; 
nmark, IE between Iceland and Scotland, and are ſubject to Denmark. 
. 9-40, Theſe are very ſmall, and lie in 7 deg. W. Lon. and 64 deg. 
nperial, N. Lat. | 
Altena, There are alſo a great many ſmall iilands on the coaſt of Norway, 
rk. the chief whereof are Malſtrom and Hiſteren. 
5 f Lakes and Rivers, ] There are ſome lakes in Zealand and Jutland ; 
5 2 but ſcarce one navigable river there, till we come to Sleſwic or South 
» p Jutland, where we meet with the Eyder and the Tron. Theſe run a ſhort 
* ** courle from eaſt to weſt, and, uniting their waters, fall into the Ger- 
8 man ica below Tonningen. The river Trave riſes in the duchy of 
ee, Holitein, and, running eaſt, falls into the Baltic below Lubec. 
t mtl Seas.) The ſeas bordering on the Daniſh territories are, the Ger- 
x man ocean, the Baltic, the Scaggerac ſea, the Sound, which divides 
a y Zealand from Schonen; the Great Belt, which divides Zealand from 
4 Funen; and the Leſſer Belt, which divides Funen from the continent 
; of Jutland, At Elſenore, which lies upon the ſtrait called the Sound, 
„in Nor. being about four miles broad, the Danes take toll of all merchaat-ſhips 
nning but that paſs to and from the Baltic. 
r mouth 4ir.] As Denmark proper is a flat country, abounding in bogs and 
moraſſes, and ſurrounded by the ſea, they are extremely ſubject to fogs 
AND and bad air, Thoſe bogs and marſhes are now in the courſe of being 
much drained, partly by the natives, but more eſpecially by Germans 
vho come thither, in conſequence of conſiderable encouragement grant- 
ed by the crown, | | Ws 
| Soil and Produce of Denmark proper. ] Zealand, the chief of the 
nd 80 def; lands, and the teat of the government, is a barren ſoil, No wheat 
Viet whale vill grow here, and they have but little good paſture; great parr of 


polized l is a foreſt, and reſerved for the King's game. Funen, the next lar- 
Heir cou ge't iſland, has barely corn ſufficient for the inhabitants. The iſland 
ot Leland is a fruitful ſoil, and ſupplies Copenhagen with wheat. 

Wall The iſlands of Langland, Falſter, and Mona, are indiflerently fruitful}. 
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The continent of Jutland has corn ſufficient for the natives; and 2. 
bounds in horſes and neat cattle, which are purchaſed by the Dutch, 
and grow to a prodi gious ſize in their fat paſtures. Sleſwic, or South 
Jutland, and Holſtein, abound in corn, cattle, and rich paſtures. But 
Stormar and Ditmarſh, lying near the mouth of the Elbe, are ſubjeq 
to inundations. 


Soil and Produce of Norway.) Norway is incumbered with rocks 
and high mountains, covered with ſnow a great part of the year; the | 
chief whereof are the Dofrine hills, which divide Norway from Swe. 
den. It produces, however, a great deal of good fir timber, and 
oak, pitch, tar, copper, and iron; and their ſeas abound in fiſh, which 
they dry upon the rocks without ſalt, and ſell them to moſt nations in 
4 Europe, to victual their ſhips in long voyages. | 
Hh Soil and Produce of Iceland and Faro, ] The iflands of Iceland and 

"x Faro are as barren as Norway; corn will ſcarce grow in any of them, 
| They ſeed on the fleſtr of bears, wolves, and foxes, and make bread of 


Rae. mu aa cqi]ih Xa re 


died fiſh ground to powder, Scarce any trees grow in Iceland but 
juniper-thrubs, birch, and willow, Their filth, with their roots and 
herbs, are their greateſt dainties, 


| | Soil and Produce of Greenland.) Weſt and Eaſt Greenland produce 
fcarce any trees or herbage. The fiſheries on the coalt are what ren- 
ders them moit valuable. 


Animals.] The ſame as in Sweden. 


Manufatnres and Trafic.) The manufactures of theſe countries ar t 
| chiefly thoſe of hardware, unleſs the dried {tock-fith of Norway may 
1 £« be reckoned among their manuſadtures. The territories of Denmark 
in are extremely well fituated, on the German and Baltic ſeas, for forei 
traffic; but the two Imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubec ſeem to hare 
monopolized moit of the foreign traffie on this ſide. The Danes, in- 
deed, have fome trade with Guinea and the Weſt Indies, and very 
1 good ſettlements in Eaſt India; and the King has long been endes- 
in! vouring to draw the trade from Hamburgh to his tovn of Altena, 
bi which lies within a mile of it, but does not meet with any great ſucces 
| in this proje&. . 

MW Preſent Conftituti;n,] Before the year 1660, the legiſlative power 

1 was lodged in the {tates, and the executive power in the ſenate; d 
11 which the King was no more than preſident. In time of war, indeed, : 
if he was general of the ſea and land forces; but he could neither raik 
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5 men nor monev, nor make peace or war, without the coneurrenee af 
TROY | the ſtates. But the King of Denmark is now as abſolute as the King | 
11 of France. | 5 a 
| 5 Style.] The ſtyle of this prince is, King of Denmark and Norwa, 7 
" of the Goths and Vandals, Puke of Sleſabie, Holſtein, Stormar, and Dit 9 
. | marſh, and Earl of Oldenburg and Delmonhurſt. | | * 
1 Arme.] The arms of Denmark are, Or, ſemee of hearts gules 5 
. three lions paſſant- guardant azure, crowned, languid, and armed, for tt 
| 4 Denmark. Gules, a lion rampant, Or, crowned and armed, in h N 
BY paws a battle-ax, argent, for Norway, Gules, a paſchal lamb, 2 7 
1 gent, ſupporting a flag of the fame, marked with a croſs gules, i lj 


if Jutland, Or, tro lions paſſant-guardant, azure, ſor Sleſwic, Gules 
. 15 2 
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id 4 a fiſh crowned argent, for Iceland. Over thefe a troſs argent, on the 
utch, centre of which are placed the arms of Ditmarſh, viz. Gules, a cava- 
zouth lier armed argent, Gules, a nettle-leaf open, and charged in the 
But middle with a little eſeutcheon, the whole argent, for Holſtein. Gules, 
xbjeRt 2 crois pattefitchee argent, for Oldenburg. The ſhield ſurrounded 
| with a collar of the order of the Elephant. | 
rocks Knights.) The two orders of knighthood here are, that of the E- 
3 U lephant, and that of Danbrug. | 
ob forces. ] The land- forces are computed to amount to 40,000 in Den- 
which mark and Norway; which are maintained by the peaſants; as in Swe - 
1 den, when they are at home; but they are frequently let out to foreign 
in . ee 
| princes, and the ſovereign receives a ſubſidy for them, almoſt equal 
to their pay. Their royal navy is eſteemed ſuperior to that of Sweden 
NP or Ruſſia 3 but the Danes are not a match for either of them by land. 
bow Revenues, and Species of Taxes, | The revenues of the crown amount 
td but to 500,000 |, per annum: but then the army is little or no expence to 
Ys and the King; they rather increaſe his revenue when they are in foreign 
ſervice, The cuſtoms and exciſe on proviſions; the rents of the crown- 
lands; a poll-tax ; duties on paper and law-proceedings; a tax on 
er ſtock, and perſonal eſtates; on marriages ; on tradeſmen in proportion 
r 


to the gains they make, are the principal ſpecies of taxes; and the 
King may impoſe as many more as he ſees fit. 


Taxes in Norway.) The revenue of Norway ariſes by the tenths of 


tries are timber, tar, fiſh, and oil, and from their mines: beſides which, they 
ay may pay an exciſe, and other taxes, as in Denmark, The toll of the Sound 
Jenmark produces about 65,000 crowns per annum. 

* foreign Little caſh in Denmark. ] The nation is perpetually drained of caſh 
\ to hare by the officers of the army, who are uſually foreigners ; and if they 
ry 8 lay up any money, place it out in foreign banks; as their own minitters 
mel do, when they get any thing conſiderable. The balance of trade alfo 


* Altera being againſt them, carries of a great deal. It is computed there is 


e. not a hundredth part of the ready cath in Denmark as there is in Eng- 
aha land, | 
_ Perfens of the Danes] The Danes are uſtally tall, ſtrong - bodied 
by g + men, with good complexions, and fair hair, red or yellow ; which nei- 
11 1 ther men or women endeavour to conceal, but take great pains to curl, 
52 111 They have true Dutch ſhapes, and move very heavily. 
\rrence of Habits and Genius,) As to their habits, they uſually imitate the 
the King French dreſs, but in winter wrap themſelves up in furs or wool, like 


their neighbours. Not many of them are happy in a bright genius : 
They are neither good at invention nor imitation ;5 neither deeply 


[ Mog, learned, nor excellent mechanics. Their vices too are the ſame as 
and Dit their ne h . | 
eighbours, intemperance and drunkenneſs, The common people 
| are ſaid to be poor ſpirited wretches, nothing of the warlike, enter - 
irts guith priing temper of their anceſtors remaining; given to cheating and 
med, for ticking, and extremely jealous of being impoſed on by others. The 
1ed, in Ws orwegians, indeed, are a brave, hardy people, and have much more 
lamb, 4 courage and vigor than the Danes; by whom they are, however, hard- 
bY ly uſed, fince they have been a province ef Denmark. 
Co * 
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Curioſitiet.]] The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, am 
the fields of ice that have been increafing for ages, is one of the great. 
eſt curiofities in nature Theſe fields, or pieces of ice, are frequently 


more than a mile, ſometimes two, in length, and upwards of an hun - 
de feet in thickneſs; and when they are put in motion by a ſtorm, 


nothing can be more terrible. The Dutch had thirteen fhips cruſhed 

There are ſeveral kinds of whales in Greenland, ſome white, and 
others black. One of the black ſort, the grand bay whale, is in mol 
eſteem, on account of his bulk, and the great quantity of fat or blub- 
ber he affords, which turns to oil. His tongue is about eighteen feet 
long, incloſed in long pieces of what we call whale-bone, which are 
covered with a kind of hair like horſe hair; and on each ſide of his 
tongue are two hundred and fifty pieces of this whale-bone. As to the 
bones of his body, they are as hard as an ox's bones, and of no uſe, 
There are no teeth in his mouth, and he is uſually between ſixty and 
eighty feet long, very thick about the head, but grows leſs from thence 
to the tail, 

When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the word is immediately given, 
Fall, fall, when every one haſtens from the ſhip to his boat, ſix or eight 
men being appointed to a boat, and four or five boats uſually belong 
to one ſhip. 5 wy, 

When they come near the whale, the harponeer ſtrikes him with 
his harpoon, (a barbed dart); and the monſter finding himſelf wound- 
ed, runs iwiftly down into the deep, and would carry the boat along 


wich him, if they did not give him line faſt enough; and to prevent the 


wood of the boat from taking fire, by the violent rubbing of the rope 
on the fide of it, one wets it conſtantly with a mop. After the whale 
has run ſome hundred fathoms deep, he is forced to come up for air, 
when he makes ſuch a terrible noiſe with his ſpouting, that ſome have 
compared it to the firing of cannon. So ſoon as he appears on the 
ſurface of the water, ſome of the harponeers fix another harpoon or 


- barbed dart in him; whereupon he plunges again into the deep: and 


when he comes up a ſecond time, they pierce him with ſpears in ths 
vital parts, till he ſpouts up ſtreams of blood inſtead of water, beating 
the waves with his tail and fins, till the ſea is all in a foam, the boats 
continuing to follow him ſome leagues, till he has loſt his ſtrength; and 
when he is dying, he turns himſelf upon his back, and is drawn tv 
ſhore, or to the ſhip, if they be at a diſtance from land; when they 
cut him in pieces, and by boiling the blubber, extract the oil, if they 
nave conveniencies on ſhore ; otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces, and 
bring them home. Nothing can ſmelt ſtronger than theſe ſhips do, 
Every fiſh is computed to yield between fixty and a hundred barrels df 
dil, of the value of 3 or 41. a barrel 

Before I leave Greenland, it may not be improper to take notice of 
the miraculous eſcape of eight Engliſhmen, that remained there all the 
winter in the year 1630, 

Near the concluſion of the ſeaſon for fiſhing, thoſe men were ſent by 


the captain to kill rein deer for the ſhip's company, and ordered to 


meet him at Bell found, on the weſt coaſt of Greenland, with ther 
veniſon, Accordingly, having killed about fifteen rein-deer, the 
brought them in their boat to the place appointed; but to their - 

| priſe, 
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mouz priſe, the ſhip was gone, and they had neither cloaths, houſe, nor fi- 


great ring, to defend them againſt the approaching winter, and were to ex- 
zend ped a night of many months, nor had they bread or proviſion of 
bun, any kind, but the game they killed. However, with the materials 
ſtorm of che booths where the whale - oil was made, they built a houſe, and 
-uſhed covered it with another, to keep out the piercing cold they were to 

expect; provided fewel to keep a conſtant fire in the middle of it; 
, and happened to find whale-oil enough to furniſh them with lamps 
: mot during the dark lealon; and thus, with the veniſon they killed, and 
blub- the tritters or offal of the whales, after the oil was preſſed out, they 
en feet laid up proviſion enough to ſerve them the winter. The froſt pre- 


ch are ſerved their meat from putrefaction; they had no occaſion for ſalt, 
of kk the want of which preſerved them. They had a ſpring of water 
to the near their houſe, which kept open till January, but then was entirely 
10 uſe frozen up, and they had no other drink but melted ſnow afterwards, 
ty we However, they all lived till the ſhipping returned in May following, 
thence and were brought ſate to England, having received no manner of 
hurt. : | 
given The Dutch hearing of this, and reaping ſuch vaſt advantages by 
5 cight the whale-fithery, ſent a colony thither, provided with all manner 
belong of neceſſaries: but every one of them died of the ſcurvy before the 
jc | ſhipping returned the following year. They ſent another colony the 
m with ſucceeding year, who alſo periſhed in the ſame manner. From which 
wound time no nation has attempted to make ſettlements there; though it 
t along is evident that theſe two colonies were killed by their falt proviſions, 
ent the from the journals _ left behind ; and as meat will keep in that eli- 
he rope mate without falt, if a colony ſent thither ſhould kill deer and other 
e whale game, enough to ſubſiſt them during the winter, there is no doubt 
for air, but they might live there unhurt as the eight Engliſhmen did, | 
ne have Language.] The language of the gentry is High Dutch, the ſame 
s On the with that of the Germans; but the common people uſe a dialeR of 
poon ar | the ancient Teutonic; the Pater-noſter whereof is of the following te- 
p : and nor: Vor Fader, ſom er i himmelin ; helligt vorde dit naſin; tiikomme dit 
s in ths rige; vorde din villie paa jorden ſom i hammelin ; gif 0s i dag vort dag- 
beating lige brod ; og forlad os vor ſkyld ſom vi forlade wore ſkyldener ; og lecd os 
te boats ie i friſtrelſe, men frels os fra ont; thi reget er dit og traft ogherghbedi 
th; and eviched, Amen, | | 
l Religion.] The religion of Denmark is the I utheran, which does 
11 * not ditter in any reipect from that of Sweden, already deſeribed. Nor 
5 as. do they tolerate any other denomination of Chri ans. | 
ſhips do Biſhoprics.) The biſhoprics are Copenhagen, Arhuſen, Alburg, Ri- 
arrels pen, Wiberg, aud Sletwic; beſides which, there are ſeveral tuperin- 
tendents, who differ little from biſhops, - 
m—_ 6 Univerſities,) The univerſities are thoſe of Copenhagen and Kiel. 
re all | 
GOLD COINS. ; L. „ the 
e ſent by The gold ducat of Denmark is SP” . 0:94 
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SILVER COINS. Z. 1. 4 
The old bank dollar of Hamburg — I 
The old bank dollar of Lubec — — 0 4 y, 
The four mark piece of Denmark — 8 
A rix mark — — — 0 O 11 
A ſlet mark — — o O 9 


Beſides which, they have copper coins of ſeveral values, from a far- 
thing to a crown and more, 


Revolutions and memorable events. 


HE firſt inhabitants of Scandinavia (comprehending Denmark, 

Norway, and Sweden) deſcended from the Scythians, who had 
no fixed habitations. When they firſt ſettled in towns, 1s. uncertain, 
The Cimbri, a German nation, next poſſeſſed ben ty ©, Jutland, 
which from thence obtained the name of the Cimbrian Cherſaneſe, 
The Teutones, another tribe of Germans, reduced Zealand, unen, 
and the reſt of the Daniſh iflands. The Jutes and Angles ſucceeded 


the Cimbri in the Cherſoneſe, and from the Jutes this penuntula obtain · 


ed the name of Fuiland, In the fourth century we find the inbabitants 
of theſe countries, and the north weſt of Germany, called Saxen, a 
people very terrible to the Roman provinces of Gaul and Britain. 
They invaded and plundered the ſea: coaſts, and obliged the Romans t 
ſtation their forces on thoſe cgaſts, which were commanded by an 
officer ſtyled, Comes littoris Saxonici. But the Saxons were not able to 
fix themſelves in Britain until the decline of the Roman empire; when 
Vortigern, King of South Britain, invited them over, about. the year 
450, to defend his country againſt the Pits and Scots. After they 
had repulſed thoſe northern invaders, they quarrelled with the Britons 
who called them in, and at length made thenafelves entire maſters of 
South Britain. : W 
Saxony, of which Denmark was then deemed a part, was at that 
time divided among abundance of petty ſovereigns and ſtates, which 
were all united under Geſtrius their firſt king, about the car 11 
The Danes and Normans, or Norwegians, invaded any, fled the 
coaſts of Gaul and Britain in the eighth century, and continued 
their incurſions until the year 1012; when Swain, King of Den- 
mark, made an entire conqueſt of England, and left it to is n Ca 


nute, who was King of England, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 


anno load. = 
The Danes and Normans alſo invaded France, entered the rivers 
Seyne and Loire in their boats, burnt and plundered the country to the 
gates of Paris, about the fame time they reduced England; and the 
Tench were at length obliged to yield up Normandy and Britany i 
Rollo che Norman general, to preſerve the reſt of the kingdom. : 
The kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were after thus 
governed by diſtin& ſovereigns; but Denmark and Norway became 
united again by the marriave of Aquin King of Norway, wth. Mar- 
garet, daughter and heireſs of Waldamar King of Denmark, ann 
1376. 2: _ 
N argaret II. Queen of Denmark and Norway, ſubdued Sweden 2. 
pout the year 1390; and Sweden was ſubject to Denmark till Sue 
ichen 
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1. 4 Erickſon reſcued his country from their dominion, anne 1525. Chri- 
4 6 lian II. was then upon the throne of Denmark, and had drawn upon 
4 7 himielf the contempt and hatred of the Danes as well as of the Swedes, 
2 ; on account of his ſuffering himſelf to be governed by his concubine, and 
o 11 an old Dutch woman her mother; and was at length depoted, his uncle 
© 9 Frederic, Duke of Holitein, being elected to the throne in his ltead, 

2 far Chriſtian III. who fucceeded Frederic, ano 1533, was a great pro- 


moter of the reformation , in which being oppoſed by the biſhops, he 
ſeized on the lands and revenues of the church, and added them to his 
own, 

In the reign of Frederic III. his ſon, the Swedes invaded Denmark, 
and beſieged the capital city of Copenhagen ; whereupon the Danes 
were compelled to cede thoſe fine provinces of Schonen, Blecking, and 
Halland, to Sweden; but how unſucceſsful ſoever Frederic was in his 


721 wars, he ſubdued his own ſubjects, and rendered himſelf an abſolute 
: monarch. | | 
yore The commons, it ſeems, were extremely diſcontented with the taxes 
e and other oppreſſions of the nobility and gentry, which they had ſuf- 
dtain fered during a long war with Sweden; and concluded, that their con- 


dition could not be worſe under the government of a ſingle perſon, 
than under fuch a variety of tyrants. 'The clergy were no leſs exaipe- 


AY rated than the commons, whom the nobility had deprived of their 
1 ſnare of the adminiſtration, though they conſtituted one chamber of the 
by _ ſtates : and when the commons repreſented to the nobility, that they 
able io had the profits *of the lands, of which themſelves were but the occu- 
* * piers and farmers, and therefore it was but reaſonable they ſhould 
de year bear a ſhare in the public taxes for the ſupport of the government; 
er they the nobility replied, They had always been exempted from taxes, 
.* and looked upon their tenants to be their vaſlals and ſlaves; which 
ad was 10 reſented by the commons, that they withdrew from the aſſem- 


bly, and uniting with the clergy, attended the King in a body, offer- 
ing him their aſſiſtance to make him abſolute ; with whom the King 
cloſed; and the nobility being in a fortified town, garriioned by the 
King's troops, were compelled to come into the ſame meaiures, and 
pais a law to render their King an abſolute monarch. After which, the 
King received the homage of all the ſenators, nobility, and clergy, in 
the ſight of the army and burghers, who were under arms to grace 
the lolemnity, and prevent any diſturbance or oppoſition that might be 
made to this change in the conſtitution, Gerſdorf, a popular ſenator, 
was the only man who ſpoke againſt it ; who having ſhewed his con- 
cern at the view of their expiring liberties, concluded his ſpeech with 
2 compliment to the throne, That he was confident his Majeſty only de- 
ſigned the good of his people, and not to govern them after the Turk- 
in model. Thus was the kingdom of Denmark changed, in four 


10 a 8 
yy days time, auno 1660, from an ariſtocracy to an abſolute monarchy, 
'frer thi The commons, initead of enjoying the great advantages the court had. 
; became promiſed them, had not much more than the ſatisfaction of ſeeing their 


tormer oppreſſors in as miſerable a condition as themſelves.— The 
Kings of Denmark and the Dukes of Holſtein have a divided ſovereign- 
ty in the Dutchies of Holſtein and Sleſwic; for Chriſtian IV. gave a 
moiety of them, about the year 1600, to his brother Ulric, from whom 
vlcended the families of Holſtein Gottorp, Eutin, Ploen, &c. But the 
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the Britiſh fleet afforded the Swedes when the Ruſſians invaded them, 


Situation.] FE Heſe iſlands, conſiſting of Great Britain, Treland, 


. Weſtern iſlands of Scotland, and the Orcades, are ſituate in the At 
lantic ocean, between 50 and 60 degrees of N. Lat. a very little nor 
ef France, and weſt of Germany and the Netherlands. 
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Kings of Denmark have oftentimes ſeized on that part belonging to the 
Dukes of Holſtein, which they have as often been obliged to reſtore, 
by the Swedes, and other allies of Holſtein. The preſent Great Duke 
of Ruſla, ſon of the Empreſs Katharine, is now the eldeſt branch of 
the Holitein, family, and ſovereign of a moiety of the duchies of Hol- 
ſtein and Sleſwic. | 1 

It has been obſerved already, that Frederick IV. King of Denmark, 
had been compelled by the maritime powers to conclude a peace with 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, in the year 1701; but he no ſooner 
heard of Charles's defeat at Pultoway, than he joined his old confede. 
rates, and declared war againſt Sweden again. His firſt enterpriſe 
was the invaſion of Schonen : but in this he did not ſucceed; he was 
defeated, and compelled to retire over the Sound again. But he met 
with better ſucceſs in his invaſion of Bremen and Verden, which he 
made an abſolute conqueſt of. And now the King of Great Britain, 
as elector of Hanover, entered into the confederacy againſt Sweden, and, 
in the year 1715, concluded a treaty with the King of Denmark for the 
purchaſe of Bremen and Verden, which the Danes had taken from the 
Swedes. About the ſame time the confederates reduced Stralſund, and 
all Swediſh Pomerania, which was put into the poſſeſſion of the King 
of Denmark, except Stetin, and the territories about the river Oder, 
which the King of Pruſſia poſleſſed himſelf of. 

By a ſubſequent peace the Danes reſtored Stralfund, and that = of 
Pomerania he had taken from the Swedes; but Bremen and Verden 
were confirmed to Hanover by Sweden, in confideration of the protection 


and perhaps for other valuable confiderations; and the Swedes were 
obliged to conſent to pay toll to the Danes on paſling the Sound, as 
well as other nations, 

His late Majeſty Frederick V. was born the 31ſt of March 1723, and 
married the Princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter of George II. King of 
Great Britain, in November 1743: by whom he had a daughter ns 
med Sophia Magdalena, born July 3. 1746; another daughter named 
Wilhelmina Carolina, born July 10, 1747 ; a ſon named Chriſtian, 
born January 29. 1749. ; and a third daughter named Louiſa, born 
January 30. 1750 Her Majeſty dying ſoon after, the King married 
the Princeſs Joanna, daughter of the Duke of Brunſwie Woltembuttle, 

Frederick V. dying January 14. 1766, his ſon was that ſame day pro 
claimed King by the name of Chriſtian VII. 
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ame.] The name of Britain, according to Mr Cambden, is deri- 
from the word brit, which, in the language of the ancient inha- 
nts, ſignified painted or fained; the natives uſing to paint their na- 
bodies, and wear no cloaths over them, when they were engaged in 
| laborious employment or exerciſe, particularly in hunting, and in 
feld of battle. as | | 
Diviſion.) Great Britain being divided into South and North Brie 
i, or into the kingdoms of England and Scotland, I ſhall begin with 
deſcription of England, and fix the firit meridian at London, 


b £0 Wor WE 
Situation and Extent. 


2 OE. ds : | 
tween and . 360 miles in length. 
| 6 1 = | > Being ee 
ween 0 and NL. 300 miles in breadth. 
56 © ; 


m and Boundaries. ] L Ngland is of a triangular figure, bounded 

by Scotland, on the north; by the Ger- 
1 ſea, on the eaſt; by the Engliſh channel, which divides it from 
nel on the ſouth; and by St George's, or the Irithichannel, on 
welt. N | 


ame.) England receives its name from the Angles, or Anglo- 

zons, who came from Sleſwic, or South Jutland, in Denmark, and, 

h their brethren of Saxony, ſubdued great part of Britain in the- 
century; having been called in by Vortigern, King of South Bri» 
1, to oppole the incurſions of the Pitts and Scots. 


Ancient diviſion of England. 


and Diviſions, Counties, Chief Towns. C 
Danmonii Cornwall, and Iſca Danmoniorum, 
4 Devon, Exeter. | 
Durotriges, — Dorſet, — AER Dorches 


Somerſet, Wilts, the 
Belge, north part of Hand Aquæ Solis, Bath. 
the Iſle of Wight, 
Atrebatii, — Berks, Galleva, Walling ford. 
ey Surry, Suſſex, and the 11 Winches» 
Bs 1 ſouth part of Hants, fter. | | 
Durovernum, Carter« 
bury. 
Trinobantes, Middleſex, and Efſex, — Londinum, London. 


8. Iceni, 


— 
2 
4. 

- 


— 
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Grand Divifions. ; Chief Towne, 
Suffolk, Nin Cam- | 


9. Ieem, —3 bridge, and Hunting- > 1 27 5 Icenorum Caſte, 
Fe, orwich,. 
Bucks, Hertford, and Verulamium, V 
9: Catieueblani, Be dford, c by St Albans, on 
10. Dobuni, 55 ans | = - Glevum, Gliuceſter, 
Hereford, Monmouth, 
11. Silures, ö Radnor, Brecon, and _ Silurum, Car. 
Glamorgan, 1 75 
Caermarthen, Pem- Maridunum, Caerna 
12. Dimetz, — —1 broke, and g Þ then. x 


neth, Montgomery, { J Segointum, nigh 


13. Ordovices, n 


— 1 Canrtiarven, and the ( 
ifle of Angleſey, 
re Salop. Stafford, 


fi $ 


Warwick, and Wor- Dera, cat. 


ceſter, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Derby, Teeiceiter, { 
Rutland, and om, 


ampton, 


x 4: Cornavii, 


g 
ih 
Flint, Denbigh, Merio- = 


15. Coritani, — Lindum, Lincoln. 


e 4 Lancaſter, Weſt-} C 1 29 
16. Brigantes, 5 moreland, Cumberland, _ York, 
and Bithop. of Durham, 
17. Ottadin, — nnn — Axelodunum, ext 


Roms diviſion of England. 6 


1. Britannia Prima, comprehended the ſouth of England, 
2. Britannia Secunda, W ales. 


n 0 Maxima Cæſarienſis, and Valencia, the northern counties. 
5. Flavia Cæſarienſis, the middle of England. 3 
But the exact boundaries of theſe provinces are not knows. 


Kingdoms erected by the had alu ſtyled T, he Sara 
Heptarchy. 


Kingdoms. Counties. Chief Towns, 


1. Kent, founded by 
Hengiſt in 457, and Kent, — ccc. 
ended in 823. | 
2. South Saxons, „ 
founded by Ella in (Suſſek , — Chicheſter. 
491, and ended in (Surr r. — — Southwark. 
$00, | 


3. 5a 


z. M 
by ( 
and 
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Kingdoms. Counties, Chief Towns, 
Faſt Angles, | (Norfolk, © —— 1 Norwich 
* founded by Uffa in] Suffolk, 1) Bury St Edmunds, 
575, and ended in] Cambridge, ——— Cambridge. 
793 · With the iſle of 5 Ely. 
| | Cornwall — . 2 
evon,aoqꝛ !q xeter 
3 J by Cert | Dorlet, | — = _Dorcheſter, 
foun F be ended Somerſet, 4 Bath. 
in 519, an Wilts,.— — | | Saliſbury. 
in 1060. . —— . | Winchell . 
„ | Abingdon, | 
(Fanal. —— — "1 \ Lancaſter, 
York, „ 
3. Northumberland, Durham, Durham. 
nde by Ida in 1 Cumberland, — } Carliſle 
547, and ended in } Weſtmoreland, F ppleby. 
792. Northumberland, ad | Newcaltle 
| Scotland to the — BW 
{ of 9 
6. Eaſt Saxons, ix, 4 
founded by Erche- Middleſex, and part &. 1 
win m 57, an ere j | 1 
ended in 740. | e ̃ 
Wo \ Glouceſter, — \ Glopceſter, 

; Hereford, —— ] Hereford. 
Worceſter, — — Worceſter. 
Warwick,. Warwick. 

Leiceſter, —  ; Leiceſter, 
Rutland, — — | |} Oakham. 
F Northampton, — | Northampton, 
| Lincoln, FE Lincoln. 
7. Mercia, an Huntingdon, —— | | Huntingdon. 
by Gridda in 582, 4 Bedford, —— > < Bedford, 
and ended in 874. Buckingham. | Ayleſbury. 
- {| Oxford, ——" | Oxford. 
Stafford,. | | Stafford, 
Derby, — Derby. 
| Salop,, — Shrewſbury. 
| Nottingham, — Nottingham. 
cCheſter, —ʃDu Cheſter. | 
And the other part of | at 
| Hertford, ) | Hertford, 
The 
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The modern diviſion of England into ſix circuits, 


Circuits. Counties, x Chief Towns : = 
5 (Eſſex, — 1 r Colcheſter, and 

TTY | arwich. f 
| Hertford, — | | Hertford, St Alban's, Roy 
\ _ Ware, Hitchen, and 

| — aldoc. of foak >, 
3 ; am, ocheſter, Green- 
1. Home circuit, — | wich, Woolwich, Dovey, 
| 95 Deal, and Deptford 
| Surr yr. Southwark, Kingſton, Guild. 
| | 5 ford, Croyden, Epſom, and 


Circ 


1 Richmond. h 
Suſſex, —— — | | Chicheiter, Lewes, Rye, Eat 
OE Oh | : Grimitead, and Haſtings, 
Bucks — ] ( Ayleſbury, Buckingham, 
Much-Wickham, and 
| | | Marlow. 
Bedford, —— Bedford, Ampthill, Woburn, 
6 | Dunſtable, Luton, and 


” 


> o* 
WY 8 0 EIGEN * 


. V 


elre 


3 


6. No 


eire 


A | Fe | | Fa. , owes 
a | untingdon, — untingdon, - St Ives, and 
2. Norfolk , > 2 | Arad 1 
circuit, Cambridge, — Cambridge, Ely, Newmar- 
| | ket, and Royſton. 
- | Suffolk, —— {| | Bury, Ipiwich, Sudbury, 
| > | Loftoff, and part oi 
| Newmarket. 
| Norfolk,. Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, 
L | and Yarmouth. 
„ f{ Oxon, — —1 Oxford, Banbury, Chipping: 
| norton, Henley, Burford, 
„ ] | Whitney, Dorcheſter, and 
; 1 1 Woodſtock.  _- 
Berks,. 1 Abingdon, Windſor, Reading, 
| 1 Wallingford, Newbury, 
| | Hungerford, and Maiden- 
| | | Head. 
3. Oxford : Glouceſter, — | Glouceſter, Tewkſbury, Ci. 
circuit, —} renceſter, and partof Briltdl, 
| Worceſter, „ | Worceſter, Eveſham, and 
| Droitwitch. 
| Monmouth, — I Monmouth, and Chepſtor. 
Hereford, Hereford, and Leniſter. 
Salop,— — Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridg- 
north and Wenlock. 
Stafford, — Stafford, Litchfield, a8 
„ J L Newcaſtle under Line. 
4. Mi 


Circuits. 


{ Midland 
Fas cuit, 


5. Weſtern 


circuit, 


6, Northern 


eircuit, 


( Hants, — — } 


1 


Lt J 


ENGL 


| Counties, 


Lincoln, 


Rutland, cn 


Northampton, 


| | Derby, 


N D. 


£ 
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e Chief Towns, 


; "Warwick, — A 


"Warwick, Coventry, Bir- 
mingham, and Stratford 
upon Avon. 

Leiceſter, Moi llioniary, 
and Aſhby de la Zouch. 

Cheſterfield. 

Nottingham, Southwell, and 
Newark. 

1 Stamford, Bela. 

0 n n gm glam. 
akham, and Uppin 

Northampton, Peterborough, 


- 


Wilts, 


Dorſet, — Q 


| Somerſet, 


| 
| 


| Devon, 


— 


| Cornwall, 


1 
f York, — — 


1 
| 
| 
2 


Durham, — 


eli. 


( Wincheſter, 


| 
1 


5 and Daventry. 


Southampton, 
Portſmouth, Andover, Ba- 
ſingſtoke, Chriſtchurch, 

and Newport in the iſle at 


| Wight. 


Saliſbury, Devizes, Marl- 
borough, Malmſbury, Wil- 

ton, and Chippingham. 

Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborn, 
Shaftſbury, Pool, Bland- 


ford, and Bridport. 


Bath, Wells, Briſtol in part, 
Taunton, Bridgwater, and 
| Ilcheſter. 


3 Exeter, Plymopth, Barnſta- 


ple, Biddeford, Tivertan, 
| Dartmouth, Taviſtock, Top- 
ſham, and Oakhampton. 
Launceſton, Falmouth, Tru- 
ro, Saltaſh, Bodmyn, St 


C - Ives, Padſtow, and Tregony. 


Vork, Leeds, Wakefield, Ha- 
lifax, Rippon, Pontefract, 
Hull, Richmond, Scarbo- 
rough, Boroughbridge, 
Malton, Sheffield, Donca- 
ſter, Whitby, Beverley, 

| Northallerton, and Bur- 
lington, or Bridlington, 

| Durham, Stockton, Sunder- 

land, Stanhope, Barnard- 

[ Caſtie, and Awkland. 


Nor- 
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Circuits, Counties. Chief Towns, 
Northumberland, J { Newcaltle, Berwicks. Tu. 
0 mouth, Shields, and Her. 
; | —— . ae ; ham. ; 
1 Lancaſter, | | | Lancaſter, Mancheſter, pr. 
Northern circuit . 15 , ſton, Liverpool, and Wig. 
continued, | — 


gan. 
| Weſtmoreland, Appleby, Kendal and Loud: 
ale 


Is — | | Carlifte, Penrith, Cocker. 
: 0: 5 mouth, and W hitehaven, 


Middleſex, being the ſeat of the 3 courts of juſtice, is not 
comprehended in any circuit; and Cheſhire, being a count) pr 
" Latine, is not contained in any circuit. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
{ Middlefex, — 1] fſLoenvon, firſt meridia, 
51-30. Wet: 


Counties exctn- | | 
ſive of the cir- ? 
cuits, 


| Cheſhire, — | 
- J 


minſter, Uxbridge, Breut. 
ford, Barnet, Highgate 
3 Hampſted, Kenfingtm, 
| Hackney, and Hampton 
court; 7 
Cheſter, Nantwich, Maccl: 
field, and Malpas, 


| winder, 


Circuits of Wales. 


Counties. 


Flint, 


cuit, 


cCuit, 3 


Cardigan, 


| Ruthyn, 
(Montgomery, — J (Montgomery and Llanvylu, 
Angleſey, [ Beaumaris, - Llanrickmed 
: ; | | and Holyhead. 
wg 1 du | Carnarvon, — Bangor, Conway, and Pub 
4 | lilly. 
L Merioneth, — — } [Delgelheu, Bala, and Harke. 
3 Radnor, Radnor, and Preſtean. 
—— __ ti — — Tee 
? Glamorgan, —— Llandaf, and Cardiff. 
Pembroke, — ] (St David's, Haverford 
Swen cirs | | Pembroke, Denbigh, a 
oP weſt ar | 4 Milfordhaven. 
| 


Chief Towns, 


— Fuat, St Afaph, and Hd 


| well. 


— Y Denbigh, Wrexham, al 


Cardigan, and Aberiſtwith, 


Caermarthzn, — } | Caermarthen, and Kidvell 
| þ 


bh. 


Son 
in W. 
ſentat 
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1 ENGLAND, 


nties, which ſend up to parliament, —— 80 knights. 
- 2 (Ely none, London four) — 50 citizens, 
167 boroughs, two each, | vhs — 334 burgeſſes. 
5 boroughs, (Abingdon, Banbury, Bewdley, 
Higham-Ferrars, and Monmouth), one 5 burgeſſes. 
__ 33 
werſities — — 23 
13 ports, (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Hythe, and their three dependents, 16 barons, 
Rye, Winchelſea, and Seaford), two each, 


4 repreſentatives. 


not 
1 . 
12 counties, — 5 12 knights. 
Ia, 12 boroughs, (Pembroke two, Merioneth — 12 burgeſies, 
Nell one each, — ms _ 3 : 
bo Total for England and Wales, — — 513 
BW Some reckon the four towns which give name to the four biſhoprics 
Ptot- 33 9 
in Wales to be cities, but they are not incorporated, nor ſend any repre- 
cell ſentatives to parliament, any more than Ely, | 
Rivers, ] The principal rivers in England are, 1. The Thames, com- 
poſed of the Tame and Iſis, of which the Ifis, the moſt conſiderable 
fircam, riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, and taking its courſe 
E. receives the Churne; then running N. E. to Lechlade in Wiltſhire, 
unites with the Colne, and becomes navigable; continuing to run 
2 N. E. it receives the Windruſh, and paſſes on to Oxford, where it re- 
Half ceives the Cherwell, and turning due S. runs to Abiugdon, and from 
thence to Dorcheſter, where it 1s joined by the Tame ; after which 
„ an running eaſtward, it pafſes by Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, and 
| Windſor, and from thence to Kingſton, a little below which it uſed to 
ay, meet the tide before the Weſtminſter bridge was built, but now the 
kmead, tide flows only to Richmond, or a, little higher; from thence it conti- 
nues its courſe eaſtward to London; then dividing the counties of Kent 
ad Pol BN and Effex, it falls into the ſea below Sheerneſs, being navigable for 
ſhips as high as London- bridge. 
Harley; 2. The Medway, which falls into the mouth of the Thames, is na- 
Y vigable for the largeſt ſhips as far as Chatham, where the men of war 


xe laid up. 
has its ſource in Plinkmmon-hill in Wales, and running N. E. to 
Welch-pool, becomes navigable there; after which it runs E. to 
dtrewſbury ; afterwards turns S. viſiting Bridgnorth, Worceſter, and 
Tewkſbury, where it receives the Upper Avon; then paſſing by Glou+ 
celter, bends 8. W. and receiving the Wye and Uſk near its mouth, 
Uſcharges itſelf into Briſtol channel near King- road, where the great: 
ſhips lie that cannot get up to Briſtol. This is a very rapid ſtream, and 
quently overflows the adjacent country. W 3 * 6 

| 4. The 


3. The river Severn, Sabrina, eſteemed the ſecond river in England, 


1 
1 : 
* 
1 
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4. The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and running 
S. E by Newca ile under Line, divides that county in two parts; they 


turning N. E. 0: the contines of Derbyihire, viſits Nottingham, run. 


ning the whole length of that county to Lincolnihire, and ing joi 
by the Ouſe, and leveral other rivers towards the. mouth, obtains the 
name of the Huiuber, falling into the ſea S. E. of Hull. 

5. The Oule, which riſing in the N. of Yorkſhire, runs 8. by 
York, and falls into the Humber, having received the Wharfe, th 
Are, the Caulder, and the Don, which unite their ſtreams before they 
fall into the Ouſe : The Derwent alſo runs from N. to S. and falls iny 
the Oule. | | | 

6. Another Ouſe, which riſing in Bucks, runs E. thro? Bedfordſhire, 
Huntingdonſhire, and the iſle of Ely, and falls into the ſea near Lym 
in Nortolk. 


7. The river Cam riſes in Hertfordſhire, and running N. E. through | 
Cambridge, joins the Ouſe in the iſle of Ely, che united ſtream falling | 


into the ſea at Lynn in Norfolk. | 
8. The Tyne runs from W. to E. through Northumberland, aud 
falls into the German ſea at Tinmouth, below Newcaltle, 
9. The Tees runs from W to E. dividing Durham from Yorkſhire, 
and falls into the German ſea below Stockton. 


at Berwick, | 

10. The Eden runs from S. to N. through Weſtmorland and Cum. 
berland, and paſſing by Carliſle, falls into Soleway frith below that 
city. 

J. The Lower Avon runs W, through Wiltſhire to Bath, and then 
dividing Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to Briſtol, falling ins 
to the mouth of the Severn below that city. 

12. The Derwent, which runs from E. toW. through Cumberland 
and paſſing by Cockermouth, falls into the Iriſh ſea a little below, 

13. The Ribble, which runs from E. to W. through Lancaſhire, 
and paſſing by Preiton, diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh ſea, _ 

14. The Merſey, which runs from the S. E. to the N. W. through 
Cheſhire, and then dividing Cheſhire from Lancaſhire, paſſes by Liver 
pool, and falls into the Irith lea a little below that town. And, 

15. The Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Chelure, 
falling into the Iriſh channel below Cheſter. 


Lakes.} There are not many lakes in England: the largeſt are in the 
ifle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, viz. 1. Soham Mere; 2. Wittleſea Mere; 
and, 3. Ramſey Mere; and in winter, or in a rainy ſeaſon, all the 
fens in the iſle of Ely are overflowed, and form one great lake of 40 
er 50 miles in circumference : and Winander Mere in Weſtmorland, 
There are alſo ſome {mall lakes in Lancaſhire, which go by the name 
of Derwent Waters, . 


Capes or Promontoriet.] Flamborough-head in Yorkſhire ; Spun 
head in Yorkſhire; Winterton-neſs in Norfolk; Eaſton-neſs in Na 
folk; Crfordneſs in Suffolk; Walton-naze in Eſſex; North Foreland, 
South Foreland, Dungeneis in Kent; Beachy-head in Suffex ; Dun- 
noſe and the Needles on the iſle of Wight; Peverel-point in Dorſetſbit 
Race of Porland in Dorfetthire; Berry- point, Start-Point, Bolt 
en the ſouth of Devonſhire; Lizard-point, Land's-end, TM 


The Tweed runs from 
W. to E. on the borders of Scotland, and falls into the German ſe 
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ung point, in Cornwall; Hartland- point, Bag- point, in tlie north of De- | 4 
hen vonſhire; Naſh- point, Worm's-head, in Glamorganſhire; St Goven's- 1 
Un» point, and Biſhop and his clerks, in Pembrokeſhire ; Cardigan-point, 


in Cardiganſhire ; Sarnabuck-point, in Merionethſhire;  Brayehilput- 
point, in Caernarvonſhire; Holyhead and Hilary point, in Angleſey ; 
Ormthead, in Denbighſhire; and St Bee's-head, in Gem 

Baths and Mineral Vaters.] The principal hot baths are thoſe of Willi 
Bath and Briſtol in Somerſetſhire, and Buxton wells in Derbyſhire, The | Wil 
beſt mineral waters for drinking are thoſe of Tunbridge, Epſom, Dul- | 
wich, Northall, Barnet, Hampſtead, Iflington, Acton, Cobham, Harrow- 19 
gate, and Scarborough. The laſt is become the principal reſort in the 19 
kingdom for people of diſtinction, in ſummer -. time. | 

Air.] The air is not ſo cold in winter, or hot in ſummer, as in 


SB) „ͤ„%̈,öi% 
— — — argc _ — 


22h countries on the continent which lie under the fame parallel; but then i if 
Wing our air is not ſo pure, nor have we that clear ſettled weather that 1 
they enjoy npon the continent both winter and ſummer. The wea- 1 

and ther is ever changing here; a month of ſerene ſettled weather is ſeldom 1 

ſeen in England; however, the air is generally healthful, unleſs in the Ml 

ſhire, ſens and ſalt marſhes near the ſea; and we are ſeldom troubled with 1 
from great droughts or unfruitful ſeaſons. A perpetual verdure alſo is ſeen | | 1 
n fa on the ſurface of the earth, whereas the ground is like a barren deſert + 
| in other countries during the hot months; and in winter the harbours 1 


in Holland and Germany are blocked up with ice, when ours are open, 
which lie in the ſame latitude, The winds fit weſterly here the great- 1 
eſt pert of the year; and theſe are eſteemed the moſt healthful, The lh, 
ealt and north-ealt winds ſet in uſually in the ſpring, and are often J 
prejudicial to the fruit, as well as health of the natives. | ; 

f 

N 


Face of the Country.] The country towards the ſouth conſiſts chiefly 
| of little fruitful hills and vallies, champaign fields, incloſed grounds, 
arable, paſture, and meadow, woods, foreſts, parks, and chaces, 


aſture, agreeably intermixed. We have no mountainous tracts comparable to il 
the Alps or Pyrenees, The higheſt hills we have are thole of the 3) 

rough Peak in Derbyſhire, the Pendle, &c. in Lancaſhire, the Wrekin in | 6 
Liver- Shropſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the Et 
. Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern in Worceſterſhire, the Cheviot hills, and "hp 
ellire, others on the borders of Scotland, and thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snow- 1 


den in Wales. bl 


in the Foreſts. ] As to foreſts, it is computed that two thirds of the king- 
wm dom were ſuch before King John disforeſted part of them. There were in 


England, according to my Lord Coke, no leſs than ſixty-nine; of 


of 40 which thoſa of Windfor, New Foreſt, the foreſt of Dean, and Sher- 
rland, wood foreits, are now the chief, | 


Foreſt Trees.] The timber growing in this iſland is chiefly oak, aſh, 
elm, and beach. We have alſo walnut-trees, poplar, mapple, horn- 
beam, hazle, willow, fallow, ſycamores, arbeles, and ſome other ſpecies of 
Wood, which are not honoured with the name of timber, and yet are 
exceeding uſeful and ornamental, 
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Perm | Uur plantations of hops are very conſiderable ; theſe abound chiefly i 
D x * in Kent and Eflex; and there are good quantities of flax and hemp 177 
N- 11 
: 


01 in ſome parts of the kingdom. / 
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= Soil and Produce] The ſoil is generally clay, but in many places ho 
5 gravel and ſand; the clays produce good wheat and beans; the other to 
f barley and oats, and both of them good peaſe. The clays were eſteem. we 
| ed much the richeſt till of late years; but ſince we found ih way 
; of improving the light grounds by - turnips, and thereby Preparing W. 
A them for a crop of barley, they almoſt equal the other, except in very tle 
F dry years, when the grain that is ſown on the light grounds is liable ty ( 
KF be burnt up. The lands of England have been doubled and trehle col 
; | allo in their value of late years, in many places, by incloſmꝑ, and ſowing mo 

them with clover, cinquefoil, trefoil, lucern, and other graſs ſeeds, to 
| Fruits, ] Kent is famous for its orchards of apples and cherries; but * 
| no counties afford that plenty of apples for eyder as Herefordſhire an : | 
: Devonſhire, where that liquor has a body almoſt equal to white wine, | 10 
[| Beſides apples, pears, and cherries, already mentioned, we hay Fl y 
1 great variety of other excellent fruits; ſuch as peaches, ei t "7 

pricots, plums, grapes, ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, "gods bc 
| berries, &c, But I cannot ſay they have that delicious flayour as in 10 
| hotter climates, eſpecially in wet years; nor will our grapes make g ho 
| wine. In Eſſex and Cambridgeſhire, we meet with fields of ſaffron; md - 
| in Bedfordſhire and Bucks, woad for dying. Our kitehen-gardens abou 1 
in artichokes, aſparagus, collyflowers, turnips, muſhrooms, Carrol, The 
| potatoes, onions, cabbages, peale, kidney-beans, Windfor-beans, and a 
; variety of other pulſe, ſpinage, beets, lettuce, cellary, and of lis . 0 
| plenty of broccoli, and all manner of raw and boiled fallads, "I 
| Drantity of Corn produced. } Is has been computed, that the arabl wild 
lands ſown with wheat in England, annually produce thirty-tour Mil grou 

lions of buſhels of that grain; of which, in good years, great quay Rind 
tities are exported, and the reit converted into excellent bread late 
flour, and ſpent in the kingdom. There is about the ſame quaniy Fil 
of barley annually produced here, according ro Dr Davenant; (| "Hi 

which twenty three millions of buthels are converted firſt into mal . 

and afterwards into ale and beer; one million more of buſhels, mal 1 F 

into malt, is converted into ſpirits and Rrong waters; and ten millions Tt 

the reſidue of the ſaid thirty- four millions of buſhels of barley dum ak 

| ed, is either made into bread exported abroad, or uſed for ſeed at h . 
| And ſince Dr Davenant wrote, great part of the light lands, wii by 1 
| nſed to be ſown with rye, are ſown with barley, and, by late improms "hs 
N ments, produce as good crops of that grain, as the richeſt lands in tht "ay 
kingdom; conſequently we have much greater quantities of barfef ,  - 5 
| nually than when the Doctor made his calculations. Of Tye we lth Dutct 
f the leaſt ſown at preſent of any kind of grain. Our lands are too gin princi 
1 for this grain, and the common people are too daintyyuſually we 8 
the bread made of it. Of horſe-grain, ſuch as peaſe, beans, deu ther n 
and oats, there are as large quantities of land ſown annually, as 15 And th 

are with wheat, rye and barley together; for the very fame ul buſſes ; 

| that is ſown one year with theſe kinds of grain, is the next ſown "aa 
| horſe-corn, and every third year the land lies fallow in the ers PRO 
| fields; but in the incloſed grounds, where the huſbandman can al amoun 
; and improve his land as he pleaſes, he has uſually a crop every e ing up 


 Anznals,] This kingdom affords neat cattlef ſheep, Horſes, ; 
and ſome mules, goats, red and fallow deer, hares, — 
foxes, ſquirrels, ferrets,. weazels, lizards, 'ettars, badgers; * 
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hogs, cats, pole-cats, rats, mice, and moles; which being common 
to all our neighbouring countries, I {hall deſcribe oaly thoſe in which 
we are fappoicd to excel. 1 | . 

Our oxen are the largeſt and beſt that are to be met with any where. 
ing | We have à leſſer ſort that are bred in Wales. and the north, and the 
fle{l of theſe are as good to be ſpent in the houſe as the former. 


1 Our ſheep are to he valued for their fleeces and fleſi: thoſe of Lin- 
bled coln{hire are vailly large; but the fleſh of the ſmall down mutton is 
ring molt admired; and the wool of both exceeds. any in Europe. And as 


to the number of ſheep in England; it is computed there are no leſs 
than twelve millions of fleeces thorn annually; which, at a medium 
of 25. a fleece, make 15 200, ooo l.; and when manufactured, makes 
five times as much, viz, ſix millions. Eighteen pence, I am informed, 
is as much as we can value a fleece at now; conſequently we muſt de- 


wy duct a fourth part of this ſum. | 55 
we The horſes for the ſaddle and chace are beautiful creatures, about 


fiftcen hands high, and extremely well proportioned ; and their ipecd 
is ſuch, that it is an ordinary thing to ran twenty miles in leis than an 
hour, by five or ſix minutes. 220 

The horſes for draught, either for coach or waggon, are ſcarce any 
where to be parallelled. Of theſe our cavalry in the army counts. 
There are not better charging horſes in the world: they have abun- 
dance of mettle, a French writer obſerves, as well as their maſters. 

Our tame fowls are turkies, peacocks, common poultry, gaeſe, 
fans, ducks, and tame pig2ons, The wild are, buſtards, wild geeſe, 
wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plover, pheaſants, partridges, woodcocks, 
grouſe, quail, ſnipe, wood-pigeons, hawks of various kinds, black- 
birds, thruſhes, nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, larks, &c. and of 
late we breed great numbers of Canary birds, 


Fiſh and Fiſheries] England abounds in a great variety of excellent 
river-fith, ſuch as carp, tench, eels, pike or jacks, ſalmon, trouts, 
perch, ſmelts, gudgeons, plaice, flounders, barbels, roactF daice, 
nad, mullet; haddock; and bream. 2s | 

The ſeas produce cod-fith, herrings, pilchards, oyſters, lobſters, 
crabs, ſhrimps, and all manner of fhell-fith. The hertings and pil- 
chards are exported to the Straits in great quantities, and procure 
very valuable returns of the produce of thoſe countries in the Mediter- 
ranean. But the Dutch ſend abroad forty times the quantity of her- 
rings the Engliſh do, eſpecially to Germany and the Baltic, though 
this filhery lies cloſe to the coaſt of Scotland and England, and the 
| Dutch have ſcarce a herring upon their coaſt. As this filhery was the 
principal foundation of the Dutch greatneſs, fo it is {till one of the 
greate!! ſupports of their ſtate. Sir Walter Raleigh was of opinion, 
they made ten millions per annum profit of this gihery in his time. 
and the great De Wit aſſures us, that they annually employed a thouſand 
buſſes in it, from 24 to 30 tuns, which are now increaſed too, and ſome 
120 tuns burden, Theſe buſſes, with the veſſels that attend them, 
and are employed in carrying and diſperſing them all over Europe, 
«mount to many thouſand ſail; and this fiſhery occaſions the employ- 
ng upwards of 100,000 hands on ſhore, in their maritime provinces, 
5 15 alſo their great nurſery of ſeamen, and finds dnploymenr 
al their poor ; and might be of equal advantage to this — af 
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duly attended to. Upon a moderate calculation it appears, that thi 


filhery is worth annually ten millions Sterling to the Dutch. / 
It has been ſufficiently demonſtrated, that Great Britain might cam but 
on this fiſhery cheaper, and to greater advantage, than the Dutch can Anh 
for they are obliged to begin this fiſhery every year 600 miles from | ok 
home, and do great part of their buſineſs at ſea, They fend on 199 
buſſes of about 100 tuns, with 14 or 15 hands, with proviſions for -_ 
three months, Thele drive at ſea, and are forced to cure and pac 8 
their fith, mend and dry their nets, Cc. on board. So that cempu- 8 
ting the expence of wear and tear, proviſions and wages, every bar. are 
rel of herrings ſtands them in fix ſhillings per barrel as Me as taken, gh 
On. the contrary, theſe ſhoals of herrings being on our coaſts, and 12 
even in our harbours, bays, and roads, our people may lie on ſhore f 4 
every night, and with two of their boats called three-men and fr be 
men cobles, (having perſons ready to take off their fiſh} to cure and 4 
Pack them), may take as many herrings in a month, as a Dutch dog e 
ger of 100 tuns and 15 men can do in three, lying out at ſea. Thus oi 3 
fiſhermen, being employed on the coaſt by thoſe who will take then 4 he 
off their hands immediately, may deliver them at twelve pence, and þ - 
ſometimes ſix pence the barrel; which low price, in the prime coſt, mul 4 15 
enable us to underſell the Dutch, who are at ſix {hillings charges fe oy 
every barrel of herrings they take, as they fall from the net, Jong h 
As tothe great objection, That we have not the art of curing then; Ys 
and that as long as the Dutch herrings are better than ours, we ſhall “wich. 
never meet with a market: this is very true; but are our people þ ly 
exceeding dult, that we muſt deſpair they ſhould ever underſtand hor cM 0 
to cure a herring? Or are there not Dutchmen in abundanee to l Ti. 
purchaſed, who would cure them for us, if we could not do it ourſelves! for c 
'There is alſo in the German ſea a cod-fiſhery on the Dogger-bank, 1 "BB 
fand between Britain and Holland, where both the Engliſh and Du parli: 
take great quantities of that kind of fiſh. from 
Minerals. ] As to minerals, we have the beſt tin-mines in the world wards 
in Cornwall, which have been in great reputation ever fince the iſland Le 
was diſcovered by the Greeks and Phœnicians. Until very lately ve . that 
ſed to ſend our tin to Germany to be manufactured and converted in mhab; 
tin-plates or white-iron; but now this is done in Great Britain, where with | 
by the nation ſaves a vaſt expence. with: 
We have alſo mines of lead, copper, and iron, and perhaps font Franc 
ef ſilver; but none of the laſt worth working ſinee the mines of Pot: "0" ; 
have been diſcovered, We have good quarries of free tone, and ſ Y mu 
of marble, particularly in Derbyſhire and Devonſhire. Near Plymontk Con 
there is a marble, which very much reſembles the Egyptian granate, county 
has no other fault but the exceeding hardneſs of it. Our allum and ſit any kj 
pits in Northumberland and Chethire are very. conſiderable ; and d The 
tullers-earth ot ſingular uſe in the cloathing- trade. Pit - coal u money 
ſea· coals abound in ſeveral counties; but the coal - pits in the biſbopſt as à f 
ot Durbam and in Northumberland, which are ſhipped in New The 
and Shields, ſupply the city of London, and many other great 10 parlian 
in England, and beyond fea, with that valuable fuel, | vert th; 
The 
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Manufa@tures and Traffic. ] There is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe, 
but what is e vb to great perfection in England, and therefore it is 


arr perlectly unneceſſary to enumerate them all, The woollen manufac - 
an: ture is the moſt conſiderable, and exceeds, in goodneſs and quantity, 
rom that cf any other nation. Hard-ware is another very great article; 
9 locks, edge - tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, exceed any thing ot 
for the kind; houſehold- utenſils of braſs, iron, and pewter, alſo, are very 
pack great articles; our clocks and watches are in very great eſteem. There 
pu- are but few manufactures we are defetctive in. In thoſe of lace and pa- 
bar: per we do not ſeem to excel, bat we import much more than we ſhould 
n. if the duty on Britiſh paper was taken off. | 
and As to our foreign traffic, the woollen manufacture is ſtill the great 
ſhore ſoundation and ſupport of it. To Holland, Germany, Ruſſia, Turky, 
fre. the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Spain, Portugal, and Ireland, we export vaſt 
and quantities; for which we receive the produce of theſe ſeveral countci:s in 
dog: return, and from ſome places a balance in treaſure. But the moſt 
IS OUr profitable traffic we have, is with our own plantations in America, 
then which we furniſh with moſt of their cloathing and furniture, receiving 
and | from thence either treaſure, or merchandiſe, which produces treaſure. 
, mul And thoſe colonies, if duly encouraged, would in a ſhort time be 
es for able to take off all the manufactures we could ſpare. Leather, corn, 
| lead, and coals, are very conſiderable articles alſo in our exportations 
hem; but there are ſome nat: ons it would be well for us if we never traded 
e [hal with, particularly the French, who take but very little of our product, 
ple f/ and what we take from them are chiefly articles of luxury, which tend to 
d hos impoveriſh the nation, and there is a weighty balance on their ſide. 
* The trade to Sweden alſo is very prejudicial, where we barter filver 
elves! for copper and iron, when we might have them from our own planta- 
ank, 1 tions in America, in return for our manufactures The late act of 
Duteh parliament for importing pig-iron to England and bar-iron to London 
trom the plantations duty-free, will go a great way, tis preſumed, to- 
e worl wards redrefling this grievance. | 18 5 
e ill Le Blanc, ſpeaking of the Engliſh traffic and manufactures, obſerves, 
7 We l that England, without being more fertile than the countries about it, is 
ted um e eb abited by richer men: That, wanting wood, it overs the ſea 
where with its ſhips ; produces few things, and yet has a flourithing trade 
with all the world : That lock-work, which 1s rudely performed in 
ps fonr France, the patience and induſtry of the Englith bring to great perſec- 
of Pots non; and the joiners in country-towns put their work together with 
nd fone s much exactneſs and propriety as a maſter-joiner at Paris. 
yok Conſtitution.) Every Britiſh gentleman is ſenſible, that he lives in a 
ate, 4 country where life, liberty, and property, are better ſecured than in 
and any kingdom in Europe. | ET | 
2 The legiſlative authority (or the power of making laws and raifing 
. mY money) is veited in the King, Lords, and Commons; and each of them 
| 5 45 a negative when theſe matters are propoſed, 
(ew I The crown is made hereditary in the Hanover line by ſeveral acts of 
at to parliament, provided t%:ey do not profeſs Popery, marry Papitts, or ſub- 
vert the conſtitution, h ; 
The Peers are created by the crown, but their honours are heredi- 
Nur , and cannot be taken from them, any more than their lives and 
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eſtates, unleſs forfeited by the commiſſion of high treaſon; and 8 


£4 


can be tried only by the whole Houle of Peers, being ſubject to — er. 
juriſdiction, "HIM. 33-2 ES, FER A Anc 
The Houſe of Peers is the laſt reſort in all civil cauſes, unleſs: whers Frum 
the privileges of the Commons are affected; and they can try any WM tow 
commoner on an impeachment of the Commons; but no fuit or pro- well 
ſecution can be begun againſt a Commoner in the Houle of Lords; though ed! 
they may be poſſeſſed of a cauſe, and determine it finally, in caſe dt ſpir: 
appeal. | HI wore jude 
r bill, for the making a new law, or altering an old law, may * 
be brought in firſt in the Houſe of Peers, except a money bill; but lies 
no bill relating to the revenues or public taxes can be brought into the rect. 
Houte of Peers firſt, or altered when it comes up from the Commons, 4 
though it may be totally rejected by the Lords. „ BORING priſc 
The Houſe of Peers can apprehend and commit any man for à breach juſp 
of privilege, or reflections on their judicature, except a member of the ſons 
Commons; and ſuch a commitment is of itſelf a ſufficient puniſhment Hal. 
frequently, being vaſtly chargeable : but fuch perſons are releaſed of A 
courſe on the rifing of the parhament. | + Wh gent 
Every Lord, in his private capacity, may bring his action of Seu then 
dalum Magnatum againſt any ſubject in the court of King's-benchy and man 
may recover ſuch Funes for defamation as a jury ſhall think pry- The 
ef; | | | | Ws 71 SET thoſ 
The Commons are ſaid to repreſent the people, though they da notin ſions 
reality repreſent a fourth part of them: for only the freeholders vote Wave 
for a knight of the ſhire, and theſe ſcarce amount to a fixth of the in. man 
habitants of any county; and in ſome cities and boronghs there 8; U 7 
great or àa much greater diſproportion, particularly in London, here * 
there are 800,000 people and upwards, and none but the hverymen! mes, 
who amount to about ſeven thouſand, have a vote in elections. Many ire 
great towns have no vote at all in elections. If there was any ſtrel . 
therefore to be laid on that maxim, That all j uſi and legal power in d F A 
rived from the people, (from the multitude), then there have been ver 455 
fe juft or legal governments in this or any other nation. wn 
The ladies alio may think it a hardſhip, that they are neither allowel . 

2 place in the ſenate, nor a voice in the choice of What is called the + F f 
preſentative of the nation. The French exclude them from the cron 4k k 
and though England never flouriſhed more than under queens, they ar Mat, 
not thought qualified to give their votes for a repreſentative; However, WP 
their influence appears to be ſuch, in many inſtances, that they bart ** 
little reaſon to complain. In boroughs, the candidates are ſo if vj e 
to apply chicfly to the wife. A certain candidate for a Norfolk bo- Gag 
rougu kiffed the voters wives with guineas in his mouth, for which he | 8 8 
was expelled the houſe; and for this reaſon, others, I preſume, will d a 8. l 
more private in their addreſſes to the ladies, 7-4 4 Han "An | 
Le Blanc, a foreigner, ſpeaking of the Britiſh conſtitution, / Jajh a 

it ſeems dictated by wiſdom itſelf; but read their hiſtory, and Cr: 
will be convinced, (ſays he), that this government, fo boaſted. of, donh 
lice Plato's republic, but an ideal project, not reducible to praciie whic] 
One of the branches of the legiſlature conſtantly influences the. ot Su 


two; and if the crown can make it appear to be the private interelt 1 | the e 
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er every individual that compoſes the other branches, to abey its dic - 
her tates, the Britiſh court may be às abfolate as any court of Europe. 
N28 And, if the crown ſhould aſſume an abſolute dominion, how can this 
ere be remedied ? For the executive power, (the power of pukting the 
any laws in execution), and the command of the forces by ſea and land, as 


well as the making alliances and treaties with forei 


To · | princes, ars veſt- 
ugh ed ivlely in the crown by law; and whoever ſhall enter into à con- 
e of ſpiracy to oppoſe or reſiſt this executive power, will infallibly be ad- 


judged a traitor. We have, indeed, a privilege, that few other na- 


2 tions enjoy, of being tried by juries of our neighbours; but very much 
but lies in the power of ſheriffs to pack ſuch juries as their ſuperiers di- 
the rect. | Sho 5 Ws 5 7, <4 0607 
ons, The ſubject alfo — have his writ of Habeas cerpus when he is im- 
f priſoned, to be brought to trial or diſcharged: but this act is always 
each juſpended on the rumour of a plot againit the government; and per- 
the ſons committed by the Comfnons, have been denied the benefit of the 
nent Haleas corpus act. „ l ec e e oro e 
d of And whatever the privileges of the reſt of the ſubjects may be, the 
| gentlemen of the royal navy or army have very little pretenſions to 
en- them ; they are ſubject to the ſentence of à court · martial, and may, in 
aud many caſes, be puniſhed without being brought before that judicature, 
pro- Theſe are obliged to obey their ſuperior othcers without reſerve, and 
F = thoſe officers muſt obey miniſters from whom. they receive their commiſ- 
notin ſons, The moment therefore a gentleman enters into the ſervice, he 
vote waves all the rights and privileges he might be intitled to as an Engliſh- 
ie in. man, or rather barters them away for a laced coat and a feather. _ 
2 The King's Title.] George III. by the grace of God, of Great Bri- 
vhere a 1 ; | a 99 
* tain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, Duke: of Brunſ- 
Muy wic and Lunenburg, Arch>Treaſurer and Elector of the Holy Roman em- 
_ pire, VV ö | 1 a 
— Arms.) In the firſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guar- 
ver dant in pale, Sol; the imperial enfigns of Englaud, impaled with the 
14 royal arms of Scotland, which are Sol, a hon rampant, within 2 
gd double treſſure flowered and counterflowered with fleurs-de- lis, Mars. 
"RK; The ſecond quarter in the royal arms of France, Jupiter, three floeurs- 
ne de-lis, Sol. The third, the enſign of Ireland, which is Jupiter, an 
ey ir harp, Sol, ſtringed, Luna. The fourth grand quarter, is his preient 
aan Majeſty's own coat, Mars, two lions paſſant gardant, Sol, for Brunſ- 
; have we, impaled with Lunenburg, which is Sol, ſemee of hearts, proper, 
ie n Aion rampant, Jupiter, having ancient Saxony, biz. Mars, an horſe 
K bo⸗ current, Luna, grafted in baſe; and in a ſhield ſur tout, Mars, the 
ich be diadem or crown of Charlemaign. The whole within a Garter, as ſo- 
will be vereign of that moſt noble order of knighthood, inſcribed with this 
motto, Honi ſeit gui mal y penſe, given by King Edward III. the 

* founder of the ſaid order. AT Eh 8 5 
id you Creft.] A helmet full faced and grated, mantled with cloth df gold, 
of, i doubled ermin, and ſurmounted on an imperial crown, on the top ot 
ractice. which is, a lion paſſant gardant, Sol, crowned the me ]ĩ;5ö! 
ary Supporters, ] On the dexter fide, a lion gardant, Sol, crowned as 


the creſt, the proper ſupporter of the Engliſh enſign ; on the ſiniſter 


r 


2 1 
rr 
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a unicorn, Luna, horned, maimed, and hoofed, Sol, gorged with 1 
collar of crofles pattee and fleurs- de- lis, a chain fixed thereto, all gg 
both ſtanding on a compartment, from whence iſſue from one "uh 


the two royal badges of his Majeſty's chief dominions, viz. on the right, 


a roſe, party per pale argent and gules, ſtalked and leafed vert, for 
England; and on the left, a thiitle, proper, for Scotland; being {6 
adorned by King James I. whoſe ſupporters (as King of Sootlanc) 
were two unicorns; but under him, England being united to that na. 
tion, gave occaſion for our carrying one of them on the ſiniſter fide; 
and in the year 1614, as King of Ireland, he alſo cauſed the harp to 
be marſhalled with the arms of Great Britain, ſince which time it hath 
been put on the Britith coin, | 

Forces. ] The land- forces of theſe kingdoms, in time of peace, are 
about 40,000, all national troops, viz. 18,000 in Great Britain, 
12, ooo in Ireland, 8000 in the garriſon of Gibraltar, &c. and about 
2000 at Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, New York, and Jamaica. 

In time of war there have been in Britiſh pay, natives and foreign- 


ers, upwards of 150,000. | | = 
The complement of ſeamen, in time of peace, is uſually 12 or 15,000, 
In time of war, money has been raiſed for 60,000 ſeamen. 
There are men of war of the line of battle, (from 100 down to 56 
guns), 150 fail; of fifth rates, of 40 guns each, 40; of ſixth rates, of 
20 guns each, 70 ſail; ſloops of war, of 16 guns and 100 men each, 54 
ſail, Total of the royal navy, 310 ſhips of war, beſides bomb · veſſeb, 
fire-ſhips, and royal yachts. * 107 5 
Kevenues,] The King's revenues for the civil liſt is 8 00, ooo l. 5. 
annun. | 8 5 . 


amount to above ſix millions more; and in time of war there have been 
raiſed or borrowed near twenty millions within the ſpace of a year, 


The principal ſpecies of taxes are, 


1. The land-tax, often at 45. in the pound. 2, The malt-tates 
3. The cuſtoms. 4. The exciſe. 5. The ſtamp-duties. 6. Wir 
dow-tax. 7. Coaches and chairs, 8, Hawkers and pedlars, 


Perſons.) The Britons of the preſent generation ſeem to be a good 
medium between the Dutch and French. They are neither ſo large a 
the Germans, nor of ſo diminutive a ſize as their ſouthern neighbours; 
neither ſo heavy as the one, nor ſo exceeding mercurial as the other; 
but well thaped, of a good ſtature, and an agreeable mien, their mo- 


tion graceful and becoming; their native complexions, a mixture d 


red and white, unleſs too much expoſed to the weather, or pains b 


taken with wathes and paint to ſpoil them. Our town-ladies, it 


ſeems, deſire no colonr in their faces; this, they imagine, approaches 


too near che milk-maid or the peaſant ; and, it is ſaid, will take phy 


lic to procure a pale, ſickly complexion, rather than ſuffer a bluſh upon 
their cheeks, which they cannot be ignorant, however, that the gen 
tlemen generally admire, whoſe devotion they moſt affect. The ladies 
taſte, as to complexion, I am informed, is altered of late; 14 
1 '= N WT „ 1 f  - affe 


The other charges of the pr for the payment of the for. 
ces by ſea and land, and diſcharging the intereſt of the national debt, 
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1 i: a little red in their cheeks, and if they have none naturally, they 
Ia, know how to improve it. | ; 

mh The hair of moſt people is a dark brown; and we have our fair and 
bt, our black beauties ; but nothing ſeems more admired than a good com- 
* | plexion, adorned with black hair ; nor any thing more ſhocking than 


10 golden locks at preſent, though exceedingly admired the laſt age here, 
nd) as they ſtill are in Denmark, and other northern nations. The Engliſh 
na- ladies think ſuch hair the 2 curſe that can befal them, though 
de: uſually it is attended with the beſt complexion; and ſuch ladies are e- 
ö Ns teemed the moſt amorous of the ſex. 


A fine ſet of teeth is much admired; and the more ſo, becauſe it 
{:1dom falls to the ſhare of a ſouthern beauty of quality; theſe live too 
high to preſerve their teeth. A good ſet of teeth is oftner found in a 
cottage, or in North Britain, where their food does not contribute to 
ſpoil them, . 


Genius and Temper.] Foreigners uſually aſcribe to the Engliſh a 
very odd medley of virtues and vices, of excellencies and defects. One 
of them obſerves, that they are active, courageous, thoughtful, and de- 
vout; lovers of the liberal arts, and as capable of the ſciences as any 
people in the world; and that he was ſatisfied, from many years expe- 


0 60 rience, that the more ſtrangers were acquainted with the Englith, the 
s, of more they would love and eſteem them. On the other hand, he ſays, 
„ $4 they are paſſionate, melancholy, fickle, and unſteady z one moment ap- 
ſels, plauding what they deteſt the next; and that their good nature, for 


which they are fo eminent, lays them open to a thouſand misfortunes. 
They know not how to deny any thing they are prefſed to do, though 


* entirely againſt their judgment and inclination. 

I'M Le Blanc, another foreigner, is of opinion, that the fogs produce 
deb, ur melancholy conſtitution, and make us ſo violent in our paſſions: 
N Their dejected ſouls, . he, have not fortitude enough to ſuffer. 
S Ther air is the ſource of their inconſtancy, But notwithitanding the 


Engliſh, in their outward appearance, have ſomething rough, which 
prejudiced men take for ferocity, no people have more humanity, of 
which their enemies are very ſenſible. 

Here, as in molt kingdoms, ſays Dr Davenant, the court has been 2 
lnop with wares in it, for all kind of cuſtomers. There is hope for 
ome, which feeds many at a ſmall expence; there are titles for the 
ambitious; pleaſures for the young and wanton ; places for the buſy ; 


rge a and bribes to be cloſely conveyed, for ſuch as deſire to maintain an 
Jours ; appearance of honelty, and betray their truſt but now and then in im- 
other; portant matters. With theſe baits and allurements princes eaſily 
ir mo- draw into their nets the unthinking gentry of the land, thereby poiſon 
_ the fountain-head, and ſap the very foundation of the politic inſti- 
al Wt10n, | 


Before I conclude the character of the Engliſh, I cannot but refled 
on the injuſtice which Sorbiere and ſome other foreigners have done us, 


e phy: m charging the Engliſh with being rude and inhoſpitable to ſtrangers, 
h upon ben no people ever received diſtreſſed foreigners with greater kindneſs 
je or and indulgence than we have done; witneſs the multitude of French 


ud others that have been naturalized, and permitted to ſet up trades 
in London; and are grown very rich there, by the unexampled boun- 
ot the natives of this kingdom ; for hither they came deſtitute of e- 
ery thing, and by public and private charities were put in à way te 

| SG | | provide 
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provide for their farnilies; from the Revolution to this time; Rfgetg n 


twenty - thoufand ee have been paid to them annually by avthany, 
towards the ſubſiſtence of their por. 

Religion.] Of the religion profeſſed in the Britiſh iſles, ik may þ 
ſaid as of the conſtitution, that it was n the beſt inſtitation in 


n 


the world, but has been ſo metamorphoſed and deformed, the prot. 


* 


ſors broken into ſo many ſects and parties that bear an implacable en. 
mity to each other, that the ſpirit of Chriſtianity is in a manner lott> 
vice and profaneneſs reign triumphant ;. the ſacred truths of Chrillia: 
nity are queſtioned and diſputed ; and a man that is not an imfidel is 
ſcarce allowed to have common ſenſe. among theſe that look” gpg 
themſelves to be the polite world, and patterns for the reſt of mankind 
to follow : which ſeems the more ſtrange, ſince no hiſtory "wal Ws 
better” atteſted than that of the goſpel, or better calculated Tor the 
Happineſs of mankind in this life ; and there are ſome en the 
4 of the facts related therein, that no other hiſtory can pretend in 
particularly the teſtimony of the Jews, its greateſt enemies, Who ant 
diſperſed through every part of the world. Theſe acknowledge the 


facts, though they aſcribe the miracles of our Saviour to à eren 


cauſe than the Chriſtians do. The Mahometans alſo acknowledge that 
Chriit was a great prophet ; and in that reſpect are leſs indefs thai 


many that profeſs Chriſtianity amongſt us. Another argument whith 


other hiſtories want, is drawn from the ten perſecutions, where thow 
fands of people laid down their lives to atteſt the truth of it, wh 
could have no views to this world, being ſure to meet wirn netting 
Here but diſtreſs and perſecution for profeſſing themſelves Chriltrans, 
Another evidence is its wonderful progreſs, without foree, throup 
moſt of the kingdoms of the world, when all the powers on tart 


ſeemed combined to ſuppreſs it, gaining ground purely by the exec} 
Tency of its doctrines and precepts ; and were there no other fi 


of the truth of the Chriſtian religion than this, every rational may 
mult yield his afſent to it. | 5 e "13.38%. HR 


Au Epiſcopal church is ſaid to be eftabliſhed in England, but 


weakly eitablithed, that every one is at liberty to diſſent from it, al 
ſtrike out What religion he pleaſes; he may declare himſelf an hag 
T7 impunity ; and theſe are eſteemed by ſome the belt friendstounr 
be 8. 27 r e A 
Religion is the butt of almoſt every fool; and if be has noothe 
pretence to wit, his ridiculing every thing that is ſacred, intitles him 
that denomination, in the opinion of the beau monde. 


But notwithſtanding there is too much truth in this reſentati 
generally. there are ſtill many left amongſt us that adorn the Chris 


Profeſſion by their examplary lives. Nor can any nation equal us in ol 
extenſive charities, The rich and noble hoſpitals in the cities of Las 
don and Weſtminſter, are the admiration of foreigners; and the pm 
vate charities of the natives exceed any thing of the kind abroa 
Theſe, we hope, will cover a multitude of fins, and preſerve us 
that deſtruction which the profaneneſs and infidelity of many gs 
400 much reaſon to expect. 1 why; 


Archbiſhoprics and Biſpoprict.] There are in England two pron 


ces, viz, Canterbury and York, each of which has its Archbilhap, | 
In the province of Canterbury are the bithoprics of, 1. Loan 


* 2. Wit . 
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2. Wincheſter; 3. Ely; 4. Lincoln; 5. Rocheſter; 6. Litchfield 
and Coventry; 7. Hereford; 8. Worceſter; 9. Bath and Wells; 
io, Saliſbury; 11. Exeter; 12. Chicheſter; 13. Norwich; 14. Glo- 
eder; 15. Oxford; 16. Peterborough; 1) Briſtol: and in Wales, 
18. St David's; 19. Landaff; 20. St Aſaph; 21. Bangor. 7 
ſn the province of York are, 1. The bifhopric of Durham; 2. Car- 
une; and g. Cheſter, ; , of ee en A | 
In all, two archbiſhoprics, and twenty · four biſhoprics: To which 
may be added the biſhopric of Sodor and Man; but this biſhiop has no 
feat in the Houſe of Peers. 911105" K Of tient DIS eee 
Univerſities. ] There are but two univerfities in England, Oxford 
and Cambridge; but the 7 men educated in them, their numerous 
magnificent buildings, and rich endowments, are the admiration of all 
foreigners that viſit them. 1 15 . | 
In Oxford there are twenty colleges and five halls, and upwards of 
Eto thouſand ſtudents of all forts. N | OR 
In Cambridge there are fixteen colleges ; and though ſome of them 
ate denominated halls, they are all endowed, and there is no manner 
of difference between a college and hall in Cambridge; whereas in 
Oxford the halls are not endowed, but the ſtudents maintain them- 
ſelves. _ 5 5 N N _ 
The number of fellows, ſcholars, and ſtudents of all forts, in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, are uſually about 1500. 5 
There are profeſſors in all languages in each of theſe univerſities, 
richly endowed;; and King George I. in the year 1724, conſtituted a 
proieſſor of modern hiſtory and languages in each univerſity, and on 
each of them ſettled a fevenue of three hundred pounds per annum + 
bt though theſe profeſſors have enjoyed their ſalaries ever ſince the 
year 1124, they never read lectures in modern hiſtory ; nor do other 
profeſſors read lectures in the univerſity. No univerfities have produ- 
ced men of greater learning or genius ; among whom may be reckoned 
the two Bacons, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr Locke, Dr Atterbury, and Mr 
Addiſon, the glory of Europe, and of this nation in particular. 
Language.] As to the language of the Engliſh, it is needles to ſa 
any more ot it, than that it is Bn of Dutch, Latin, kw, 
French. I do not know whether we retain any of the ancient Britiſh 
words or phraſes. h | | 


0.406 ; 
The Engliſh gold coin is the guinea, which goes for twenty-one 
imijlings, but the intrinſic. value is not much above twenty ſhillings ; 
and won are a great number of haif-guineas and quarter-guineas 
coined. Fs | 

The filver'coins are crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, ſixpences, groats, 
Ce. down to a ſilver penny. | | ED 


ERevolutions and memorable events. 

Ngland was probably firſt peopled from France, (the ancient 

4 Tranfalpine Gaul), ſince it lies within ſight of that continent, and 

he Britons reſembled the Gauls in their cuſtoms and manners, as well 

in their religion and ſuperitition,, The firſt tolerable account recei- 
| | . n ved 
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ved of Great Britain was from Julius Cæſar, who invaded it abont al 


years before Chriſt, He made two campaigns here, defeated the Bu. 
tons in ſeveral engagements, marched through the country, ſubdue 
their capital fortreſs of Verulam, (St Albans), in the heart of the 
country, and obliged the Britons to become tributary, and to gin 
him hoſtages, as a pledge of their ſubmiſſion and fidelity to the Roma 
ſtate, which he thought ſufficient to prevent a revolt, and did ng 
leave a ſingle ſoldier in the iſland when he returned to the continent 
From whence ſome hiſtorians have imagined, that Cæſar received ſuch 
repulſes, and found ſuch a confederacy formed againſt him, that the 
reduction of Britain at that time was impracticable. But had this been 
the caſe, can it be ſuppoſed the Britons would ever have given hoſta 

for their fidelity to the Roman ſtate, and have ſubmitted to a tribute? 
But if we conſider, that Cæſar's principal deſign in this expeditin 
was to increaſe his fame, and render himſelf more popular at Rome, 
and pave his way to the empire, which he afterwards obtained; that 
this invaſion of Britain furniſhed him with a pretence to demand a 
1 of forces and treaſure, and of keeping up a body of dif. 
ciplined troops, that might enable him to ſubdue thoſe that oppoſed 
his ambitious views on the Roman ſtate, we thall not wonder at his + 
bandoning Britain. If Cæſar had intended to add Britain to the Re 
man empire, he had certainly the faireſt opportunity of doing it in the 
world, according to his own relation: for he informs us, that the 
Hand was then divided into a multitude of ſmall governments; that 
their princes were at variance among themſelves; that ſeveral of then 
had ſent over ambaſſadors to him into Gaul, and made their ſubmiſſan; 
that the city of the Trinobantes, on his ſecond expedition, deſired 
that Mandubratius, who had fled to Cæſar for protection, and was the 
{on of their former King Immanuentius, whom Caſſibilan had depoſed 


and put to death, might be reſtored to his territories, promiſing to o 


bey him ; and further, that moſt of the reſt of the Britiſh prince, 
even Caſſibilan himſelf, actually ſubmitted to Cæſar, and gave hin 
hoſtages as pledges of their fidelity to the Romans. And yet Cir 
left no forces here, nor erected one fortreſs in the iſſand, to ſecure hs 
conqueſts, This was a conduct very different from what he and his 
contemporary generals obſerved in other parts of the world, and can be 
only aſcribed to his ambitious defigns on the Roman ſtate, which mul 
Have been fruſtrated, if he had left fo great a part of his arm) it 
Britain as was neceſſary to keep the natives in ſuhjection to the Re 
mans, and to reduce thoſe parts which had not yet ſubmitted. 

The account Cæſar gave of the natives was, That the huts the 
inhabited were like thote of the Gauls; that the country was er- 
ceeding populous, and the people differed very little from the Gail 
in their manners; that the people of the inland country ſowed 1 
corn, but lived upon mitk and fleſh, and cloathed themſelves wil 
ſins, which they threw off when they were in action; and tber 
bodies appeared of a blue caſt, having ſtained tliem with woad; 
that they wore the hair of their heads long, but left none on tber 
iaces, except on their upper lip; and that ten or twelve men 1. 


tnally married as many wives, and had them all in common, only tit 


a rp belonged to that man whoſe wife brought them into lt 
World. 
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| It was upwards of fourſcore years after Cæſar's expedition, before 
* the Romans returned to Britain in a hoſtile manner; namely, in the 
reign of Claudius, in the 42d year of the Chriſtian æra; during 
1 which interval there ſeems to have been a friendly correſpondence car- 


% ed on between Rome and Britain, For hiſtory informs us, that Te- 
ge nuantius, the ſucceilor of Caſſibilan, who oppoſed Cæſar, made the 
pe Emperor Augultus ſeveral rich preſents, and that Cunoboline, the ſor 
5 of Tenuantius, was brought up in the court of Auguſtus, whoſe capi - 
* tal was Camalodunum, (now Maldon), as appears by certain coins ſtill 


remaining. In the reign of Tiberius it appears, that the Britons en- 
tertained ſeveral Roman ſoldiers that were caſt away upon their coaſts, 


wx and ſent them home in a friendly manner. 

55 But, in the reign of Claudius, one Bericus, a Britiſh nobleman, 
1 | who had incurred the forfeiture of his head for fome traiterous prac- 
un I tees againſt his ſovereign Caractacus, fled to Rome, where he incited 
2 Claudius to invade his native country, probably in order to revenge 
755 himſelf on his enemies in the court of Caractacus. Whereupon Clau- 


dius, for want of a better pretence to invade Britain, inſiſted upon 


47 their paying the remains of the tribute, which had not been demand- 
copy ed in many years. The Britons refufing this, Plautius, the Roman 
1 5 general, was commanded to aſſemble an army, and make a deſcent 


on the coaſt of Britain; which he did without any oppoſition, the Bri- 
tons retiring to the moſt inacceſſible parts of the country. Here he at- 
tacked their works, and entirely defeated them. After which he ſent 


* advice to the Emperor Claudius, that the iſland was in a manner ſub- 
Tan: dued, and invited him to come over, that he might have the honour 
ofired of the conqueſt, Whereupon the Emperor immediately imbarked 


with another army; and no ſooner arrived, but the Britiſn princes 
eame in and made their ſubmiſſion, Whereupon the Emperor return- 
ed to the continent, having continued no more than fixteen days in the 
fland, and on his arrival at Rome was decreed a triumph. 


F= ln the mean time, Plautius reduced the ſouth part of Britain inte 
Cela the form of a Roman province, and, before the end of the year 48, 
= bo the mountainous country of Wales was conquered, and Caractacus the 
n King, with his Queen and family, carried priſoners to Rome; but 
b the intrepid behaviour of Caractacus, when he was brought before 
bod the Emperor, was ſuch, that it procured them all a pardon, 


The tyranny and oppreſſion of the Romans in this iſland, after the 
ſubduing of Wales, however, became inſupportable; of which their 
niage of Queen Boadicea is a flagrant inſtance, Proſutagus, King of 


R ther the Iceni, her late huſband, in order to ſecure part of his eſtate to his 
* family, made Cæſar coheir with his two daughters, by his will; which 
Gan dhe Roman officers ſo little regarded, that they plundered the palace 
od 1 of the deceaſed King, whipped Queen Boadicea his widow, and ra- 
** viſbed his daughters, treating the whole royal family as ſlaves. Boa- 
* dicea, being a princeſs of great ſpirit, incited the Britons to revenge 
M's bers and their country's wrongs; with which they were ſo affected. 
* that they offered her the ſupreme command; and aſſembling to the 
nen number of an hundred thouſand, they firſt ſtormed the caſtle of Cama- 
ah th lodunum, and put the garriſon to the ſword; then they defeated an 


entire legion of the Romans, and afterwards plundered London, not 
ſparing the life of a ſingle Roman. Then they marched to Verulam. 
Flick underwent the ſame fate ; deſtroying, ia the whole, upwards 

of 
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of ſeventy-thouſand Romans, But Suetonius, the Roman genaral; 8 
gaging the Britons with ten thouſand veterans, at a narrow Pats, her 
their ſuperiority in numbers could be of no ſervice to them; ha Bete 
were entirely defeated ; and Boadicea, finding all was: loſt, it is fall 
diſpatched herſelf with a doſe of poiſon; n ; 
Agricola being ſent to command in Britain during the reigns of Ty 
tus and Veſpaſian, ſubdued Wales, which had revolted, a=l 
defeating Galgacus, the laſt of the Britiſſi princes that made am ea 
fiderable oppoſition to the Roman arms. This battle Was fought i 
Scotland, in the year 84, near the mountain Grampius, or Grainlbea 
hill, in the diſtrict called Marr, 15: hs 
Agricola, to ſecure his conqueſt as far as Stirling, erected a line d 
forts from the frith of Forth, or Edinburgh, to the frith of Clyde; all y 
the ſouth of that line being civilized; and within the Roman pale; ad 
all beyond, whither the Picts retired, was denominated Caledania, 
The Emperor Adrian, coming into England, anno 121, built a wil 


between Solway frith and the river Tyne, or from Carliſſe to News 


caſtle, which he made the boundary of the Roman province, In the 
year 181, Lucius, a Britiſh King, who was ſuffered to retain the ſhi 


and ſtate of a King, profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and is generally heli 


to be the firſt Chriſtian monarch. | 
In the reign of the Emperor Diocleſian, anno 290, happened the kd 
of the ten perſecutions, which extending as far as Britain, St Alban d 


* 


Verulam ſuffered martyrdom in the place where the abbey now ſtand 


which took its name from that martyr. 1x6. 1677 
Conſtantine the Great, it is ſaid, was born in Britain, being the 


firſt Emperor that profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, about the year 310 


In the reign of the Emperor Honorius, about the beginning of the 
fifth century, the Romans withdrew from this iſland, carrying one 
with them all the forces, Roman and Britith, leaving the kingdan 
expoſed to the incurſions of the Pits and Scots: whereupon the Bt 
tons elected ſeveral monarchs ſucceſſively, who were depoſed amol 
ſoon as they were advanced to the throne, until they made ehoicedt 
Vortigern, whoſe reign was of a pretty long duration. This pris 
by the advice of his ſubjects, invited over the Saxons from Germany 
to aſſiſt him in the defence of his country againſt the Pits and Seat 
about the year 447. | N 


Hengiſt and Horſa, two brothers, were the firſt Saxon commande 


» 


that came over, bringing with them about 1500 men; and bag 
joined King Vortigern, obtained a victory over the Picts near gun 


ford in Lincolnſhire, Several other bodies of Saxons came over al 


wards, to reinforce or recruit their troops, and with them Rowe 
the beautiful daughter of Hengiſt, whom King Vortigern-marnc 


and aſſigned her father the county of Kent for his reſidence ;-wid 
was afterwards erected into a kingdom in favour of Hengiſt; "whole p# 
ſterity enjoyed it many years, this being the firſt of the Saron d 
doms into which that people divided South Britain. It was not ul 
before the Saxons either found or made ſome pretence to quarrel 


the Britons, who invited them over, and made an entire conquelt 


the kingdom, except Wales and Cornwall, whither the Britons Ks 
red who were moſt tenacious or their liberties 3 the reſt, ſubmuttng® 


2 ſtate of ſervitude, were employed by their conquerors in all maWy 
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of drudgeries, and particularly in cultivating thoſe lands for their ma- 
ters, of which they were before the propriatoss. 

tow Before this great revolution. was accompliſhed, it is ſaid the Britons 
ech. ſeveral battles With the Saxons, in which they were generally 
ritorious ; but were ruined at length by their diviſions, ſome of them 
deſerting over to the Saxons, rather than ſubmit to an oppolite faction. 
The chief of theſe Britith generals, according to tradition, were Am- 
broſius and Arthur, whom ſome writers have honoured with the titles 
of Emperors. F 


Arthur, it is ſaid, was crowned at Caerleon in Wales; and, after * 


brag : 

victorious reign of ſeventy years and upwards, was mortally wounded 
ne of in a battle he fought near Cameltord in Cornwall, with his kinſman 
all ty Modred, who was in a confederacy with the Saxons. King Arthur 


was ninety years of age when he died, and was buried at Glaſtonbury 
in Somerletſuire. This prince is ſaid to have inſtituted the order of 


i wal the Knights of the Round Table, _ | 

New: The Britons r ntirely ſubdued, the Saxons erected ſeven king- 
in the doms, denominated the Saxon Heptarchy ; but it was not long before 
e lik one of the ſeven Saxon Kings aſſumed a ſuperiority over the reſt, and 


made them in ſome meaſure dependent on him. Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, was the firſt that claĩmed ſuch a ſuperiority, as deſcended from 
Hengiſt, the firſt of the Saxon Kings; which he was enabled to do by 
his alliance with the French King, whoſe daughter he married. And 
the bringing over a Bithop with her, Pope Gregory looked upon this 
as a very happy opportunity of introducing Chriſtianity among the 


ng the Saxons, who were yet. Pagans; and accordingly ſent over Auſtin the 
r 310, monk to King Ethelbert's court, in order to prevail on this prince to 
of the 


profeſs Chriſtianity, which his Queen had repreſented in fo fair a - 


g one Wy that Auſtin did not find much difficulty in converting both the ng 
nodum and his ſubjedts. Aſter that, he conſecrated bithops, and diſMtche 

ie Br: miſſionaries into other parts of the ifland, particularly to the kingdom 
molt i of the Eaſt Saxons, where Sebert then reigned, who conſented to be 


baptized, and founded the cathedral of St Paul in London. Ethelbert 
then propoſed an union between the Roman church and the Chriſtian 
churches in Wales; but their clergy differing about the time of cele- 
brating Eaſter, this could not be effected: and it is ſaid, that Auſtin 
threatened and promoted the deſtruction of the Brituh Chriſtians, be- 


eauſe they w@11d not comply with him. He was the firſt Archbiſhop 
having of Canterbury, and died in the year 605. And King Ethelbert died 
tam not long after; on whoſe death Redwald, King of the Eaſt Angles, 
r allet reigned ſuperior to the reſt of the Saxon Kings. | 
wem, It was in the reign of Ethel wald, King of Mercia, who made the 
nary ether Saxon kingdoms dependent on him, that a penny was firſt levied 


on every houſe for the ule of the Pope, which was afterwards deno- 


hoſe pe minated Peter-pence, About the ſame time Ina, King of the Welt 

on Ling Saxons, reſigned his crown, and became a monk in a monaſtery at 

ot e Rome ; and during the Heptarchy not leſs than thirty Saxon Kings, 

wr : 8 laid, reſigned their crowns; and devoted themſelves to a religious 
. Ws : 

Ons fei Egbert, King of the Weſt Saxons, aſcended that throne in the year 


800, about the ſame time Charlemaign laid the foundation of the Ger- 
man empire; and as the Emperor braught moſt of the powers of the 
continent, of Europe. under his dominion, ſo Egbert made. an entire 

N . conqueſt 
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conqueſt of the reſt of the Saxon kingdoms in this iſland, and reigned 
monarch of South Britain, Wales excepted. And he it was that com: 
manded this part of the iſland to be denominated Engle-lond, or England 
in acts of ſtate, which it never was before, tho' ſome are of opinion thy 
it was called fo long before in common converſation. But however thy 
was, England was no ſooner united under one ſovereign, but new troy. 
bles arole ; the kingdom was invaded and plundered by the Danes, 
who inhabited thoſe very countries the anceſtors of the Saxons former. 
ly enjoyed. The firſt conſiderable deſcent they made was on the iſle of 
Shepey in Kent, in the year 832, The next year they landed in Dor- 
ſetſhire with ſo formidable an army, that they obtained a victory ove 
the Engliſh, though commanded by King Egbert in perſon, However, 
as their buſineſs was only to plunder, they retired to their ſhips again, 
'Two years after they landed in Cornwall, and though they were join 
ed by the Britons, King Egbert was ſo well provided to receive then, 
that he drove them out of the kingdom. The next year (836) this 
King died at Wincheſter, which he made the capital of his dominion, 
as many of his ſucceſſors did afterwards. 

The Danes continued to haraſs and plnnder the maritime parts d 
the kingdom until the reign of Alfred, who atcended the throne in the 
year 872. He fought ſeven battles with the Danes in a very ſhort 
time, with various ſucceſs, They did not now content themſelves with 
plundering the country as formerly, but actually poſſeſſed themſelves d 
the greateſt part of the kingdom; and freſh reinforcements coming o. 
ver every year, it was expected they would have made an entire con- 
19 queſt of the iſland, until King Alfred equipped a fleet, with which he 
19 guarded the ſhores, and deſtroyed the veſſels coming over with armel 

* troops. However, the Danes were {till ſo ſtrong, that Alfred was for 

. ced to come to a treaty with them, whereby he yielded up the alt 
Fit ern countrics of England to them, on condition of their abandoning 
| the reſt. | 

London was one of the cities the Danes had taken, which was cu 
firmed to them by this treaty : but the Danes breaking the treaty, 
and bringing over freth forces the following year, the war broke out 
| gain; when wn Alfred recovered London, and moſt of the towns ti 
| Danes had poſſeſſed themſelves of; and ſo often defeated their fes 
1 that they did not think fit to invade the kingdom for ſeven years after 
1 wards; though their countrymen ſettled here appear te have been a 
q molt as numerous as the Saxons. | 

Peace was no ſooner reſtored, but Alfred applied himſelf to the is No, 
ſtoring learning, and improving arts and ſciences; for at this tune 
there was ſcarce a layman that could read Engliſh, or a prieſt th 
underſtood Latin. Oxford eſpecially was obliged to chis prince for 
ſtoring, that univerſity ; and to this prince is generally aſcribed the® 
viding England into counties, hundreds, tythings, and pariſhes. 

While he was buſied in theſe regulations, the Danes returned 
gain, and being joined with their countrymen that were here beim 


tubdued great part of the kingdom, taking the city of Exeter; aud! 
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it Was as much as Alfred could do to ſecure London and Rochelttt — * 
it nor was he able to expel the Danes, 2 he fought upwarG | fealt 
4 fifty battles with them, if we may credit hiſtory. He died at Wi hough 
. cheſter, in the fifty - firſt year of his age, and the chirtieth of bis HM the þ 
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' The Danes continued to plunder and haraſs the country until the 
reipn of Ethelred II. who finding himſelf unable to reſiſt them, agreed 
w pay them a tribute of 10,000 1, per unnnm, on condition they would 
make peace with him; which they accepted at that time, but made 
further demands every year, until this tribute amounted to 48,000 1, 


annum. | | | 

During theſe depredations of the Danes, viz. about the year 1000, 
the univerſities of Oxford and — were deſtroyed, and no ex- 

erciſes performed in either of them for ſeveral years. 5 
ln the year 1002, our hiſtories relate, chat there was a general maf- 
ſacre of the Danes throughout the kingdom ; which is not much to be 
credited, fince the Danes were then as aumerous as the Saxon inhabi- 
tants, and we find them more powerful a little while afterwards, 
Swain, King of Denmark, landed at Sandwich in the year 1013, and 
made an entire conqueſt of the kingdom, by the affiſtance ef his coun- 
wymen, who were ſettled here before; which thews the little credit 
that is to be given to the account of a general maſſacre, King Ethel- - 
red, on this invaſion of the Danes, fled with his Queen and two ſons, 
Edward and Alfred, to Normandy ; whereupon the Engliſh, as well 
as the Danes, ſubmitted to Swain, and acknowledged him King of 
England, He was ſucceeded by his fon Canute the Great, and he by 
is fon Harold; who leaving no iſſue, Hardecanute, his half-brother, 
ho was related both to the Daniſh and 'Saxon Kings, ſuceeeded 
to the throne : however, he is ſtyled the third Daniſh King; and was 
Wucceeded by Edward the Confeſſor, ſon of Ethelred, in whom the 
Saxon line was reſtored again. | 5 
Upon the death of Edward the Confeſſor, Harold, ſon of che popu- 
lar Earl Godwin, ſtepped into the throne, on pretence that the Con- 
ſeſſor had appointed him his ſucceſſor; but William Duke of Norman; 
ly, making the like claim, invaded the kingdom, and coming to a 
battle with Harold near Haſtings in Suſſex, defeated his rival, who 
was killed in the engagement; and thereupon William I. was pro- 
laimed King of England in the year 1066. He uſed the Engliſh with 
me humanity at his acceſſion ; but finding them diſpuſted at his re- 
rarding his Norman followers with Engliſh eſtates, and that they were 
engaged in continual plots to dethrone him in favour of Edgar Athe- 
ing, next heir to the crown, he treated the Engliſh barbarouſly, cut- 
mg off the hands and feet of many thouſands, and deſtroying all the 
borth of England with fire and ſword, and 1 away all the lands to 
bis Normans; inſomuch that before he died there was not an Engliſh 
gentleman poſſeſſed of an eſtate in his on right. He had no regard 
0 the Saxon laws, but introduced the cuſtoms of Normandy, as well as 
e Norman language, and all pleadings were in French: And fo 
atous was he of an inſurrection, after this uſage of the natives, that 
e obliged them to put out their candles and fires every evening at 
lt o clock, on the ringing of the Corfeu bell. When England was 
ſerfectly ſubdued, he invaded Scotland, and compelled Malcolm their 
Mg to take an batch of fealty to him, and do him homage for that 
mpdom, But when the Pope required the Conqueror to take an oath 
tealty to him for the crown of England, he abſolutely refuſed it ; 
nough ſome of the Saxon Kings had acknowledged themſelves vaſſals 
the Holy See, and granted former Popes a tribute, as an acknow: 
eguent of their dependence on him. L 
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In' the mean time, the King's eldeſt ſon, Robert, rebelled: ag nd B 
him in Normandy, engaged him perſonally in the field, and 2 Ks 
him; obliging the old King to ſubmit to ſuch terms as he inſiſted a e an 
in relation to that duchy. | 3 
One of the laſt memorable acts of this King's life was, his cauſing 3 
general ſurvey of all the lands of England to be made, and taking y at ſt. 
account of the villains and flaves upon each eſtate, together with th Duk 
live ſtock ; which was recorded in a book called Doomſday-book, i rade 
kept in the exchequer. From whence it appears, that all the lands u ing ! 
England were then in the hands of the Normans, and the Englih bu e, p. 
tenants at will, or vaſſals to them. | bs tlio 
He died in the fſixty-firſt year of his age, and twenty-firſt of hi gout 
reign, and was buried in the abbey of Caen in Normandy, being hz r, anc 
own foundation. Idelt 1 
He had ten children, five ſons and five daughters: 1. Robert, Dub Fas h 
of Normandy; 2. William, who died young; 3. Richard, who wg eriſhec 
killed in the New foreſt; 4. William Rufus, his ſucceſſor ; 5. Henry; nly ot 
6. Cicely, his eldeſt daughter; 7. Conſtance; 8. Alice; 9. Adel rf to 
married to Stephen, Earl of Blois, by whom ſhe had Stephen, after arl of 
wards King of England ; and, 10. Agatha, f Fug 
1087.] William II. firnamed Rufus, from his red hair, ſucceeded prifor 
his father in the kingdom of England, as Robert his eldeſt ſon did i ied of 
the duchy of Normandy : And Robert laying claim to England, a vn mpre! 
commenced between the two brothers, which ended in a treaty, where: eclion. 
by it was agreed, that each of them ſhould retain what he poſſeſſed, pn of 4 
and that the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed both to the kingdom and duch, rone 
And in the year 1093 the King made a conqueſt of Wales, which te Homing 
Saxon monarchs were never able to ſubdue. attles 
Duke Rabert afterwards mortgaged his duchy of Normandy ir WW» 1: 
10,000 l. to his brother William, in order to equip himſelf to unde Coy t 
take a cruſado to the Holy land; where Jeruſalem being taken fron Would { 
the infidels, the reſt of the noble adventurers offered to make him Kung WW'cory 1 
of that city. But he refuſed the honour ; and Godfrey Duke of Bouilla He re 
was made King of Jeruſalem, dade, ( 
In the year 1100 happened that inundation of the ſea, which on,, con 
flowed great part of Earl Godwin's eſtate in Kent, and formed tha the ſi 
ſhallows in the Downs now called the Godwin ſands. | rmed t 
The fame year, as the King was hunting in New foreſt, on the mage 
of Auguſt, he was wounded by an arrow levelled at a ſtag, by Macon) 
bow-bearer Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman knight, of which wo ion th 
he inſtantly died, in the 44th year of his age, and 13th of his rei the {i 
and was buried at Wincheſter, | Archl 
1100. ] Henry I. the Conqueror's youngeſt ſon, immediately mou e jurill 

ed the throne, and fo effectually diſtributed the treaſure the late Ku we ſo 
had amaiſed by his extortions, that he was generally recogniſed. I want 
juncture was extremely favourable for him, as his eldeſt brother Du bene 
Robert was not yet returned from the Holy land. And to ingrataltlore tl 
| himſelf with his Englith ſubjects, he permitted them the ule of fire " een a 
candle in che night; but what was ſtill more popular, he conſented count 
re tore the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, whereby his barons, auß by th 
pere all Normans, were intitled to hold their eſtates on the ſame art. 


yantageous terms the Saxons, their predeceſſors, had enjoyed theny 


nd had their lives and fortunes aſſured them: for. before, the king- 
zom was governed by the ſole will and pleafure of the prince ; both 
c and fortune ſeem to have been in the power of the crown, from the 
me of the conqueſt to that time. This revival of the Saxon laws, 


vo nd reducing the principal of them into writing, was the foundation of 
g a at ſtatute which afterwards obtained the name of Macna CHARTA. 

n the Duke Robert, on his return to Normandy, aſſembled an army, and 
al raded England; but coming to a treaty afterwards with his brother 
ds in ing Henry, it was agreed that Henry ſhould enjoy the kingdom for 
\ bu We, paying Robert the annual ſum of 3000 merks, and that the ſurvi- 


or ſhould tucceed both to the kingdom and duchy. But the war break- 
out afterwards, Henry invaded Normandy, took Duke Robert priſon- 
, and abſolutely ſubdued that duchy. But after all this ſucceſs, his 
deſt fon Prince William, and two more of his children, with upwards 


Duke an hundred noblemen and perſons of diſtinction, were caſt away, and 
0 wy eriſhed in their voyage from Normandy to England; and he had then 
enry; nly one daughter left, named Matilda, or Maud, who was married 
\dela, rt to the Emperor Henry IV. and afterwards to Jeffery Plantagenet, 
alters arl of Anjou, by whom ſhe had a ſon named Henry, afterwards King 

f Fugland, As for Duke Robert, the King's eldeſt brother, he died 
eeded priſoner in Cardiff caſtle in Wales, anne 1134; and the King himſelf 
did iu ied of a ſurfeit the next year, having firſt appointed his daughter, the 


mpreſs Maud, his ſucceſſor, and made his ſubjects ſwear to her ſuc- 
ellon. Notwithſtanding that precaution, Stephen Earl of Boloign, 
pn of Adela, the Conqueror's fourth daughter in 1135 ſtept into the 
hrone while the Empreſs Maud was abſent in France; but the Empreſs 
oming over, and claiming the crown, a civil war enſued, and many 
attles were fought with various ſucceſs, At length it was agreed, 


dy fin WW 1154, between the contending parties, that King Stephen ſhould 
unde: WW joy the crown tor life; and that Henry, the fon of the Empreſs, 
n fron ond fucceed him: And the next year King Stephen died, whereupon 
m King W'cory II. in 1154, aſcended the throne without oppoſition, ; 

ouilla He reſumed the grants of the crown-lands which King Stephen had 


ade, (whom he looked upon as an uſurper). He held a great coun- 


d the ſucceſſion of his ſons, William and Henry, ſucceſſively, and con- 
med the great charter granted by his grandfather Henry, He did 


mage to the French King for the duchy of Aquitaine, (Guienne and 
4 by ls aſcony), and for Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. In this 
pn the Kings of England and France performed the office of yeomen 
Js reigh the ſtirrup to Pope Alexander. | 

Archbiſhop Becket and the clergy inſiſted on being exempted from 
mou juriſdiction of the temporal courts in criminal caſes, and Becket be- 
ate Lune ſo exceeding inſolent, that the King let fall ſome expreſſions, as if 
d. TW wanted to get rid of him; whereupon ſour of the King's knights 
\er Duls aliened to Canterbury, and killed the Archbiſhop as he was at prayers 
n 4 fore the altar, for which the King was obliged to do penance. The 


deen and the King's ſons ſoon after raiſed a rebellion againſt him on 
count of his familiarity with fair Roſamond ; and his ſons being join- 
Hoy the French King, defeated their father, which broke the King's 
art, He died on the 6th of July 1129, in the ſixty - firſt year of his 
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1189.7] Richard I. the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Henry II. ferevy I Npelled 
him. He . in a cruſado to the Holy Land with the rend 
King, conquered the iſland of Cyprus, and took the city of Ach Th 


Paleſtine; but was taken priſoner on his return home by the Duke o lle ir 

Auſtria, and an immenſe fum paid for his ranſom. He was mortal WH 1 39 

wounded before the caſtle of Chalons in France, and died on the ö 

April 1199, in the forty-firſt year of his age, and tenth of his reign, He ur 
1199, ] John, the brother of Richard, and youngeſt fon of Henry! rmed 

took his nephew Arthur (fon of Jeffrey his elder brother) prilbon ie 1; 

This prince loſt Normandy, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, and oidtay Parliai 


and engaging in a war with his barons, was excommunicated and dew. 
Ted by the Pope. The barons were fupported againſt him by Lol 
the Dauphin of France, who brought over a body of forces, and jus 
ed the barons, But King John conſenting to become the Pope's val, i vi&ic 
and pay him an annual tribute, the Pope abſolved him, and took hi harle 
part againſt the barons ; whereupon his affairs began to have a bet cots 
face; but he died before an end was put to the war, in the fifty-ſerm 
year of his age, and eighteenth of his reign, ans 1216. was cr 
1216.] Henry III. eldeſt fon of King John, ſucceeded him, and d 
Homage to the Pope. He afterwards defeated the barons and the Da 
phin, reſumed the crown-lands, and cancelled the great charter; ing p 
a rebellion being formed againſt him, he was compelled by the bat 1461 
to delegate his power to twenty-four lords, and was made priſoner Hi 
them, but reſcued by his ſon, and reſtored. 
1272.] Edward I, eldeſt fon of Henry III. reduced the power of th 
clergy, ſubdued Wales and Scotland, and made the King of Scots ing | 
foner. Three knights were choſen in every county, to determine be thr 
infractions were made in the great charter. | 1483 
1207.] Edward II. only ſurviving ſon of Edward I. ſucoeeded cle 
The barons compelled him to baniſh his favourite Piers Gaveſton, Me A 
to delegate his power to certain lords, They afterwards cut off uke © 
ſton's head, MS Ric 
1312.] The order of the knights templars was aboliſhed. orth, 
A civil war commencing between the King and the barons, they med 
pelled him to baniſh the Spencers, his favourites: but he recalled then 1485 
whereupon the Queen, and Mortimer her gallant, went over to Frans ancal 
taking Prince Edward with them. They afterwards invaded the k dau 
dom, murdered the two Spencers, and depoſed the King, | nd La 
1327.] Edward III. eldeſt fon of Edward II. ſucceeded to the co ferlona 
in his father's lifetime. The Queen and Mortimer uſurping the aan k erki 
niſtration during his minority, murdered Edward II. But Mortmt Uſed a 
was ſeized in the Queen's apartment afterwards, by King Edward "> e 
and executed. | Ince / 
1346.] The King invaded France, and obtained a victory at Cre. die 
and David King of the Scots was made priſoner about the ſame iet, | 
Ea. the French King, and his fon Philip, were made priſoners u he Di 
attle of Poictiers, by Edward the Black Prince. But King! and, b: 
ward III. after a long and glorious reign, was governed in his kf Jod. 
by Alice Pierſe, his concubine. In this reign Wickliffe expoſed l VII. 
Roman ſuperſtition, _ l 
1277. ] Richard II. ſon of Edward the Black Prince, and grand wy 1 
of Edward III. ſacceeded him. He ſuppreſſed a rebellion raid . ed 
ianfpmim 6 t6 ROI * 
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velled the King to diſmiſs his favourites, raiſed an army againſt him, 
made him priſoner, and proceeded to the Chief Juſtice, 

The Duke of Lancaſter, the King's uncle, claimed the crown of Ca- 
ſlile in right of his wife, and invaded Spain. | | 
| 1399.) His ſon, the Duke of Lancaſter, dethroned Richard II, 


— ade him priſoner, and uſurped the crown, being ſtyled Henry IV. 
ion, He ſummoned the Iaſt parliament. of King Richard to meet, which con- 
yl rmed him in the throne ; and King Richard was ſoon after murdered, 
ele ſupprefſed a rebellion raiſed by Piercy and Douglas, ſummoned a 
ide, parliament afterwards, and directed that none but the creatures of his 
44% ourt thould be choſen. | 
Lem 1413.) Henry V. eldeſt ſon of Henry IV. perſecuted Sir John Old- 
d join. alle, and the diſciples of Wickliffe, He invaded France, and gained 
e victory at Agincourt, 1415. He married Katharine, daughter of 
ook ly Charles the French King, and obtained the regency of France, The 
x bette cots made a diverſion in favour of France, 1422. 
„ ſedill 1422.] Henry VI. only ſon of Henry V. and of Katharine of France, 
was crowned King of France at Paris, 1431. Normandy was loſt, anno 
and 40. Jack Cade's rebellion was —_ ſuppreſſed ; but the Duke of 
ve Dan RD ork, claiming the crown, raiſed another inſurrection, and made the 
er; ig priſoner ; the Duke, however, was killed ſoon after. | 
e darn 1461,] Edward IV. eldeſt fon of Richard Duke of York, obtained a 
loner RP (tory over King Heney's forces, and King Henry was made priſoner 


gain. King Edward was afterwards defeated by the Earl of Warwick, 
nd made priſoner, and King Henry remdounted the throne ; but 
ung Edward eſcaped beyond ſea, invaded England, and reaſcended 
he throne ; after which King Henry was murdered, 1471. | 
1483.] Edward V. eldeſt ton of Edward IV. was impriſoned by his 


Jed uncle Richard Duke of Glouceſter, who uſurped his throne, being ſty- 
on, Med Nel III. and murdered both the King and his brother Richard 
Af Wolke of York. This Richard Duke of Glouceſter was the youngelt ſon 


pi Richard the firſt Duke of York, and was killed at the battle of Boſ- 
orth, 1485, by Henry Earl of Richmond, who was thereupon pro- 

aimed King in the field of battle. | 

1435.] Henry VII. was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Duke of 

ancaiter, the fourth ſon of Edward III. He married Eliſabeth, eld- 

t daughter of Edward IV. and thereby united the houſes of York 
nd Lancaſter, He defeated the inſurrection of Lambert Symnel, who 


he on erionated Richard Duke of York, and made Lambert priſoner, 1487. 
the adn Perkin Warbeck afterwards perſonated Richard Duke of York, and 
Mort uſed a rebellion; but was made priſoner, and executed, 1499, This 
ward ens extorted great ſums from his ſubjects. He married his eldeſt ſon, 


race Arthur, to Catharine of Spain, November 14. 1502; but Ar- 


t Cree ur died the 2d of April following. He married the Prineeſs Mar- 
ame tet, his eldeſt daughter, to James IV. King of Scotland, 1504. 
ers at be Dutch were in his reign excluded from fiſhing on the coalt of Eng- 


and, by treaty. | | 
1509.] Henry VIII. the ſecond, but. only ſurviving ſon of Hens 
VI. by the Lady Eliſabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward LV. tuc- 
eeded to the crown, 1 509. | | | | 
a confirmed the general pardon his father had granted; and pu- 
ed a proclamation, declaring, That if any of his ſubjects had been 
dangrully deprived of their goods, under colour of commiſſions for le- 
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vying forfeitures, in the laſt reign, they ſhould receive ſatisfadiſ 
The inferior agents of Emptom and Dudley were ſet in the pillory ard 
knocked on the head by the rabble. | e 

He ſolemnized his marriage with the Princeſs Katharine, his brother 
Arthur's widow, on the 3d of june, and cauſed Empſom and Dudley 
the inſtruments of his father's extortions, to be convicted and execyt;] 
as traitors, 1510. eſs | 

The money hoarded up in the laſt reign was ſoon fquandered awan 
the beginning of this, and little or no ſatisfaction made to thoſe it hat 
been extorted from. ; 

The King, having made Queen Katharine regent, invaded Frans 
in June 1510, with a great army, in perſon, and retained the Empergy 
Maximilian in his pay; and having defeated a great body of French 
troops, took Terouenne and Tournay in September, In the mea 
time the Earl of Surry, the King's general, gained a great victory 6- 
ver the Scots at Flodden field, on the gth of September, Ling James I. 
of Scotland being killed in the field of battle. Cardinal Wolſey, the 
Pope's icgate, Archbiſhop of York, and Lord Chancellor of England 
became prime minitter in 1515. | | 

There happened an inſurrection of the London apprentices in 151, 
under pretence of expelling ſuch ſtrangers as carried on trades in Lon 
don; which being ſuppreſſed, 200 of the rioters were convicted of trez 
lon, and fifteen of them were executed, the reſt being pardoned on the 
interceſſion of the Queens of England, France, and Scotland, then re 
ſiding in the court of England. | a 

The ſweating ſickneſs raged this year, uſually carrying off the patient 
in three hours. In ſome towns halt the people were ſwept away, and 
the terms were adjourned from London for a year and more. 

Tournay was delivered back to the French, on a treaty of marriage 
between the Dauphin and the Princeſs Mary, neither of them two year 
old, 1519. | | 

King Henry writing a book agunſt Luther, about 1521, the Pax 
gave him the title of DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, wha 
his ſucceſſors retain to this day. | 

Wolley procuring Edward Staford, Duke of Buckingham, to bet 
tainted and executed for high treaſon, the place of High Stewardd 
England has never been conferred on any perſon ſince, but upon pat 
ticular occaſions; as the trial of a peer, when a High Steward is mail 
for that purpoſe. | 

This King, in imitation of the Conqueror, ordered an exact fur] 
to be made of the value of all the eſtates in the kingdom, 1522. 
Wolſey's legantine power being continued to him for life, 1522, I 
was thereby impowered to ſupprets the leſſer monaſteries, to enable lu 
to {ound a college at Ipſwich, and another at Oxford, 

The college of phyſicians was firlt eſtabliſhed in 1523. 

King Henry levying money on the ſubject without a parliament, c 
calioned an iniurrection; but it was ſuppreſſed without much blood{ht, 
1525. ; 


Emnce, 1527. _ | 535 gte 
The King applying to the Pope for a divoree, the caſe was tried 
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tome to any determination; at which Henry was ſo much exaſperated, 

that it is ſuppoſed to have been the principal occaſion of Cardinal Wol- 
s ruin. e 

11 great ſeal was ſoon after taken from Wolſey, and given to Sir 


Thomas More: And Wolſey was adjudged to have incurred a premu- 
| nire, in procuring bulls from Rome to execute his legantine powers, in 


1529; his colleges at Oxford and Ipſwich were ſeized by the King, in 
1530; he was apprehended at York, and charged with high treaſon ; 
but died at Leiceſter, on the road to London, the ſame year. | 

The clergy were afterwards adjudged to have incurred a premunire 
in applying to the ſee of Rome, and ſubmitting to the legantine power, 
in 1531. And now the King thought fit to ſeparate himſelf from Queen 
Katharine, and never ſaw her more, 2 | 

However, the King was cited to appear at Rome, to anſwer Queen 
Katharine's appeal, or ſend a proxy thither; but he refuſed both. 

The laws againſt hereſy were put in execution rigorouſly at this time, 
and ſeveral Proteſtants burnt. - | | 

The King, in 1532, married Anne Bullen, ſecond daughter of Sir 
Thomas Bullen, Earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond ; and the convocation 
declared the King's marriage with Queen Katharine void, 1533. 

Archbiſhop Cranmer pronounced the ſentence of divorce, and the 
King's marriage with the Lady Anne Bullen was confirmed. Before 
the year expired, the Queen was. brought to bed of a daughter, bap- 
tized by the name of E/;/abeth, afterwards Queen of England, 1533. 

Now the King and parliament proceeded to renounce all ſubjection to 
the ſee of Rome, anno 1534. And they enacted the ſame year, That 
the King was ſupreme head of the church of England, and gave him 
the firſt-fruits and tenths. Bithop Fiſher and Sir Thomas More were 
condemned and executed for high treaſon, in denying the King's ſu · 
premacy, 1535. . | orb | 

All monaſteries under 200 1, per annum were given to the King by 
act of parliament, whereby 376 were ſuppreſled, anno 1536. 

Ten thouſand friars and nuns were turned out of the monaſteries, 
without any allowance for their ſubſiſtence, or very little, the ſame 
year, 

Wales was united and incorporated with England, by act of parlia- 
ment, this year, 8 4 
The Bible was ordered to be tranſlated, and printed in Engliſh, the 
ame year, | 2. 21 | | | | 

King Henry, in a ſhort time, became jealous of Queen Anne, cauſed 
her to be condemned by the peers for high treaſon, in procuring her 
brother and four others to lie with her; and, obliging her to conteſs a 


pre- contract with the Earl of Northumberland, was divorced by Arch- 


biſhop Cranmer's ſentence ; after which ſhe was executed in the Tower, 
15 36. The King immediately married the Lady Jane Seymour. The 
parliament confirmed the attainder of Queen Anne, and enacted, That 
both the divorces were legal, and the iſſue of both marriages illegitimate, 
and incapable of inheriting the crown. : -..- ++ 774 OTC 

The ſuppreſſing the monaſteries occaſioned an inſurrection in the north 
about this time. 0 n 284 210 0 

1 Jane was brought to bed of a prince, (afterwards Edward VI.) 
but the Queen died two days after her delivery, anno 1537. 5 
Many of the greater monaſteries were prevailed upon to ſurrender 
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their charters; and the King ſeized Thomas Becket's rich fheine, ant 
converted it. to his own uſe, arm 1538. | | 

The Pope proceeded to abſolve the King's ſubjects from their all, 
giance,. decreed him to be;depoſed, and invited all Chriſtian prigee b 
make war upon kim. | | 

The ſix articles of religion were eſtabliſhed by act of parſiarnent; and 
a ſtatute made, confirming the ſeiaures and ſurrenders af the abbey, 
which amounted to the number af 645, whereof 28 fuperions, were mire] 
abbots. There were fuppreſſed alſo 152 colleges, and 129 hoſpitak, 
anno 1539. 

The biſhops took out commiſſions from the King, impœvering 
to ordain, and execute the Epiſcopal function. | 1 N 

Cromwell was about this time attainted of high treafon, by ad d 
7 — without being heard, and beheaded on Tewer- hill the 28th 
of July 1540. | ES 

he King having married the Lady Anne of Cleeve,, Archbiftop 

Cranmer and the convocation divorced the King from her, am 1900 
on pretence that his Majeſty's internal free conſent was wanting at the, 
marriage; and the parliament paſſed an act, confirming the judgment 
of the convocation. Then the King married the Lady Katharine How. 
ard anno. 1540, who was aecuſed by Archbiſhop: Cranmer of inconti- 
nence, and attainted of high treaſon, by act of parhament, without be 
ing brought to a tral, and beheaded on Tower- hill on the 13th of fe 
bruary 1542. | | vo 

It was enacted alſo. to be high treaſon. not to diſcover a Queen's in. 
eontinence; and to be high treaſon in any one to marry the King if the 
was nat found à virgin. | "il, 

Ireland was at this time, anno 1542, credted into a kingdom by 
the parliament of Ireland, which was confirmed: by: an. act of the Eng 
liſh parliament; and the King thereupon took the title of Ain , Ire 
land. . | 

The litany was: ſet. forth in Engliſh, and commanded; to be read in 
churches, anno 1543. | | 

The King married the Lady Katharine Parr, widow of the: Lord Ly 
timer, no virgin daring to truſt to his conſtruction of the act he had pro 
cured concerning a. Queen's. virginity... E 


. 


An act was made, Jimiting the ſucceſſion of the crown: (on failure a 
iſſue of Prines Edward) to tie Erinceſſes Mary and Eliſabeth; and, n 
default of iflue of either of them, to ſuch perſon as the King ſhoukdap 
point by bis letters-patent, or laſt will, anm 1544. Ruiz 

King Henry died in the g6th year of his age, and 38th of lis reigs 
anno 1546, and was buried at Windſor, whene he founded a cullege ir 
thirteen pcor knights and two prieſts. As he deſtroyed all the: nel 
houſes, E. 1148, and ſeized their lands, amounting to 183,907 £134 
fer aunum, be out of there: erefted. x biſhopricks, vt. Weſtminſter, Ul 
ford, Peterborongh, Briſtot, Cheſter, and Glouceſter; founded: Trin: 
ty College in Cambridge, and Chriſt's Hoſpital id London; and refoun 
ed Chritt-church College in Oxford. T | 

The King, being impawered, by act of parliament, to Iimit de 
ſucceſſion of the crown, ſettled it on the iſſue of his youngeſt pile 
Mary, by Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, in caſe his twa dag. 


18 died without iſſue; to the exoluſon d 
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Margaret, his eldeſt ſiſter, who: had married James IV. King of the 


l had by the Infanta Katharine two ſons, Henry, and another not 

pamed, who _ young, and ane daughter, named Mary, afterwards 
of Englan < 

Ve had 5 bie ſecond: wife, Anne Bullen, the Princeſs Eliſabeth, af- 

terwards Queen of England, and a ſtill-born fon, 

He had by his third wife, che Lady Jane Seymour, only one child, 

named Edward, who ſucceeded him in the throne. 

By his other wives he left no iſſue, 

1547.} Edward VI. the only ſon of Henry VIII. by Jane Seymour, 

his third wife, ſacceeded his father, being but nine years of age. 

Edward Seymaur, Earl of Hertford, the King's uncle, was made 

protector; who, procuring, his. commiſſion to be enlarged, acted arbi- 

trarily, without the concurrence of the reſt of the regents. In the be- 

pinning of this reign, an order of council was made againſt the Romith 

ſuperſtition, and for removing images out of the churches, &c. anno 


1548. | 

"The Lord High Admiral Seymour, the protector's younger brother, 
was attainted in parliament. of high treaſon, without being heard, and 
beheaded, anno 1549. | | | | ' 

A peace being concluded with France, ans 1550, Boloign was deli- 
vered up; but the French King ſtipulated to pay the King of England 
(in conſideration thereof, and for the tribute in arrear from France) 
400,000 crawns., And it was agreed, that this treaty ſhould not preju- 
dice the claim of England, either to France or Scotland. 

The common- prayer book was eſtabliſtred by act of parliament in 
1552; and another adt was made, declaring che marriage of the clergy 
mad... 

The Duke of Northumberland: married his fon: Guildford Dudley to 
the Lady Jane Grey, grand-daughter to Mary Queen of France, filter 
to Henry VIII. and prevailed on the young King to fettle the crown 
on this lady, to the excluſion of the Princeſſes Mary and Eliſabeth. 
This Duke alſo prevailed on him to fign another commiſſion for the vi- 
itation. of the churches; by virtue whereof he ſeized on the remainder 
of their plate and ornaments, Soon after which King Edward died, at 
Creenwich, in the ſixteenth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his 
reign, and was buried at Weſtminſter, anne 1833. | 

kn attempting to find out. a paſſage to tlie Eaſt Indies by the north- 
ealt, in the laſt year of his reign, che way to Archangel, in Muſcovy, 
by the North. Cape, was diſcovered by Captain Chancellor. The other 
twothips employed: with him to attempt a north-eaſt paſſage, and com · 
mauded by Sir Hugh Willoughby the admiral, and Captain Duforth, 
both perithed, with their: eommanders. and: crews, on the coaſt of Ruſ- 
fan Lapland, ſuppoſed to bave died of the ſcurvy, anno 1552. 

1593.} Mary IL. only ter of King Henry VIII. by Katharine 
"hy wr ron her brother Edward; but the council proclaimed 

ane: Grey Queen. However, Queen Mary prevailing, the 
Duke of — 9 the great ſupporter of Queen —— his 
aughter-in-law, was ſant to the Tower, with three of his ſons. 

The Popiſh biſhops were reſtored, and the Proteſtant biſhops (parti- 
whrly Coverdale Biſhop: of Exeter, and Hooper Biſhop of Glouceſter) 
dere committed to priſon for. exerciſing their functions. IP 

Archbiſhop 
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Archbiſhop Cranmer, Biſhop Latimer, and ſeveral more of the Þr;, 
teſtant clergy, were committed to priſon for treaſon, in oppoſing the 
Queen's acceſſion; and ſeveral fled beyond ſea, e 
The Duke of Northumberland was condemned, and exeeuted, with 
ſeveral others, for high treaſon, in oppoſing Queen Mary. An aq 
paſſed alſo, prohibiting the diſturbing the prieſts at ſaying maſs, or the 
breaking down altars or images. Another act was made, repealing al 
the ſtatutes made in King Edward's reign concerning religion. Arch. 
biſhop Crapmer, Guildford Dudley, and his wife the Lady Jane Grey, 
were condemned for high treaſon. The Lady Jane, with her huſband 
and father, were executed in 1554, and the Princeſs Eliſabeth was im. 
priſoned. | 

Several thouſand Proteſtant clergymen were deprived of their prefer. 
ments, and the Popiſh ſervice was rettored, Philip Duke of - Auſtria, 
ſon of the Emperor Charles V. arriving in England, was married to the 
Queen, at Winchelter, the 25th of July 1554. Their parliament me: 
on the 11th of November, and appeared extremely devoted to Philip 
their new King; who brought over a vaſt treaſure with him: and noy 
the laws againſt Lollards and heretics were revived, +» 

John Rogers was the firſt marryr of theſe times, being burnt for he. 
reſy at London; next after whom was Biſhop Hooper at Glouceſter, 
anno 1555. | ; 

Biſhop Ridley and Latimer were burnt at Oxford the ſame per. 
Archbithop Cranmer recanted, in hopes of life; but was afterward 
burnt at Oxford, Feb. 14. 1556 : and the ſame day Cardinal Pole wa 
made Archbilhop of Canterbury. | 

The Emperor Charles V. ann 1556, reſigned the crown of Spain, 
and all his dominions, to his ſon Philip, the Queen's conſort, who 
thereupon aſcended the throne of Spain, and the Englith entered into 
an alliance with Spain againſt France: whereupon the Queen ſent over 
8000 men to the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards in the Low Countries, ann 
1557; by whoſe aſſiſtance they obtained the victory of St Quintin's, | 
Calais, however, was ſurpriſed by the French the next year, after i 
had been in the poſſeſſion of the Englith above 200 years. The Quea 
of England, it is ſaid, broke her heart for the loſs of Calais. She died 
in the 43d year of her age, and 6th of her reign, and was buried at 
Weltminiter. N | 

1558.) Eliſabeth, the only daughter of Henry VIII. by Anne 
Bullen, ſucceeded her half-fifter Queen Mary, King Philip prope 
ſed to marry her; but his ſuit was rejected. The parliament addrel 
ed the Queen to marry, which ſhe ever ſcemed extremely averſe to. Al 
the laws for eſtabliſhing the Popith religion which were made by Quen 
Mary, were repealed anne 1559; and the Queen's ſupremacy was re. 
enacted, and the act of uniformity paſſed ſoon after. Ki 

The oath of ſupremacy being tendered to the biſhops.and clergy, al 
the biſhops but Dr Kitchen (Biſhop of Landaff) refuſed it, and were 
committed to priſon. | 2. 7G! 

Robert Dudley, the youngeſt ſon of the late Duke of Northumberland 
was made Maſter of the Horſe, and Knight of the Garter, and became 
ſo great a favourite, thar all applications to the throne were-made by 
him, anno 1560. e OM 

Queen Elifabeth, anno 1562, aſſiſted the French Proteſtants, who 
put tiaver-de-Grace into her hands as a cautionary towns ho 
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Katharine Grey, of the royal family, having married the Earl of 
Hertford, was divorced from him, by the Queen's directions, anno 
1562, after they had had two ſons; and they were both impriſoned, 


and fined. 


The thirty-nine articles of religion were eſtabliſhed by the convoca- 
tion about this time, viz, in 1563. 7 

The Royal Exchange was finiſhed by Sir Thomas Greſham, in No- 
vember 1567. | DO 

The Queen of Scots married Henry Stuart Lord Darnley, whom ſhe 
had lately made Duke of Albany; and the next day he was publicly 
proclaimed King, anno 1565. | Ree. ; 

David Rizzio, an Italian, ſecretary to the Queen of Scots, was aſſaſ- 
finated by the King's direction, and in his preſence, anno 1563. The 
King imagined that Rizzio had adviſed the Queen to exclude him from 
the adminiſtration of the government. h 

The Queen of Scots was brought to bed of a fon, baptized by the 
name of Fame, afterwards King of England, anno 1566. 

The King of Scots was, not long after, murdered, by the contri- 
vance of the Earls of Moray and Bothwell, the ſame year; and Mo- 
ray, to throw the ddium of it upon the Queen, perſuaded her to mar- 
ry Bothwell, After which, Moray and the Lords took the Queen 
priſoner, and compelled her to reſign her crown to her ſon. But the 
made her eſcape, and raiſed an army, anno 1568; and being defeat- 
ed by Moray, the fled into England, upon large promiſes of favour 
and aſſiſtance from Queen Eliſabeth, who afterwards made her a pri- 
loner, 

1568.] The Puritans began to create diviſtons in the church, and ſet 
up the Geneva diſcipline. Several French and Flemith Proteſtants took 
reſuge in England about this time, and much improved our ſilk and 
woollen manufactures, | | 

The Pope, having excommunicated Queen Eliſabeth the preceding 
year, now publithed his bull, anno 1570, abſolving her ſubjects from 
their allegiance, curſing them if they obeyed, and declaring her to be 
depoſed ; which occaſioned ſome little inſurrections by the Papiſts, but 
they were ſoon ſuppreſſed. 85 

1572.] Both Papiſts and Diſſenters forſook their pariſh-churches, 
and ſeparated from the church of England; though they were gene- 
rally conformable the firſt twelve years of the Queen's reign. 

The Duke of Norfolk was brought to a trial, being charged with 
high treaſon, in treating of a marriage with the Queen of Scots, con- 
ies to depoſe Queen Eliſabeth, &c. and was convicted, and exe- 
cuted, | 

Anew ſtar appeared in Caſſiopeia's chair, exceeding Jupiter in bright- 
neſs, diminiſhing after eight months gradually, till it totally diſappear- 
ed at the end of ſixteen months, 

1575.} The Prince of Orange, and the provinces of Holland and 
On; 85 to accept Queen Eliſabeth for their ſovereign; which 

2 refuſed, | | : 

157). Three hundred people, among whom was the high ſheriff, 
died ſuddenly at the affizes at Oxford, ſuppoſed to be infected with the 
gaol-dittemper, by the ſtench of the priſoners, 2 

1580.) Captain Francis Drake returned from his voyage round the 

"I | L 20038 2 --- globe, 
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he, having been twelve days leſs. than three years performing it. 
os from — with five ſhips, November 15. 1577. Hy 
 1581t.] The Commons taking upon them to order a faſt, the. Que 
reprimanded them for their preſumption. Several members abſent; 
1 from the houſe of Commons, were fined 201. each by the 

ouſe. | 

1582.] Articles of marriage were concluded between the and 
the Duke of Anjou ; but the French King refuſed to ratify them: where. 
upon che Duke returned home, deſpairing of ſucceſs, having continued 
his courtſhip. to the Queen about ten years. She accompanied him tg 
Canterbury. 


r583.} By an earthquake in Herefordfhire, three acres of groundin 


Blackmore were removed, with the trees and hedges, and, aving 2 
deep pit behind, ſtopped a highway. | . 

1584.] An aſſociation was entered into, by the Engliſh, for the pre- 
ſervation of Queen Eliſabeth, upon ſome practices of the King of Spain 
and the Duke of Guile to deſtroy her. | 

 1585.} Queen Eliſabeth, at the interceſſion of the Dutch, ſent the 
Earl of Leiceſter, and 6ooo men, to their aſſiſtance; and had the Brill 
and Fluſhing: delivered into her hands, as cautionary towns, for the ſe- 
curity of her charges, | 

Sir Francis Drake, with twenty-one ſail of men of war, and land- 
forces commanded by the Earl of Carliſle, ſurpriſed and plundered 
St Domingo in Hiſpaniola, took Carthagena, and arrived at Virginia 
in Florida; where he took on board Captain Ralph Lane, and a co- 
lony that were in diſtreſs, having been ſent thither by Sir Walter Ra. 
leigh ; and with them the tobacco-plant was. firſt brought to England, 

1586.] Anthony Babington, and other traitors, being convicted of 
conſpiring to depoſe and murder Queen Eliſabeth. were executed with 
ſome barbarous circumſtances. | 

The Queen of Scots was charged with promoting and encouraging 
the conſpiracy ; and commiſſions were thereupon. ordered to try her a 
Fotheringay caſtle in Northamptonſhire. The Queen of Scots not a6 
knowledging their juriſdiction, they proceeded, however, to pals ſets 
tence of death upon her as a traitor to the crown of England. | 

1587.] Another plot being diſcovered againlt Queen Eliſabeth, ſte 
ſoon after ſigned a warrant for the execution of that. princeſs, who was 
beheaded thereupon Feb. 8. But Queen Eliſabeth. blamed her ſecretary 
Daviſon tor it, declaring that the warrant was to have lain dormant; 
and that the never deſigned it ſhould be executed, but upon the la 
r To give a colour to this, Daviſon. was impriſoned. and 

ned, 

Admiral Drake burnt and deſtrayed a hundred. fail af Spaniſh. ſup 
in the port of Cadiz, about this time, 1 

1588.) The King of Spain this year finiſhed his grand. naval a: 
mament, for the conquelt of England: and this armada, as it vu 
called, failed from the river Tagus in Portugal, on the 29th af May; 
but, being diſperſed by a ſtorm, rendezvouſed again at the Groen 
Galicia, from whence they ſet ſail. again on the 12th of July; andi en. 
tering the Englith channel on the 19th, Admiral. Howard: ſufferal 
them to paſs by him, following them cloſe until the 21ſt, when a. bat 
tle began; and. a kind of running fight continued to the 27th ; whe 


dhe Spaniards came to anchor in Calais road, in order to wait for tit 


15 
furn. 
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Nuke of Parma and his tranſports, with the land-forces from Flanders. 
The Englifh admiral, finding he could make but little impreſſion on 
the armada, the galleons being ſo much ſuperior to him in bulk, fert 
in eight or ten fire-thips among them in the night-time, which put 
the Spaniards in the utmoſt confuſion. I They cut their cables imme- 
diately, and put to ſea; and endeavouring to return to the rendezvous 
between Calais and Graveling, the Engliſh fell upon them, and took 
foveral of their ſhips ; whereupon they all bore away for Scotland and 
reland. | | 

1591.] Captain Lancaſter and Captain Rimer failed to the Eaſt In- 
Jies about this time, in order to begin a trade there. Rimer was caſt 
away ; but Lancaſter returned richly laden, with only ſeven hands on 
board, | 

The Queen erected an univerſity at Dublin in 1591, which ſhe en- 
dowed with a confiderable revenue, and the ufual privileges granted to 
univerſities. 

1599.] The Lord Admiral Howard and the Earl of Effex took the city 
of Cadiz, and plundered it, and deſtroyed the ſhips in the harbour; 
the damage the Spaniards ſuſtained being computed at twenty millions 
of ducats, | 

1508.] Sir Thomas Bodley rebuilt the public hbrary at Oxford, and 
furniſhed it with a vaſt collection of books and manuſcripts from all 
parts of the world, | | 

The Lord George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, fitted out a fleet 
of men of war, and made himſelf maſter of the iſland of Porto- Rico; 
bat was forced to quit it again on account of the ſickneſs of his men, 

i600.) The Engliſh Eaſt-India company was erected; and they 
eſtabliſhed factories in China, Japan, India, Amboyna, Java, and Su- 


matra, 


James of Scotland from the throne of England, | 
1601.) On the 19th of February, the Earls of Eſſex and Southamp- 
ton were brought to their trials before their peers, and convicted of 
high treaſon, m conſpiring to depoſe the JED: and raiſe a rebellion; 
and Efſex was beheaded in the tower, on the 25th of February, 
It was reſolved by the Commons, That a ſheriff could not be elected 


ſheriff after he was eleQed. 

1602.) The Queen being taken ill in the beginning of March 
1602-3, mtimared her defire, that the King of Scots ſhould ſucceed 
her, in which the whole nation ſeemed to concur ; no mention bei 
made of the Sutfolk family, whom her father Henry VIII, had ap- 
_ to ſucceed on the death of his daughter Eliſabeth without 
iſue. | = 

March 24. 1602-3.) James I. the ſon of Henry Stuart, Lord Darn- 
ley, and Mary Queen of Scots, the only child of James V. King of 
Scots, who was the ſon of James IV, and Margaret his Queen, the 
eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. King of England, fucceeded to the 
crown, | 

1603.] The King arrived at the Charter-houſe in London, May 7. 

The Lord Cobham, Lord Grey, and Sir Walter Raleigh, were tried 
at Wincheſter for high treaſon, Nov. 4. and condemned the 17th, but 
teprieved, The treaſoa they were principally charged with, was the 
conſpiring 
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conſpiring. to ſet the Lady Arabella Stuart, the King's couſin-germay, old 
upon the throne, and inviting the Spaniards to aſſiſt them; for which kum 
George Cobham, with William Watſon and William Clark, prieſts, why (by x 
were tried with them, were executed; and Sir Walter remained twelys tober 
years a priſoner in the Tower. THER E 6 
I By A new tranſlation of the Bible was ordered to be made, he. veral 
ing the fame that is in uſe at this day. | r e 
A proclamation for inforcing the act of uniformity was iſſued; where. 16: 
upon there were but 49 out of 10,000 miniſters of pariſhes that refuſe Chan 
to conform, and were deprived. f | | | Foe Yen f 
1604.] Tonnage and poundage-were granted to the King for life, Th 

as they had been to his predeceſſors, from Henry VII. to Queen Elina wore 
beth, for defence of the realm, and the guard of the ſeas, | A. 
Nov. 5. 1605.] The Powder Plot, for blowing up the King and to rec 
parliament, being diſcovered, the oath of allegiance was firſt required they 
and adminiſtered. | | 5 recov 
During this and the preceding year, 68, 596 perſons died in London 16: 

of the plague, 7 . : for 8. 
1606.] The conſpirators in the Powder Plot were convicted, and ſome at M. 

of them executed at the weſt end of St Paul's. More of them were ere 16: 
cuted in the old Palace-yard, Weſtminſter. | Char 
An act paſſed at this time, impowering the crown to levy 20l. 2. Th 
month on Popiſh recuſants, abſenting themſelves from church, or to ſeize mate] 
two thirds of their lands; and declaring it to be a Premunire to refuſe Al 
the oath of allegiance, mate] 
The act for levying twelve pence a- Sunday on every one that did not Spain 
come to church, was revived, | again 
An act paſſed, impowering the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London 16: 

to cut the channel of the New River, | them 


An act paſſed in the fourth year of this reign, repealing all hoſtile ſpice- 
laws made againſt the Scots; and in Calvin's caſe, ſoon after, it was A1 
reſolved, that all Scotchmen, born after the acceſſion of King James the P 
to the throne of England, ſhould enjoy all the privileges of de- Wi iumn: 


nizens. 16: 

1609.] A proclamation was publiſhed, againſt erecting buildings on men, 
new foundations, within two miles of this city; and another, prohibit: ed, v 
ing foreign nations to fiſh 7 5 the coaſts of Great Britain. on bo 

1611,] Baronets were firſt created by King James I. Kir 

1614] The ſecond parliment of this reign falling upon their grie Nad 
vances, viz. the King's profuſeneſs to the Scots, and the increaſe of His 
the Popiſh recuſants, they were diſſolved without paſſing one act; after His f 
which the King committed ſeveral of the members of the Commons, for Princ 
the freedom they had taken, and raiſed money on the ſubjects by way of Nyled 
benevolence. | the p. 


1616.] The King delivered up Fluſhing, Ramekins, and the Bril, Mg 
to the ſtates of Holland, for leſs than a tenth part of the charges they ed ar 


were to pay for the afliſtance Queea Eliſabeth gave them. | Th 

1617. ] The book of ſports was publiſhed, allowing innocent recrea- havin 
tions, after evening-prayers, on Sundays; and the clergy were injoin- Its 
ed to read the book in their churches; for neglect whereof, {owe by his 
them wefe proſecuted in the Star- chamber. 3 
Sir Walter Raleigh was made commander of a ſquadron of met Fo b 


of war, and ſent to the river Oroonoko in America, in ſearch of 
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nan, gold mine; and attacking ſome of the Spaniſh ſettlements” in Terra 
hich Firma, he was, at the initigation of the Spaniſh. ambaſſador, executed 
who (by virtue of his former ſentence) for high treaſon, on the 19th of Oc- 


tober. 


| 1618.] This year the ſynod of Dort in Holland was held, whither ſex 
veral Engliſh divines were ſent, and the doctrine of Arminius was con- 
demned by it. 


here. 1621.] The third parliament of this reign met; in which the Lord 
luſed Chancellor Bacon was convicted of notorious bribery, and the ſeals ta» 
7 en from him. : | | 

life, The parliament being diſſolved, ſeveral members of the Commons 
Liſa were committed to priſon for their oppoſition to the court, 


A ſupply was granted his Majeſty in this parliament, to enable him 
to recover the Palatinate for his ſon-in-law the Elector Palatine; and 
they promiſed to aſſiſt him to the utmolt of their power, if he could not 
recover it by treaty. 

1622.] Prince Charles, with the Marquis of Buckingham, imbarked 
for Spain, in order to conclude a match with the Infanta, and arrived 
at Madrid, March 6. | 

1623.) The articles of marriage were agreed on, between Prince 
Charles and the Infanta of Spain, 


J. 2 The Prince, however, returned to England without the Infanta, the 
) ſeire match being abruptly broken off 
refuſe A fourth parliament was called; and the proceedings in the Spaniſh 


match being laid before them, the Duke of Buckingham's conduct in 
Spain was approved, and they gave the King a ſupply to declare war 
againſt Spain and the Emperor. 2 

1624. ] The Dutch tortured the Englith factors at Amboyna, to make 


id nat 
ondon 


hoſtile WW ſpice-iſlands, which the Dutch have kept ever ſince. 

it was A match was propoſed and concluded, between Prince Charles and 
James the Princeſs Henrietta of France, daughter of Henry IV. but not con- 
of de- jummated till after King James's death, | 

1625,] Count Mansfield was made general of an army of 12,000 
nos on men, for the recovery of the Palatinate ; but the troops, being imbark- 
ohibit- | 8 denied a paſſage through France; and molt of them periſhed 

ä on board. 2 55 7 | | 

King James died at Theobald's, in the 59th year of his age, and the 
r grie- 22d of his reign. | 
eaſe of His wife was Anne, the daughter of Frederick II. King of Denmark. 
; after His furviving iſſue were, Prince Charles, who ſucceeded him; and the 
ns, for Princeſs Elitabeth, married to the Prince Palatine of the Rhine, uiually 
way of led King of Bohemia; who left iflue the Princeſs Sophia, from whom 

inc pretent royal family are deſcended. 
e Brill March 275.] Charles I. ſucceeded to the crown ; and the Queen land- 
es they ed at Dover in June following, 

The firſt parliament of, this reign meeting on the 18th of June; and 
having made no proviſion for the civil liſt, the Spaniſh war, or the 
28 of the ſeas, the King found himſelf under a neceſſity of ordering, 
by his own authority, the officers to continue to collect the uſual duties 
P! tonnage and poundage, ſettled on his predeceſſors. This parliament 
was diſſolved the 12th of Auguſt. Fit | 
dir Edward Coke, who had been Lord Chief Juſtice of England, was 
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red of them, by way of loan, for the King's ſervice; and fome of the 
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compelled to ſerve as high ſheriff; and other gentlemen wert 
to 33 the order of knighthood. vompeliey 
The Earl of Briſtol and Biſhop Williams of Lincoln not being fan, 


each of them have a writ of ſummons ; which was granted, 
The Earl of Arundel being committed to the Tower by his My. 
jeſty, 2 the ſeſſion of parliament, without cauſe ſhewn, th, 7 
ds addreſſed the King to diſcharge him, (looking upon it as an in. 
fion of their privileges); with which addrefs his Mateſty complied, 
1626.) The Commons remonſtrating againſt the Duke of Bucking. 
ham's continuing in the adminiſtration, and againſt the King's taking 
tonnage and poundage, the parliament was diffolved without Paſſing 
one act. | 
The King diſmiſſed the Queen's French ſervants about the ſame tine, 
which occaſioned a war with France. | 
Some gentlemen were committed for refuſing to pay the money requi- 


inferior people were preſſed for ſoldiers on therr refuſal, 
1627.] The Duke of Bucks, with 100 ſail of ſhips of all forts, anl 
000 land- forces on board, ſet fail from Portſmouth in June, for the 


city of Rochelle in France; where being refuſed admittance, he landel 1 
on the iſle of Rhee; but not being able to make himſelf maſter of the 

fort La Prée, he returned to England in November, with ſom lac 
diſgrace, having loft one third of his troops, without effecting a Ni 


thing. 

The third parliament of this reipn meeting, a petition of right wa 
preferred to his Majeſty, praying, 1. That no loan or tax ou hy 
levied but by conſent of parliament; 2. That no man might be in 
priſoned but by legal proceſs; 3. That ſoldiers might not be qu 
tered on people againſt their wills; 4. That no commiſſions might 
be granted for executing martial law. To which the King anſwered, 
„ vill that right be done, according to the laws and cu of the 
realm.” 

1628.] A fleet under the command of the Earl of Denbigh fet ſil 
from Plymouth for the relief of Rochelle; but returned without effet+ 
ing any thing. ; | 

Woch houſes addreſſed his Majeſty for a fuller anſwer to their petition 
of right; whereupon they received this ſutisfactory anſwer, vis, Suit 
fait comme il eſt deſire : © Be it as is deſired,” 

The Commons being about to remonſtrate againſt his Majeſty's rece- 
ving tonnage and poundage, the King came to the houſe of Peers, and 
paſſed the act confirming the rights and liberties of the ſubject (as abo: Nie 
demanded) ; and two other acts, whereby the clergy and laity refpettive aint 
ly granted five entire ſubſidies, | urt 

The Duke of Buckingham, being at Portſmouth equipping another pri 
fleet for the relief of Rochelle, was ſtabbed by John Felton, a diltot- d or 
tented heutenant. | | bers 

Mr Chambers eee for refuſing to pay the duty of wu. MN 16 
nage and poundage, brought his Habeas corpus, and: was admitted u 
bail. , ” | | 

John Felton was executed at Tyburn, and hanged in chains, fort | 
murder of the Duke of Buckingham. 3 bmi 

The parliament meeting again, and falling immediately upon —— 

| N | Gr1CVAncE) 


-yances, the King declared he did not claim tonnage and poundagę 
of right, but de bene he, and deſired it might be fextled on him as 
n his anceſtors. The Commons, however, proceeded again on their 
:evances, and pretended to be offended at the increaſe of the Armi- 
ans and Papiſts. And Mr Pym moved, That a covenant might be 
ken to maintain their religion and rights, | 3 
The officers of the cuſtoms. being queſtioned for detaining the goods 
f parliament-men for tonnage and poundage, the King ſent the Com- 
ons a meſſage, declaring, That what the eultomers did was by his 
rder. : | „ : 
The Commons thereupon voted the ſeizing of Mr Rolles's ds 2 
reach of their privileges; and called on the ſpeaker to read their re- 
onſtrance againſt it, and put the queſtion. But he faid he dared 
ot, the King having commanded. the contrary; and endeavouring 
o leave the chair, was held in it by force, and the doors locked til} 
proteſt was read, That whoever ſhould bring in innovations in re- 
gion, or ſeek to introduce -Popery or Arminianiſm, and whoever 
ould adviſe the taking of tonnage and poundage not granted by par- 
ament, or that thould pay the fame, ſhould be dara, enemics to the 
ingdom. L 
Fhe King ſent for the ſerjeant of the houſe; but he was detained, 
e doors being Jocked : then he ſent the gentleman- uſher cf the 
1 ſome lack rod with a meſſage; but he was denied admittance until the pro- 
it was read; after which the houſe in confulion adjourned tb a cer» 
bn day: 6 
Warrants were ifſued by the privy council thereupon ſor ſeizing the 
tous members of the Commons: and Mr Holles, Mr Coriton, Sir 
hn Elliot, and Mr Valentine, appearing before the council, refuſed 
S anfwer for what was {aid or done in the houfe; and were thereupoa 
mitted cloſe priſoners to the Tower. | 
The King came to the houfe of Peers, and in a fpeech declared, that 
e editions behaviour of ſome of the Commons obliged him to diſſolve 
e parliament, And it was diſſolved without fending for the Commons 
p, or any act being paſſed this ſeſſion. 3 | | 
1629, ] An information was foon after exhibited in the Star-cham- 
r, againſt the members in cuſtody, vz. Sir John Elliot, Delzil Holles, 


petition enjamin Valentine, Walter Long, William Coriton, William Stroud, 
pts, Sit in Seiden, Sir Miles Hobart, and Sir Peter Hayman, for their undu- 

ful ſpeeches and actions in the late parliament : whereupon the mem- 
fs reces- rs brought their Habeas corpus to be admitted to bail; and they were 
ers, and ered to be bailed by the court, on giving ſecurity for their good be- 


as abort BN riour; which they refuſed. And upon an information preferred a- 
fpettive unlt them in the king's-bench, they pleaded to the juriſdiction of the 

| jurt, This being over-ruled, they were after adjudged to be 
Another priioned during the King's pleaſure; and being offered to be relea- 
a dilcon- don their ſubmiſſion, they refuſed ; and Sir John Elliot, and ſome 

ers of them, died in priſon. | 

1630.] Dr Leighton, a Scotchman, was proſecuted for publiſhing a 
ok intitled, An appeal ts the parliament ; or, A plea againſt Prelacy ; 
r which he was ſentenced to have his ears cut off his noſe flit, c.; 
uch was executed npon him, after having long refuſed to make any 
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Every man poſſeſſed of lands of the value of 401. per annum, was d 
liged to be knighted, or compound with the crown, according to a 
0 | 


Ai man 
9 law. oh 
4 The monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, leather, coals, pins, Oc. were deem Tx 
th ed great ſtretches of the prerogative alſo; and nothing but neceſſi ol 
(| could juſtify theſe methods of raiſing money, to which the King was N g 
if duced by the Commons refuſing him any ſupply, even for the ſuppon refs 
1 of his houſehold. = 
i 1631.] Mervin Lord Audley, Earl of Caſtlehaven, was convide der 
1 of fodomy, and of aſſiſting in a rape on his own lady; for which he wx 3 
4 beheaded on Tower-hill May 14. and two of his ſervants hanged x 2 
" 'Tyburn July 6. . * 
if A court of chivalry was erected for a trial by combat, between th ur 
4 Lord Rea and David Ramſay, Eſq; but the King would not ſuffer th or 
4p duel to be fought. h . 
#4 1632.] The King of Bohemia, Prince Palatine, died, having hal hs 
Trl iſſue by the Princeſs Eliſabeth, daughter of King James I. fix ſons ani re 
[i five daughters; on the youngeſt of which daughters, the Princeſs 80 1 
. phia, and her iſſue, the crown of England was afterward ſettled by = 
I parliament, on failure of iſſue of Queen Anne. 5 
14 1633.] The King going to Scotland, was crowned at Holyrood: 4 
WA houſe, by Dr Spottilwoode, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, 1 
1 The declaration for allowing wakes, (or the feaſts of dedication d j 
17 cliurches), and other lawful ſports and recreations after divine ſervid E. 
1 on Sundays, was revived, and ordered to be read in churches. * 
4/10 Mr Prynne was proſeeuted in the Star-chamber, for publiſhing h T 
1 book called Hiſtriomaſtix, being a libel on the adminiſtration for ſuffer ns 
Þ 1:0 mg and countenancing plays and maſquerades, Oc. For which he ws 1 
4 ſentenced to pay a fine of 5000 I. expelled the univerſity of Oxford ani 1 
ix Lincoln's inn, diſabled to profels the law, ordered to ſtand twice in H hne 
„ pillory, loſe his ears, and remain a priſoner for life: whereupon he ob ur 
Fl tained the name of Cato. | ot 
1 Mr Selden maintained the ſovereignty of England in the Britiſh ſea ba 
1 againſt Hugo Grotius. | ; 
1 1635.] A proclamation. was publiſhed, to reſtrain the great reſor . 
pl | of the nobility and gentry to the city of London; which was found u hou 
| 10 | impoveriſh the country, and increaſe infectious diſtempers in the ci 7 
. And an information was exhibited in the Star- chamber, againſt ſeveſ into 
"Fi Lords, ſixty baronets and knights, and againſt above one hundred gen com 
Pl tlemen, ſor non- obſervance of this act of ſtate. ral 
hl 1636.] Mr Selden's book, aſſerting the Engliſh ſovereignty of tha +7 
10 narrow ſeas, and ſhewing the cuſtom of levying ſhip-money by forme .. 
100 kings, without aſſent of parliament, was ordered to be kept among ti 10 
i records, one of them in the council cheſt, another in the exchequer, au um 
1 third in the court of admiralty. ſeas 
1 The Earl of Northumbefland being made admiral, commanded i | 
140 fect of ſixty men of war; with which he attacked the Dutch fleet, app 


they were fiſhing on the Englith coaſts : whereupon the Dutch agree 

io pay the King 30, ooo 1, for permiſſion to fith this year; and agree 

upon an annual tribute for the future. | 

Mr Richard Chambers, a citizen of London, and others, diſputin 

the legality of ſhip-money, the opinion of the twelve judges m__ 
m 
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manded; who unanimonſly gave their opinions under their hands, That 
the leoying [pip money was fl. 

A declaration was iſſued at Edinburgh, for the obſervation of a li- 


Vas Ot 
do 1 


2 deem turgy in Scotland. „„ 5 5 . 
ecellit 1637.) A proclamation was iſſued, to reſtrain the Puritans, who 
was re fuſed to ſubmit to the diſcipline of the church, from tranſportin 
ſuppori themiclves to New wort Fran and other parts of America. And an or- 


der of council was publithed; prohibiting all non - conformiſt miniſters to 
tranſport themſelves, without licence from the Biſhops of London and 
Canterbury. But ſuch numbers of diſſenters did, however, tranſport 
themſelves to New England, that they caſt off all ſubjection to the 
church of England in that colony, and eſtabliſhed the. Independent ſe& 
there, allowing no toleration to any other ſect, and hanged ſeveral 

uakers. | | 


Henry Burton, bachelor of divinity, William Prynne, the diſaffected 


onvictel 
1 he wx 
nged 2 


7een the 
uffer the 


ving hall barrier, and Dr Baſtwick, a phyſician, none of them eminent in 
ſons al their profeſſions, hut violent incendiaries, were convicted in the Star- 
N chamber of compoſing ſeveral ſeditious libels, and ſentenced to be pil- 
- | 


Joried, loſe their ears, to be fined 5c l. each, and to be impriſoned 
for life. They were ever afterwards looked upon as confeſſors by the 
preſbyterians. „„ | 

John Lilburn, a bookbinder, was convicted in the Star-chamber, of 


publiſhing and diſperſing ſeditious libels; fined 5000 l. and ſentenced to 


lolyrood 


ication d 


ne ſervia de pilloried, and whipped from the Fleet priſon to Weſtminſter- hall. 
„. he vas impriſoned for three years, and, upon the turn of the times, he 
ſhing li vas releaſed, and became an officer of note in Cromwell's army ; but 
28 oppoſing Cromwell afterwards, he was thrown into priſon by him, and 
ch he wx | 


died a Quaker, 

A book of common prayer being prepared for the church of Scot- 
land, was appointed to be read by the Biſhop of Edinburgh, m his 
ſurplice, at St Giles's. He was mterrupted, and had a ſtool thrown 
at his head; and it was with ſome difficulty that the magiſtraies of 
Edinburgh difperſed the mob : after which the ſervice was read through 
in that and the reſt of the churches of Edinburgh. But the Bithop 
n Edinburgh was in danger of being murdered in his return to his 
ouſe, | 

The Scots immediately after threw off their allegiance, and entered 
into a covenant or aſſociation ' againſt the government, to which they 
tompelled all people to ſubſcribe. Archbiſhop Spottiſwoode, and ſeve- 
ral other Scotch biſhops, thereupon fled into England. 

The caſe of ſhip-money, between the King and Mr Hampden, was 
argued before all the judges of England in the exchequer-chamber 3 
ad Mr Hampden being caſt, he was adjudged to pay 20s. being the 


- he was charged with, towards fitting out æ fleet for the guard of the 
eas, 


xford ant 
ice in tu 
on he ob 


Iriſh ſea 


reat reſort 
is found td 
n the city 
ainſt ſevet 


adred gen 


eye 1638.] The biſhops were cited by the preſbytery of Edinburgh, tb 

ch fleet, bear as criminals at the next general aſſembly, to be held at Glaſgor- 

atch tle 21ſt of November, MR = | 

and agree The general aſſembly, acting in a moſt ſeditious and riotous manner, 
— jd rejecting the King's authority, were diffolved by the King's cm- 

— — +. ner. They continued to fit, however, declaring they would not 


dert the work of the Lord; and that to interrupt their fitting was to 
R 2 contramand 


manded; 
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econtramand and prejudge the prerogative of Jeſus Chriſt, and thi 


. 


— 


—̃ — —— 


liberties of the kirk. 6 - 
They condemned Epiſcopacy as Antichriſtian; and deprived and ex. n 
communicated the biſhops, and miniſters that differed from them, | Fl 


their own authority. 35 988 8 
Then they reſolved upon a war, and raiſed an army under Lſlie, 7 
whom they ſent for from the German wars. They made themſelye, c 
maſters of Edinburgh, and ſeized the regalia, and the King's mags. f | 
zines of arms, ©c.; telling the people they were to expect 1 and n 

. bondage, if they did not now quit themſelves like men. And they ad. bs 
dreſſed themſelves to the French King as their ſovereign, deſiring his i . 
protection. | off, 


1639.} The King thereupon marched towards the Scots, with an a 
army of 6000 horſe, and as many foot, attended by great numbers of 


the nobility and gentry. | 1 yo. > - 
The King's generals, the Earls of Arundel and Holland, received W 
letters from the Scots, and gave them encouragement to advance, Ne 
The Scots preferred a petition to the King, ſtill profeſſing all obe. _ 
dience and ſubmiſſion : whereupon the King conſented to a treaty with Wi Du 
them, and a pacification was concluded at Dunſe; whereby it was agreed, 0 
That all matters eccleſiaſtical ſhoutd be determined by the kirk, and def 
civil affairs by the parliament; and that a general act of oblivion ſhoull I No 
be paſſed : That the Scots ſhould diſband their army in forty-eight WW ... 
hours ; and diſcharge the ſeveral tables or councils they had eſtabliſhed; / 
and ſhould reſtore the King's caſtles, ſtores, Oc. as alſo the lands and 151 
oods of the Royaliſts they had ſeized : That the King ſhould reca N con 
fis fleets and armies, and cauſe reſtitution to be made of what had been plie 
taken from the covenanters. | | that 
The King having diſbanded his army, returned to Theobald's, and mai 
two days 25 to Whitehall. But the Scots neither diſbanded their ſar - the 
ces, nor obſerved any one article of the treaty. 5 lane 
The general aſſembly meeting afterwards, the Earl of Traquait be. EI 
ing high commiſſioner, he gave the royal aſſent to, and confirmed all the bor 
acts of the late riotous aſſembly at Glaſgow. | ticls 
The parliament of Scotland having excluded the biſhops, who were WW Ur! 
the third eſtate, confirmed all the aQs of the general aſſembhy, and t» t 
inſiſted on ſeveral demands, to the diminution of the King's preroga- T 
tive; and being prorogued, they proteſted againſt it, and ſent a cepu- WW rini; 
tation of their members to the King, who were highly careſſed by th: ed, 
malecontents at London, and incited to enter into à new war with Eng: T 
land; particularly by the Earls of Eſſex, Bedford, and Holland, tie Scot 
Lord Say, Mr Hampden, and Mr Pym. A 
The King charged the Scottiſh commiſſioners with treaſon ; and pro- mon 
duced an intercepted letter, wherein they invited the French King WM: /- 
invade his dominions : whereupon the Lords London and Colville wee MW us, 
committed to the Tower, "Ja 16 
1640.] The letter from the Scots to the French King, defiring tur : 
protection, being read in the houſe of Lords; and appearing to be Mw 
written by the Lord Loudon, it was thought fit to continue him vas 
the Tower. Lord 
His Majeſty ſent a meſſage by Sir Henry Vane, demanding a ſupp! W 
of {ix ſubſidies; but Sir Henry, by miſtake, or deſignedly, demande be h. 


twelre ſubſidies; which threw the houſe into a flame: then he went! 


107 
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ing, and aſſured him, that no money would be granted againſt the 
_ ; Thien his Majeſty giving credit to, abruptly diſſolved the par- 
lament; and afterwards raifed an army of 20, ooo men againſt the Scots, 
m, y towards the maintaining of which the nobility and gentry advanced him 
8 200,200 l.; but the city of London refuſed him the loan of 100,000 l. 
Leſlie, i The Earl of Northumberland was made general of this army, the Earl 
nſelves of Strafford lieutenant-general, and the Lord Conway general of the 
mage rſe. | | | 
ry an he Scots army entering the Engliſh borders, the King iſſued a pro- 
1ey ad. clamation, declaring them rebels; and ſhewed, that upon pretences of 
ing lis religion they ſought to ſhake off the regal government. However, she 
5 offered them a pardon, on their ſubmiſſion. ED ; 
with an The Scots ſtill advancing to Newbourn upon Tyne, the Lord Conway, 
abers of who commanded the vanguard of the King's army at Newcaſtle, drew 
out 1200 horſe, and 2000 foot, to diſpute the paſſage of the Tyne; 
but was driven from his poſt by Leſlie, and forced to retire, and abandon 


Ac 


nd ex. 


received 


e. Newcaſtle ; where the Scots ſeized the King's magazines of arms and 

ll obe. ammunition ; and within two days after made themſelves maſters. of 

aty with WW Durham. | 5 . 

agreed, The King, who was advanced to Northallerton, upon advice of this 

rk, and defeat, retired to Vork: whereupon the Scots levied contributions in 

n Io Northumberland and the biſhoprick of Durham, amounting to 8 501, 
ty-eight 21-day. | | 

bliſhed; . council of the Peers was ſummoned by his Majeſty in this ; 
T's 2: exigency ; Which being aſſembled at York, they adviſed hun to appoint 

1d rec 


commiſſioners to treat with the Scots; with which his Majeſty com- 
plied; and the commiſſioners met at Rippon, and immediately agreed, 
that there ſhould be a ceſſation of arms; and that the Scots might re- 
main in that part of England they were poſſeſſed of : and for the reſt, 5 
the treaty was adjourned to London, where the parliament of Eng- 
land met on the 13th of April, The Commons choſe William Lenthal, 
Eſq; their ſpeaker ; and reſolved, That 100,000 1. ſhould be raiſed 
for ſupplying the Scotch army, which was borrowed of the city. Ar- 
ticles of impeachment for high treaſon were carried up to the Lords b 
pe againſt the Earl of Strafford; who was thereupon commuttec 
to the Tower, | 


nad been 


Id's, and 
their ſor- 


quair be- 
ed all the 


xho were 
ably, and 


prerog. Wl Then the Commons voted, That the levyin ſhip-money, and the o: 
t a Gepu- pinions of the judges upon it, were illegal. The judges were threaten- 
ed „ * ed, and obliged to put in great bail. | | 
vith Eng: 


* An alſo voted 300,000 I. to be given their brethren of 
cotland, 

A bill for triennial parliaments receiving the royal aſſent, the Com- 
mons thanked his Majeſty for it, and ſaid, There now remained nothing 
ts le done, but to teſtify their devotion to his Majeſty, and their only end 
Vas to make him a glorious King. EEE | | 

1641.] A bill of attainder againſt the Earl of Strafford was paſſed 
by the Commons, and the impeachment dropped. The reaſon of 
ing do proceeding againſt the Earl by bill of attainder was, becauſe there 
we bim u vas 80 legal evidence to convict him of high treaſon before the 

.ords, | 
ga ſupply What was principally inſiſted on by his enemies at the trial was, that 
demand "BB: had an intention to alter the conſtitution from a limited to an abſolute 
. R 3 monarchy; 
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monarchy ; which, they ſuggeſted, was high treaſon againſt the king, 
dom, if not againſt the king. N 
The Lords having paſſed the bill of attainder againſt the Earl 
Strafford, at the initance of the Commons, moved his Majeſty to give 
it the royal aſſent ; which was done by commiſſion. Another bill palſed 
at the ſame time, for perpetuating the parliament ; by which the King 
ſigned his own ruin, It is ſaid to have been done at the Queen's im. 
Portunity, to ſave herſelf and family; but however that was, the Ear 
of Strafford was beheaded on Tower-hill May 12, Bills were paſſed 
afterwards for taking away the Star- chamber, and high-commiſſicn 
court; and for a pacification between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland. To effect this laſt, all the Scots demands were granted; 
and it is computed their coming into England, and ſtay here, co 
this nation 1,100,000 l.; beſides the damages they did to private 
men. 

The King having made the Earl of Eſſex lieutenant- general of his 
armies ſouth of Trent, ſigned a commiſſion for paſſing acts in his ab- 
ſence, and the ſame day ſet out for Scotland. : 


The Papiſts raiſed a rebellion in Ireland about this time, and maſſa- 


cred a great number of Proteſtants : whereupon an act was made for the 
reduction of the rebels in Ireland; wherein it was declared, that the 
King could in no caſe, but on a foreign invaſion, preſs a free-born ſubjed 
into his ſervice.”  _ * ee po ng 8 
Twelve of the biſhops, proteſting againſt all acts of parliament ſine 
they were with-held by force from their ſeats, were committed to th; 
Tower for high treaſon, 1 DoF 
The King, while he was in Scotland, having diſcovered more full 


the treaſonable correipondence between the Scots and ſome members d 


parliament, ordered the Lord Kimbolton to be apprehended, together 
with Mr Pym, Mr Hampden, Mr Holles, Sir Arthur Haſelrig, and Mr 
Stroude : whereupon the Commons reſolved, That whoever thould at. 
tempt to ſeize any of their members, or their papers, they ſhould ſtand 
upon their defence, i +, | | 

The King thereupon went to the houſe of Commons, and demand: 
ed the five members above mentioned; but they were not there: then 
the King iſſued a proclamation for apprehending them. The ſam 
day the Commons voted it a breach of privilege ; and the city-mob were 
raiſed for their protection. „ 5 
1641-2.] The Commons adjourned for ſeven days, and ordered a con: 
mittee to ſit at Guild-hall in the mean time. The mob growing ver 
dangerous, the King and Royal family removed from Whitehall ts 
Hampton- court. And the ſheriffs of London, and the train-bands 
with an armed multitude, carried the obnoxious members in triumph 
to their ſeats at Weſtminſter. The ſeamen and watermen, with abort 
an hundred armed veſſels, having field-pieces, colours, Oc. as prepared 


for an engagement, advanced (Jan. 11.) at the ſame time up the Thames, 


from London bridge to Weſtminſter; for which they all received the 
thanks of the Cummons, 7 | : 
March. 2.] Upon the report of the King's refuſing to paſs the mi 
litia-dill, the two Rolifes ref ved. That the kingdom lhoutd' be forth: 


with put in a poſture or defence; that all the Lords Lieutenants in Eng: 


tand thould bring in their commiſſions, and cancel them as illegal; ard 


erdered the admiral (the Earl of Northumberland) to equip the ro 
Po 5 ; N TT. Duve 
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navy, and be ready to put to ſea in their ſeryice. All this was done be- 
arl of fore his Majeſty had raiſed a ſingle regiment, or taken any meaſures for 
art his defence. | | = 

to give * 23.] And when he went to Hull, with an intent to ſecure his 
| palled magazine there, he was denied admittance into the town by Sir John 
, King Hotham, who held it for the parliament. a | 

LS im- The parliament afterwards proceeded to muſter all the crty militia, 
ie Earl conſiſting of 12,000 men, in Finfbury fields. Theſe were commanded 
: palled by Skippon, and ſuch other officers as the houſe could confide in. They 
miſſion {ent alſo to the ſeveral counties to muſter their militia, purſuant to their 
ad and WW erdinance, aſſuring them of the protection of the two houſes againſt any. 


king; 


anted; that ſhould oppoſe them. | 

re, col And now the King thought it neceſſary to raiſe a guard for the 
Private defence of his perſon ; which conſiſted of a troop horſe, com- 
1 of ki manded by the Prince of Wales, and one regiment of the 'tram- 


bands. | 

The parliament hereupon voted, That whoever ſhould ſerve or aſſiſt 
his Majeſty in raiſing forces were traitors; and ſent their ſerjeant to 
York, to apprehend ſome gentlemen that attended the King there as de- 
hnquents. | | | 

May 26.] They publiſhed a remonſtrance alfo, declaring the ſove- 
reign legiſlative power was lodged in both houſes ; and that the King 
had not 10 much as a negative. | ES 

June 13. ] On the other hand, an engagement was entered into at 
York, by forty-ſix Lords and great officers of ſtate, declaring that they 
would not ſubmit to the orders of the td houſes ; but would defend his 
Majeſty's perſon, crown, and dignity, againſt all his enemies, And the 
King iſſued a commiſſion of array, and made the Earl of Lindſay ge- 
neral. | | 

July 12.] The parliament thereupon voted, That an army fhould 
be raiſed for the ſafety of the King's perſon, and defence of both houſes 
of parliament ; and conſtituted the Earl of Eſſex their general. They 
paſſed an ordinance alſo, for the levying of tonnage and poundage to 
their own uſe ; and applied 100,000 1. of the money given for the re- 
ef of Ireland, towards levying forces againſt the King, Mr Hamp- 
den alſo drew out the militia of the county of Bucks againſt the King. 

Sept, 1.] The nobility and gentry over the whole kingdom, who 
would not declare againſt the King, were plundered and impriſoned, 


his ah- 


d maſſe 

e for the 
that the 
n ſubjed 


ent ſince 
d to the 


ore fully 
mbers d 
together 
„ and Mr 
hould at- 
uld ſtand 


demand 
re : then 
he fame 
mob were 


ed a con. chere the parliament prevailed; and ſome af them were kept under 
vg by. batches on board the ſhips in the Thames. | 
N The two univerſities, about this time, made the King a preſent of 


n triumph 
ith abore 
S prepared 
e Thames, 
ceived tit 


their plate ; but the Cambridge plate was intercepted by Cromwell, and 
applied to the nſe of his enemies. | 

On Sunday the 23d of October, about two in the afternoon, was 
fonght the battle of Edgehill, near Keynton in Warwickſhire ; where 
tne King's horſe beat the enemy's cavalry out of the field; but pur- 
fun them too far from the field of battle, left the King's infantry ex- 
8 poled to che enemy's foot, who were more numerous. However, they 
. 0 ſoth mantaned their ground till night parted them, when both parties drew 
13 Lap > Some few days after this battle, the Queen landed at Burlington 
its |. M.: In Yorkſhire, and bronght with her monèv, arms, and amcunition, 
Hens ide King's forces, 
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In the mean time the two houſes paſted an ordinance for a weekly af, 
ſeſſment, or tax, through the kingdom, amounting to 34,8081, ju 
week, for the maintaining of their troops, | 4 

May 23. 1643.] Mr Pym from the Commons, impeached the Ouees 
of high treaſon, for aſſiſting the King her huſband with arms and ag, 
munition. „ 

About the ſame time the aſſembly of divines met in the Jeruſalem 
chamber, conſiſting chiefly of about one hundred and eighteen Purity 
preachers, and twenty-ſix laymen, who had 4s. a-day “ them fa 
their ſervice. i N 5 

July 5. ] Mr Tomkins and Mr Chaloner, who were engaged with 
Mr Waller, and ſeveral other gentlemen and citizens of figure; in a ds 
ſign to reſtore the King, were executed as traitors ; and Mr Wal. 
ler was condemned to die, but reprieved, on paying a fine of ten thoy: 
ſand pounds. | 1 | 

The parliament till being apprehenſive that they ſhould not long be 
in a condition to. oppoſe the Royaliſts, ſent Sir William Armyne and 
Sir Henry Vane, junior, to invite the Scots to come to their alliance 
And (Auguſt 28.) the Scots having agreed to invade England, and al. 
iſt their brethren at Weſtminſter, the two houſes conſented to take the 
Jolemn league and covenant. Having made a new great ſeal, they de- 
clared that all letters-patent and grants paſſed the great ſeal by the 
King, after May 22. 1642, ſhould be void; and that henceforwar 
their own great ſeal ſhould be of the ſame. authority as any great fei dne 
in England had formerly been. The cuſtody of it was committed to et. 
the Earls of Bolingbroke and Kent, and to Mr St John, Serjeant Wild 
Mr Brown, and Mr Prideaux. About the ſame time died, of the n 
bus en or the louſy diſeaſe, Mr John Pym, who, from hu 
great popularity and influence, was uſually ſtyled King Pym, 

The Scots, confilting of 18,000 foot, 2000 horſe, and above 300 
dragoons, paſſed the Tweed at Berwick, and entered England in bs Wire 
half of the parliament. 

On the other hand, the loyal members of parliament being ſummon: 
ed by the King to appear at Oxford, aſſembled there, to the number d 
ſorty- four lords, and one hundred and eighteen commoners. 

April 20. 1644. ] The Scots army joining the Engliſh, under Gene 
ral Fairfax, Prince Rupert engaged their united forces at Marlton: 
moor, and was defeated there, 10,000 of the Royaliſts being killed, « 
made priſoners ; and their artillery, arms, ammunition, &©c. taken bj 
the enemy. | | | 

Sept. 2.] On the other hand, the parliament's army in the wel 
was almoſt ruined at this time: Eſſex's foot, under the command d 
Skippon, were ſurrounded by the King's forces, and compelled to lf 
down their arms, and deliver up their cannon and ammunition ; but 
were permitted, however, to march away into the parliament's quit 
ters. | | 

Nev. 16.] In the mean time the proceedings againſt Archbiſbq 
Laud were revived ; and the Lords ___ of 43> ab that the Arch: 
hop Was not guilty of high treaſon, the eee ordered his Grace i 


be brought before them. Without hearing any evidence but what the 
_ repeated, they paſſed an ordinance to attaint him of high trer 
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King protection, in eonfideration of 400,000 I. of their arrears pail 
them, delivered him up to the Engliſh. | | 9 5 
The Marquis of Argyle received 30,000 I. for his ſhare, ang: 


15,0000 l. more was diſtributed among his friends. Several miniſter U 
4 _ kirk received large ſums; and Duke Hamilton had 30,00001, ſu Milt: t 
S INRATEC, '0te 
There were many honeſt Scots, however, afhamed of this in - 
and ſaid, their nation would be diſgraced, and infamous to the end d or 
the world, if they yielded to this compact; that by their oath of lone 
legiance, and even by their covenant, they had ſworn to protect and 1 
defend him; that the King had fled to them for refuge; and if it wx ron 
againſt the law and practice of all nations, to deliver up the meanet the 
perſon who came for thelter, how would the world condemn them fy T 
giving up their ſovereign into the hands of his mortal enemies, and th ef: 
by an act of their parliament or tate ? N K 
The King being brought to Holmby houſe in Northamptonſhire, ne. A 
ther his ſervants nor chaplains were permitted to attend him: where. rith 
upon he refuſed to let Mr Marſhall and Caryll, who were afligned by n. 
the Preſbyterians for his chaplains, ſo much as to ſay grace for him. ebe 
June 4.] But the King had not been long at Holmby, before Crom ho 
well ſent Cornet Joyce, with a detachment of the army, to bring hin fl 
from Holmby-houſe to the camp. He was thereupon brought to New: i 
market, where he was permitted his recreations, and the gentry reſortel 1 
to him, with his chaplains and ſervants; Cromwell making great pe 
leſſions of his loyalty, and readineſs to ſerve his Majeſty. oil 
About the ſame time the army preferred a repretentation for purging"; 
the parliament of all obnoxious members, declaring they would put le 
period to their ſitting, Cc. 2h ax, 
The army proceeded to impeach Holles, Waller, and nine more dA 7 
the leading members of the Commons; and inſiſted upon their beigen 
ſuſpended from their places: Whereupon thoſe members thought ft be 
withdraw. The ſpeakers of both houſes, and fifty of the member, en 
fled to the army for protection againſt the London mob; and moſt d $ 
the eleven impeached members fled beyond ſea. . | 
The army ſoon after marched into London, demoliſhed all the wahr 
about it, and both the parliament and city were now ſubject to the n 
diers, The King having for the mott part marched with the army, ah an 
ter he left Newmarket, was the 16th of Augult fixed at Hampton -· c 
being permitted the day before to viſit his children, who were under tle T 
Earl of Northumberland's care at Sion houle; and they were often phe” 
mitted to come to him at Hampton-court ; nor were any of the nobiii . 
or gentry denied acceſs to his Majelty. 2 
During the contentions between the parliament and the army, . 
King was civilly addreſſed by both parties, but did not think fit to en 
himſelf inclined more to one than the other. Finding the propos 
made him by the parliament very extravagant, and that Cromwell ai”. 
the officers of the army were not ſincere, and having reaſon to belien_y "a 
his life in ſome danger, he made his eſcape to Titchfield, a ſeat of 0g ”* 
Earl of Southampton's. He was afterwards perſuaded to truſt himſel 2h 
with Hammond, the governor of the Iſle of Wight; who detained My") 
Majetty in the iſland, and gave advice to the parliament where he v. 


Dec. 24.] Upon this the parliament ſent the King four bills for bs 
royal aſſent, By the firſt, he was to acknowledge the war raiſed agal 


km to be juſt; 2. To aboliſh Epiſcopacy ; 3. To ſettle the power of 

he militia in perſons nominated by the two houſes ; and, 4. To facri- 
ſice all thoſe that had adhered to him. : | 4 

S Upon the King's refuſing to paſs theſe bills, the houſes broke out in- 

to the moſt rude and virulent language againſt him; and the Commons 
otec, That they would make no more addreſſes to the King, but pro- 


argain ed to ſettle the kingdom without him; and to this reſolution the 
> end of ords gave their concurrence, and his Majeſty was made a cloſe pri- 
h © Z . ; 

_ "They declared it high treaſon alſo for any perſon to deliver a meſſage 
if it ws rom the King, or to receive any letter or meſſage from him, without 
meanet he leave of the houſes, | 


Theſe reſolutions, Serjeant Maynard obſerved in the houſe, did in 
fe& diſſolve the parliament, for there could be no parliament without 
King. 

doril 19. 1648.] The Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of Oxford, 
rith the viſitors appointed by the parliament, went down to viſit that 
univerſity at that time; but the vice-chancellor and heads refuſing to 
ubmit to their authority, an ordinance was made for expelling thoſe 


e Tun rho refuſed to obey them, . 8 b 

ring hin May 27.]. Part of the royal navy returned to their allegiance about 
to New- is time, and were commanded by Prince Charles. 

7 reſorted June 6.) A body of the Kentiſh men alſo, under the command of 


he Lord Goring, marched up to London, upon expectation of bein 
oined by the city; but were diſappointed : -W hereupon the Lord Go- 
ing joined the Lord Capel and Sir Charles Lucas, and the Royalifts in 
ſex, and marched to Colcheſter, where they were beſieged by Fair- 
ax, 

The Prince and the Duke of York came to . Yarmouth, with nine- 
een ſhips, in order to relieve Colcheſter ; but found it impracticable. 
hen they ſailed to the mouth of the Thames : Whereupon the parlia- 
nent voted, that all that joined with the Prince were traitors. 
Cromwell's troops engaged Sir Marmaduke Langdale near Preſton in 
ancalhire ; and the Scots not ſupporting him, after an obſtinate fight 


ght fit u 
memberz, 
id moſt d 


the wor ir Marmaduke was routed, Cromwell afterwards engaged the Scots 
to the imp, and routed them: They made a very faint reſiſtance. Duke 
army, a amilton their general fled, and was taken, with 3000 horſe, ſurren- 
ton · court Nering on no better conditions than that of quarter, 
under te The garriſon of Colcheſter having endured a ſiege of ten weeks, and 
oſten pe; enfumed all their proviſions, were compelled to ſurrender priſoners at 
he nobiin cretlon: Whereupon Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lifle were 
mmediately ſhot to death, without being brought before a council of 
army, or ſo much as allowed time to ſettle their affairs, or write to their 
fit to nen ends. The Earl of Norwich, Lord Goring, and the Lord Capel, 
ropo ft e ſent priſoners to Windſor caſtle, where they found Duke Hamil- 
mwell au f The reſt of the priſoners of any quality were diſperſed in ſeveral 
to bete ens. | 
ſeat of tel Berwick and Carliſle having ſurrendered to Cromwell, he marched in 
ruſt hier mph to Edinburgh, and concerted meaſures with Argyle. The 
letained in under Cromwell being returned into England, a remonſtrance 
ere he * 


bills for l 


with his Majeſty, and requiring that the mg and his adherents 
ſed agim : 


940 be bronght to juſtice ; that a period ſhould be put to this parlia- 
. cbs FP 
h | ment, 
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ment, and more equal repreſentatives choſen, in whom they would hay 
the ſupreme power lodged. And the treaty which the parliament had 
begun with the King in the Iſle of Wight was thereupon broken off. 


At this treaty the commiſſioners for the parliament had infiſted, Thy A 
the King ſhould acknowledge they entered into a war with him fa pub 
their juſt defence; and that he was the author of the war, and all the Hand 

ealamities conſequent therenpon : That he ſhould abolith Epiſcopacy D 
ſettle Preſbytery, and transfer the lands of the church to the ſupport of Mic! | 
the ſtate : That he ſhould transfer the power of the militia to the parla- mitt 
ment, and impower them to keep a ſtanding army, and levy money ty ſtice 
Pay them: That he ſhould pay all the debts they had contracted, ani the 

eave the Royaliſts to their mercy : That the parliament ſhould conſt. pear 
tute all magiſtrates, and diſpoſe of all places and offices : That hi ants 
Majeſty ſhould confirm their new broad ſeal, and all their grants a A 
eommiſſions. "Theſe were the demands of the Preſbyterians; and beg 
though his Majeſty granted moſt of theſe, they voted his conceſſion f 
unſatisfactory, till the army uſurped the ſupreme authority, and th told 
they would have revived the treaty. Is ver 

Nov.] The levelling doctrine, which Cromwell had introduced i ver{ 
the army, to pull down the King and awe the parliament, gave him MW" t! 
great deal of trouble about this time. The ſoldiers had been tanght, WWp0! 
that the natural rights of the meaneſt men were equal to thoſe of the H 
N and that governors were no r to be obeyed, than Was, 

udied the general good of every individual, of which themſelves (the dell 
people) were judges, And, in purſuance of thefe notions, they enter- Miſc": 
ed into confederacies and aſſociations, and made propoſitions to the par: 1 
lament, as well as to their own generals, to introduce an equality Nor 
mong all people, and from hence obtained the name of Levellen; Mad 
which, when they ſaw oppoſed by their officers, they appointed a gene- . r 
ral rendezvous at Hounflow-heath, in order to put an end to all dittine 7001 
tions among men. Of which Cromwell receiving advice, he appearedun- e 
expectedly on Hounſlow- heath, when they were affembled there, at the heal on 
of ſome troops he could rely on; and having demanded the reaſon of thet Wy”! 
aſſembling there in ſuch numbers, without his orders, and receiving e 
ſome bent anſwers from them, he knocked down two or three of the N \ 
forwardeſt, then charged them with his troops; and having wounded T 
ſome, and made others priſoners, he hanged up as many of them as h 
thought fit upon the ſpot, and ſent ſeveral more to London, to be triel by 7 
for mutiny and rebellion, in a more ſolemn manner, and thereby re iſ" 
ſtrained this levelling ſpirit for the preſent. | ; en 

Nov. 30.] The King was at this time taken out of the hands d 
Colonel Hammond, and carried by Colonel Ewer to Hurſt caitle, by a 7 
order of the council of officers; and the army marched up to London, BN * lo 
and quartered about Whitehall and St James's. 2 

The Commons thereupon declared, That the ſeizing the King's per.. 
ſon, and carrying him priſoner to Hurft caſtle, was without the advic: 2 
or conſent of che. houſe. . 2 

They reſolved alſo, That his Majeſty's conceſſions to the propoſitions Wl *” 
made him in the Iſle of Wight, were ſufficient grounds for the house 


to S upon for the ſettlement of the kingdom. 

Colonel Pride was thereupon ſent by the army with a ſtrong detach- 
ment to Weſtminſter, where he ſeized and impriſoned forty-one of the 
members as they were going to the houſe, and ſtopped above _ 
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ſons and crimes, this court doth adjudge, that he the ſaid Charles Stewar, 


from St James's to Whitehall under a guard, where, being allowed 
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day; and refuſing to acknowledge their juriſdiction, was remandel u 
Cotton houſe. BY 77 

His Majeſty being brought beſore the pretended court a ſecond'tine WMWR« 
objected to their juriſdiction again. | eee 

The King appearing in Weſtminſter-hall the third time, Mill perf. ih 
ed in denying the juriſdiction of the court; whereupon Bradſhaw, pre. 
ſident of the court, ordered his contempt to be recorded. nati 

The King being brought into Weſtminſter-hall the fourth day, Brad: 
ſhaw made a ſpeech upon the occaſion ; after which, the clerk was or. WWlihe 
dered to read the ſentence, Wherein, after ſeveral matters laid tg 
the King's charge were enumerated, it concluded, For all which tres 


as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public enemy, ſhall be put to deat, 
by ſevering of his head from his body. 

he warrant for the King's execution was ſigned by fiſty-nine of hi 
pretended judges ; in which it was ordered, that he ſhould be put to 
death on the 3oth of January. About ten that morning, he walkel 


ſome time for his devotions, he was afterwards led by Colonel Hache ewe 
through the Banqueting-houſe to the ſcaffold that was erected in the a 
open ſtreet before it, where, having made a ſpeech, he ſaid in the co erei 
cluſion, I go from a temporal to an eternal crown ; and then ſubmitted ere 
to the 3 His head was ſevered from his body at one blow, about 
two in the afternoon, being then in the 49th year of his age, and thi 
24th of his reign. | | 

He was married in the year 1625, to the Princeſs Henrietta Mari, 
youngeſt daughter of Henry IV. King of France, ſirnamed the Great 


and had iſſue by this Princeſs, | 7 
1. Charles, who died the ſame day he was born. wm. 
2. Charles, who ſacceeded his father by the name of Charles II. ore 
3. James, who ſucceeded his brother Charles by the name 0 wi 


James II. . Prin 
4. Henry, who died ſoon after the reſtoration of his brother 
Charles II. 
5. The Princeſs Mary, married to William of Naſſau, Prince elle 
Orange; by whom the had iſſue, William of Naſſau, Prince of Orang, e 
afterwards King of England. l 
6. The Princeſs Elitabeth, who died a riſoner in Cariſbrook call lin 
in the Iſle of Wight, on the 8th of September 1650, in the 15th er 
of ber age. | | 
7. The Princeſs Anne, who died about three years of age. And, ee 
8. The Princeſs Henrietta Maria, born at Exeter the 15th of June 
1644, and married to Philip Duke of Anjou, afterwards Duke of 0 
leans ; by whom ſhe had iſſue, Anna Maria, married to Victor Amadzts 
late Duke of Savoy, and King of Sardinia, father to the preſent Ku 
of Sardinia, who is the neareſt Roman-Catholic prince to the crom 
of England, if the pretender be illegitimate, | 
Charles II. upon the death of his father King Charles I. becanhiſs r 
King of Great Britain; though he enjoyed little more than the ttt 
till the year 1660, when the King and the aucient conſtitution were F 
ſtored together. 1 
The uturpers paſſed an act, declaring it high treaſo n tc proclaim f 
Prinze, or any other perſon, King of England, without content - bs 
| parliame®1 
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hament ; and ſtyled themſelves, The commonwealth of England; 
but were indeed the dregs of the long parliament, uſually ſtyled the 
Rump, and did not amount to an hundred men, They proceeded to 
vote the Houſe of Peers uſeleſs and dangerous, and therefore to be abo- 


1ded u 


d time, 


. d. 

perf =_ 7 They reſolved alſo, that the office of a King in this 

„pre- nation, and to have the power thereof in any ſingle perſon, was unne- 
„Bra edary, burdenſome, and dangerous, and therefore ought to be abo- 
. ed. | | 
bored! 1 new oath was ordered to be taken alſo, inſtead of the oaths of al- 
th pe. giance and ſupremacy, called the engagement; whereby the people 
tewart ere obliged to ſwear, they would be true and faithful to the com- 
to death, 


monwealth, without King or Houſe of Lords. And an a& 13 for 


the aboliſhing kingly government; and another for aboliſhing the 


te of bi ouſe of Peers, and conſtituting the people of England a common- 

> put u ealth and free ſtate. | | 

„ May 21.] An act was paſſed alſo for the ſale of the crown · lands at 
allowel hirteen years purchaſe; and for ſelling all the goods, furniture, 

Hache evels, paintings, and perſonal eſtate of the late King; a great part 

d in th hereof were purchaſed by the Kings of France and Spain, and other 


the con oreign princes ; and between three and tour hundred thouſand pounds 
ubmitte ere raiſed by the ſale, for the ſervice of the new ſtate. 
w, about And now Cromwell, tranſporting an army to Ireland, took Drog- 


eda by ſtorm, and put the whole garriſon to the ſword, conſiſting 
pf about 3000 men, moſt of them Engliſh; only one lieutenant eſca- 
ved, He alſo murdered every man, woman, and child of the citizens 
at were Iriſh, 

June 23. 1650. ] The King being invited over to Scotland, and ar- 
wing on the coaſt, was compelled to take the covenant, however, be- 
ore the Scots would permit him to come on ſhore; and they compelled 
im to ſign a declaration approving the covenant, and renouncing his 
principles, friends, and adherents, 

July 22.] In the mean time Cromwell paſſed the Tweed, and in- 
aded Scotland : Whereupon the Scots deſtroyed their country, and 
etired before him till he came within 7 of Edinburgh. Then they 


and the 
ta Mary, 
he Great, 
les II. 

name 0 
is brother 
Prince d 


f Orans narched, and poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſtrong camp near Dunbar; out 

jt which Cromwell drew them by ſtratagem, and defeated them, Sept. 3. 
rook cadelling 3000 of them on the ſpot, and taking 9000 priſoners, with 
15th peer artillery and ammunition ; after which he poſſeſſed himſelf of E- 


Inburgh. About this time it was ordered by the parhament, that all 
roceedings and proceſs of law, patents, commiſſions, indictments, 
dgments, records, &c, ſhould be in the Englith tongue only. 

The King being crowned at Scone, in Scotland, ſubſcribed the co- 


nant again, {wore to promote it, and eſtabliſh the Preſbyterian reli- 
101, 


2 And, 
th of Junt 
zke of Or 
Amadri 
reſent Kia 4 : ; 

the crom ug. 6. 1651.] His Majeſty entered England by Carliſle, with an 
ny of 16,000 men, Scotch and Englith, at the head of which he 
% proclaimed King of Great Britain; but engaging Cromwelbs for- 
5 (Sept, 3.) at Worceſter, his army was routed, 3000 of them killed, 
nd 0 or 7000 taken priſoners, with all their cannon, ammunition, and 
554ge. The King eſcaping out of the battle into Staffordſhire, the 
enderils (five brothers) concealed him in the night-time in their 
kus. and in the day-time in the woods, till he had an opportunity of 


making 


I. became 
an the bit 
on were fe 


roclaim th 
conſent 0 


barliamen 
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making his eſcape further. In theſe woods was a thick oak, 
which his Majeſty often ſtood concealed, and from thence was ea 
The Royal Oak. 12 5 
Oct. 16.] After the King had wandered about ſix weeks from tþ 
houſe of one loyaliſt to another, he embarked near Brighthelmſtone i 
Suſſex, with the Lord Wilmot, and arrived at Foſcan, near Havre-g, 
Grace in Normandy. ; 
April 20. 1653. ] Cromwell went to the houſe of Commons with, 
guard; and taking a file of muſqueteers with him into the houſe, x 
commanded the Speaker to leave the chair, and told they had fat long 
enough, unleſs they had done more good, crying out, Ton are no lm 
er a parliament; ſay you are no parliament He told Sir Henn 
Vane, that he was a juggler; Harry Martin and Sir Peter Wentworth 
that they were whoremaſters; Tom Chaloner, that he was a drunk 
ard; and Allen the goldſmith, that he cheated the public. Then he 
hid one of his ſoldiers take away that fool's bauble, the mace; aud 
Harriſon pulled the Speaker out of the chair; and Cromwell having 
turned them all out of the houſe, locked up the doors, and returned u 
Whitehall, In the afternoon he went to the council af ſtate, told then 
the parliament was diſſolved, and that this was no place for them, and 
bid them be gone. 

June 8.] He iflued his letters of ſummons to about 140 perſons ts 
appear at Whitehall the 4th of July, to take upon them the admii 
ſtration of the government. There met in the council-chamber x 
Whitehall, to the number of about 120; to whom Cromwell declared, 
That they had a clear call to take upon them the ſupreme authority a 
the commonwealth, Then he produced an inftrument, under his om 
hand and feal, importing, That he did, with the advice of his officer, 
devolve and intrult the ſupreme authority and government of the com 
monwealth into the hands of the perſons met; and that they, or any 
forty of them, ſhould be acknowledged the ſupreme authority d 
the nation: but that they ſhould fit no longer than the zd of Ne 
vember 1654; and three months before their diſſolution, ſhould make 
choice of others to ſucceed them, cho were not to fit above à year. 

He aſſured them, he had not made choice of one perſon in whom he 
had not this good hope, that he had faith in Jeſus Chriſt, and love to 

All ſaints. 

The Engliſh fleet, commanded by Monk and Blake, about this time 
fought the Dutch, commanded by Van Trump, upon their own coals, 
and obtained a great victory, deſtroying thirty of the Dutch men of wa! 
and Van Trump himſelf was killed in the engagement with a muſket- 
mot. This was the ſeventh and laſt ſea-fight between the two com- 
monwealths, all fought within little more than the compaſs of 4 
year, | 

Dec. 12.] It being moved in this new ſort of parliament, That ther 
fitting any longer would not be for the good of the commonwealth 
and that it was fit they ſhould reſign their power to the Lord. Gene 
ral; the Speaker, with ſeveral of the members, went to Whitehul 
where they did, by a writing, preſent to his Excellency Cromwell 3 

reſignation of their powers, But ſome of the members contmu'!s 
ll to fit in the houſe, Colonel White came thither with a 8. 
and demanded what they far there for? They anſwered. 7s 
"the Lord. Pi, ſays White, the Lord has net been within 5508 © 
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theſe twelve years 3 and then turned them all out : whereupon many of 
s ealk( thefe members alſo followed their brethren to Whitehall, and ſigned the 
act of reſignation. : | 
rom th Lambert and the council of officers hereupon gave up their pre- 
ſtone WY tenſions alſo to the ſupreme authority, and declared, That the go- 
avre-d. MY vernment of the commonwealth ſhould reſide in. a ſingle perſon ; and 
that the perſon ſhould be Oliver Cromwell, the captain-general ; and 
s with: his title ſhould be, Lord Protector of the commonwealth of England, 
ouſle, he Scotland, and Ireland, and of the dominions and territories thereunts 
fat long WAY long ing: That a parliament ſhould be ſummoned once in every 
no l third year, and not be diflolved or prorogued in leſs than five months, 
r Henry WY without their own conſent : That the number of members for Eng- 
atworth land ſhould not exceed four hundred, for Scotland thirty, and for Ire- 
2 drunk: land thirty. | 
Then be Then the number of members to be elected for each county and bo- 
rough was ſpecified, and regulated according to the largeneſs of the 
reſpective counties. The corporations were allowed to chuſe but one 
2-piece, and many of the ſmaller boroughs totally excluded; only the 
city of London was allowed to chuſe fix, and ſome of the larger cities 
two a-piece, and the univerſities to chuſe one a- piece. 

None but perſons of integrity were to be choſen, of which the Pro- 
tetor was judge. Any perſon worth 2001. and qualified in point of 
principles, might be an elector, and ſixty members were to be a quorum. 
If the Protector refuſed his conſent to a bill twenty days, it was to paſs 


amber at 


declared, into a law without him. | | 

hority a A conſtant revenue was to be raiſed, for maintaining 10,000 horſe, 
r his own WY 20,000 foot, and a good fleet at ſea, Future protectors were to be cho- 
s officers, WW ſen by the council. 


the com: In the intervals of parliament, the Protector and his council had a 


7, or am power of making laws, 
hority d April 12. 1654.] An ordinance was made by the Protector, with 
| of No- advice of his council, for uniting Scotland into one commonwealth and 
uld make one government with England. And the Protector called a parliament 
year, of the three kingdoms, to meet on the 3d of September, v:zz. 400 for 
whom be England, thirty for Scotland, and thirty for Ireland; and the writs 
id love u directed, that no perſons ſhould be elected (or their ſons) who ha 
borne arms for the King. This was univerſally complied with; and 
this time, on the 3d of September, being Sunday, the parliament of the three 
vn _coalls kingdoms, modelled according to the late act of government, met; but, 
n of wa, n the beginning of their ſeſſion, great debates aroſe in the houſe, as 
muſket: do the legality of the preſent convention, and the above-mentioned act 
-wo con Way © government: whereupon the Protector came to the Painted Cham- 
aſs of 1 ber, and ſent for the members, and ſeverely reprimanded their inſo- 
lence : after which he placed a guard at the door of the houſe, and 
"hat ther I 0nd ſuffer none to enter who would not ſubſcribe to a recognition, 
onwealth, That he would be true and faithful to the Lord Protector; and that he 
ery Wo not propoſe or give conſent to alter the government, as it was 
X hiteball, i ettled in one ſingle perſon and a parliament. And 130 of the members 
omwell ned it the firſt day, and more of the members afterwards, to the num- 
-ontinviny r ot 300 in all. | f | 
4 K. Jau. 22.] The parliament not anſwering the Protector's expecta- 


by BIS 


"035, and particularly in confirming his authority of levying taxes 
| upon 
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upon the ſubject, without their conſent, he thought fit to diffi 


them, | 

April 13. 1655.] Admirals Penn and Venables, being ſent to attack 
St Domingo in Hiſpaniola, met with a repulſe there, and loſt a grey f 
many men: whereupon they ſet ſail for the ifland of Jamaica, which 
they took from the Spaniards ; and the Englith have remained in po. 
ſeſſion of it ever fince, ä 

Oct. 1.] The Protector proceeded to divide the kingdom of England 
into eleven diſtricts, and in every diſtri& placed an officer called a Maja. 
General, who had not only an abſolute command over the forces in hi 
diviſion, but a very great power in civil cauſes. | | 

Mob. 28.] Articles of peace between England and France were 
claimed, By this treaty it was agreed, That Cromwell ſhould ſend 6000 
men to the aſſiſtance of the French in the Netherlands againſt the $pz 
niards; that Dunkirk and Mardyke thould be inveſted by their united 
forces, and, when taken, put into the hands of the Engliſh z and that 
neither King Charles, nor the princes his brothers, ſhould be ſuffered ht 
to reſide in France. This alliance of Cromwell's with France laid the th 
foundation of the French greatneſs ; though it is obſerved, that Crom- pe 
well would not ſuffer the French King to call himſelf King of Franc T 


wo oa. 


hin, fancy wy 


in this treaty, and obliged him to ſet his name after his own, as Pro WF ce 
tector both of France and England. tit 


Sept. 17. 1656.] Cromwell's third parliament met. He fufferd fo 
none to enter the houſe, who were not approved by his council, and hal 50 


obtained a certificate to that effect. ve 
The officers of the army petitioned againſt his accepting the title d ca 

King; and threatened him if he complied with the Commons, who wer me 

about to make him an offer of the crown. ; in 
The Protector, determining to revive the old conſtitution, iſſued writ 

at this time to ſeveral perſons, to the number of ſixty, to give their at me 


tendance at Weſtminſter, and compoſe a houſe of Lords. They me R. 
accordingly; and when the Commons ſhewed ſome diſguſt at this p the 
ceeding, he ſwore they were and ſhould be Lords. Many of them cu nu 
ſiſted of the meaneſt of the people, who had raiſed themſelves in th dei 
army. The Protector, finding the Commons ſtill averſe to his new ker 
jcheme of government, ſent for them up to the houſe of Lords, and w do 
proached them for their ſeditious, ungrateful behaviour; and than 
thought fit to diſſolve this his laſt parliament. Soon after that a par gn in | 
phlet was publiſhed, ſaid to be written by Colonel Titus, intitled, Ki 


ing 15 murder; which gave Cromwell great uneaſineſs, apprehending op, 
deſign to aſſaſſinate him, | : ang 

Dunkirk, ſurrendering to the French at this time, was put into t Put 
hands of the Englith, as had been agreed on, And now Cromwell ts Fort 
ing taken ill of a fever at Hampton-Court, returned to W hiteha, el 
where he died on the 3d of September 1658, in the 60th year of I act, 
age, having enjoyed the title of Protector four years eight months at nue 
eighteen days. ving 

Seßt. 4. 1658.] Richard Cromwell, the late Protector's eldeſt amc 
was proclaimed Lord Protector on the death of his father, and called Lor 
parliament after the ancient ſorm, ſummoning his father's houſe of Per ſl 
ta meet, as well as the Commons, on the 27th of January. But tle] 


had not fat three months, before ſome of his pretended friends per 
a | the 
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ded him to diſſolve them ; at which time Richard's authority may be | 
{aid to expire. : | 

May 7. 1659.] For the Rump immediately reſumed the govern- 
ment; Lenthall, the Speaker, and ſeveral of the members of the Long 
Parliament, met in the houſe of Commons, to the number of about 
forty-one ; and ſeveral of the members who were excluded in the year 
1648, attempting to enter with them, were ſtopped. This remnant of 
a parliament voted, That the Speaker ſhould have the offices of General 
and Admiral; and that all commiſſions ſhould be granted in his name. 
Then they voted, That an engagement ſhould be taken, whereby eve- 
ry perſon renounced the title of Charles Stuart, and the whole line of 


ere pro- Stuarts, and every other ſingle perſon pretending to the government; 
nd 6000 and declared, that he would be faithful to the commonwealth without 
he Spa a King, ſingle perſon, and houſe of Peers. But their authority was of 
ir united ſhort. duration. 


and that 


04. 13.] Lambert met the Speaker going to the parhament- 
; ſuffered 


houſe with his life-guards, diſmounted the officer that commanded 


laid the them, and turned the Speaker back with his guards, Thus he de- 
at Crom poſed the Rump, and with his officers aſſumed ſovereign power. 
f France They were but twenty-three in number, moſt of them general offi- 
„as Pro- WY cers, who took upon them the exerciſe of the government, under the 


title of A committee of ſafety. They proceeded to iſſue commiſſions 
S for raiſing forces; and General Lambert marched northward to op- 


> ſuffered 


, and hal poſe Monk, who was upon his march from Scotland. Monk, howe- 

ver, having conſulted his general officers, marched forwards, and in- 
1e title d camped at Coldſtream near Berwick, where he continued about a 
ho wer month; Lambert, with his forces, conſiſting of about 12,000 men, ly- 


ing at Newcaftle, 


ln the mean time, Portſmouth and the fleet declared for the parka» 
ment, The authority of the committee of ſafety expired; and the 


ſſued writ 
e their at 


They me! Rump parliament reſumed the government again. General Fairfax at 
it this pro che ſame time declared for a free parliament; and, being joined by great 
them cu: numbers of gentlemen at Marſton- muir, Lambert's forces at Newcaſtle 
ves in ur deterted him, and joined Fairfax; who took poſſeſſion of York, and 
to his ner kept a correſpondence with Monk, who continued his march to Lon- 
i, and w don, and took up his quarters in Whitehall. | 


and tha 
hat a pM 
titled, Ki 
rehending i 


The ſecluded members thereupon aſſembled, and took their places 
In the houſe, and voted Monk general of the ſorces in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Still Monk continued to proteſt, That he would 
oppoſe, to the utmoſt, the ſetting up of Charles Stuart, a ſingle perſon, - 
and a houſe of Peers. The parliament proceeded to paſs an act for 


put into I putting the militia into the hands of perſons of quality; but by it every 
romwell be officer was obliged to declare, that the war undertaken by the parlia- 
 Whitebal ment againſt the late King, was juſt and lawful. Then they paſſed an 

year fad, March 16. 1659, for diſſolving the parliament, after it had conti- 


months med in ſeveral forms nineteen years, and ſummoned a convention; ha- 


vg firſt conſtituted a cui! of tate, conſiſting of thirty-one perſons ; 


s eldeſt a among whom were General Monk, Arthur Annefley the Preſident, 

and called i Lord F artax, and Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper. | | 

puſe - + The council of tate took upon them the adminiſtration of the go- 
ut tue 


vernment, and iſſued ſeveral proclamations for the preſervation of the 


nds periva public peace, Cc. 


8 2 | Apr if 
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April 25. 1660.] The convention-parliament being aſſembled, $ 
John Greenvile (or Granville) delivered his Majeſty's letters and decla. 
ration to the two houſes, and to the general and admiral, which were 
read in parliament : whereupon they voted, That the government 
ought to be by King, Lords, and Commons; and they voted 50,000], 
for his Majeſty's preſent occaſions. The King was ſolemnly proclaim- ar 
ed, at which both houſes aſſiſted, in London and Weſtminſter, Of which 
the King receiving advice, left the Hague, and, imbarking for Eng. 
_ arrived at Dover the 24th of May, where he was met by General ex. 

onk. . 

May 29. 1660.] The 29th of May, being his Majeſty's birth. da, 15 
he made a triumphant entry into the city of London. Soon after, 
the regicides were brought to their trials at the Old Bailey; d ſoh 


whom rtwenty-nine were tried, and convicted, but only ten were er. dia 
cuted. An order of both houſes was made for hanging the carcaſg rel! 
of Oliver Cromwell, John Bradſhaw, Henry Ireton, and Thomas Pride, tua 
upon the gallows at Tyburn, and afterwards burying them under the 


gallows. | 

Dec. 29.] The convention-parliament pafled ſeveral acts for ineres. 
fing the King's revenue; and amongſt them, an act for eſtabliſhing a 
poſt- office, Cc. The revenue ſettled upon the crown at this time wa pro 
1,200,000 1. per aun. which was to deſray the charge of the navy, guard con 
and garriſons, and the whole expences of the government; for whick ue 
purpoſes Cromwell had levied annually three times that ſum by his on 
authority, victe 
All arts and ſciences began to revive and flourifh at the reſtoratia; 
and the Englith tongue was exceedingly improved and refined, The be 
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approved ot by both houſes, | loutc 
Epiſcopacy was at this time reſtored in Scotland, and, by an order u oyalt 
both houſes of parliament, the ſolemn league and covenant was bum 
in London and Weſtminſter the 22d, by the hands of the common hang: 
man; and the bithops took their places again in the Engliſh houſe a Nen « 
Lords, | | 
May 21. 1662.] The marriage between King Charles and the Infant Ind ſe 
of Portugal was ſolemnized by Dr Gilbert Sheldon, Biſhop of London 
at Portſmouth, whither his Majeſty went to meet her, She was the 
about twenty-four years of age. | 
Beſides Tangier on the coalt of Barbary, and the ifland of Bomba ands 
in the Faſt Indies, the King received with the Queen two millions d amon 
croifadoes ; in conſideration whereof the had a jointure of 30,000 l. 
annum ſettled upon her. f 
Sir Henry Vane, having been convicted of high treaſon, in keep 200 
King Charles II. out of the pot{eflion of the government, and levy 36 ac 
war againſt his Majeſty, was behsaded ou Tower-hill the 14th of 15 


1 Royal Society was founded by the King's letters- patent, for the in- only 
i , +a of philoſophy, mathematics, phyfic, and all uſeful know: = 
F "of edge. d 07 t 
* | An inſurrection of the Fifth-monarchy-men in the city happened d; 
It. this time, of which Venner, a wme-cooper, was the leader, and did he 1 
: fl ſome miſchief; but was foon ſuppreſſed; and Venner, Hodgſkins, and own 
4 two or three more of the ring- leaders, were executed for it. 7; 
1 il May 8. 1661.] The King meeting his firſt parliament, acquainted ality 
40 them with his intention to marry the Infanta of Portugal, which ws 04 
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d, Sy And on St Bartholomew's day, the act of uniformity taking place, 2000 
decla- diſſenting miniſters loſt their preferments. i 
h were 08. 17.] About this time the King ſold Dunkirk for 500,000 l.; 
ment che council were unanimous for delivering it up, on account of the 
,0001, grzat expence it would be to the nation to repair the fortifications, 
xclaim- and maintain a garriſon ſufficient to defend it againſt the power of 
which i Free ole | 
r Eng: The Commons inquiring into the King's revenue, ariſing by cuſtoms, 
Jener exciſe, crown- lands, chimney- money, the poſt · office, firſt- fruits and 
tenths, the coinage, alienation- office, &©c, found they did not all raiſe 
th-day, 1,100,000 l. per annum. 
n after, The Dutch incroaching on our trade at this time, both houſes re- 
ey; of ſolved, That the Dutch, by invading the rights of the Engliſh in In- 
2re ere. dia, Africa, and elſewhere, were the greateſt obſtruction to our fo- 
carcaſes reign trade; and addreſſed his Majeſty to take ſome ſpeedy and effec- 
s Pride, tual courſe for redreſs thereof; aſſuring him, that they would, with 
ider the their lives and fortunes, aſſiſt his Majeſty againſt all oppoſition whatſo- 


ever. 


increa· Dec. 24. 1664.] A comet or blazing ſtar appeared. 
iſhing 2 The clergy, obſerving that the crown expected more from them in 
me wa proportion than from the laity, were, by their own conſent, given in 


convocation, taxed with the laity; by which they loſt much of their in- 
fluence, and are now ſeldom ſuffered to meet. es 

The Engliſh, commanded by the Duke of York, obtained a great 
victory at ſea over the Dutch, off of Harwich; taking eighteen capital 
hips, and deſtroying fourteen more. Admiral Opdam, who engaged 
| pony Fry blown up by his ſide, with all his crew; the Englith loſt 
only one ſhip. — 

The King and court removing to Saliſbury at this time, on account 
of the plague, left the care of the city ts the Duke of Albemarle, who 
did great ſervice in relieving the ſick, and giving his orders to prevent 
he ſpreading of the infection. Archbiſhop Sheldon alſo remained in 
own, and performed many ſignal charities in the time of this calami- 
£ which carried off 68,596 of the inhabitants within the bills of mor- 
ality. | 

07, 13. 1665.) The Commons voted, That the thanks of that 
louſe ſhould be given to the univerſity of Oxford, for their eminent 
ofalty during the late rebellion, 

July 25. 1666.) The Engliſh and Dutch fleets engaged again, and 
le Engliſh gained a complete victory, deſtroying above twenty Dutch 
nen of war, and driving the reſt into their harbours. In this action 
e Dutch loſt four of their admirals, beſides 4000 inferior officers 
Ind — ; and the loſs on the Engliſh ſide was ſaid to be inconſi- 
Icrable, | 

Sept. 2.) A third calamity was added to thoſe of war and peſtilence; 
fire broke out in London, near the place where the monument now 
ends, which deſtroyed, in the ſpace of four days, eighty-nine churches, 
mong which was the cathedral of St Paul's), the city-gates, the ex- 
bange, cuſtom- houſe, guild-hall, Sion college, and many public ſtruc- 
res, hoſpitals, ſchogls, and libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately edifices, 
3-200 dwelling-houſes, and 4oo ſtreets. The ruins of the city were 
36 acres, extending from the Tower along the Thames fide to the 
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Temple church, and from the north-eaſt gate, along the city. wall, t 
Holborn bridge. 

About the ſame time the Preſbyterians in Scotland roſe in rebellion, 
and aſſembled a body of 150@ men at Pentland-hill, led by their teac 
ers; but were defeated by the King's troops, and 500 of them killed u 
the action. | | _ 

June 11. 1667.] A treaty of peace being almoſt brought to a e 
cluſion at Breda, the Dutch failed up the Medway as far as Chathan, 
and burnt the Royal Oak, the Royal London, and the Great James 
with ſeveral other Engliſh men of war, and retired with the loſs only d 
two of their ſhips, which ran aground, and were burnt by themſelves; 
and a few days after advice came, that the peace was actually condy- 
ded at Breda. In the mean time Mr Edward Seymour, in the named 
the Commons, impeached Edward Earl of Clarendon of high treaſon 
Oc. at the bar of the houſe of Lords; and an act paſſed ſoan after fa 
his baniſhment. ; 

A treaty being concluded between Great Britain and the States | 
General, for the preſervation of the Spanith Netherlands, Sweden ae ar 
ceded toit; from whence it obtained the name of the Triple League, 

July 9. 1669.] The new theatre at Oxford, being the benefaQion « r 
Archbiſhop Sheldon, was opened. | di 

Sept. 28. ] The Royal Exchange, being rebuilt, was opened. B fi 


Houſes preſented his Majeſty with an addreſs of thanks in the han 


queting-houſe, for iſſuing his proclamation for ſuppreſſing convent WF D 
cles, and deſired the continuance of his care in that point. And hi 
Majeſty gave the royal aflent to a bill, to prevent and ſuppreſs ſedi th 
tious conventicles. A cabinet-cauncil was conſtitnted at this tine, th 
conſiſting of five Lords, viz, the Dukes of Buckingham and L. de 
derdale, the Lord Clifford, the Earl of Arlington, and the Lord All 
ley, afterwards Earl of Shaftſbury; which obtained the name cf the th: 
Cabal. They were generally thought to be penſioners to France, o 
to have adviſed the King to enter into an alliance with that crom; of 
from whence they ſuggeſted he might be furniſhed with money vi- rie 
out applying to the parliament, which daily incroached on his pre-. 
ative. ws 
May 9. 1671.] That daring villain Blood, and his confederates, ae 
tempting to ſteal the crown out of the Tower, was apprehended ; M pc 
pardoned ; though he confeſſed he was guilty alſo of ſeizing the Def 
of Ormond in his coach, with a defign to hang him at Tyburn, anda * 
ſeveral attempts to murder his Majeſty. He had alſo a revenue of 500b 
der annum, ſettled on him by the King, and appeared to have a gu to 
intereſt at court afterwards. pon FE Wil 
The King, having ſhut up the exchequer by the advice of the «tic 
bal, publiſhed a declaration, with his reaſons tor ſuſpending paym® [ty 
till the Jaſt day of December. About the ſame time, a declare b. 
of indulgence was publiſhed, for ſuſpending the penal laws againlt WT 761 
ſenters. | | 
April 1652.) The Dutch behaving with a great deal of inſoleng Ker 
both to England and France, a declaration of war was publiſhed agi , 
them; and (ooo of the Britiſh troops joined the French army, bes 
commande4 by the Duke of Monmouth, who afliſted in taking {ray 
towns {on the Dutch, and was betore Utrecht when that city fund | 
gercd to the French King, The Engliſh, however, made the FA any 
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efforts by ſea, where the Dutch were defeated, and purſued by the Duke 
of York to their own. coalts ; but the brave Earl of Sandwich, admiral 
of the blue, kad the misfortune to be blown up, and periſhed, with 
moſt of the ſhip's company. N | 

Auguſt 16. 1672. A proclamation was iſſued about this time, for 
making his Majeſty's farthings and halfpence current, and prohibiting 
thoſe made by private perſons to be paid or received in trade. 

The Englith this year took the iſland of Tobago in the Weſt Indies 
from the Dutch. | | 58 

Feb. 1673.] Writs under the broad ſeal having been iſſued during 
the receſs, for electing members to fill up the houſe of Commons in va- 
cant places, the Commons voted thoſe writs to be irregular, and expel- 
led the members who had been elected upon them. he Commons al- 
ſo addreſſed his Majelty to revoke his declaration of indulgence to diſ- 
ſenters, and to permit the laws to have their free courſe. He thereupon 
promiſed to retract his declaration, affuring them, that what he had 
done in that particular ſhould not, for the future, be drawn into ex- 
ample or conſequence, | | 

March 29.] The royal aſſent was given to the teſt-act, which re- 
quired all officers, civil and military, to receive the ſacrament accor- 
ding to the church of England, and make a declaration againſt tran- 
ſubſtantiation. 

May 6.] The iſland of St Helena in Africa was retaken from the 
Dutch by Captain Monday, with three Dutch Eaſt-India thips. | 

Prince Rupert, commanding the grand fleet at this time, gained a 
third victory over the Dutch; but the French ſquadron ſtanding neuter 
the latter part of the day, it was not ſo complete as it might have 
been. 3 

The parliament meeting, the Commons addreſſed his Majeſty againſt 
the Duke of York's marrying the Princeſs of Modena, or any other per- 
ton not of the Proteltant religion, However, (June 21.), the Princeſs 
of Modena, landing at Dover, was met by the Duke of York, and may- 
ried to him that evening by Dr Crew, Biſhop of Oxford, 

The Commons reſolved about this time, That the keeping any ſtand- 
ing forces, other than the militia, in this nation, was a grievance ; that 
according to law, the King ought to have no guards but the gentlemen 
penſioners, and the yeomen of the guard; and that it was impoſlible 
elfectually to deliver this nation from a ſtanding army, till the liſe- guards 
were pulled up by the roots. 

A peace being concluded with Holland, the Dutch thereby agreed 
to ttrike to the Engliſh in the Britith ſeas, and to ſettle the commerce 
with the Indies; and agreed to pay the King of England 890,900 pa- 
tacoons, amounting to near 200,000 J. in lieu of the claims his Maje- 
y had on them, excluſive of thoſe relating to India. There were found, 
abont this time, under a pair of ſtairs in the Tower, two bodies, ſup- 
poled to be thoſe of Edward V. and his brother Richard, murdered by 
gh _ Richard III. (anno 1483), which were interred in Weltmin- 
ter Abbey. | 
9.14. 1675.] The Commons proceeded to reſolve, not to grant any 
pply to his Majeſty for the taking off the anticipations that were up- 
11S revenue; and drew up a telt to be taken by the reſpective mem- 
vers, ditelaiming the receiving any bribe or penſion from the court, ſor 
Swing their vote in any matter whatſoever, | 

| 8 4 Sept. 
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Sept. 6. 1678.) Dr Tongue and Titus Oates drew up a narrative 


of a Popiſh plot, to murder the King, and deſtroy the Proteſtant, 
and made oath of the truth of their narrative before Sir Edmund: 
Hury Godfrey, a juitice of the peace in St Martin's in the Fields, 
And the juitice having been mifling from his houle a little after the 
narrative was ſworn, was found dead, with his ſword run through his 
body, in a field between London and Hampſtead ; and the coroner's in- 
queſt gave in their verdict, that he was ſtrangled and murdered. The 


Commons thereupon reſolved, That there was a helliſh plot of Papiſs 


to ailaſſinate the King, and ſubvert the eſtabliſhed religion and govern. 
ment. And what confirmed people in the belief of this plot (Nov. 2). 
was, that Edward Coleman, Eſq; ſecretary to the Ducheſs of York, 
was about the ſame time convicted of high treaſon, in carrying on 1 
correſpondence with Le Chaiſe, the French King's confeſſor, in cr. 
der to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed religion. Soon after an act paſſed for dil. 
abling Papiſts to fit in either houſe of parliament ; and Oates and his 
friend Bedloe proceeded to charge the Queen with being concerned in 
the plot. | | 

This parliament, uſually called the Long Parliament, having fat 
cighteen years, was diſſolved, and another called. About the ſame 
time, Robert Green, Henry Berry, and Lawrence Hill, were convicted 
of the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and executed the 21ſt of 
February; but denied the fact to the laſt; and it appeared afterwards 
that they were innocent. 

The new parliament meeting on the 6th of March 1678, the Com. 
mons choſe Edward Seymour, Eſq; for their ſpeaker ; but the King re 
fuſed to approve him, and the Commons inſiſting on their choice, the 
parliament was prorogued ; and meeting again on the 15th of March, 
choſe Serjeant Gregory their Speaker, who was approved. The Com. 


mons, in the beginning of this ſeſſion, reſolved, That the Duke d 


York being a Papiſt, the hopes of his ſucceeding to the crown had gi. 
ven the greateſt countenance and encouragement to the preſent conſpi- 
racies of the Papiſts againſt the King and Proteſtant religion; and a 
dered the Lord Ruſſel to carry up the ſaid vote to the Lords, for ther 
concurrence : whereupon (March 30. 1679) the King came to the houl, 
and offered to put any reſtrictions on his ſucceſſor, or to conſent to 
whatever laws they ſhould propoſe for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant te- 
ligion, but the altering the ſucceſſion. | 

The King offered to limit the authority of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, ſo that 
no Papiſt ſhould fit in either houſe of parliament ; that none of tht 
privy council, or judges, ſhould be put in, or diſplaced, but by authv 
rity of parliament ; that none but Proteſtants ſhould be juſtices of peace, 
lord lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, or officers in the navy, during 
the reign of a Popith ſucceſſor ; and that none of theſe officers ſhould 
be put out, or removed, but by parliament; and offered to conſe: 
to any other limitations, ſo as the right of ſucceſſion was not defeats 
ed. | 

The Commons of England, notwithſtanding the King's conceflions, 
ordered a bill to be brought in, to diſable the Duke of Vork to ſucceed 
to the crown, ; 

The Preſbyterians of Scotland appeared ſo furious at this time, that 
they murdered Dr Sharp, the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, in his 


eqUib, | Fin 
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Tative Five Jeſuits, being convicted at the Old Bailey of high treaſon, in 
ſtants, conſpiring to aſſaſſinate the King, and ſubvert the government, were 
mund. executed at Tyburn the 21ſt, profeſſing their innocence to the laſt. 

Fields. The Preſbyterians of Scotland raiſing a rebellion about this time, the 


ter the Duke of Monmouth defeated them at Bothwell bridge, and among the 
gh his priſoners took ſeveral of the murderers of the Archbiſhop of St An- 
I'S in- drew's, who were hanged afterwards, | | 
The Duels being very frequent in England at this time, a proclamation 
Papits . vas publithed, wherein his Majeſty declared no perſon ſhould be pardon- 
FOVErn- ed who killed another in a duel, © 
W. 27. June 1680. ] His Majeſty publiſhed a declaration alſo, ſetting forth, 
York, that he was never married to the Duke of Monmouth's mother, or any 
g on 2 other woman but Queen Catharine. This was done upon an opinion 
in or- prevailing at this time, that the King was really married to the Duke's 
for dif. mother; and that therefore he ought to ſucceed to the crown before the 
and his Duke of York. 
rned in The city of Weſtminſter, and other towns, having addreſſed his 
Majeſty, declaring their abhorrence of the late tumultuous petitions 
ing fat for calling a parhament, (October 27.), the Commons reſolved, That 
je ſame it is the undoubted right of the ſubje& to petition for the calling of a 
onvicted parliament; and that to traduce ſuch petitions, as tumultuous and ſe- 
21ſt of ditious, was to contribute to the deſign of altering the conſtitution, 
erwards And a bill was brought in again, for diſabling James Duke of York 
to inherit the crown : whereupon the King ſent a meſſage to the 
he Com- Commons, thewing his readineſs to concur in any meaſures to ſecure 
King re them againſt Popery, but the altering the ſucceſſion. However, the 
dice, the a& for diſabling the Duke of York to ſucceed to the crown ſoon after 
March, paſſed that houſe, and was carried up to the Lords by the Lord Ruſſel. 
he Com- But it was thrown out of that houſe, at the ſecond reading, by a ma- 
Duke dd han of thirty voices, the King being at that time preſent in the 
1 had gr oule, _ | : 
t — Dec.] The Lord Stafford, being convicted of the Popiſh plot, was 
and 0r- beheaded the 29th. The Lord Ruffel, and ſome other zealous people, 
for their queſtioning the King's power, to remit the hanging, drawing, and 
he houſe, quartering him, Bethel and Corniſh, the ſheriffs of London and Mid- 
onſent t dleſex, applied themſelves to the Commons for their direction; who ve- 
eſtant re ry magiſterially declared they were content the Lord Stafford ſhould be . 
| beheaded only, Then the Commons reſolved, That no member ſhould 
r, ſo that accept any place without leave of the houſe. They reſolved alſo, That 
e of the until a bill thould be paſſed, for excluding the Duke of York, they could 
by auth not give any ſupply without danger to his Majeſty, and extreme hazard 
of peace, of the Proteſtant religion. I, 
y, during They reſolved, That whoever ſhould lend the King any money, up- 
ers ſhoul BF on any branch of his revenue, or buy any tally of anticipation, ſhould 
o conſent WM de judged a hinderer of the fitting of parliament, and be reſponſible for 
ot defeat: che fame in parliament. | 
March 21. 1680-81, ] The next parliament met at Oxford, where the 
onceſſom following expedients were propoſed inſtead of the bill of excluſion, viz. 


to ſucceed . That the whole government, upon the death of his preſent Majeſty, 
ſhould be veſted in a regent, who ſhould be the Princeſs of Orange ; 

time, that 3 if ſhe died without iſſue, then the Princeſs Anne ſhould be regent ; 
s, in Bs ut if the Duke of York ſhould have a ſon educated a Proteſtant, then 
lie regency ſhould laſt no longer than his minority; and that the re- 
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gents ſhould govern in the name of their father while he lived, but thy 
ho ſhould be obliged to reſide five hundred miles from the Britiſh domi. 
nions : and if the Duke ſhould return to theſe kingdoms, the erom 
thould immediately devolve on the then regent, and the Duke and l 
adherents be deemed guilty of high treaſon. | | 

March 28.) The bill of exclufion was brought in again, and read the 
firſt time, and ordered a ſecond reading: Whereupon the King cam 
to the Houſe of Lords, and having ſent for the Commons, he tal 
them, he obſerved ſuch heats among them, and ſuch differences hv 
tween the two houſes, that he thought fit to diſſolve the parliament; 
after which he immediately ſet out for Windfor. 

Stephen Colledge was ſoon after committed to the Tower for high 
treafon, in conſpiring to make an inſurrection at Oxford, when the per. 
liament was there; and being convicted of high treaſon, was execute 
at Oxford the 31ſt of Auguſt. | 

The King publiſhed an order of council, for the entertainment aul 
ſubſiſtence of the French Proteſtants, who fled hither to avoid the per- 
ſecution of their Grand Monarch; for which the French char 
London returned his Majeſty their thanks. 

Nov. 24. ] An indictment for high treaſon was preferred againſt th 
Earl of Shaftſbury at the Old Bailey, for framing an aſſociation to e- 
clude the Duke of York by force, to deſtroy the King's guards, an 
compel his Majeſty to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the conſpirators ſhoull 
impoſe upon him. 

Addreſſes arrived from all parts of the kingdom, expreſſing their ab 
horrence of the Earl of Shaftſbury's aſſociation. 

Feb. 3.] Thomas Thynne, Efq; was ſhot in his coach in Pall-mal, 
by ſome affaſſins kired for that purpoſe by Count Koningſmark, wh 
rivalled him in his miſtreſs. 

The Duke of York, being adviſed by his Majeſty to retire, en 
barked on board the Glonceſter frigate for Scotland; and on tle 
5th, the Glouceſter ſtruck on the fands called the Lemon and On, 
about fixteen leagues from the mouth of the Humber, The ſhip was ld, 
with moſt of the crew and paſſengers, deſignedly, as was by ſome u 
ported: only the Duke, and ſome few that he took with him in the 

innace, were ſaved; among whom was Mr Churchill, afterwas 
Duke of Marlborough, for whoſe preſervation the Duke of York was & 
tremely ſolicitous. | 

June 26. 1682.] The ſheriffs of London, Pilkington and Shute, cot 
tinuing the poll for new therifts in a riotous manner, after the comma 
hall was adjourned by the Lord Mayor, were committed to the Tom 
but afterwards admitted to bail. 

March 22.] The King and the Duke of York being at Newmark! 
a fire broke out, which conſumed half the town, and occaſioned thet 
return to London ſooner than they intended; whereby they eſcaped bt 


ing aſſaſſinated at the Rye-houſe, in their return, by Rumbold and i" 
reſt of the republican conſpirators. | | ad, 
Mr Papillon and Mr Dubois, having flood candidates for ſheri 7. 
cauſed Sir William Pritchard, the Lord Mayor, who adjourned the 1 
poll, Sheriff North, and ſeveral other aldermen, to be arreſted and d ne 
tained till one the next morning: Whereupon the lientenancy 7a! ior 
the militia, and the Lord Mayor and the reſt were releafed. 12 
The 


Pilkington and Shure, the late fherifls, the Lord Grey of Werk, Alde 
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man Corniſh, and ſeveral of the principal rioters were tried at Guild. 
hill, for continuing the poll for theriffs after the common hall was ad- 
durned, and for affaulting the Lord Mayor. They were convicted 
und fined, Pilkington 500 I. Shure 1000 merks, the Lord Grey, Bethel, 
ind Corniſh, 1000 merks, and the reſt in lefler ſums. 

The common council of London diſclaimed their being concerned 
n the arreſting the Lord Mayor: However, the court of king's- bench 
pave judgment againſt the city, in the Que warrants brought againft 


ences be. heir charter. 4 . 
liament; Ahout this time the plot or conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate his Majeſty at 
the Rye-houſe in Hertfordſhire was diſcovered. 
for hi A proclamation was publithed for apprehending the Duke of Mon- 
| the par month, Ford, Lord Grey of Werk, Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and Ro- 
execute ¶ bert Ferguſon, who had fled from juſtice; and 500 l. was offered for ap- 
prehending any of them. . 
ment and The Lord Howard of Eſcrick, one of the conſpirators, came in, and 
d the pe. nformed the government, that the Earl of Eſſex, the Lord Ruſſel, and 
chend chers, were concerned in the confpiracy; whereupon they were appre- 
nded. | 
gainſt th 7 city of London made their ſubmiſſion to the King at Windſor, 
ion to e and complied with the regulations he was pleaſed to preſcribe them; 
ards, me priacipal whereof was, That if the King did not approve of the Lord 
ors thouk Mavor, ſheriſfs, or other officers of the city, he might nominate others. 
1632.] The Lord Mayor, aldermen, and common council of Lon- 
x their ab aon, congratulated his Majeſty and the Duke of York, upon the diſ- 
covery of the Rye-houſe plot; and addreſſes came from all parts of 
Pall-mal, he kingdom to the fame effect. | 
rark, wiv William Lord Ruffel was tried and convicted of high treaſon, in con- 
ſpiring the death of the King, and to that end conſulting and conclu- 
tire, em ing with other traitors to raiſe a rebellion, and to ſeize and deſtroy the 
nd on th Wins guards. William Hone and John Rouſe were alſo convicted, and, 
and dich Walcot and the Lord Ruſſel, received ſentence of death the 14th 
ip was lol, or [uly. 
7. ſome 16 The Earl of Effex's throat was cut in the Tower on the 21ſt of July: 
him in dend the Lord Ruſſel was beheaded in Lincoln's- inn- fields. In a paper 
afterwars be left behind him, he acknowled ged he had ſeveral times heard the ſei - 
rk was er ing the King's guards propoſed, but ſaid, he never conſented to it. 
| The ſame day a decree of the univerſity of Oxford paſſed in convo- 
hate, o cation againſt the doctrine of reſiſtance. 
he comma 7% 28.] The Princeſs Anne was married to Pr. George of Denmark. 
the Tovet . 4.] The judgment in the caſe of the Quo warrants being enter- 
el againſt the city of London, his Majeſty granted a commiſſion to 
(ewmarke, BS'r William Pritchard, the preſent Lord Mayor, and commiſſions to 
oned the the ficrifts, Daniel and Daſhwood, to exerciſe their reſpective offices 
eſcaped he dring pleaſure, | | i 
old and it The King ſent commiſſions into the city to ſixteen of the ancient loyal 
ren, and eight new ones, to act as aldermen in the ſeveral wards. 
for ſherifl Alvernoon Sidney, Eſq; was arraigned at the king's-bench bar for 


orrned ti k treaton, in conſpiring the death of his Majeſty, and conſulting 

ted and E n {cveral other traitors how to compaſs it; but more particularly 

rancy rat * contriving a treaſonable libel, wherein he aſſerts all power to be o- 

| "ig1nally in the people, and delegated by them to the parliament, to 
Terk, Ar dom the King was ſubject, and might be called to account. 

wa He was brought to his trial, and being convicted of high treaſon, 

Was 
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was beheaded on Tower- hill on the 21ſt, glorying that he died ſor d 
good old cauſe, in which he had been engaged from his youth, _ 

The Duke of Monmouth ſubmitting himſelf, was admitted to hi 
Majeſty's preſence, and ſigned a paper, acknowledging his being con. 
cerned in the late conſpiracy, except that part of it againſt the ing 
life; and obtained his pardon. But relapſing again, and inſiſting th 
paper he had ſigned ſhould be returned him, he was baniſhed th, 
court, and went over to Holland. . | 

John Hampden, Eſq; being convicted of a miſdemeanor, in conſyi-Milhroc 
ring and confederating with other perſons to make an inſurrection, wy 
fined 8 1. and obliged to give ſecurity for his good behaviour dy. 
ring life. 

3 the beginning of December began a very hard froſt, which 
continued to the 5th of February, without: intermiſſion, infomuc 
that the coaches ran upon the Thames from the Temple to Weſtmi 
ſter in Hilary term. ä | 

The Duke of York having brought an action of ſcandalum magnatun 
againſt John Dutton, Eſq; the defendant was convicted of ſpeaking thy, 
following words, viz. The Duke of York is a Papiſt, and I will h 
hanged at my own door before ſuch a damned Popiſh raſcal ſhall inherit th 
crown; and the jury gave the Duke 10,000 1. damages. 

The Lord Chief Juſtice Jefferies, having perſuaded the city of Li. 
coln, and ſeveral other corporations, to ſurrender their charters, wait 
ed on his Majeſty with them at Wincheſter, and received an aſſurance 
that they ſhould be renewed with advantage. 

Sir William Pritchard, the late Lord Mayor, having brought hy 
action againſt Thomas Papillon, for — and detaining him i 
priſon, having no juſt or probable cauſe of action, the jury gave Miro! 
10,000 damages. | 

Dec. 12. 1684.] Twenty-five corporations in Cornwall, and fix n 
Devon, having ſurrendered their charters, they were preſented to l 
Majeſty by the Earl of Bath. 

Feb. 5. 1684-5. ] King Charles II. died at Whitehall, in the 55th yea 
of his age, and 37th of his reign, about twenty-five years after his 
ſtoration, and was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey. He had but one wik, 
Katharine, Infanta of Portugal, who ſurvived him many years, He 
left no iſſue by her, but his natural children were numerous, fron 
whom the Dukes of Monmouth, Cleveland, Grafton, Richmond, No- 
thumberland, and'St Alban's, deſcended. | Ire | 

James IT. the third but only ſurviving ſon of King Charles I. al 
brother and heir to King Charles II. ſucceeded to the crown; and well 
publicly to maſs at St James's chapel, three days after his acceſſion. I 
alſo publiſhed two papers, taken out of the late King's ſtrong box, 
manifeſt he died a Papiſt; though the late Duke of Bucks, who luer 
the King well, was of opinion he died a Deiſt. 

May 19.] The parliament of England met; when the King aſſure r 
them, that he was determined to protect the church of England, a 
maintain the liberties and properties of his people. He acquainted then 
alſo, that Argyle was landed in Scotland, and raiſing a rebellion them 
whereupon both houſes reſolved to aſſiſt his Majeſty. SY 

The King afterwards ſent a meſſage to both houſes, acquaint 
them, that the Duke of Monmouth was landed at Lime in Dorſet{hi 

Whereupon they reſolved to ſtand by him with their lives and — 
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d for nt the Duke, and all o rebels and traitors; and paſſed a bill 
5 1 4 attainting the Duke of high treaſon, 
d to hy The Earl of Argyle's forces were diſperſed, and himſelf made pri- 
ing con ner on the 17th of June. | 
e King WW The Earl of Argyle was beheaded on the 3oth of June at Edinburgh, 
Ring the pon a former ſentence paſſed upon him for high treaſon, 

th In the mean time, the Duke of Monmouth, having increaſed his for- 


es to 3000 men, marched to Taunton Dean, and cauſed himſelf to be 
rroclaimed King. | | | 
Jul) 6.] The Duke of Monmouth was defeated by the Earl of Fe- 
erſham and Lord Churchill, at Sedgemore near Bridgwater ; and be- 
g taken priſoner, was beheaded on Tower-hill on the 15th of July; 
nd a great many of his followers were condemned and executed in the 
vet, by Judge Jefferies and his aſſociates. 
Henry Corniſh, Eſq; alderman of London, being tried at the Old 
Bailey for high treaſon, and convicted, was hanged and quartered in 
heapſide, on the 19th of October. | | 
Mo. 9.] The parliament meeting, the King made a ſpeech to both 
jouſes ; wherein he told them, that he had employed ſome officers 
ho were not qualified according to the teſt- act, of whoſe unqueſtion- 
ble loyalty he was ſatisfied, and hoped this would breed no difference 
tween him and his people. The Commons thereupon, in their ad- 
Ires to his Majeſty, offered to indemnify the recuſant officers for what 
as paſſed ; but intimated their deſire that his Majeſty would not con- 
inue any recuſants in office for the future. | 
March 5. 1685-6.] The King ſent a letter to the Archbiſhop, (Dr 
dancroft), to prohibit the clergy to preach on controverſial points, the 
rrors of Popery being the uſual ſubjects in molt pulpits. Some judges 
rere turned out about the ſame time, for declaring againſt the diſpen- 
g power, | 
March 14.] A letter was ſent by the King to the Biſhop of London, 
Dr Compton), to ſuſpend Dr John Sharp, for ſome reflections on 
opery in his ſermons; and he ſoon after ordered his army, to the 
umber of 15,000 men, to encamp on Hounſlow-heath, where his Ma- 


ly had a pavilion erected, and a Popiſh chapel, and ſpent part of 
de ſummer in his camp, | 
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ous, fron dug. 3+]. A new court, called the Eccleſſaſtical Commiſſion, being e- 
ond, Na- rdted, the Biſhop of London was ſummoned by the commiſſioners be- 


Ire them, when he tendered a plea to the juriſdiction of the court: 
Vhereupon he was ſuſpended from exerciſing his epiſcopal office. 

Mr Samuel Johnſon, once chaplain to the late Lord Ruſſel, and who 
ad been formerly convicted of writing a libel, called Julian the Apo- 
le, was again convicted the laſt Trinity term, of writing a pamphlet, 
tied, An addreſs to the Engliſh Proteſtants in King James's army; 
d was adjudged to ſtand three times in the pillory, to pay a fine of 


les I. and 
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ing aſfur0 Fo marks, and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. | 
gland, u ud now the King thought fit to ſend the Earl of Caſtlemain ambaſ- 
inted tber to the Pope, and proceeded to take the white ſtaff from the Earl 
lion there: Rocheſter, 


rt). 6. 1686-7.] The Earl of Tyrconnel, a Papiſt, was made Lord 
eputy of Ireland, in the room of the Earl of Clarendon, who refuſed 
enter into the King's meaſures, as well as the Earl of Rocheſter. 

A leiter alſo was ſent to the univerſity of Cambridge, to admit Alban 
Francis, 
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1 Francis, a Benedictine monk, to the degree of maſter of arts, withoy 2p 
| 1 adminiſtering the uſual oath : Which the univerſity refuſed, el 
= April 4.) The next unpopular ſtep was the publiſhing a declaratin nc 
1 allowing liberty of conſcience to all his Majeſty's ſubjects, ſuſpend 0 
10 | and diſpenſing with the penal laws and teſts, and even with the nat per 
16 = of allegiance and ſupremacy, on admiſſion into offices civil and on 

0 1 51 9.] And the vice-chancellor and ſenate of Cambridge Ie 

. ſummoned to appear before the Lords Commiſſioners for eccleſaſie i. 
In, f affairs in the council-chamber, on the 21ſt of April, to anſwer for thy 
po i contempt, in not giving the monk a degree. About the ſame time th , 
1 King ſent his mandate to Magdalene college in Oxon, to ele& Mr 1,iP-" 
$f thony Farmer their Prefident. a / 


10 | April 28.] Sir Richard Alliban, a Papiſt, was made one of the ju ur 
wt ces of the king's-bench ; and Mr Serjeant Powell one of the barons 


| 1 {hal the exchequer, DW 
| i * May 27.] The eccleſiaſtical commiſſion proceeded to paſs ſentenced ref 

1 deprivation againſt Dr John Peachall, vice- chancellor of Cambridg 

N for his contempt in not admitting Father Francis to a degree with 

be i taking the oaths; and the ſenate were reprimanded, — ordered ui 


Wy if fend up copies of their ſtatutes, 
ou? |: The vice-preſident and fellows of Magdalene college alſo were ci 
to appear before the ecclefiaſtical commiſſioners at Whitehall the M 
of June, to anſwer why they refuſed to comply with the King's mas 
date to elet Mr Farmer their preſident, and proceeded to ele 
John Hough: and the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners declared the eletiq ll 
of Mr Hough void, and that Dr Aldworth ſhould be ſuſpended fra 
being vice-preſident, and Dr Fairfax from his fellowſhip, for the 
contempt in not electing Mr Farmer. But this gentleman's charafls 
appearing ſcandalous, (Sept. 4.), the King ordered them to chuſe th 
Bithop of Oxford, (Dr Samuel Parker), and threatened the fellow 
Magdalene college for their contempt in not electing him their pre 
dent. On the 16th of November, ſentence of r was pronout 
ced againſt the fellows, by viſitors appointed by his Majeſty to viſit ih 
college; and by the eccleſiaſtical commifſioners they were difabled1 
hold any eccleſiaſtical preferments. | b 

April 25. 1688.] The King iſſued another declaration for liberty . 
conſcience, in which the former declaration of the 4th of April 1 
was recited, Then he propoſed to the officers and ſoldiers of his an 
to ſign a writing, in which they were to engage, to the utmoſt of ti 
power, to procure the penal laws and teſt to be repealed. 

The firſt regiment on which the experiment was made, was the 
of Litchfield's &, to whom the Major having opened the matter, i 
commanded all thoſe that would not comply with his Majeſty to 
down their arms; to the King's great ſurpriſe, who was preſent, 
whole regiment, (except two captains and fome few Popiſh ſold) 
laid down their arms. ; 


Dr Sancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr Lloyd Biſhop of Sth 
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* This brave regiment is the twelfth in the rank of the ſoot forces, and at PIR g. 
commanded by Coloncl Clinton. 
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ch, Dr Turner Biſhop of Ely, Dr Lake Biſhop of Chicheſter, Dr 

Kenn Billop of Bath and Wells, Dr White Biſhop of Peterborough, 
ind Dr Trelawney Biſhop of Briſtol, ſigned a petition to his Majeſty. 
o diſpenſe with their diſtributing and reading the declaration for ſuſ- 
bending the penal laws ; which being denominated a libel, they were 
ommitted to the Tower, on refuſing to put in bail; but, upon their 
als in Weſtminſter-hall, the jury brought in their verdiR, that they 


dhe "Th rere not guilty, At which there were great rejoicings, even in the 
clefiatica "5 5 army. : | 23 | 

r for the Sir Richard Holloway and Sir John Powell, juſtices of the king's- 
e time M ench, were diſplaced, for giving their opinions againſt the court in 


{your of the ſeven biſhops, 


* Mr Av A thankſgiving for the birth of the Prince of Wales, on the 1oth of 
f the inf une, was obſerved in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
ds x The French King offered to ſend King James 30,000 men, ſince his 
| wn forces could not be depended on; but his Majeſty was adviſed to 
ſentence of of ſe chem. Es 5 | 
'ambridg The King receiving certain intelligence, that the preparations of the 
ee wit utch were intended againſt England, (Sept. 30.), the Bithop of Lou- 
order on's ſuſpenſion was taken off. 


About the ſame time the Prince of Orange publiſhed a declaration, 


were coll" "tl the reaſons of his intended expedition to England, viz. to facili- 
all the une che calling of a free parliament, and to enquire into the birth of 
ing's ma e Prince of Wales, 

\ oled The King proceeded to reſtore the charter of London. And having 
he clechueßred the advice of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Biſhop of 


ondon, and their brethren about town, nine of the biſhops attended 
his Majeſty with ten articles or propoſitions, as the beſt means to reſtore 
his affairs: The chief of which were, That his Majeſty would ſuffer 


-nded fron 
„ for thet 
's Charade 


) chaſe be law to take its courſe, and call a parliament. W hereupon he diſ- 
elo olved the commiſſion for cauſes ecclefiaſtical, diſplaced the Popiſh ma- 
their pr giſtrates, and put Proteſtants in their places. 

1 0.12.) An order was made for reſtoring Magdalene college to its 
to viſit tall osbts; and a proclamation was publiſhed for reſtoring to corporations 


er ancient charters, liberties, rights, and franchiſes, 


diſabled! . ; 
The King demanding of the biſhops, whether they invited over the 


r liberty i Frince of Orange, as he ſuggeſted in his declaration, ſome of them de- 
April 18 ed it; but, upon his demanding of them to ſign an abhorrence of the 

his aum Invaſion, they declined it. (The biſhops of Scotland, on the other 
noſt of U and, were prevailed on to ſign an abhorrence of the invaſion. 


Viv. 5.] The Prince of Orange landing at Torbay, arrived at Exe- 
er the 8th ; where an aſſociation was ſigned by the gentlemen who 


s the E HH 
hg oned him at Exeter, to aſſiſt and defend his Highneſs : And the Duke 


matter, al 


Lajeſly to Grafton, the Lord Churchill, with ſeveral other perſons of quality, 
preſent, i * 2 good body of troops, deſerted his Majeſty at Saliſbury, Upon 
im {olied at the King returned to Whitehall, where he found the Princeſs Anne 


ad gone away the night before, after the Prince her huſband, 

Dec. 8.] The Queen and the young Prince were ſent over to 
rance, and the King embarked for France himſelf, | 

| Dec. 12.] About this time the nation was alarmed with an account of 
3 maſſacre intended throughout England by the Iriſ troops; 
| uch is generally ſuppoſed to have been a ſtratagem to create in peo- 
e a dread of Popery, and of King James's retura, 


0p of St 
and at pres 

1 
The 
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The mob demoliſhed and plundered ſeveral, maſs-houſes, and th 
houſes of the Roman-Catholics in London, particularly the Spaxif 
ambaſſador's. And the Lord Chancellor Jefferies, being taken in di. 
guiſe at Wapping, was in danger of being pulled to pieces, if he hai 
| not been ſent priſoner to the Tower; and there he died ſoon after. 
1 Dec. 14.] The King being driven back by contrary winds to Fever. 

| ſham, was taken for a Jeſuit, and abuſed by the rabble, but reſcued by 
ſome gentlemen that knew him. By the invitation of the Lords x 
0 London, the King returned to Whitehall, where he was received wit 
the moſt joyful acclamations of the people. But, (Dec. 17.), th 
Prince of Orange's forces took poſſeſſion of all the poſts about White ici: 
hall and St James's, and ſent an order at midnight for the King tow. 
14 move from Whitehall; which his Majeſty ſubmitted to, and went u 
1 Rocheſter under a Dutch guard, from whence he made his eſcape, al ro 
f F embarked for France again. On this moſt of the Lords and perſons df 
in quality ſigned the aſſociation that was drawn up at Exeter, to ſtand Her 
1 f the Prince. | 
= The King left a paper behind him when he imbarked again, wherey 
iT he ſaid, The world could not wonder at his departure, by the Prin 
1 of Orange had made the Earl of Feverſham priſoner, whom he ſent u 
T. treat with him in a friendly manner; had commanded his own guark 
"ly to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall at eleven at night; and ſent him an © 
14 der at midnight, when he was in bed, to be gone; that after this, k 
1 had little to hope for from one who had invaded his kingdoms, al 
called the legitimacy of his fon in queſtion, appealing to all who hun 
him, and even to the Prince himſelf, if they could believe him guiltyd 
ſo unnatural a villany. 

The Prince, having received intelligence of the King's departin, 
publiſhed a declaration, requiring all thoſe who had ſerved as member 
in any of the parliaments held in the reign of King Charles II. to me 
him at St James's the 26th inſtant, together with the aldermen a 
common council of London, 1 

Dec. 25.) Soon after, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, aſſembie 
at Weſtminſter, addreſſed the Prince of Orange to ſend circular lettey 
to the ſeveral counties, univerſities, cities, and boroughs, to ſend met 
bers to repreſent them, to meet and fit at Weſtminſter the 22d of | 
nuary. They alſo addreſſed the Prince to take upon him the adn 
niſtration of public affairs, both civil and military, and the diſpo 
of the public revenue, till the meeting of the intended convention 
22d of January. 

January 22. 1688-9.) The convention being aſſembled at Weſini 
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; ſter, the Marquis of Ballifax was choſen Speaker by the upper bol Th 
. and Henry Powle, Eſq; by the lower houſe : and the Commons * 
. ſolved, © That King James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert e 
1 g * conſtitution, by breaking the original contract between King 4 fu 
| 18 j *« people; by the advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked perſons, havi cot]; 
=; *« violated the fundamental laws; and having withdrawn himſelf wa 
1 * of the kingdom; he had abdicated the government, and the tid illi 
11 *« was thereby vacant.” Mr Hampden carried this reſolution W! / Ul 
1 the Lords. ſich 
1 The Lords ſent back thoſe reſolutions of the Commons, with ame alk 
4 "Fl! ments; viz. inſtead of the word abdicated, they put deſerted, and ok 2 

| ted the words, and the throne was thereby becomes cacant ; which * 2 


E N 0: L458 | 20t 


ned long and warm debates between the two houſes ; but at length 


7 
— — . 
— 
. 
722 4 J 


Fo ie Lords agreed to the reſolutions without any amendment. | 1 
en in di. Feb. 13.] Both houſes attended the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 
if he lu ich a declaration, aſſerting the rights and liberties of the ſubject; and || 
fter, elolyed, That William and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of Orange, be, [ 
to Fever, ad ſbhall be declared King and C neen of England, France, and Ire- | 
eſcued nd, to hold to them during their lives, and the life of the ſurvivor of IS 
dem; and that the ſole and full exerciſe of the royal power be on- 1 
ived un i, and executed by, the faid Prince of Orange, in the names of 9 
17.), the e Prince and Princeſs, during their joint lives; remainder to the 10 
it Whit, ers of the body of the Princeſs; remainder to the Princeſs Anne | 
ing to r Demnark, and the heirs of her body; remainder to the heirs of the 
| went to ody of the Prince of Orange. For the Prince refuſed to accept of the 
cape, aw" unleſs the power, as well as the name of King, was conferred 
perſons pon him; inſiſting, that the Princeſs ſhould have no thare in the go- 


ernment; and if they would not yield to this, he threatened to return 
> Holland, and leave them to the mercy of their exaſperated prince; 
Fhich ſoon ſilenced all his oppoſers in the debates concerning the abdi · 
ation, 


) ſtand by 


1, Wherem| 


the Pring 


he ſent ts That ſame day William-Henry and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of O- 
wo gun enge, were proclaimed King and Queen, with the uſual ſolemnity, 


um an 0+ 
er this, le 
doms, an 
who knen 


n guilty a 


Ind, (April 11. 1689. ), were crowned at Weſtminſter by the Biſhop 
London, Dr Burnet preaching the coronation- ſermon. 

King James having embarked ſome troops in France, with which he 
anded in Ireland, laid ſiege to Londonderry. 

In the mean time the Commons addreſſed his Majeſty to declare war 
gainſt France, and promiſed to ſtand by him. 

May 11.} The deputies from the convention of Scotland made a 


departury 


i member! offer of that crown to King William and Queen Mary, in the | 
II. to m anqueting houſe. 7 
ermen ul The grand alliance between the Emperor, King William, and the | 


tates-General, was concluded at Vienna. 


$ aſſemble May 24.] The royal aſſent was given to the act commonly called 
ular let oeration At, for indemnifying Proteitant diſſenters from the pe- 
ſend mem lies of the law. A 

22d of | May 26.3 The Lord Viſcount Dundee engaged General Mackay 
i the zune the Blair of Athol, Dundee was general for King James, and 
the diſpd ackay for King William. Mackay was routed ; but the Lord Dun- 
vention & being killed in the action, King James's intereſt declined in Scot- 


ind, and his friends were never able to make any conſiderable oppoſi- 
Ns Wn aſterwards. 


pper ho The parliament of Ireland was aſſembled by King James about this 
ommons me, and attainted the Duke of Ormond, the archbiſhops, and ſeven 
ſubvert tops, and many more of the Proteſtant nobility and gentry, 

1 King Jah 22.] On the other hand, an act for aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in 


ſons, hui cotland received the royal aſſent. 

himſelf M / 24.] The Princeſs Anne was delivered of a ſon, chriſtened 

4 the lam, and afterwards created Duke of Glouceſter. 

lution m 7% 30.] Major-General Kirk relieved Londonderry in Ireland, 
ich was reduced to a ſtarving condition, and bravely defended by Dr 

with ana alter for above three months, after the governor, Lundy, appointed 

4, and d ing William, had deſerted that command. 

which 0 . 12. Duke Schomberg ſet fail for Ireland with 10,000 land- 

0 5 forces, 
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forces, and arrived the next day in the bay of Carrickfergus: a 
though there was no action this campaign, there was a great mortal 
amongſt the ſoldiers, occaſioned by the want of proviſions, or their hy 
ing unwholeſome ; nor had the horſe ſo much as thoes, 
An act paſſed this ſeſſion for payment of the Dutch the charge 
King William's expedition to England, amounting to 600,000}, 
Nov. 30.] Great complaints were made againſt the commiſſioney 
employed in victualling the navy this year, who had furniſhed corry 
and unwholeſome food, which kad occaſioned a mortality in the flex] 
Another complaint was exhibited againſt Shales, eommiſſary- general d 
the army ſent to Ireland; by whote ill conduct Duke Schomberg ha 
waited tor artillery-horſes and carriages, and the ſoldiers wanted ther 
bread ; the horſes had neither thoes nor provender, nor the ſurgeons 
medicines ſor the ſick; for which ſome people loſt their places, hut 
buffered no other puniſhment, | 
Dec. 18.] The Commons addreſſed King William, to make a pre 
viſion of 50,0001. per annum, for the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark: 
But the obtaining this addreſs occaſioned ſuch a miſunderſtanding he 
tween the Queen and Princeſs, that the Queen would have no conver 
ſation or correſpondence with her afterwards. | 
The gentlemen of England ſeemed greatly diſtreſſed at this time by 
paying three ſhillings in the pound, and a poll-tax; ſcarce any of then 


knew how to retrench their expences, though the taxes of all kinds hal 0 
leſſened their revenues conſiderably. at 

And now Lewis XIV. determining to ſupport King James in Irelani ons 
the Count de Lauzun and the Marquis de Lery landed in that kingdom e e 
with conv French. | | obi 

arch 14. 1689-0. ] In the mean time the parliament of Engin 
granted to their Mlajeſties, for their lives, and the life of the ſurwo ed 
of them, certain duties upon beer, ale, and other liquors; with ohe ich 
duties upon tonnage and poundage, &c. In theſe acts were clauſe, * 
impowering the King to anticipate and borrow money on his revenues bj 
as he had detired in his ſpeech, which was the beginning of the funds, ed 
19 deſtructive to the nation, The advice of his pretended friends vori. 
*© Borrow what you can; the more you borrow, the more friends on 
make; intereſt is a ſtronger tie than principle.” Accordingly tht Si 
miniltry gave whatever intereſt and premiums were demanded tor ere 
joan of money; and naval ſtores and proviſions were taken up at thirty, 
ſorty, and ſometimes fifty per cert. The monied men, and thoſe that 
could bear ſtock, doubled and trebled their fortunes, by buying p 
debentures and government-ſecurities, 

An act paiſed this ſeſſion, for reverſing the judgment in a Quo wir F 
rarto agamit the city of London, and tor reſtormg that city to its *r 


cient rights and privileges, | Jt 

June 30.) The French fleet defeated the united Engliſh and Dutch 
fleets, commanded by the Earl of Torrington, off of Beachy-headi 
Sutlex. . | 

July 1.] A battle was fought between King James and ns Wilhan, 
npon the banks of the Boyne in Ireland. The Iriſh foot did not and 
a charge, ſo that King William gained an eaſy victory; the French 
and Swits, however, made an orderly retreat, and King James ret? 
to Dublin; and having obſerved there was no dependence upon the I 


troops in their own country, he embarked at Waterford for France. 1 
6 ! 
8 


31 ů — —— — — 


| | BS: NN. & L: A” 0: 5 
Is: A battle Duke Schomberg was killed, amd Dr Walker, who de- 
nortalin WE. ned Londonderry 10 bravely. | 


their hy. July 1.] The French, commanded by Marſhal Luxemburg, de- 
ated the Dutch, commanded by Prince Waldeck, in the plains of 


varges Fleury in Flanders. | 

. ih 22] The French landed ſome troops at Torbay, and burnt 
niſſionen inmouth, after their ſucceſs at Beachy- head; and the nation was in 

| corrupt terrible conſternation for ſome time, expecting an invaſion, | 
the fleet, WW V.. 14.] Capt. James Campbell, brother to the Earl of Argyle, 
eneral or the afliitance of Archibald Montgomery and Sir John Johnſton, ſei- 
berg ed and forcibly married Mrs Mary Wharton, a rich heireſs of thir- 
Hed tharkWMW-cn years of age, for which Sir John Johnſton was afterwards hanged : 
ſurgeon nd. an act of parliament paſſed for making void the marriage between 


aces, but apt, Campbell and Mrs Wharton. 


January 16.] At the congrels af the Hague, conſiſting of the prin- 


ke a pres of Germany, the Imperial, Engliſh, Italian, Spaniſh, and Dutch 
enmark: iniſters, a declaration was drawn up; wherein, 1, They ſolemnly 
nding be. roteſted before God, that their intentions were, never to make peace 
o convers 


th Lewis XIV. until he had made reparation to the Holy See, for what- 
ver he had acted againſt it; and till he had annulled and made void 
Il thoſe infamous proceedings againſt the Holy Father Innocent XI. 
Nor until he had reſtored to each party all he had taken from them 
nce the peace of Munſter, 2 Nor till he had reſtored to the Prote- 
ants of France all their poſſeſſions and goods, and an entire liberty of 


is time by 
y of then 
kinds had 


n Ireland WWonſcience. 4. Nor till the eſtates of the kingdom of France ſhould 
t king GS: eſtabliſhed in their ancient liberties; ſo that the clergy, the 


obility, and the third eſtate, might enjoy their ancient and law- 


| England | privileges: Nor till their kings, for the future, ſhould be obli- | 
: furmo ed to call together the ſaid eſtates when they defired any ſupply, 
mae 1thout whom they ſhould not raiſe any money on any pretence what- 
e clauſes 


erer; and till the parliaments of that kingdom, and all other his 
bjects, were reſtored to their juſt rights. And the confederates invi- 
ed the ſubjects of France to join with them in this undertaking, for re- 
loring them to their rights and liberties ; threatening ruin and devaſta- 
on to thoſe that refuſed. 


revenues 
the funds, 
1ends Was 
Tiends yol 


-dingly the dir Richard Graham, Bart. Viſcount Preſton, and John Aſhton, 
ed for deere tried at the Old Bailey for high treaſon, and condemned. 

6 NV. B. Theſe gentlemen were taken over-againſt Graveſend, in a 
thoſe 


imack they had hired to carry them to France, with pa- 
pers giving intelligence of the ſtate of the royal navy ; but only 
Aſhton was hanged. | 

Fel. 1.] Dr William Sancroſt Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was de- 
med for not taking the oaths to King William; Dr Thomas Kenn 
iitop of Bath and Wells, Dr Francis Furner Biſhop of Ely, Dr Ro- 
ert Frampton Biſhop of Glouceſter, Dr Thomas White Biſhop of Pe- 
erborongh, and Dr William Lloyd Biſhop of Norwich, were alſo de- 
reed the fame day, | 

Mons was ſarrendered to the French the 1oth of April, N. 8. The 
tle of Aghrim was fought in Ireland on the 13th of July; where St 
uth, the French general, being killed in the beginning of the action, 
e Iriſh were defeated, and General Ginkle obtained a complete vie- 
y. Limerick ſurrendered ſoon after, with the caſtles of Roſs and 
lare, and all other places and caſtles that were in poſſeſſion = — 
12 riſh; 
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Iriſh ; which put an end to the war in Ireland; but very advantam nd a 

WT terms were granted to the Roman Catholics by this capitulation, cau 
A The philoſophical Robert Boyle, Eſq; died on the 4th of Januay nd t 
. and left a ſum of money for eight ſermons to be preached every jeu elo. 
1 | gainſt Atheiſm and Deiſm, now called Boyles Lecturer; which; 1 
| FAIL: 1 preached at St Paul's. oun 
19 1 William Fuller, who pretended to prove the Prince of Wales fn even 
ö bat þ rious, and to give evidence of a tham plot, was voted by the Comma Ti: 
1M is to be a notorious cheat, impoſtor, and falſe accuſer. ric 
"RM Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that “ few were preferred at th's time hy at 1 
| K il * Whigs, except they purchaſed their places; for the Whigs,” Mer re 
$ ö it ſays, „ ſet every thing to ſale.” fu 
a i" | The ſame Biſhop ſays, that the King's aboliſhing Epiſcopaej is Wa vin 


1 Scotland, and ſetting up Preſbytery there, gave the clergy of Eng nce 
1 ſome jealouſy of his averſion to the church of England; eſpecially wha 
iy. they ſaw that Lord Melvil, to whom King William had committed the 
adminiſtration in Scotland, abandoned the miniſters of the Epiſcopalper 
ſuaſion to the fury of the Preibyterians, though the King had aſurd 
him (Biſhop Burnet) and others, that he would reſtrain and moderat 
their violence, 
Biſhop Burnet alſo relates, That he complained to King William = 
bout this time, of the practice of the court in bribing and corrupting 
the members of parliament. To which the King anſwered, He bs 
ted it as much as any man, but ſaw it was not poflible to avoid it, nn 
{idering the corruption of the age, unleſs he would endanger the hob 
May 19. 1692. ] The Englith and Dutch fleets, commanded by AN 
miral Ruſſel, engaging the French fleet under Admiral Tourville, the 
French were entirely defeated, and driven to their own coaſts; and # 
La Hogue, and other places, no leſs than twenty-one of their large 
men of war were deſtroyed within two or three days after the battk, 
Among the reſt, the French admiral, the Riſing Sun, was ſet on in 
within fight of the army that was aflembled to have made a deſcedt 
upon England, 
June 5.] The town of Namur ſurrendered to the French. 
Auguſt 3.] A battle was fought at Steinkirk; the confederates be 
ing commanded by King William in perſon, and the French by tit 
Duke of Luxemburgh : The confederates were forced to retreat, wil 
the lots of ſeveral thouſand brave officers and ſoldiers. 1 
Sept. 8.] An earthquake happened in England; the people were n 
many places ſenſible of the motion; but it did not laſt above a minute, 
and was attended with no ill accident. 
January 21.] A complaint being made to the Commons of 1 
pamphlet, endeavouring to ſhew, That King William and Que 
Mary's right to the ſubjects allegiance was founded upon conqueli 
this, with Biſhop Burnet's Paſtoral Letter, which advanced the fant 
notions, was burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
A practice prevailed at this time of preſſing landmen for the ſea-ſt 
vice, by the officers of the fleet, who carried them over to Holland, 
ſold them to the officers of the army: Wherenpon the Commons orde* 
ed their Speaker, Sir John Trevor, to lay this oppreſſion before i 
King; who directed that no officers ſhould preſume to preſs landmen i 
the future. 


Zan, 31.] The Earl of Marlborough was diſgraced about this * 
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nitages ad all his places taken from him; which Biſhop Burnet ſuggeſts was 
on. cauſe he appeared diſcontented that his ſervices were not rewarded 
Januay nd that it was the cry of the whole nation, that the Englith were o- 
y year cr looked, and the Dutch the only perſons that were favoured or truſt- 
hich d. Another reaſon he aſſigns of the Earl's diſgrace was, that the 

ounteſs his wife had adviſed the Princeſs Anne to inſiſt on having a 
ales f evenue ſettled on her by the parliament, by the Earl's direction. 
2ommong The Counteſs, the Princeſs's favourite, being forbid the court, the 

 MWrince(s allo left the court herſelf : Whereupon Queen Mary ordered, 
time bu at no public honours ſhould be paid to the Princeſs; nor was ſhe e- 
higs,” E er reconciled to her to the day of her death. 

June 16. 1693.] Admiral Rooke, with twenty-three men of war, 
copacy U ring the Turkey fleet under his convoy, was attacked off Cape St 
* England incent, by the whole French fleet, under the command of Admiral 
ally wha ourville ; twelve Engliſh and Dutch men of war, and above fourſcore 
nitted t erchantmen, were taken or deſtroyed by the French. | 
copal per July 29.] The confederate army, commanded by King William, 
ad aſſuri as entirely defeated by the French, under the command of Luxem- 
model urg, at Landen in Brabant. The contederates might have gained 

e victory, if the Dutch horſe had not run away. 

V illiam a Sept. 24.] The French, under the command of Monſieur Catinat, 
-orruptin ſeated the confederates under the command of the Duke of Savoy and 
d, He h rince Eugene, at Marſiglia, near Turin. Duke Schomberg, who 
d it, commanded the troops in Britiſh pay, was mortally wounded, and ta- 
che whk en priſoner, This was the firſt battle where the foot charged with 
ed by AUF+joncts at the end of their loaded muſkets; to which ſtratagem the 
rville, the cceſs of the French in this battle is attributed, | 

s; and & A libel intitled, A clear confutation of the doctrine of the Trinity, was 
zeir lag dered to be burnt by the common hangman, 

the batt. 7 he firſt public lottery was drawn this year. 

ſet on fit An act paſſed for relief of orphans, and other creditors of the cit 
a deſcent f London, The city had ſpent the money they were intruſted wit 


longing to the orphans of deceaſed citizens, in building Bedlam, 
e Monument, and other extravagant projects; therefore an act was 
ade to pay the orphans a perpetual intereſt for their money, at the 
fte of four per cent. This act obliged them to mortgage the revenues 
the city, The royal aſſent was alſo given to an act, for granting 
veral duties upon tonnage of ſhips, and upon beer, ale, and other li- 


derates hes 
ch by tit 
treat, with 


ple were urs, tor ſecuring certain recompences and advantages to ſuch per- 
a minute, ns as ſhould voluntarily advance the ſum of 1,500,0001. This was 


ic foundation of the bank of England, the fubſcribers being incorpo- 


and Que The ordinary and extraordinary expences of the government this 
conquet; ar amounted to upwards of ſix millions. 


d the u ne 8. 1694.] The Engliſh fleet, with a body of land- forces on 


dard, came before Breſt in France; and General Talmarth landed 


the ſea-fr ch the firſt five hundred men. They found ſuch batteries and in- 
olland, ul enchments, and other preparations made to receive them, that they 
nons order ugcht fit immediately to retire to the ſhips; but the tide going out, 
pefore de flat · bottomed boats ſtuck upon the ouze, and were not able to get 


andmen if 
it this tine, 


. Moſt of thoſe that landed were killed or wounded, and amongſt 
le reſt General Talmarſh himſelf was mortally wounded, and died at 
return to Portimouth. 
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Dec. 22.) King William gave the royal aſſent to an act for the fv 
quent meeting and calling of parliaments. This was the importay 
Triennial Act. | 

Dec. 28.] Queen Mary died, in the 33d year of her age, and the 6 
of her reign, or? the mall pox. | 

Mr Bird, an attorney, was brought upon his knees by the Co 
for bribing their members. Sir John Trevor, the ſpeaker of the Com. 
mons, was found to have received 1000 guineas of the city of Londn 
on paſſing the orphans bill; whereupon he was voted guilty of an high 
miſdemeanor, and expelled the houſe. An act for granting to his My 
jeſty certain rates and duties upon marriages, births, and burials, a 
upon bachelors and widowers, paſſed this ſeſſion. The Commons ad. 
dreſſed King William, that he would take care, for the future, that 
this kingdom be put upon an equal foot and proportion with the allia 
in bearing the charge of the war, oo 

April 23. 1695,] Sir Thomas Cook, governor of the EaſR-lndy 
company, being examined by a committee of both houſes, Concerning 
his bribing their members, confeſſed the diſtributing about .q0,000], 
in behalf of the Eaſt-India company, among the friends of cerun 
courtiers and commoners ; but would not acknowledge, that he kney 
that either the wwiniiters, or ſenators themſelves, had received any of i. 

An act of a general and free pardon paſſed ſoon after, which wad 
ſingular comfort to all ſuch gentlemen as were in danger of being pry 
ſecuted for bribery, extortion, and ſelling their country, 

The parliament of Scotland met on the 9th of May, when the mb 
ſacre of Glencoe was inquired into; which made a great noiſe all on 
Europe, and was looked upon as a reflection on the King himſelf, But 
no proceedings were ordered, or inquiry made, concerning the butineh, 
by the court. | 

4g. 4.1695.) The town of Namur was taken by the confederats, 
Marthal Villeroy, during this fiege, bombarded Bruſſels, and-cont: 
nued it for two whole days and nights, deſtroying about 2500 houſes, 

Nov. 25.] A fellow of Univerſity college in Oxford, affirming in 
ſermon, (as Dr Sherlock had done before), that there were three infiit 
diſtinct minds and ſubſtances in the Trinity; this opinion was ces. 
* 76 by a decree of the convocation at Oxford, as impious and here 
Lcal, 

In this ſeſſion of parliament the Commons reſolved, that all clippel 
money thould be recoined; and it was immediately after called in bf 
act of parliament, An act alſo was made for regulating of trials l 
caſes of treaſon and miſpriſion of treajon ; by which all the peers t 
to be ſummoned to attend the trial of a peer or peereſs; whereas befor 
the King appointed a certain number, uſually between twenty as 
thirty, to try a noble priſoner, if it was not during a ſeſſion of parti 
ment. By this act alſo every commoner is to have a copy of his indie. 
ment, a copy of the pannel, and counſel aſſigned him, and two w 
neſſes are required to convict him; which are privileges he was n 
intitled to before this act. | 1 
Feb. 14.] A conſpiracy was diſcovered by Mr Pendergraſs, to rate 
an inſurrection in England in favour of King James, which was to be 
ſupported by a French invaſion ; and ſome of the conſpirators Vet 
charged with a deſign of attacking King William's guards, as be . 
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Ir the y {om hunting, near Richmond, and either to take him prifoner, or kill 
importa . him; from whence this conſpiracy obtained the name of The afaſſinativn 


lat. i | 
"Robert Charnock, Edward King, and Thomas Kays, were convict- 


ed of the conſpiracy, and executed at Tyburn on the 18th of March. 


Dommam March 24.] Sir William Perkins alſo was indicted and convicted of 
the Com high treaſon, in promoting che aſſaſſination of King William, and in- 
f Londa citing a rebellion and invaſion. | 

f an hi April 17. 1696.] An act paſſed, requiring the ſolemn affirmat on 
0 his M. and declaration of the Quakers to be accepted inſtead of an oath, in 
rials, au the uſual form. | | 

1Mmons ad. April 24. 1697.] In a tumult of the weavers in London, on ac- 
ture, that count of callicoes and other Indian manufactures imported, they nad 


the allies 


EaR-Indy 
ORCernung 


very near ſeized the treaſure at the Eaſt-India houſe. 

April 29.) The conferences between the plenipotentiaries for treat- 
ing of a general peace was opened at Ryſwick, Monſieur Lelinroot, the 
Swediſh ambaſſador, being mediator, In the mean time, (May 26.), 


90,000 the French made themſelves maſters of Carthagena in America; from 
of certan hence Admiral Ponti brought away with him to France the value of 
it he knew MY tivelve millions of crowns, according to the Spaniſh account. 

| any of i. Ju 26.] The Earl of Portland and Marſhal Bouillers adjuſted the 
uch was d differences between King William and the French King near Bruſſels, 


being pro 
n the mak 


iſe all ont 


without the privity of any of the allies, who were treating at Ryſwick. 
Sept. 11, the peace was ſigned between France, Great Britain, Spain, 
and Holland; and ratified by King William at Loo the 15th. 

King William concluded this peace without the concurrence of the 


elf, zu Emperor and Empire, and left them to contend with France alone. 

ie buſineh, Dec. 20.] Soon after the concluſion of the peace, the Commons 
reſolved, That in a juſt ſenſe and acknowledgment of what great things 

nfederates his Majeſty had done for theſe kingdoms, . a ſum not exceeding ſeven 

and cont iundred thouſand pounds per ann. ſhould be granted to his Majeſty du- 


o houſes, ring lite, for the ſupport of the civil liſt; the former grants being 


rming in made for a ſhort ſpace of time. | 

wee infuite January 4.] A fire happened at Whitehall, which entirely deſtroyed 
was cer that palace, except the Banqueting-houſe. 

and here Feb. 17.] A ſociety for the propagation of the goſpel in foreign 


parts was erected. 


all clip /) 1698.] A complaint being made to the Commons of a book, 
alled in M intitled, 77 caſe of Ireland's being bound by ads of parliament in Eng- 
of trials i land, (written by William Mollineux, of Dublin, Etq;), which denied 
e Peers Ut the dependence of Ireland on England, as to their being bound by 
>reas befo Lapliſh acts of parliament; they addreſſed his Majeſty, aſſerting the 
twenty da Cepcndence and ſubordination of Ireland to the kingdom of England. 

n of paris Dec, 3.] John Archdale, a Quaker, was elected a member of this 
f his indid- parliament, for the borough of Chipping Wycomb in Com. Bucks; 
id two vi but upon bis refuſing to take the oaths, a new writ was iflued to Wy- 
he was de comb, to chuſe another burgeſs. 


r. Pee. 16.] The Commons reſolved, That all the land- ſorees of 
England, in Engliſh pay, exceeding 7009 men, (and thoſe conſiſting of 


aſs, to rall 
his Majeſty's natural-born ſubjects), be forthwith paid off and diſband- 


Was [0 


rators vet * They alſo voted, That all the forces in Ireland exceeding 12,000 
as he - ould be diſbanded ; and 15,000 ſeamen were voted for the ſeu- ſervice. 
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April 14. 1699.] The Scots ſettled a colony at the iſthmus of U 
rien, in America, about this time, and called it Caledonia. 

Dec. 14.] The Commons, inquiring into the forfeited eſtates a 
Ireland, found that 49,517 acres of thoſe Jands had been granted y 
the Earl of Romney; 108,633 acres to the Earl of Albemarle ; 135 fo 
acres to the Earl of Portland; 26,480 acres to the Earl of Athlone: 
36,148 acres to the Earl of Galway; and 95,649 acres, being the phi 
vate eſtate of King James, and worth 25,995 l. per annum, to the Lag 
Eliſabeth Villiers, Counteſs of Orkney, a ſhe-favourite of King Wii 
liam's : Whereupon they reſolved to bring in a bill of reſumption, al 
to apply all the forfeited eſtates and intereſts in Ireland, and all gr; 
thereof, and of the revenues of the crown there, ſince the 13th of tur 
bruary 1688, to the uſe of the public. cou 

It was obſerved, that the Duke of Ormond, the Earl of Malborough, 
General Douglas, General Talmarſh, the Lords Cuts, Cunningham, 
and other Britith generals and ofticers who had ſerved in Ireland, af 
been eminently inſtrumental in the reduction of that kingdom, had wt 
a foot of land of all the forfeited eſtates granted them; only La 
Galway, a French refugee, the Earl of Romney, and other Dutt 
favourites, taſted the fruits of the conqueſt, except Mrs Villiers, ti 
King's miſtreſs, who had King James's private eſtate in Ireland confer: 
red upon her. | | 

Feb. 21.] The Commons waited on the King with their reſoh 
tions, in relation to the Iriſh forfeitures. In anſwer to which, hisMx 
jeſty told them, he thought himſelf obliged in juſtice to reward tha 
who had ſerved well, and particularly in the reduction of Ireland, af 
of the eſtates forfeited to him there; and that their leſſening the 1 
tional debts, and reſtoring the public credit, he thought would bd 
contribute to the honour, intereſt, and ſafety of the kingdom, 

The Commons reſolved, That whoever advited his Majeſty to retn 
this anſwer, had uſed their utmoſt endeavour to create a miſunderſtand 
ing and jealouſy between the King and his people. 

A treaty of partition of the Spaniſh monarchy was concluded! 
tween the maritime powers and France; whereby Archduke Chart 
was to have Spain, and moſt of the reſt of the Spaniſh dominions, & 
cept Naples, Sicily, &c. which were aſſigned to the Dauphin. 

April 9. 1700.) The Commons reſolved, That an addrefs ſhout 
be made to his Majeſty, that no perſon, not a native of his dominion 
except the Prince of Denmark, ſhould be admitted to his Majeſty's coundk 
in England or Ireland; but, to prevent the preſenting this addreſs, d 
King went to the houſe on the 11th, and prorogued the parliamentt 
the 23d of May. In this ſeſſion an act paſſed, to diſſolve the Duked 
Norfolk's marriage with the Lady Mary Mordaunt, and to enable lu 
to marry again. 

July 30.] The Duke of Glouceſter, the only ſurviving child of Ul 
Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, died at Windſor, being ele 
years of age. 1 

Nop. * Happened the long expected death of Charles II. 1 18 
Spain. He died in the 39th year of his age, and thirty-ſfixth 0! 
reign ; and having been provoked, by the partition of his dommm 
by foreigners, he made his will, and diſpoſed of his crown toF 
Duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the Dauphin of France. Lewis 
£39159 Philip to be proclaimed King at Madrid, and put him in e 


ire 
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us of kon of all oe _— dominions; againſt which the Emperor and 
Pope proteſted. LA 

eſtates i r 5 .] The Engliſh and Dutch preſented memorials to the 

Tanted ul French ambaſſador at the Hague, requiring his maſter to withdraw his 


troops out of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and allow a ſufficient barrier 


3 135, 
. ſor the ſecurity of England and the States-General; to which the 


F Athlone; 


19 the pr. ach ambaſſador gave no anſwer, 3 

* 15 7 20.] T 2 of Lords addreſſed his Majeſty, ſnewing the 
King Wü conſequences of the treaty of partition to the peace and ſafety of Eu- 
ption, rope, and deſired, that, for the future, he would communicate all matters 
4 all ora of importance relating to his Britiſh dominions, to a council of his na · 
3th of e daral-born ſubjects, whoſe intereſt it was to conſult the welfare of their 


country, and whole experience and knowledge of their country would 


alborouyMWalfo render them more capable than ſtrangers of adviſing his Majeſty in 
nninghan, the true intereſt of it. They adviſed him alſo, that in future treaties 
eland, A ich the French King, he would proceed with ſuch caution as might 
n, had carry a real ſecurity. | _ 

only Lo March 22.] The Commons addreſſed his Majeſty on the ſame ſub- 
ther Dude ea, laying before him the ill conſequences of the treaty of partition. 


illiers, the 


ing William, however, wrote a letter to King Philip, congratulating 
and confer 


him on his acceſſion to the throne of Spain; and the States-General al- 
ſo congratulated him on his acceſſion. 

April 23. 1701.] The Commons alſo impeached the four Lords that 
pegotiated this treaty, and addreſſed his Majeſty to remove them from 
his council and preſence for ever, viz. John Lord Somers, Edward Earl 
ff Orford, Charles Lord Halifax, and William Earl of Portland. The 


1eir reſol 
ch, his M. 
eward thok 
reland, ol 


ing the W oouſe of Lords, on the other fide, addreſſed his Majeſty to paſs no 
would be renſure upon theſe four Lords, until judgment was given againſt them 
IM, upon the aboveſaid impeachments, 15 
ty to retu June 17. ] The Lords proceeded to the trial of the Lord Somers in 
ſunder stau Weſtminſter-hall; and the Commons not appearing, they acquitted 


bim, and diſmiſſed the impeachment, as they did the other three. 

Prince Eugene, the Imperial general, marched into Italy, with an 
my of 40,000 men, to make good his Imperial Majeſty's pretenſions 
o the Spaniſh territories there: they made themſelves maſters of Caſti- 


ncluded þ 
uke Chark 
minions, er 


hin. plione ſoon after their arrival. 

dreſs ſhoull Sept. 6.] King James IL. died of a lethargy at St Germains en Laye 
s dominion" France, in the 68th year of his age. His body was depoſited in the 
ſty's councWnonaltery of the Benedictines in Paris, and his heart ſent to the nun- 
addreſs, Meery of Chaillot. His iſſue that ſurvived him were, the Princeſs Anne 


arhiament ll 
the Duked 
enable bY 


dt Denmark, whom he had by his firſt Ducheſs the Lady Anne Hyde, 
det daughter of Edward Earl of Clarendon, The legitimacy of his 
n James-Francis-Edward was diſputed for ſome time, though that 
his daughter Louiſa-Maria-Thereſa never was. Theſe two he had 
een Mary, daughter to Alphonſo d'Eſte Duke of Modena. |, 
St. .] Upon the death of King James, the French King imme- 
ately cauſed his ſon to be proclaimed King of England, Scotland, and 


child of tit 
deing ele 


II. wo nd, by the name of James III. At this King William and the 
-fixth of rich nation were ſo exaſperated, that they concluded an alliance with 


is domina Emperor and the States-General againſt France, which obtained 


wn to de name of the Grand Alliance. | 

Lewis Marſhal Villeroy, general of the French and Spaniſh armies in 1 
m [UL 

him | Yo 
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1y, was about this time ſurpriſed at Cremona in his bed, and tlg 
priſoner by the Imperialiſts, commanded by Prince Eugene in perſon 
Feb. 26. 1701 2.] His Majeſty King William, riding from Kenſius. 
ton towards Hampton - Court, was thrown from his horie, and broke 
right collar-bone. He was carried to Hampton- Court, where the boy 
was ſet; and then returned to Kenſington the ſame evening. 
March 2.] His caſe appearing deſperate, he ſigned a commiſig 
for paſſing au act for the further ſecurity of his perſon, and the ſucce d. 
fon of the crown in the Proteſtant line; and for extinguiſhing the hop 
of the pretended Prince of Wales, and all other pretenders, and thy 7: 
open and ſecret abettors. This was the act that firſt injoined the .d 
king of the abjuration-oath, and was the laſt public act paſſed in tu an 
rreign. 5 . 3 to 
; 8.] About eight o'clock in the morning, the King died at 
at Kenſington, being in the 52d year ef his age, and the 14th of hi 
Teign. t 
3 8.] Anne, the only ſurviving daughter of King James Il. bo 
ſucceeded to the crown. Each houſe of parliament attended her Mae 
ſty with an addreſs, condoling the loſs of the late King, and congy 
tulating her acceſſion to the throne; and aſſuring her, they would ac. 
fiſt and ſupport her in the throne where God had placed her, again an 
the pretended Prince of Wales, and all her enemies. Addreſſes na ye 
dolence and congratulation immediately followed from all parts of E¹ 
land. ä M 
March 14.) The Commons reſolved, That the ſame revenue tu i» 
had been ſettled on King William ſhould be ſettled on her Majeſty Eber 
life. | 
In the ſucceeding war, the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne toi for 
part with the French, as did the rwo Dukes of Wolfembuttle: but tel of 
laſt were ſurpriſed by the forces of Zell and Hanover, and compelei de 
to abandon that intereſt, The Duke of Saxe-Gotha alſo had engagaill va 
Himſelf to the French, but was obliged by his. neighbours to quit tu thi 
ſide, and come into the meaſures of the confederates ; whereby all Ger 
many became united againſt France, except the two brothers the b 
leQors of Bavaria and Cologne. | 
May 3.] The Queen, the Emperor, and the States-General, iſus 
a declaration of war againtt France and Spain. 
There were great debates in the council of Great Britain, cot 
cerning the management of the future war: Whether we ſhould mak 
one grand effort in Flanders, and the Engliſh general have the chit 


command of the contederate army there; or we ſhould only furnl_hil ee. 
our quota of troops, and leave the Dutch to defend their country rat. 
home, while England carried on the war by ſea, and in the Span"! 
Weſt Indies, and haraffed the coaſts of France and Spain by frequi C. 
deſcents. del 

May 6.] The Earl of Rocheſter, the Queen's uncle, and his pat t 
were for a ſea-war; but the Earl of Marlborough, by the inter eſt 088 
his Counteſs and the Lord Godolphin, carried it for a land- war; whe Spe 
upon the Earl of Rocheſter retired from court. | Ur. 

An act paſſed this ſeſſion, to oblige the Jews to maintain and prone boy 
for their Proteſtant children. to 

June 9.] The parliament of Scotland met on her Majeſty's * l 
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Con, being the ſame convention that aſſembled at the revolution. Duke 


nd take 4 

perſon, Hamilton, and great numbers of his adherents, looking upon this par- 
Kenſuy, lament to be diſſolved by the death of King William, withdrew, mm 
broke M refuſed to fit amongſt them; but the Queen's commitſhoner, the Duke 


of Quzeniberry, produced her Majeity's letter to them, and continued 
the ſeſſion. 


ommiſſia June 23.] William Fuller, having been proſecuted and convicted in 
be ſucce the king's-bench for an impoſtor, and for publiſhing certain libels; the 
the hope one intitled, Original letters of the late King James, &c.; the other, 
and thy 7::-nty-/fx depo/itions of perfons of quality and worth ; was ſentenced to 
ed the ta (and three times in the pillory, to be ſent to the houſe of correction, 
ed in tau and to pay a fine of 1000 marks, This was that Fuller who pretended 


to prove the ſtory of the warming-pan, on which ſuch ſtreſs was laid 
at the revolution. | 

Jul.] The French King declaring war againſt the confederates, the 
States-General gave the command of their forces to the Earl of Marl- 


James I boron gh, the Engliſh general; who obliged the French to quit the Spa- 
her Mas WR n Gelderland the firſt campaign. 

d conga Prince Erneſt Auguitus, youngeſt brother to the Elector of Hanover, 
would 8 accepted a commiſſion of major- general from the Earl of Marlborough, 
- A and made a campaign with the Engliſh troops in the Netherlands this 
les of con Year, 


An order of council was made, 'That no officer or ſervant of her 
Majetty's thould buy or ſell any office or place in her family or 
houſehold, on pain of her diſpleaſure, and of being removed from her 


Majelty fn ſervice, 

Aug. 15.) The Duke of Ormond landing with the confederate 
| tat forces on the continent of Spain, oppoſite to Cadiz, took poſſeſſion 
e: but te of Port St Mary's; where the ſoldiers committed intolerable diſor- 


ders, rifling the houſes and churches, and raviſhing the nuns ; which 
rave the Spawards ſuch an opinion of their heretical friends, that 
8 never be induced to join them in this expedition, as was ex- 
pected. 
The Engliſh troops, under the Duke of Ormond, in Spain, deſpairing 
ot making themſelves maſters of Cadiz, reimbarked, and ſet fail for 
England. | 
Five captains of Admiral Bembow's ſquadron in the Weſt Indies were 
tried on board the Breda, at Port-Royal in Jamaica, for cowardice, and 
breach of orders, in an engagement with Du Caſſe. 

04. Captain Kirby and Captain Wade, two of them, were con- 
vemned to die; and being ſent to England, were ſhot on board a ſhip 
at Plymouth, not being ſuffered to come on ſhore, Admiral Bembow, 
Who had his leg ſhattered by a great ſhot in the engagement with Du 
Calle, died of his wounds ſoon after he had the captains condemned who 
deſerted him. 75% Oe | 

be. 12,] Sir George Rooke and the Duke of Ormond, returning 
vith the confederate fleet from Cadiz, met with the French fleet and 
_ i = port - V 150 ee e. While the Duke of 
1 ben un attacked t te caitle that ſecured the har- 
war admiral Hobſon, with infinite hazard, broke through the boom 
299 obſtructed the entrance of the harbour; and the Engliſh took four 
ons and five large men of war, and the Dutch five galleons and a 
tee man ot war, Four other galleons, and about fourteen men of 

war, 
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war, were deſtroyed, with abundance of plate and rich effeas 
eonſiderable quantity of plate was taken. 4 rich effects; andy 


7 gy others 
Oct. 22.) Commiſſioners were appointed by her Majeſty, to ter above 150 


with the Scotch commiſſioners concerning an union with that king, ſhips. 


2 * 1 | | Dec, 1 
ov. 5. e Earl of Marlborough was taken, b in the cal 
from Gelder, in his return from the 3 army 7 * controver 
not being known, and producing a French paſs, after the Fre wy 1. elector to 
plundered his boat, he was diſmiſſed, and proceeded in his vo ing brou 
me Hague. | Tage ty ote, was 
an. 15. 1702-3.] The Dutch rear-admiral, Vander- „ corne)s, 
ved at Spithead with 1800 land- forces, in order to 1 on The L. 
Engliſh men of war, and make ſome attempt on the Spaniſh Weſt lu. ras reſuſe 
dies ; but that expedition, and all thoughts of proſecuting the war i "on 
the Welt Indies, (where only the Engliſh could reap any advantage 3 
were laid aſide, after it was reſolved the Duke of Marlborough mont King C 
„ er 1 = in 1 to quiet the minds of the Dutch, WM. __ 
Who dreaded nolning io much AS 1 "RE" > and 1NVITe 
their frontiers. Wt n = ortug 
Feb. 25.] A book, intitled, The ſhorte/t wa with the di t was the 
ordered by the Commons to be e 1 eee he. x pr hs The Q. 
4 6 de F wy to o 232 at law. The deſign of this book wa, " 18 
o inſinuate, that the parliament was about ; I e 
4 diſſenters 5 conformity. e ee e * 
Sir Henry Bellaſis, lieutenant- general, was found guilty c | 385 
ing the Spaniards at Port St Mary's by a court of — he people 
Sir Charles Hara was acquitted of the charge. ; be depc 
March 13.) An addreſs was preſented to her Majeſty, by the Epib e 
copal clergy of Scotland, ſhewing how they were unjuſtly and viokn: * 
Iy turned out of their benefices at the revolution; and intreating be py 
Majeſty to compaſſionate them, and their numerous families, who 3 
were reduced to a ſtarving condition, on account of their adberig Rs Er 
to the true primitive and apoſtolical church, of which her Maj by we 
was a member. Her Majeſty anſwered, They might be aſſured of WS: _ 
protection; and exhorted them to live peaceably with the Preſbytera 1 
clergy. * 
Sept. 12.] The Emperor and King of the Romans reſigned ther = Wn 
right to the dominions of Spain to the Archduke Charles; who ma N 
thereupon declared King of Spain, by the name of Charles III. a _ 
Sept. 30.] The Commons of Ireland addreſſed her Majeſty, MS. 10 1 
acknowledged their dependence on the crown of England. r 1 


The Commons of Ireland expelled Mr Aſgil their houſe, for publil 


ing a book, whereby he endeavoured to ſhew, that | tratk 3 
lated to eternal life without dying. . more | 2 

Nov. 26. About midnight began the moſt terrible ſtorm that lu Jo luly 
ever been known in England, the wind ſouth-weſt, attended ww # 
flaſhes of lightning. It uncovered the roofs of many houſes 1 The ge 
churches, blew down the ſpires of ſeveral ſteeples, and many chimis 5 We 
and tore whole groves of trees up by the roots. The leads of f tes of h 
churches were rolled up like ſcrolls of parchment; and ſeveral w Inch « 
ſels, boats, and barges, were ſunk in the river Thames. But the w their f | 
vy-royal ſuſtained the greateſt damage, being juſt returned from! 3 


Straits. Four third · rates, one ſecond - rate, four fourth- rates, and 
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gy others of leſs force, were caſt away upon the coaſt of England, and 
above 1500 ſeamen loſt, beſides thoſe that were caſt away in merchants 
5 17.) A diſpute happened at this time between the two houſes, 
in the caſe of Aſhby and White, concerning the right of determining 
controverted elections. The Commons refolved, That the right of an 
clector to vote was cognifable only in their hoaſe ; and that Aſhby ha- 
ing brought his action againſt the returning officer for not receiving his 
ote, was guilty of a breach of privilege, and ſo were all the lawyers, 
attorneys, and other perfons concerned in this cauſe. 

The Lords, on the contrary, reſolved, That if any eleQor's vote 
ras refuſed, he had a right to bring his action; and that the Commons 
deterring people to bring their actions, was hindering the courſe of ju- 


ice. 

King Charles III. of Spain arriving at Spithead, the Duke of So- 
nerſet, maſter of the horſe, brought him a letter from her Majeſty, 
ind invited him to Windſor, where he arrived the 29th. He ſet ſail 
or Portugal the 5th of January; but being put back by contrary winds, 
t was the 27th of February before he arrived at Liſbon. | 
The Queen at this time revived the order of the Thiſtle in Scot- 
nd, | 

April 8. 1704.] At the breaking up of the parliament, a libel was 
ubliſhed, called, Legion's humble addreſs to the houſe of Lords; ſetting 
prth, That the houſe of Commons had betrayed their truſt, given up 
he people's liberties, and were become an unlawfyl aſſembly, and ought 

p be depoſed, by the fame rule that oppreſſed ſubjects have in all ages 
poſed bloody and tyrannical princes ; and that the tyranny of 500 u- 
rpers was no more to be endured than that of one; fince no number 
r quality of perſons could make that lawful, which in its nature was 
ot ſo. 

The Engliſh and Duteh forces being arrived in Portugal, to the num- 
er of 12,000 men, the Engliſh under the command of Duke Schom- 
cg, and the Dutch under the command of General Fagel, King 
harles III. publiſhed a declaration, inviting his Spanith ſubjects to join 
lll, 

May 18.] Count Wratiſlaw, the Imperial miniſter in England, ha- 
Ing repreſented the diſtreſs the Empire was reduced to by the conjunc- 
on of the French and Bavarians, and the inſurrection of the malecon- 
ns in Hungary, it was agreed between the Queen of Great Britain 
ad the States-General, that the Duke of Marlborough ſhould advance 
wards the Danube, with a powerful reinforcement of the confederate 
bps, and join the Imperialiſts. The Duke began his march on the 
mM of May 1704, N. S. and joined the Imperialiſts, commanded by 
rnce Lewis of Baden, at Weſterſtetten, the 22d of June; and on the 
Lot July attacked the Bavarian intrenchments at Schellenberg noar Do- 
ert, which he carried, after a very ſharp diſpute. | 

The Scots paſſed an act the 5th of Auguſt, called, The act of ſecu- 
7; herein they enacted, That if the Queen died without iſſue, the 
tes ot that kingdom fhould have power to nominate a ſucceſſor, provi- 
d ſuch ſucceſſor be not the ſucceſſor of the crown of England; and 
their future ſecurity againſt England, they enacted, That the whole 
Reliant heriters, and all the beroughs, ſhould provide W 
Wit 
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with fire - arms for all the fencible men who were Proteſtants, and th. 
ſhould be diſcplined once a- month. | Wy 

July 23.] The confederate fleet, commanded by Sir George Rooks 
having battered Gibraltar a whole day, manned all the boats; which 
having landed, the men climbed over the rocks, and made themſelyy 
maſters of the outworks at once. The Prince of Heſſe making a de- 
ſcent, with a body of land-forces, at the ſame time, in another place 
the garriſon agreed to ſurrender on the 24th. | „ 

Auguſt 4.) The confederate army, under the command of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, fought the French and Barz. 
rians, under the command of the Elector of Bavaria, Marſhal Tallard 
and Marſhal Marſin, at Hockſtet, and obtained a complete vida 
Marthal Tallard, and upwards of 13,000 French and Bavarians, were 
taken priſoners, and near 20,000 killed, wounded, or drowned in the 
Danube. There were taken alſo by the Allies above 100 pieces of can- 
non, 24 mortars, 129 colours, 171 ſtandards, 17 pair of kettledrum 
and 3600 tents, with their treaſure, baggage, ammunition, &c, Nor 
did this victory colt the Allies leſs than 15, ooo men killed or wounded, 

Auguſt 13. ] The contederate fleet, under the command of Sir Georgy 
Rooke, engaged the French commanded by the Count de Thoulonk, 
The Englith, having ſpent great part of their ſhot before Gibralta 

wanted ammunition, or they had gained a complete victory. However, 
the French were ſo battered, that they declined renewing the engage 
ment the next day, and never attempted to diſpute the dominion of the 
ſeas with the confederates afterwards during the war. 

Dec. 5.] The Commons reſolved, That five Ayleſbury men, wh 
brought actions againſt the conſtables of that town, for not allowing 
their votes at the laſt election of members of parliament, were guily 
of a breach of privilege, and ordered them to be committed to Newgate 
whereupon the Ayleſbury men brought their Habeas corpus, and thi 
caſe was heard in the court of king's-bench ; but they were remande 
to Newgate, and their counſel, ſolicitors, &c. voted guilty of a bread 
of privilege. 

The Lords, on the contrary, reſolved, That the Commons adde 
arbitrarily and illegally; and that where an officer refuſed to adm 
an elector to poll, he might lawfully bring an action againſt the 
ce; 

Feb. 8. 1104-5.) The Commons about this time addreſſed her M. 
jelty, to uſe her intereſt with the Allies, that they might next year 
nith their ſeveral complete quotas by ſea and land, a 

The Dutch withdrew a ſquadron, part of their quota of ſhips, ju 
beſore the battle of Malaga, and employed them in convoying the 
merchaat-ſhips, otherwiſe that victory had been more complete. 

March 14.] An act received the royal aſſent, for the better enabli 
her Majeſty to grant the honour and manor of Woodſtock, with 
hundred of Wotton, to the Duke of Marlborough, and his hers! 
conſideration of the eminent ſervices by him ons vs to her Maj 
and the public. a | 

Admiral Leak ſurpriſed the French ſquadron, under the command 
Admiral Ponti, before Gibraltar; took three French men of war, % 
ſtroyed ſeveral others, and relieved the place a ſecond time: wherel 
the French and Spaniards raiſed the ſiege. 


Aug. 7. ] The Duke of Marlborough being about to * 
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»< at Overyſche, in the Netherlands, the deputies of the ſtates op- 
dit, and refuſed to let the Dutch troops engage; which the Duke 
only reſented. 04 

g +4 1.] A pamphlet, called, The memorial of the church of Eng- 
|] was preſented at the Old Bailey, and ordered to be burnt by the 
1ngman. The deſign of it was, to ſhew, that the miniſtry were con- 
iving the deſtruction of the church, and countenancing its greateſt e- 
" King Charles III. and the Earl of Peterborough, landing 
Catalonia, a province of Spain, beſieged Barcelona; which capitu- 
ted; and the whole province, except Roſes, declared for King 
harles III. | | 
An act paſſed this ſeſſion for the amendment of the law, and better 
rancement of juſtice, | | | 

Abril 16. 1706.J The Lords Commiſſioners of the reſpective king- 
ms of England and Scotland met the firſt time for treating of an u- 


on. | | | 
May 12.] The French having laid fiege to Barcelona in Spain, rai- 
I the fiege precipitately, leaving behind them 106 braſs cannon, 23 
ortars, prodigious quantities of ammunition and proviſions, and their 
ounded men. 5 
l eclipſe of the ſun. 
On Whitſunday, the Duke of Marlborough obtained a victory over 
te Elector of Bavaria, and Marſhal Villeroy, at Ramillies. Several. 
jonſand of the enemy were killed, and 6000 taken, with great part 
their artillery and baggage. The loſs on the part of the confede- 
ates was very inconſiderable. The Duke of Marlborough was in great 
auger, being ſingled out by ſome of the molt reſolute of the enemy; 
Wd falling from his horſe at the ſame time, had been killed or taken 
toner, if ſome of the Britiſh foot had not come ſeaſonably to his aſ- 
ace, He had afterwards a greater efcape, a cannon- ball having ta- 
1 off the head of Colonel Bingfield, while he was remounting his 
nce; as appears by an inſcription on the Colonel's tomb in Weſt- 
uſer Abbey. Immediately after this battle, the ſtates of Flanders 
ſembled at Ghent, and formally recogniſed King Cifarles III. their 
ereigu. The confederates took poſſeſſion of Louvain, Bruſſels, Meche 
, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, Antwerp; and ſeveral other conſi- 
able places in Flanders and Brabant made their ſubmiſſion, and ac- 
oviedged King Charles their ſovereign. 
The Englith had 10,000 land-men on board the fleet this ſummer, 
z tha bretence of making a deſcent in France, and half of them periſhed 
L board for want of neceſſaries; whereas, had they been ſent to Spain 
abi dis time, that kingdom had infallibly ſubmitted to King Charles; 
ith M then the Earl of Peterborough would have had too great a ſhare 
cirs, de honour of putting an end to the war. For this reaſon Spain 
Mae ally neglected, till the French King poured his troops into that 
om, and rendered the reduction of it impracticable. For (June 24.) 
nand H Marquis das Minas, and the Earl of Galway, having taken poſſeſ- 
Madrid, and proclaimed King Charles in that city, Toledo and 
al other towns made their ſubmiſſion; but (Aug. 5.) King Philip's 
ps took poſſeſſion of Madrid again; and Toledo, Salamanca, _ 
tac 
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The ſame morning, about nine o'clock, there happened almoſt a to- | 
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the other towns in Caſtile, declared for him, when they diſcovered the 
weakneſs of the Allies. Bf DI | | 
Sept. 7.) The Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene attacked tk 
French in their intrenchments before Turin, and obtained a compley 
victory ; and the Duke of Savoy entered in triumph the ſame day ins 
to his capital city ; which was reduced to the greatelt extremity, hy 
ving endured a four months ſiege. In this engagement the Duke of (1. 
Jeans and Marſhal Marſin were wounded, the Marſhal mortally, aul 
near 5000 of the French killed. The Allies ook 150 pieces of can 
non, 50 mortars, 7000 priſoners, and all the tents, baggage, and Pros 
viſion, belonging to the French army, with very little loſs on they 
art. 
Sir John Leak failed to Majorca, which ſubmitted to King Charls, ful 
as Ivica did ſoon after. The city, and the greateſt part of the duchy d Adr 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Milan, alſo ſubmitted to the Imperialiſts. ; y of , 

Dec. 16.) The Duke of Marlborough having had great ſucceſs th n; b 
can: paign, the Queen gave the royal aſſent to an act for ſettling a ent 
him, and his poſterity, a penſion of 5000 1. per annum, out of the thou 
poſt- office, for the more honourable ſupport of their dignities, u ble co 
like manner as his honours and dignities, and the honour and mz iges t 
nor of Woodſtock, and the houſe of Blenheim, were already ſetilel ere et 
upon them. jouſar 

March 6. 1706-7). ] The bill for ratifying the union of the two king he m 
doms of England and Scotland received the royal aſſent. harle: 


The principal articles were, That the ſucceſhon to the crown ſhoulf 
be ſettled as in England. | | 

That the united kingdom, under the name of Great Britain, ſhoull 
be repreſented in one parliament, | | 

That there ſhould be freedom of trade to all the Britiſh dominions, 

That Scotland ſhould raiſe 48,000 1. when the land-tax in England 
ſhould be 4s. in the pound, and raiſe 1,997, 63 J. That the Seo 


is wa: 
ther o. 


Jhould receive 398,085 1. as an equivalent for what they ſhould be chu Puke of 
ged with towards the debts of England. lade or 

That the laws for the regulation of trade, cuſtoms, and exciſe the r 
ſhould be the ſame in Scotland as England. The reſt of the laws d de of 
Scotland to remain as before, but alterable by parliament : the cout 08, : 
of ſeſſion, and other courts of law, to remain in Scotland as beſom ſterran 
Sixteen Peers of Scotland to fit in the Britiſh houſe of Lords, and forty dcks of 
five repreſentatives for Scotland in the houſe of Commons, Alt nd lay 
Peers of Scotland to be Peers of Great Britain, and enjoy all privilegs uced ! 
as the Peers of England do, except ſitting in the houſe of Lords, al nown; 
upon trials of Peers. - | 9 lie Aſſo 

The reſpective churches of England and Scotland were confirmed n the r 
their rights and privileges, as fundamental and eſſential conditions Nev] 
the ymon, 5 es, pr 


An a& alſo paſſed for diſcharging ſmall livings from their firſt- i on 
and tenths, and all arrears thereof. | 3 A 
March 13.] A treaty was concluded between Prince Eugene, on is Valle 


part of the Imperialiſts, and Prince Vaudemont, on the part of Fraud ing 
whereby it was agreed, that the French ſhould evacuate Final, the & = ( 
{tle of Milan, Mirandola, Mantua, Sabionetta, Cremona, and all be ted 


other places the French were poſſeſſed of in Italy, .=- e 
April 5. ] On the other hand, the French and Spaniards, under e Wa 


miu 


N 


\nmand of the Duke of Berwick, entirely defeated the confederates, 


-amanded by the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of Galway, at Al- 


ana; the Portugueſe horſe abandoned the foot at the firſt charge, 
4 the whole body were cut to pieces, or made priſoners, 


Valencia, Saragoſſa, Requena, Xativa, and Aleyra, were reduced 


ha King Philip immediately after the battle of Almanza, the Allies not 
* ang able to protect them. Valencia and Arragon being abandoned 
and ſo by the Allies, were obliged to pay large ſums by way of puniſh- 
Cats ent for their revolt. They were deprive | of their ancient privileges, 
Pros d ſuffered all the barbarities and inſults that a provoked prince could 


fic on a people that had attempted: to dethrone him. 
July 6.] Naples ſubmitted to King Charles. 


7ul 10.] The Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, by the aſſiſtance 
by d Admiral Shovel and the confederate fleet, paſſed the Var with an ar- 


y of 40,000 men, and marehing through Provence, laid ſiege to Thou- 


c n; but the Duke, findirig the taking of it een cauſed the 
1 be bombarded, retired from before it, and repaſſed the Var, 
| ithout being attacked by the French in his retreat. The unaccount- 
le conduct of the Allies this campaigu loſt them almoſt all the advan- 
iges they had gained by a long ſeries of ſucteſs; forty thouſand men 
ere employed in that unlucky project of beſieging Thoulon, and fifteen 
jouſand more detached to Naples, while Spain was entirely neglected. 
he miſerable people of that . country, who had declared for King 
harles, were perfectly ſacrificed to his rival King Philip, when there 
as no manner of neceſſity for it. If half the men employed againſt 
houlon and Naples had been ſent to Spain this year, Charles had 
een eſtabliſhed on that throne, and Naples would have fallen of courſe ; 
t, by ſending ſo great a body of troops to Naples, not only Spain 
as loſt, but the attempt on Thoulon probably miſcarried ; at leaſt 
us was one reaſon that enterpriſe did not ſucceed, But there was an- 
ther on which great ſtreſs was laid; and that was, the inaction of the 
Puke of Marlborough this campaign, who neither attempted a ſiege, nor 
ade one motion by way of diverſion, but ſuffered the French to march 
1 of Thoulon, without giving them any diſturbance on the 
e of Flanders. | 


07,22.] Admiral Shovel, with the confederate fleet from the Me- 
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before, ſterranean, as he was coming home, apprehending himſelf near the 
d forty dcks of Scilly, about noon, and the weather being hazy, brought to, 
All tie nd lay by till evening, when he made a ſignal for failing. What in- 
wegs uced him to be more cautious in the day than in the night, is not 


ds, al noun; but the fleet had not been long under fail, before his own ſhip, 
de Aſſociation, with the Eagle and Romney, were daſhed to pieces up- 
n the rocks of Scilly, and all their men loſt. 


med 0 
| Mo.] Ei as Marion, John Aude, and Nicholas Facio, French refu- 


tions d 
rſt-fruis bers of the public peace. | 

March 5. 1107-8,] Advice was brought to St James's, that the 
leralier de St George was come to Dunkirk, and preparations were 


e, on 
king to invade her Majeſty's dotninions ; ſoon after which we 


Franc: 
the & 
d all i 


* ere 4 . . : 
mes | by alarmed, and the next morning were diſcovered ſtanding out to 
001102 | U ſea. 


urſued him thither; and firing a gun in the evening for the fleet to 
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es, pretending to be prophets, were convicted as impoſtors, and diſ- 


card, that he was ſailed to Scotland: Whereupon Sir George Byng 


"ne to an anchor, the enemy, who arrived there a little before, 


— — — 
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fea. Sir George gave chace, and took one of the enemy's men of war 
called the Saliſbury, with feveral Engliſtr and French officers and gen. 


tlemen on board. Fi 
May 28. ] About the ſame time, Commodore Wager, with a ſqua- Lor 
dron of four Britiſh: men of war, engaged ſeventeen Spaniſh galleom l. 
near Carthagena in America; of which the Spaniſh admiral, reckonedl the) 
to be worth 30,000,000 of pieces of eight, was blown up, and the rear: L 
admirat taken. Commodore Wager's ſhare only of this prize amounted Dr 
to 100,090 1. ; and upon his return home he was made rear-admiral ful mon 
this ſerviee. | ſcan 
June 30.] The affair of the ninth eleftorate being adjuſted, th her 
three colleges of the empire reſolved to admit the Elector of Hanover M cl 
fit and vote in the electoral college, which had been oppoſed for fixters [ U 
ears, : Or 
ſ Ful; 11.] The Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and the Cheval nin! 
dc St George, having taken the field with the Duke of Vendoſme, ad Pig 
hid fiege to Ondenarde, were attacked near that place by the Duke 1 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, defeated, and forced to retire H 8" 
Ghent, Six thouſand of their troops were made priſoners, and a great mad 
9 made among their foot. $a I 
Aug. 12.] Sir John Leak, with the confederate fleet; and ſom en 
land- ſorees on board, arrived before Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia: 
and the iſtand declared for King Charles III. the next day, knee 
Sept. 28.] A great convoy marching from Oftend to the ſiege of ihou 
Lifte, under the command of Major-General Webb, was attacked neu. 
Winnendale, by 24,000 Freneh, commanded. by the Count de la Mothe; beton 
but the French were defeated, and the convoy arrived ſafe at Liſle the ch th 
20th, Major-General Webb gained immortal honour by this victory; it 
the enemy being neas treble Ins number of troops, with a train of ar: Rk 
tillery, which he wanted, _ —_ 
Seht. 30.] The iftand of Minorea, with the commodious harbour of bury 
Port Mahon, was reduced to the obedience of King Charles III. by Ma at 
jor-General Stanhope. am 
Oct. 28.] His Royal Highneſs Prince George of Denmark, her Bit © 
tannic Majeſty's conſort, died at Kenſington of an aſthma. oh 
Ne. 18.] The parliament of Great Britain met, being the firſt par. 4 805 
Hament after the union. | 4 10 
The campaign in Flanders concluded with the taking Liſſe, Chem f 
and Bruges, by the Allies. | ol 
In the Brititle parliament an ad paſſed for preſerving, the privileges n 
of ambalfutors,. and other public miniſters of forei gn princes and ſtates 0 Ja 
and another act for the public regiſtering of deeds, conveyances, will *<4* 
and mortgages, within the eounty of Middleſex. 17 5 
June 1509.] About the beginning of this month, fix or ſeven thou a; 
ſand Palatines were brought over into England, recommended as grey... N 
objects of charity, being driven out of their country by the French Fs 
account of religion, as was ſaid. | | Fi 
Sepi. 11I.J The battle of Blaregnies, or Malplaquet, near Mat 1 85 
was ſought. Aftef a very obſtinate diſpute, the Allies forced the 1 Has 
trenchments of the French, with the loſs of about 20,000 men; 4 * 
the enemy retired in good order, having loſt about half that number: 50 My 
were the Allies in a condition to purſue them far, Marſhal Villars ber,. 


- wound 


ENGLAND. 


wounded in the beginning of the action, Marſhal Boufflers took u 

Ag, him the command of the French army during the engagement. mY 
en; Nov. 5.] Dr Henry Sacheyerel preached that ſermon before the 
ſous Lord Mayor and aldermen, at St Paul's, which gave ſo much offence. 
alien RY Ee cemed to charge the miniſtry with being falſs brethren to the church 
clone bey pretended to be members of. 5 
le rear. Dec. 13.] The Commons reſolved, Fhat the ſermon preached by 
counts Dr Sacheverel at the aſſizes at Derby the 15th of Auguſt, and the ſer- 
Aral f won preached by him at St Paul's the 5th of November, were malicious, 


ſcandalous, and ſeditious libels, highly reflecting upon her Majeſty and 

her government, the late happy revolution, and the Proteſtant ſuc- 

ceſſion. | 

r Jan. 13. 1709 10,] Articles of impeachment were carried up to the 
Lords, againſt Dr Sacheverel ; and he was brought to his trial in Weſt- 

beval miner hall. His counſel were, Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr Dodd, Mr 

ne. a Phipps, Mr Dee, aud Mr Henchman. : 

Duke The mob that attended Dr Sacheverel to his trial attacked Mr Bur- 

etire ts mecting-houle ; and having pulled down the pulpit, pews, &c. 


ed, th 


Over to 
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made 2 bonfire of them in Lincoln's-inn- fields. 


2 ren March 23, ] The Doctor being convicted of a miſdemeanor, the Com- 
d Come won, went up to the houſe of Lords, and demanded judgement againſt 


hin; and the Doctor being brought to the Lords bar, and made to 


arGinia, kneel, the Lord Chancellor pronounced his ſentence, viz. That he 


fiege a ee forbear to preach during the term of three years; and that his 
ked neul o printed ſermons, referred to in the impeachment, ſhould be burnt 
\ Mothe i berore the Royal Exchange on the 27th by the hangman, in the preſence 
Lille tec rbe Lord Mayor and fheriffs. | 


t was ordered by the Houſe of Lords at the ſame time, that the Ox- 
ford decrees, lately publiſged in a pamphlet, intitled, An entire confu- 
tation of Mr Hoadley's book of the original of government, ſhould be 
burnt by the hangman on the 25th ; and they were burnt accordingly. 
In act paſſed for the encouragement of learning this ſeſſion, by veſt- 
ing tie copies of printed books in the authors or purchaſers of ſuch co- 
pics, during the times therein mentioned. | | 

April.] Four Indian Kings of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
which lie between New England and French Canada, had an audience 
0 the Queen; wherein they made great profeſſions of their reſolutions 
o ſupport the Englith intereſt againſt the French; and deſired her Ma- 
kity would ſend a xeinforcement᷑ of troops, and miſſionaries to inſtruct 
wem in the Chriſtian religion Fn 
; June 15.] The city of Douay ſurrendered to the Allies, after a 
lege of {ix weeks, the Allies having loſt eight thouland men before it, 

Jul) 20.] A treaty of pacification was entered upon at Gertruden- 


victory; 
in of ar- 


arbour 0 
. by Ma- 


ber Bri 
e firſt par: 
e, Ghent 


privileges 
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ces, wills 


even thou burg; wherein the Dutch miniſters managed the affair ſor Great Britain 
d as grea nd the relt of the Allies; but broke off the treaty, becauſe. the French 
French ol S 7<1uied to aſſiſt in dethroning his grandion, King Philip of Spain; 


taough he conſented to every other demand ; particularly to acknow- 


15 . 
ar Mc oe the Queen's title ; to give the Dutch, the Empire, and the Duke 
d thei g daroy, their barrier, and deliver up four of the ſtrongeſt towns in 
men; ders, on ſigning the preliminaries ; and offered to contribute his 
mber : 0 © > of money towards dethroning his grandſon, if he refuſed to quit 
ars bein Fu. Biſbop Burnet relates, that the Britiſh miniſtry were determi- 
u¹ν ee time not to make peace, until France as well as Spain ſhould 


U 2 be 


1 
: 
| 
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1 ; which was the reaſon theſe advantageous terms were ye: 
uſed, | 
Aug. 11.] The King of Spain, Charles III. having obtained a vie. 
tory over his rival King Philip at Saragoſſa, took poſſeſſion of Madrid 3. 
treth; but, not being reinforced, was obliged to retire from thence 3. 
gain, and quit that capital to his rival. | | 
Sept.) The Earl of Godolphin, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Chancellor 
Cowper, and the whole miniſtry, were changed; and Mr Harley, the 
Earl of Rocheſter, and their friends, introduced in their ſtead, The 
directors of the bank at home, and the Imperial and Dutch miniſters 
from abroad, repreſented to her Majeſty the diſmal conſequences'that 
were likely to attend this change, 
Dsc.} The army of the Allies in Spain dividing in their retreat from 
Madrid towards Catalonia, General Stanhope, with eight battalions of 
Britith ſoot, and eight ſquadrons of horſe, was ſurrounded by the French 
and Spaniards in Brihuega, and made priſoners ; but General Staren- 
berg, with the other part of the army, engaged the French and Spa. 
niards next day, and defeated them; after which Starenberg continued 
his march to Catalonia. 5 ; 
Great frauds were diſcovered in victualling the navy at this time, the 


feamen being cheated of half the proviſtons the government allowed. 


them, 

Mr Harley was Tabbed by Count Guiſeard, a French refugee, in the 
councit-chamber ; but the wonnd did not prove mortal. 

1711-] It was reſolved to build fifty new churches in London and 
Weltminſter; and the Queen promoted the paſſing of an act of patla- 
ment in order to effect it. | | 

The Prince of Naſſau, Stadtholder of Frieſland, father of the late 
Prince of Orange, was drowned as he pafled over a ferry near Mardyle, 
in his coach, on the 3d of July 1771. 

: Aug.] Mr Meſnager arrived at London from e with propoſab 
of=peace, „ 

Oct. 12.] Charles TIE, King of Spain, was elected Emperor, by tl 
name of Charles VI. He diſſuaded the princes of the Empire and the 
Dutch from entering into a treaty of peace with France; and Bam 


Bothmar, the miniſter of Hanover, preſented a memorial to the Britili 


court, againſt her Majeſty's treating of peace. Mr St John, ſecretary 
oi ſtate, however, notified to the * at London, that the 
Queen had appointed the conferences to begin at Utrecht on the iſt 
January, O. 8. | 

The Commons addreſſed her Majeſty, and aſſured her they had u 
entire confidence in her wiſdom and goodneſs, in ſettling the terms d 
peace; but the Lords adviſed her to make no peace, unleſs the French 
gave up Spain and the Welt Indies. 
Dec. 21.] The Commons repreſented to her Majeſty, That the 
Nuke of Marlborough had converted to his own uſe above half a mi 
lion of the public n:oney; and that Sir Robert Walpole had talen! 
thouſand guineas of the contractors for forage in Scotland: whereupeb 


the Duke and Ducheis of Marlborough were turned out of all ther 
places, which brought them in upwards of 62,000 I. per annum, be 


tides what the Dnke made abroad, which amounted to as much more; 
and Sir Robert Walpole was expelled the houſe of Commons, and jel 
ts the Tower. 
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ere? prince Eugene of Savoy was ſent over to England about this time, by 
: the Emperor, to diſſuade the Queen from concluding a peace. 
Aye Twelve Peers were created, or called to the houſe of Lords, in the 
* month of December, that the court might have a majority in that 
OT ouſe. | 
Jan. 18. 1911-12.] The firſt general conference on the treaty of 
cellor peace was held at Utrecht, 
', the March 3.] The Commons repreſented to her Majeſty the injuſtice 
The of her Allies, in throwing their thare af the charges of the war upon 
— Britain; ſlewing, That our expence at the beginning of the war did 


not amount to four millions; whereas it was now increaſed to near ſe- 
ven millions, by the deficiencies of her Allies: That the States-General 


t from were frequently deficient two thirds of their quota of ſhipping; and 
ons of that in the Netherlands they were deficient 20,000 men, and had with- 
"Trench drawn almot all their forces from Spain : That the Auſtrians, whom 
* it concerned moſt, had but one regiment there; whereas the Britith 
I Sp maintained 60,000 men in Spain and Portugal, and the charges of ſhip- 
tinues ping for that ſervice amounted to 8,000,000 l. Sterling; and that Bri- 
5 tain had expended above her quota in this war 19,q00,090 I.; all which 
je, the the late miniſtry connived at, and, in many inſtances, contrived and en- 
loved couraged upon private views. . 
int March 17.] A proclamation was iſſued, offering a reward of fool. 
Sas to any one that ſhould diſcover a Mohawk, one of the gentlemen fo call- 
za. ho infeſted the ſtreets of London this ſpring, and diverted them- 
* yy elves with pinking, that is, maiming and wounding people in the ſtreet 
pat as with their drawn ſwords. A nephew of Prince Eugene's, it is ſaid, 
PE: 1 one of them, who had his brains beat out by a chairman with his 
pole, 
ardyle, 


the room of the Duke of Marlborough, declared to Prince Eugene, that 
her Majeſty, having a near proſpect of peace, had given him orders not 
* to act offenſively. 
N. bs June 6.] The _ communicated the terms of peace to the par- 
** lament; whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Britain, and 
pril Hudſon's bay, were yielded to Great Britain; and Gibraltar, and the 
acretar} land of Minorca, with Port Mahon, were confirmed to this crown. 
hay th both the Lords and Commgbs thereupon aſſured her Majeſty, that they 
my relied entirely on her wiſdom to finiſh the great work of peace which 
ite had entered upon, 
wit The French having agreed to deliver up Dunkirk to the Britiſh forces, 
_ F Brigadier Hill was ſent from England, with 4000 men, to take poſſeſ- 
French lion of it ; which he did on the 7th of Jaly 1712. | 
July 5.] Prince Eugene, with the forces of the Allies, and the 
rs th Britiſh mercenaries, ſeparating trom the Duke of Ormond's army, the 
\ a wh uke cauſed a ceflation of arms between Great Britain and France to 
taken 4 y proclaimed in his camp the next day; as the French general, Mar- 
cri. al Villars, did in his camp at the fame time; and the Duke of Or- 
al thei nond detached a body of troops to reinforce the garriſon of Dunkirk. 
e be ful 19.] Marſhal Villars attacked the Earl of Albemarle, who com- 
Hand manded a detachment of Prince Eugene's army, which he defeated, 
and {el and took the Earl priſoner, with 3000 of his men. He afterwards took 
Marchiennes, where the Allies had laid up vaſt magazines, and made 
be garriſon priſoners of war, He alſo took Douay and Queſnoy, * 
U 3 | eir 


Prince 


The Duke of Ormond, who was conſtituted general in Flanders, in 
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their garriſons; which completed the number of forty battalions the 
9 had taken or deſtroyed ſince the defeat at Denain on the 10th 
of July. | | ie 

Mars} 30. 1713.] The peace was ſigned at Utrecht by the mi. 
niſters of Great Britain and France, and by the reſt of the alles, except 
the Emperor and Empire, 

The Scots being uneaſy at the extending the malt-tax to Scotland, a 
well as at the judgement of the houſe of Peers in prejudice of their 
peerage, demanded a diſſolution of the union; which being put to the 
vote in the houſe of Lords, it was carried againſt diſſolving the union of 
the two kingdoms but by four voices. 

Upon evacuating Catalonia by the allies, the Catalans poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Barcelona, and declared war againſt their ſovereign Ring 
Philip, rejecting the indemnity procured for them by the Queen of 
Great Britain, 


July 13.] The treaty of peace was ſigned between Great Britain 


and Spain. 


The principal articles of peace between Great Britain and France 


were, That the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ſhould take place in the former; 
that France and Spain {ſhould never be ſubject to the ſame ſovereign; 
that Dunkirk ſhould be demolithed ; that Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New Britain, Hudſon's bay, and the French part of the iſland of St 
Chriſtopher's, ſhould be yielded to Great Britain; and that a juſt and 
reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhould be given to all the allies. 

The chief articles between France and Savoy were, That the iſland 
of Sicily thould be afligned to the Duke of Savoy, with the title of 
King ; that France ſhould give the Duke of Savoy a ſufficient barrier; 
and that, on failure of iſſue of King Philip, the Duke ſhould ſucceed ty 
the crown of Spain, 

To the Dutch, France yielded up Luxemburg, Namur, Charleroy, 
Menin, Tournay, Furnes, Fort Knoque, Loo, Dixmude, and Y pres, 


for their barrier; and the Dutch reſtored Liſle, Aire, Bethune, and 


St Venant, to France. The Queen of Great Britain prevailed on 

Lewis XIV. to releaſe all the Proteſtants on board the gallies, on con- 

dition they tranſported themſclves out of his dominions. 
A complaint being made to the Commons, of a pamphlet in- 


titled, The Cri/ir, (of which Mr Steele acknowledged himſelf the au · 


thor), they voted it to be a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, highly Te- 
flecting on her Majeſty, the nobility, clergy, gentry, and univerſities, 
maliciouſly inſinuating, that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger; 
and that Richard Steele, the author, ſhould be expelled the houſe. 

Baron Schutz, miniſter from Hanover, demanded of the 
Chancellor a writ for ſummoning the Electoral Prince, as Duke of 
Cambridge, to the Houſe of Lords; and her Majeſty gave directions for 
iſſuing the writ, but reſented the demand fo highly, that {ke forbid the 
Baron the court, 1 

Both houſes of parliament addreſſed her Majeſty at this time, ex 
preſſing the juſt ſenſe they had of her Majeſty's goodneſs, in delivering 
them, by a ſafe, honourable, and advantageous peace, from the heav) 
burden of a conſuming land-war, unequally carried on, and become at 
laſt impracticable. | i 

May 28. 1714.] The Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs and Duchels 
dowager of Hanover, died, in the 84th year of her age, An 
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Aug. 1.] Queen Anne died, in the goth year of her age, and the 
73th of ber reign, being the ſecond daughter of James Duke of York, 
(afterwards King James II.), by his firſt wife, the Lady Anne Hyde, 
daughter of the Ear of Clarendon, She left no iſſue, her ſon, the 
Duke of Glouceſter, having died in 1699, as formerly taken notice of. 

Aug. I.] George I. Duke of Brun wick-Lunenburg, and Elector of 
Hanover, ſucceeded to the crown of Great Britain, by virtue of ſeveral 
tatutes for ſecuring the Proteſtant ſuoceſſiom; being grandſon of the 
Princeſs Eliſabeth Stuart, daughter of James I. and conſequently the 
next Proteſtant heir, if no act of ſettlement had been made; and as 
ſuch was univerfally acknowledged on the death of Queen Anne. Not 
one Proteſtant oppoſed the ſucceſſion; nor was any deſign formed in 
favour of the pretender until the following year. 

The Commons voted the King the ſame revenue the late Queen had, 
and paſſed an act for that purpoſe ; on the preſenting whereof, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, the Speaker, declared, That the Commons could not 
enter upon a work more pleaſing to themſelves, than the providing a 
ſuiicient revenue for his Majeſty, in order to make his reign as eaſy and 
proſperous as the beginning of it had been ſecure and undiſturbed, 

Sept. 18, ] The King and Prince arrived at Greenwich, and next 
day there was a great court: but the Duke of Ormond, who came to 
pay his duty among the reſt, was not ſuffered to ſee his Majeſty ; and 


it was obſerved, that all the late miniſtry were frowned upon, and 


treated as enemies to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion: nor were the Commons 
mought better of, though they had ſhewn themſelves extremely dutiful 
at his Majeſty's acceſſon, and unanimouſly agreed to ſettle a revenue on 
kim equal to that of the late Queen's. A proclamation was iſſued for 


diſolving that parliament, his Majeſty not vouchſafing them the ho- 
nour of meeting them once. It is not much to be doubted, but the mi- 


niltey which the Lord Oxford had ſupplanted, had repreſented all their 
enemies as his Majeſty's. enemies, and were determined to have their 
heads, This made the people apprehenſive that there was a deſign to 
make an alteratiqn in the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution ; and that might be 
the occaſion of ſome riots, which happened, and of demoliſhing two or 
three mceting-houſes, A pamphlet was publiſhed at this time, dire&- 
ly charging the Whigs with a deſign of deſtroying the conſtitution both 
in church and ſtate, and pretending to foretel,. that ſome clauſes in the 
at of ſettlement would ſoon be repealed, In the mean time, a proclama- 
non was publiſhed for a new parliament to meet; and the people were 
directed to chuſe ſuch perſons as had ſhewn the greateſt firmneſs to the 
Proteitant ſucceſſion, when it was in danger; his Majeſty being perſua- 
ced, that the late Queen, as well as her late miniſtry, were engaged 
la delign to bring in the pretender ; though this is generally ſuppo- 
«ito have been an artifice of the Whigs to get into power, and keep 
their enemies out. of the adminiſtration. Had his Majeſty been pleaſed 
o have encouraged ail his ſubjects equally at his accetlion, the pretend 
ers name had never been mentioned. cf faves 

March 17. 1714-15.-] The parliament meeting, Lord Bolingbroke 
Rtznded the houſe very diligently the firſt week; but finding there was 
accign to impeach him of high treaſon, he thought fit to tranſport 
knelt to France, In a letter he left behind him, he exprelsly ſays, 
A refelution cas taken to purſue 15 to the ſcaffold, Mr Prior tougar 
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t to ſtand his ground, but was taken into cuſtody, and treated in a ye. 
ry groſs manner, | * * "54 2 09 


Dec. 


April 22.) Happened a total eclipſe of the ſun, about nine in th | 4 ag 
morning. The darkneſs was ſuch, for about three minutes, that the |) »f 


| ſtars appeared, and the birds and fowls retired to their neſts, as if f 
| had been night. 5 = 

"* The parliament having appointed a ſecret committee, of which Mp 
Robert Walpole was chairman, Mr Prior was ordered to be made clo 
priſoner ; and Mr Thomas Harley, and ſeveral more, were ordered t; 
be apprehended. Then Mr Walpole moved to impeach the Lord By. 
lingbroke of high treaſon, and Lord Coningſby moved to impeach the 
Earl of Oxford of high treaſon ; the Duke of Ormond was impeached d 


Irces, 
ark wil 
rance ; 
en tal 
hom 
auch tl 


aſon, 


| high treaſon, and the Earl of Stafford of high crimes and miſdemes Wha 

| nours : Which violent proceedings having made a great number Macy b. 
'S malecontents, the pretender began to make ſome preparations for viſt the | 
ing Britain; of which the King thought fit to acquaint the parliamen, WWnb4iſ: 

and money was immediately voted for raiſing forces to oppoſe the pati. 


tender and his adherents. A ſquadron of men ef war was ordered iy 
be equipped, and the guards encamped in Hyde Park. On the othz 
hand, the Earl of Mar retired from court into Scotland, to afſembk 
the diſcontented there; and the Duke of Ormond went oyer to Fran 
| Upon this the Duke and the Lord Bolingbroke were both attainted d 

high treaſon by act of parliament, and ſeveral perſons ſuſpected d 


2 cou 
May 
ontinu 
oner | 


The 


e peo 
1 di ſaffection, were brought up to London from all parts of the kingdom, The 
| An act alſo paſſed to ſuppreſs tumults and riots, whereby it was mai entire 
| capital not to diſperſe after a proclamation thould be read for that pu- Ari 
| poſe. Two perſons were executed on that a& at Worceſter. jobs, t 
1 On the iſt of September, N. S. 1715, died Lewis XIV. King en, 
France, in the 77th year of his age, and the 73d of his reign; u ry cc 
| was ſucceeded by his great grandſon Lewis XV.; the Duke of Orlen 1717 
| aſſuming the regency during the King's minority. ere le 
| "Sept. 3.] The Earl of Mar, having aſſembled a body of malccon-WF: i: a 
rents at Aboyne in Scotland, proclaimed the pretender, The unnes , an 
5 ſity of Oxford choſe the Earl of Arran, brother to the Duke of O ondir 
© mond, their chancellor, in oppoſition to the Prince of Wales, whe «i . 
15 fered himſelf a candidate. 5 I enon. 
| Six members of the Commons were apprehended, on ſuſpicion Mar 
| diſaffection, with leave of the houſe. | CE : reven 
1 Mr Foſter having accepted a commiſſion from the pretender to be g ''-: 
; neral, aſſembled the diſaffected in Northumberland in the beginning ent 
October, and was joined by General Mackintoſh, and ſeveral Scot! a {; 
f noblemen, with ſome hundreds of highlanders ; but marching to My": 
* ſton in Lancaſhire, they were ſurrounded by the King's forers, ic ower 
| after a ſhort reſiſtance, ſurrendered, (Nov. 13.) priſoners at diſce eache 
tion. Among the priſoners were, Mr Foſter the general, the Eu 4 : 
| Derwentwater, Lord Widdrington ; the Earls of Nithſdale, Winm & of 
| and Carnwath ; Lord Viſcount Kenmure, and the Lord Nairne; co. 
ö about 70 Engliſh gentlemen, and 140 Scotch officers and gentlemet. me fe 
f \ « Nev. 13. 1715.] A battle was fought between the Duke of A ed ou 
i and the Earl of Mar, at Sheriffmuir, between Perth and Stirling; ple 
| left wing of each army being beaten, both retired to their reſpes * 
| ww | 1 . "I ec, 


| * OE 


the 
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l The oaths were tendered to all people in England at 


ö 4 ve. * , 2 . 8 
— lis time, and thoſe who refuſed them were committed to priſon, 


in the Nec. 25.] The pretender landed at Peterhead in Scotland on the 
at Nh of December; but Lord Cadogan being ſent down with a body of 
s if eco, and joined by the Dutch auxiliaries, he was obliged to reim- 


ek with the Earl of Mar about a month afterwards, and returned to 


ch M uce; whereupon the rebels diſperſed, and the prifoners that had 
e cen taken were tried, and great numbers of them executed; amon 

red to dom were the Lord Derwentwater and the Lord Kenmure, But 
ed Bo- uch the greateſt part of the priſoners periſh2d by the ſeverity of the 


ich the 


aſon, it being one of the longeſt and hardeit froſts we had known for 


ched dy years. | 

demes- What contributed moſt to the pretender's ill ſucceſs was the inti- 
ber d aey between King George and the Duke of Orleans, regent of France 
Ir vit. the minority of Lewis XV.; the regent himſelf declaring to our 


amen Wnbaſador at the court of France, that he had prevented ſeveral em- 


he pre- MW: rkations deſigned for the pretender's ſervice, and no doubt adviſed 
ered ty e court of England of all the pretender's motions. 

e other May 7. 1716.) The triennial act was repealed, and the time of the 
fſembleMMWontinnance of the parliament extended to ſeven years, if not diſſolved 


oner by the crown, 

The guards were difperſed in ſeveral parts of the town, to prevent 
he people's wearing white roſes on the 1oth of June. | 
The King going to Hanover this ſummer, the Prince of Wales was 
onttituted guardian of the kingdom. | 

A riot happening in Saliſbury court, between the Whig and Tory 
obs, the guards were ſent to ſuppreſs it; and five of the Tories being 


France, 
nted d 
ted d 
ingdom, 
as made 
tat put: 


King den, were convicted and executed on the riot · act, at the end of Saliſ- 
gu; ury court in Fleet-ſtreet, on the 22d of September. 
Orlem 717] Count Gyllemberg, the Swediſh envoy, and his papers, 


ere ſeized in the month of January, on account of his being concern- 
din a conſpiracy againſt the government, Sir Jacob Bancks, Mr Cæ- 
*, and others, were taken into cultody, on ſuſpicion of their corre- 
onding with the envoy. | 

Feb, 6.) The regent of France compelled the pretender to quit A- 
gnon, and remove to Italy about the ſame time. 

March 25.] A ſquadron of men of war was ſent to the Baltic, to 
revent an invaſion from Sweden, as was given out. | 


malecot- 
e univer 
> of Or 

who 0 


ſpicio d 


to be e .] The lower houſe of convocation having drawn up a re- 
innig A relenration againſt Dr Hoadley, Biſhop of Bangor, were prorogued 
al Seot a ſpecial order from court, and have never been ſuffered to do bu- 
g to Pre nels fimcee, The Earl of Oxford, having lain near three years in the 
es, Mer, moved to be brought to his trial; and the Commons, who im- 
at diſegerched him, not appearing to proſecute him, he was acquitted. 

he Earl Og At the conclufion of this ſeſſion of parliament was paſſed a general 
„Wim £ of pardon, out of which were excepted the Earl of Oxford, Lord 
rne; Wogercourt, Mr Prior, Mr Thomas Harley, Mr Arthur Moore, and 


tlemen, 
ling; 
reſpec 


me few more. Two hundred of the Preſton priſoners were diſchar- 
i out of the caſtle at Cheſter by this act; but moſt of them had been 
Apples firſt, by the hardſhips they endured in the preceding hard 


Inter. 


iy 4. Mr Shippen, member of parliament for Saltaſh, was ſent 
the Tower, for laying, that a paragraph in the King's ſpeech ſeem- 


1 
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ed calculated for the meridian of Germany, rather than for Gree 
Britain; and that it was a great misfortune the King was a ſtrangers 
our language and conſtitution. | | ER 
A petition of the commiſſioners for building fifty new churehes, w 
preſented to the Commons, praying the duties appropriated for hui 


- 


Fered 
om t! 


Jan: 


ondo! 


ing the ſaid churches, might not be applied to the rebuilding old ones 90 l. 
but the petition was rejected. | un, 
James Sheppard, a young lad, looking upon it as a meritorious I ri 


er C3 
And 
own « 
al fro 
e Ex 
Upor 
uth-1 
jptio1 


to kill the King, had declared his intention of doing it; and, beiy 
thereupon convicted of high treaſon, continued in the ſame ſentimey 
at his execution. 3 
The pretender married the Princeſs Sobieſki, grand - daughter 
| John Sobieſki late King of Poland, about this time; but the Lady m 
ſeized, by the Emperor's order, at Inſpruck, in her way to Italy, a 
| kept priſoner there, till ſhe found means to make her eſcape. _ 
The quadruple alliance againſt Spain, by Great Britain, Germay 


France, and the States, was concluded about this time. l yo, Al 
Dec. 16.] A declaration of war was publiſhed againſt Spain. ty 
March 19. 1717-18.) A ſurpriſing meteor was ſeen about nine x ** 

Je dire 


night; being a globe of fire, equal, in dimenſions and brightneſß, 
the ſun, and illuminating the whole region. It diſappeared m half 
minute; but the ſtreams of light which iſſued from it, continued 
quarter of an hour. ES 
The Spaniards invading Sardinia and Sicily, Sir George Byng « 
gaged their fleet near Syracuſe, and took and deſtroyed ſeveral of they 


t ev 
doo l. 
olt ; | 
mult 
ey ha 


| men of war, | Ab 

| 1719.] Great Britain, the Emperor, and France, all declaring m - thi 

'F; againſt Spain, the pretender went to Madrid, where he was treated ili ulit 
| King of Great Britain; and the Spaniards landed 300 men in Scotland 3 

and joined the highlanders; but coming to an engagement with Ki Tho 

George's forces, (June 10.), they were defeated, and the Spanian a 

ſurrendered prifoners at diſcretion. On the other hand, the Lon 3 

Cobham made a deſcent at Vigo in Spain, and the town and caſtle ſ nd 

rendering, he found a great quantity of ſmall-arms provided the E” . 

| which he brought to England, The French at the ſame time ima 1 z 
1 Spain on the fide of Guipuſcoa, and the Imperialiſts were traniportd . 
1 into Sicily by the Britiſh fleet, to oppoſe the Spaniards, who had mat lee 5 
| theraſelves maſters of great part of that iſland, as well as of Sara 5. 

| but the Spaniards, finding themſelves overpowered, agreed to deln « - 

| Th. 8 > N . 7 eat 

6 up Sardinia and Sicily again; and the French withdrawing theu Robe: 

cas from Spain, a period was put to this war, wetice 

ö John Matthews, a young lad, was convicted of printing a treaſom 3 

ble paper, intitled, Vox populi vox Dei; wherein it was declared, Ti Mm Fr 

a majority of the people deſiring a change of government, it was u . 

| ful to endeavour it upon Whig principles, He was executed at Tybu 10 8 

ö on the 6th of November. | | | | wr 

} The court of Ruſſia publiſhed a memorial the latter end of ; om 

| year, complaining, that the King of Great Britain bad entered into ates « 

; alliance with her enemies the Swedes, and had ſent a fleet of m h 

| war into the Baltic to their aſſiſtance. To which the Britiſh cout diſab 

plied, That Ruſſia was in a conſederacy with the pretender; and, | parlia 

induce the Swedes to make a ſeparate peace with Ruſſia, the 97 ne 


V firſt 


. 


* 
* * 
5 
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ered the Swedes to aſſiſt them in recovering Bremen and Verden 
'm the Elector of Hanover. 5 | a 
January 11. 17 19-20. ] The highways and ſtreets in and about 
enden, being much infeſted with robbers at this time, a reward of 
ol. was offered for taking any ſuch robber within five miles of the 
un, and a pardon to any one that ſhould diſcover his accomplices. 
April .] An act paſſed to enable the South · ſea company to increaſe 
ir capital ſtock, by redeeming the public debts. 
and another act for ſecuring the dependence of Ireland upon the 
wn of Great Britain; and it was declared, that it was lawful to ap- 
al from the courts of Ireland to thoſe of England, and particularly to 
e Exglith houſe of Peers. | : | 
Upon paſling the aboveſaid act, for redeeming the public debts, the 
ath-ſea ſtock roſe to 310 per cent. and on the 28th of April a ſub- 
iption was opened at 400, and by the 2d of June the ſtock roſe to 
o, and upwards ; but the King going over to Hanover on the 15th of 
Ine, and many of the courtiers that went with him, and others, with- 
awing their money out of the ſtocks, they began to fall. However, 
e directors engaging to make very large dividends, and declaring, 
t every 100 l. original ſtock would yield 501. per annum, it roſe to 
p00 l. afterwards, and continued near that price to the end of July al- 
ot; but before the end of September the ſtock fell to 150 l. where - 
multitudes of people were ruined, who had laid out all the money 
ey had, and all they could borrow, and a great many all the money 
ey were intruſted with, to buy ſtock at 8 or 900 J. for every 1001. 
d though the directors only were puniſhed for abuſing the people's 
edulity, they ſaid, in their defence, that the courtiers compelled 
en to proceed in the manner they did, and that many of them made 
ich Ku ©, greater fortunes than any of the directors. 
he Miſſiſippi company, erected in France by Mr Law the year 


3 1 fore, was much ſuch another bubble; and there, it is evident, the 
Alle f urt cheated their ſubjects of a great many millions; and it was with 
8 ieulty they protected Mr Law, the projector of it, from being pul- 
* ** n pieces: but that worthy gentleman afterwards returned to Lon- 


there he was mightily careſſed, after he had ruined millions of 
1ad mad * ; the greateſt criminals being uſually fartheſt out of the reach of 
ice. 5 
3 The powers that lately invaded Spain, held a congreſs at Cambray, 
ther! treat of a general peace, in October 1720. | 

| Nobert Lowther, Eſq; was taken into cuſtody for the tyranny and 
ortions he had been guilty of in his government of Barbadoes. His 
e appeared fo black, that the attorney-general, one of his counſel, 
vas led to plead for him. | 

II. 22, 1720-21.] Mr Knight, caſhier of the South-ſea company, 

iconding, moſt of the directors were taken into cuſtody. | 


id of an act paſſed for raiſing money upon the eſtates of the late South-ſea 
ed into | Kors, their caſhier, deputy-cathier, and accountant, and on the 
F ma © of John Aiſlabie and James Craggs ſenior, towards making 


od 


the great loſs and damage ſuſtained by the ſaid company, and 


N ad 1 them to hold any office or place of truſt, or to ſit or vote 
Czar [iament, ; 
q In the month of Auguſt, the experiment of inoculating the ſmall pax 


Þ firſt tried u pon ſeyeral condemned criminals with ſucceſs, 7 
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ꝓroteſts. 


ſon; the principal overt act being his publiſhing the pretender's dec 


g 
: 
N 4 
e 
| 
| 
{ 
f 


! 
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Fan. 25. 121-22.] The queſtion being put in the houſe of pe 
That the act of ſettlement was broken, by ſending ſquadrons into 
Baltic, it paſſed in the negative: whereupon twenty Lords entered ths 


Sept. 
Tood's 
Feb.“ 
idge. 
llege , 
rlity | 
Marc 
point 
ſt ſert 
hich « 
eaſurt 
May 
point 
then 
Dec. 
50, O00 
Voinir 


June 13.] A patent paſſed the ſeals for granting the governny 
and property of the iſlands of St Vincent and St Lucia in America; 
the Duke of Montague; but the planters he ſent over thither were 
ven from thence by the French of Martinico, which the court of 
Britain did not ſeem to reſent. 

June 16.] The Moſt Noble John Churchill, Duke of Marlboro 
died at Windfor, in the 74th year of his age. He loſt his ſenſes fv 
years before. 

Sept. 1. ] The Emperor granted a patent for eſtabliſhing an Ex 
India company at Oſtend in Flanders. 

Oct. 17.] Chriſtopher Layer being committed for high treaſoq, j 
conſpiring to depoſe his Majeſty, the Habeas corpus att was ſuſpend 
and the Biſhop of Rocheſter, Lords North and Grey, and the Ear 
Orrery, were apprehended on ſuſpicion of being in the plot; the Di 
of Norfolk allo was committed to the Tower, as was George Kelh 
Mr Layer moved to have his irons taken off, at his arraignment at t 
King's-bench bar; but this was refuſed. 

Mop. 21.] Chriſtopher Layer was tried, and convicted of high ti 


ration, He moved in arreſt of judgement, That the treaſonable warl 
in the declaration ought to have been recited ; but it was determined. 
the court, that it was ſufficient to give the ſenſe or ſubſtance of f 
treaſonable words. 

Fan. 1722-3.] A patent was granted to William Wood, Eſq i 
coining halfpence and farthings for Ireland, and alſo halfpence and m 
pences for the plantations in America, 

March 11.] The Githop of Rocheſter and George Kelly were vt 
guilty of the treaſonable conſpiracy with Layer, by the Commons. 

April.] A pardon was granted to Henry St John, late Viſcounth 
lingbroke, 

May 17.] Chriſtopher Layer, Eſq; was executed at Tyburn. 

May 27.] An a@ paſſed for ſuppreſling a pretended privileged pl 
called the Mint, in Southwark, i, 8 debtors uſed to bid dehanre 
their creditors, 

Several acts paſſed to inflict pains and penalties on John Pluult 
George Kelly, and Francis Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter. f 

The confeſſion of one Neynoe, who was dead, was read as evide 
againſt them, though it was neither ſigned nor ſworn to by the ded 
ſed. | 

The ſentence againſt the Biſhop of Rocheſter was, That he thol 
be deprived of all his offices, dignities, promotions, and benefices 
cleſiaſtical, and be for ever rendered incapable of any; and {houk 
for ever baniſhed; and, if he returned, thould be adjudged guilf 
telony without benefit of clergy. Plunket and Kelly were to be i 
toned during pleaſure, | 

Sept. 12.] Mr Seabright, Mr Mompeſſon, Mr Davis, Mr 19 
and another, were robbed and murdered ſeven miles beyond Calas 
their way ta Paris. | x 
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875. 21.] The parliament of Ireland addreſſed his Majeſty againſt 
Tood's halfpence. | | + 4 | 
Feb, 7.1723 -4.] A mandate was ſent down to the univerſity of Cam- 
doe, by the king's-bench, to reſtore Mr Bentley, maſter of Trinity- 
lege, to all his degrees, of which he had been deprived by that uni- 
city for contempt of their authority. 
March 20.] Twenty-four fellows of Oxford and Cambridge were 
pointed by his Majeſty to preach at Whitehall in their turns ; the 
t ſermon to be on Eaſter Sunday, 1724, being the 5th of April, for 
ch each of them was ordered a ſalary of 30 l. per annum during 
aſure. | 
May 16.] Two profeſſors of modern hiſtory and languages were 
pointed by his Majeſty to read lectures in the univerſities, and each 
them has received 300 I. per annum ever ſince. 
Dec. 27.] Thomas Guy, Eſq; formerly a bookſeller, left near 
0,000 |, to erect and endow an hoſpital for incurables in Southwark, 


boroug 
nſes ! x 


an EA 


eaſon, 


* Joining to St Thomas's. 

arl 4 Jan, 21. 1724” 5.] The Right Hon, Edward Howard Earl of Suf- 

oe Kh , was committed to the Tower by the houſe of Peers, for granting 
| 


itten protections; and Matthew Cater, his gentleman, was com- 
tec to Newgate, for procuring and ſelling ſuch written protections, 
April 30.) A treaty of peace was concluded between the Emperor 
d Spain, called, The Vienna treaty ; whereby they confirmed to each 
er the Spaniſh territories in their reſpective poſſeſſions, and formed a 
fenſive alliance, | | 
May 6.] Thomas Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor of England, 
ing charged with ſelling the offices of maſters in chancery, at extra- 
rant rates, and conniving at the maſters embezzling the ſuitors mo- 
y, to a very great value, anſwered, It was what his predeceſſors had 
ne before him; to which ſo little regard was given, that the houſe 
Peers adjudged him to pay a fine of 30,000 l. and ſtand committed 
it was paid; nor was there one diflenting voice to this ſentence. 
An act paſſed to enable the late Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, and his 
le, to enjoy the paternal eſtate of the family. | ; 
May 24.] Jonathan Wild, the infamous thief-taker, was convicted 
receiving ſtolen goods, and executed, | 
May 27.] The order of Knights of the Bath being revived at 
time, Duke William was made the firſt knight, and the Duke of 
ntague conſtituted grand maſter. Their number is thirty-eight, in- 
ing the ſovereign and grand maſter, | 
June 24.] A patent paſſed for erecting a college in the iſland of Ber- 
hed Idas in America. 
; A tumult happened at Glaſgow on the account of the malt - act; and 
 r10ters being encouraged by the magiſtrates, they were apprehend- 
and ſent priſoners to Edinburgh by General Wade; where the 
iltrates were met by the citizens of Edinburgh, and caxęſſed as ſo 
ay patriots ; and the government thought fit to releaſe them after a 
t confinement. | 
#t,3.] Atreaty of alliance was concluded between the Kings of 
Tor. WW Britain, France, and Pruſſia, with an intent to prevent the ill ef- 
d Calit s of the treaty of Vienna, as it was ſaid, and obtained the name of 
| anover treaty, : 
[7 rung ſavage, bred in the foreſts of Hanover, and uſed to walk 
upon 


ent at ti 


high try 
T's dec 
ble war 
rmined! 


ce of f 


, Eſq; { 
e and t 


t he lu 
zeneficest 
| ſhould 
ed guilt 
to be im 


upon all four, and eat the ſame food as his fellow-brates did, 
bout this time, preſented to his Majeſty, and brought to England 
N March 11. 1725-6.] Richard Hampden, 'Eſq; treaſurer to they 
j vy, having trafficked with the public money in the South-fez 
(1720), loſt near 100,000 1. of it. 5 
March 18.] Satisfaction was given to Daniel Campbell, EI 
| the loſſes he had ſuſtained by the rioters at Glaſgow, amauatin 
I! 4000 l. | E7 
| þ The South-ſea company equipped twenty-four ſhips, and ſent i 
to fiſh for whales in Greenland. | | 
April.) A ſquadron of ſeven men of war, commanded by Adu 
Hoſier, was ordered to lie before Porto-Bello in America. 
Sir Charles Wager, being ſent into the Baltic to defend the Sys 
and Danes againſt the Ruſſians, arrived at Copenhagen. 
The Duke de Riperda, a Dutchman, prime miniſter of Spain, f 
ling under the diſpleaſure of that court, to eſcape their reſentag 
1 took refuge in the houſe of Mr Stanhope, the Engliſh ambaſſadg 
Madrid, from whence he was taken by force; which occaſioned af 
þ ference between the courts of Great Britain and Spain, | 
| May.] An act paſſed for lodging the money of the ſuitors in chal 
ry in the bank. | | 
q July 10.] John Henley, M. A. procured a licence from the qua 
N ſeſſions, to ſet up a conventicle or oratory, and threw off his gown, 
\ Aug. 17.] Sir John Jennings, being ſent with a ſquadron of ma 
F war to lie upon the coaſt of Spain, the Spaniards, by their memany 
1 demanded the reaſon oſ it. f 8 
The Eaſt - India company obtained charters of incorporation ſot 
towns of Bombay, Madras, and Fort William, in India. | 
The Princefs Sophia Dorothy, conſort of King George I, by wh 
he obtained the inheritance of the duchies of Zell and Lunenbug, 
at the caſtle of Ahlen in the electorate of Hanover, where ſhe had 
confined many years, on ſuſpicion of ſome gallantries with Count 
ningſmark. | | 
$ he Swedes, acceding to the treaty af Hanover, had a penſa 
$0,000 1. per annum granted them. | 
The court of Spain demanding Gibraltar to be delivered up, 
virtue of a promiſe made them by King George, as Was pretepdebi 
the refuſal of the court of Great Britain to comply with it, orders 
the effects of the Engliſh merchants in Spain to be feed, 
(May 20. 1727) laid fiege to Gibraltar; but preliminaries for a gl 
ral pacification were concluded at Paris, between Great Brita 
the States-General on one part, and the Emperor and Spam Ml 
other ; whereby it was agreed, that the commerce of the Oſtend 
pany with India ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven years, that all print 
of commerce ſhould be reſtored, that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, aw! 
{ſquadrons of men of war return home, | 5 ll 
The King embarked for Hanover the zd of June, but died i 
night of the roth at Oſnabrug, on his journey thither, in the buch 
of his age, and 13th of his reign; leaving mo other iſſue but ln 
Majeſty King George II. and the late Queen of Pruſſia. 
Fiune 11. 1727. ] His late Majeſty King George II. ſueceeded i 
father; but King George I, dying abroad, he was not proclaimed 
the 15th, | | | 
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dir Robert Walpole was made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and 
the poſt of prime miniſter in moſt part of this, as well as in the 
ing reign, 

0 ) ft was reſolyed by the Commons, in the firlt ſeſſion of 
rament of this reign, That the entire revenues of the civil liſt 
hich produced 100,000 I. per annum, above the ſum of 700, ooo 1. 
med to George I.) ſhould be ſettled on his late Majeſty for life; 
1 four days after they reſolved, That a revenue of 100, ooo l. per 
am ſhould be ſettled on her Majeſty Queen Caroline during her life, 
af ſhe ſhonld furvive the King. By which Sir Robert, who was the 
® mover of theſe ſnpplies, recovered and eſtabliſhed himſelf in the 
A favour, which he ſeemed once to have loft, 
Admiral Hofter died, while he lay on board his ſhip before Porto- 
lo, on the 23d of Auguft this year. 

he courts of France and Spain «ry perfectly reconciled at this 
te, and entered into the ſtricteſt alliance: an union that has proved 
ach worſe conſequence to Great Britain, than the alliance between 
courts of Vienna and Madrid, which we ſeemed to dread ſo much. 
e might have made a perfect ſeparation between the crowns of France 
d Spain, and made Spain our own for ever, when ſhe was fo tho- 
ghly provoked by the court of France, in ſending back the Infanta 
een to Madrid; but that critical hour was unhappily loſt, when we 
ned with France to invade the Spaniſh dominions. 
pril 1123. ] The pretiminaries between Great Britain and Spain 
ng ſettled, the ſiege of Gibraltar was raiſed; and the miniſters of 
ſe powers reſorted to Soiffons in France, in order to conclude a de- 
tive treaty by the mediation of France: 
May.} Vice-Admiral Hopſon, who commanded the ſquadron before 
to- Bello after Hofier, died there alſo on board his ſhip. The fleet 
| her men twice over, and the ſhips were eaten through by the 
rm, and forced to be rebuilt at their return to England. | 
be parliament enabled the King to purchaſe the plantations of Ca- 
na of the proprietors about this time. | Tg Ws. 
The congreſs of Soiſſons met on the 14th of May. | | 
The aſſembly of the Maffachuſets colony in New England refuſed, 
thus time, to ſettle a revenue upon their governor, as the court of 
gland required, and ſtill perſiſt in their refuſal, 
Ur Berkeley, Dean of Derry, ſet fail for Bermudas, in order to ere& 
ollege there for the inſtruction of the Indians; but being carried to 
England by an ignorant pilot, he dropped his deſign, and return- 
to Ireland, where he was advanced to a biſhoprick. „ 
Prince Frederick arrived at St James's from Hanover this winter, and 
Royal Highneſs was created Prince of Wales the gth of January. 
March 18.) His late Majeſty's letter to the King of Spain, exprefling 
readineſs to reſtore Gibraltar, if the parliament would conſent to it, 
read in the houſe of Peers: whereupon it was moved to addreſs 
Majeſty, that, in the preſent treaty, the King of Spain might be 
* to renounce all claim and pretenſions to Gibraltar and the iſland 
2 in plain and ſtrong terms; but the motion was then re- 
729. ] However, on the 25th of March both houſes addreſſed his 
jelty, that he would take effectual care, in the preſent treaty, to 
eve his undoubted right to Gibraltar and the ifland of Minorca. , 
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April 3z.] The Duke of Wharton, reſiding in Spain, and report 
to have been in the enemy's army before Gibraltar, was proclaiined 
traitor. oy 39 

An act paſſed for eſtabliſhing an agreement with ſeven of the Log 
proprietors of Caroliaa, for the ſurrender of their titles and intereſt þ 
that province to the King. 8 „ 
Seßt. 1.] Sir Richard Steele died: He publiſhed the Tatlers, Sper 
tators, and Guardians, and was the author of ſome of them, ben 
aſſiſted by the moſt celebrated wits of the age, and particularly by U 
Addiſon. He was ſecretary to the Lord Cutts, who gave him a Captain 
commiſſion : and he afterwards made his fortune by marrying a Wed 
lady, who had an eſtate of 6 or 700 1. per annum, but always lived z 
bove it. He was member of parliament for Stockbridge, 

Oct. 28.] A peace was concluded at Seville in Spain, on the gth d 
November N. S. between Great Britain, France, and Spain; wherehyi 
was agreed, That commiſſaries ſhould be appointed to determine why 
{hips and effects had been taken on either fide at ſea ; and that Spay 


thould have ſatisfaction given her for the men of war taken and deſtry 
4 


ed by Sir George Byng near Sicily, anno 1718: that Spaniſh pri 
ſhould be introduced into Leghorn, Parma, and Placentia, in 
ſecure the eventual ſucceſſion of Don Carlos, the King of Spain's { 
to Tuſcany and Parma: and the contracting parties engaged to man 
tain Don Carlos in the quiet poſſeſſion of thoſe territories, | 
December.) This month was remarkable, 1. for ſtorms; 2, for 
very ſickly time; 3. for continual rains and inundations ; 4, for fad 
a multitude of ſtreet robberies, that there was no ſtirring out in 
evening; whereupon a reward of 100 l. was offered for apprehendly 
any one of them, 
July 17 30.] Six thouſand Iriſh tranſported themſelves to Penſylaz 
tus your: | | 5 
Five Indian Kings or chiefs arrived in Odtober, and made great pm 
feſſions of their loyalty to his Majeſty. 
Rich diamond mines were diſcovered by the Portugueſe in Braziltay 
year. : bunt 
March 1731. ] The criminal converſation of Father Gerrard, refurd 
the Jeſuits at Thoulon, with Kitty Cadiere, when ſhe came to conle 
ſion, was the general diſcourſe of Europe at this time. The F he 
was condemned to be burnt, but made his eſcape. : | 
Oct.] The Britiſh fleet joined the Spaniards, and convoyed fix thi 
ſand of the Spaniſh troops to Tuſcany in Italy, to ſecure that dudf 
and Parma to Don Carlos. Py 
Jan. 11.] The Pragmatic Sanction, being the ſettlement df W 
territories of Auſtria on the Emperor's female iſſue, was co N 
the diet of the Empire; when the electors of Bavaria, Saxony, and] 
latine, proteſted againſt it. | 
Oct. 13. 1132.) His Majeſty granted a commiſſion to the Lork! 
the Admiralty, impowering them to ere& a corporation for dhe ral 
of poor widows ot ſca-officers, and gave ten thouſand pounds to 
It. | Þ 
Nov. 8.] James Oglethorpe, Eſqz embarked at Graveſend, vithk 
veral families, in order to people Georgia, ſouth of Carolina. | 
December.] Richard Norton of Hampſſüre, Eſq; left his real r m 


g 6000 1. per annum, and a perſonal eſtate of 60, h I. to be diſpoſed 
0 charitable uſes by the parliament. EE: $435 4 | 
January. ] This was a very ſickly time in London; there died 1500 
in one week, viz. between the 23d and zoth of January, of a headach 
fever. Nt | | 
13 This month King George II. received the inveſtiture of 


Spet e Bremen and Verden from the mperor Charles VI. ä 

being March 14. ] The exciſe - ſcheme, as it was called, was introduced in- 
by Mr o the Houſe of Commons, and carried 236 againſt 200, at the firſt 
Ptain'; eading. This was a bill for granting an inland duty upon tobacco, 
Wea pat many petitions were preſented to the houſe againſt it, that it was 
ived 1 oaged proper to put off the ſecond reading for two months; and ſo the 


bill dropt. 

2 8 Upon his Majeſty's acquainting the Commons he was about 
o marry the Princeſs Royal to the Prince of Orange, they voted her a 
ortune of eighty thoufand pounds. 


it Span May.] After a long diſpute between the Sugar colonies and the 
deln lorthern colonies in America, about trading with the French fu 

rarriſons olonies, an act was made for encouraging the trade of the Britiſh ſu- 
[taly, 1 par colonies, by laying high duties on the produce of the foreign ſugar 


olonies imported into the northern Britiſh colonies, 
| March 14.) The Prince of Orange's marriage with the Princeſs 
Royal was celebrated in the French chapel at St James's. | 
April 3. 1734. J Five thouſand pounds per annum were ſettled on the 
Princeſs of Orange for life, beſides her fortune of 80, ooo l. in money. 
June.] The Earl of Stair drew up a proteſt, on account of 
ol, Handaſide's regiment being drawn up in the Abbey cloſe at Edin- 
purgh, at the time of the election of the fixteen peers, declaring it not 
o be a free election, as they were overawed by thoſe troops. : 
Another proteſt was made by a great number of Scots peers, againſt 
lit of peers to be elected, made by the miniſter, and againſt the un- 
ue means that had been uſed to induce the peers to give their votes 
t the election. Others proteſted, that the election was void, on ac- 
ount of the undue influence that had been uſed. 
Aug. 1.] Tomo-Chichi, an Indian King of the Creeks or Apalachian 
dans, brought from Carolina by Mr Oglethorpe, had an audience of 
s Majeſty, wherein he deſired to renew the peace between his country 
nd Great Britain. | | | 
May 27. 1135.] Sir John Norris failed with a grand fleet to 
hat du bon, = protect the Portugueſe, that kingdom being invaded by the 
paniards, | 


ent of i June 24.) The court of king's-bench made a rule for a mandamus 
med ep due, requiring the vice-maſter of Trinity college in Cambridge, to 
y, aud! ad the ſentence of deprivation againſt Dr Bentley ; but the vice · ma- 


er, being a friend of the Doctor's, quitting his office, the ſentence was 
#4 3 The Doctor remained maſter of Trinity college till 
e died. 
0,13.] Mr Oglethorpe embarked for Georgia a ſecond time, and 
th him the Reverend Mr John Weſley, fellow of Lincoln college in 
Iiord; the Reverend Mr Charles Weſley, ſtudent of Chriſt-church 
lege; and the Reverend Mr Ingham, of Queen's college, as volun- 
y miſſionaries; and with them a great number of poor Engliſh fami- 
5 embarked for the ſame — | D 
2 
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Dec. 28.) The preliminary articles, concluded about this time, y 
tween the Emperor and France, (without the privity of the mariting 
powers, or even of the allies of France, the Kings of Spain and Sand 
nia) were of the following tenor: 1. That France ſhould reſtore to th 
Emperor all its conqueſts in Germany. 2. That the reverſion of the 
duchy of Tuſcany ſhould be given to the Duke of Lorrain. z. 
the Emperor ſhould enjoy the Mantuan, Parma, and the Milaneſe, es 
cept Vigevaneſco and Novara, which ſhould be given to the King 
Sardinia ; but that of Lorrain ſhould be united to France, after th 
death of King Staniſlaus, who ſhould poſſeſs that duchy for his lik 
4. That King Staniſlaus ſhould enjoy the title of King of Poland, hy 
that King Auguſtus ſhould poſſeſs that throne. 5. That Don Carl 
ſhould be acknowledged King of Naples and A and enjoy all th 
Spanith places on the coaſt of Tuſcany, with the iſland of Elbe, And 
6. That France ſhould guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. 

Feb. 16.] This being the day after the laſt full moon before thes 
quinox, there was a ſpring-tide, which exceeded near a foot and hl 
all that had been known before : in Weitminſter-hall the council wat 
carried out in boats to their coaches, | Pi 

March 24.) An act paſſed to repeal the ſtatute of 1 Jac, I, intitled 
An att againſt conjuration, witchcraft, and dealing with evil and uidi 
ſpirits; and to repeal an act paſſed in Scotland, intitled, Aue 
wwitchcrafts. | | 

April 25. 1736.] Her Highneſs the Princeſs Auguſta of Saxe-Gotly 
arrived at Greenwich, and on the 27th came to St James's : She wi 
married to the Prince of Wales the ſame evening. 

May 20.] An act paſſed this ſeſſion, ſtyled,” The Mortmain act. 

Alſo an act for building a bridge at Weſtminſter, 

June 22.] Captain Porteous, who commanded the guard at Ed 
burgh, and fired upon the people who were aſſembled to ſee the exec 
tion of a ſmuggler there, was found guilty of wilful murder. 

July 14.) When the court was fitting in Weſtminſter-hall, betyet 
one and two in the afternoon, a large bundle of brown paper was lat 
near the chancery-court, with ſeveral crackers and parcels of gu 
powder incloſed, which burſt and terrified the people that were atten 
ing the courts of chancery and king's-bench ; and the exploſion thre | 
out ſeveral printed bills, which gave notice, that this being the 17 
day of the term, the five following libels would be burnt in Weſtmaa er de 
Hall, between the hours of twelve and two, viz. the gin act, U 0 Wal 
mortmain act, the Weſtminſter-bridge act, the ſmugglers act, and WWrica 
act for borrowing 600. ooo 1. on the ſinking fund. 5 

Sept. 7. ] Porteous having been reprieved, a body of men enten 
the city of Edinburgh at — Fg ſeized on the fire arms, drums, Cc. 
longing to the city-guard, ſecured all the gates, beat an alarm, à 
marching to the priſon, ſet the door on fire, when they found d 
could not break it open, and, having dragged out ' Parteous, 
him upon a ſign- poſt; after which they returned the arms to d 
guard-houſe, and left the city. „ 3 2 

June 21. 1737. ] Two acts paſſed for diſabling Alexander Wilſon, E 

late provoſt of Edinburgh, from holding any office of magiltracy à 
dinburgh, or elſewhere in Great Britain; and for laying a 
2000 J. on the city of Edinburgh, for not preventing the murder 
ve Porteous, and puniſhing thoſe who knowingly concealed the 17 
gelers. #154 a . ng on 
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Sebt. 10.] The King ſent a meſſage from Hampton-court to the 
rince at St James's, That it was his pleaſure he (the Prince) ſhould 
ave St James's with all his family, ; i ü 
Nov, 20.] At eleven this night died Queen Caroline, of a mortifi- 
ation in her bowels, in the 55th year of her age. She was daughter 
the Marquis of Brandenburgh-Anſpach; married to the EleZoral 
Ince of Hanover on the 22d of Auguſt 1705, and crowned with his 
zeſty on the 11th of October 1727. | : 
Feb. 27.) An order iſſued from the Lord Chamberlain's office, of 
e following tenor, viz. His Majeſty having been informed, that due 
card has not been paid to his order of the 11th of September 1737, 
x5 thought fit to declare, That no perſon whatſoever, who ſhall go to 
ay their court to their Royal Highneſſes the Prince or Princeſs of 
ales, ſhall be admitted into his Majeſty's preſence at any of his Royal 
places, Grafton. 
An act alſo paſſed for bringing to juſtice the perſons concerned in the 
urder of Capt. Porteous. | 
94.30.] The French ambaſſador at Stockholm ſigned a treaty with 
e Swedith miniſter 3 whereby the French King promiſed to pay to the 
own of Sweden, during ten years, a ſubſidy of ninety thouſand livres 
annum, and Sweden promiſed not to make any treaty during that 
me, with any other power, without the conſent of France. 
Nv, J.] The definitive treaty between the Emperor and the French 
ing was ſigned at Vienna this winter; whereby France guarantied 
e Pragmatic Sanction, i. e. the poſſeſſion of all the Auſtrian domi- 
ons to the female heirs of the Emperor. 3 
The houſe of Peers addreſſed his Majeſty on the convention that had 
en made with Spain; thanking him for laying that treaty before them, 
( for his care of the true intereſts of his people; acknowledging his Ma- 
great prudence in bringing the demands of bis ſubjedts for their loſſes 
a final adjuſtment by the ſaid convention; relying on his royal wiſdom, 
it, in the treaty to be concluded in purſuance thereof, proper provi- 
Ws would be made for the redreſs of the grievances complained of; 
riicularly, that the freedam of navigation inthe American ſeas would be 
efettually ſecured, that his ſubjetts might enjoy unmoleſted, their un- 
uted right of navigating and trading from one part of the Britiſh do- 
mons to ansther, without being liable to be flopped, viſited, or ſearched : 
ey depended alſo, that, in the treaty to be concluded, the utmeff re- 
« would be had to the adjuſting the limits of his Majeſty's dominions is 
erica; and gave his Majelty the ſtrongeſt aſſurance, that in caſe 
juſt expectations ſhould not be anſwered, they would heartily and 
poully concur in ſuch meaſures as ſhould be neceſſary to vindicate his 
pjelty's honour, and preſerve - to his ſubjects the full enjoyment of 
de rights to which they were intitled by treaty and the law of na- 
8 


he affair of the convention being aſterwards debated in the houſe 
Commons, they reſolved to addreſs his Majeſty in much the ſame 
5 the Lords had done, and approve the convention: There were 
7880 preſent, and it was carried by a majority of 28, to ap- 
We Ol it. 5 — 

lay 10.) Mr Whitfield, the father of the Methodiſts, having viſit- 
de Britiſh colonics in America, and at his return preached in Scot- 
X 2. n land, 


x we ane ar” ⏑ ⏑ 
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it probably was, to expreſs his reſentment againſt Great Britain and 


land, and ſeveral remote parts of England, mates 
| „ CA don 
not ſaffered to preach any more in the e 1 » but 

June 1.) The Emperor and the French King entered into ud | 


fenſive and defenſive alliar [ | 
ance this ſummer ; the Emperor's motive 


States-General, who reſuſed to aſſiſt him lal 
| 1 in th i ; 2 
ee e ef - but ſuffered him to beads Ka 89 
inions, though they had rant! „ ore 
e e 8 y ha guarantied them to his Imperial Mt 
June 14.) An act paſſed to enable his Maj _ 
| eſty to { , 
--j F 7 RO Per annum 3 Duke of Seen n the fe i 
„and an annuity of 24,000 l. on i 4 er malt 
Mary, NY tk,” y of 24 on the Princeſſes Amelia, CuƷ.w ed 
n act paſſed for granting liberty to carry ſ | {in 
ee e poten for granny ny cry 10 
firſt to Great Britain, 7 Og countries, e Ma: 
Juguſt 1.) The Marquis de Fenelon, the French = 
Hague, at the ſame time declared, That the Kin dis mer 1 
by treaties to ſend an army to the aſſiſtance of the King of 8 ih . 
was attacked by land, and a ſquadron of men of war if * e Ki 
tacked by ſea; and therefore he muſt look upon them as Wa 
mies who were enemies to his Catholic Majeſty; and Jiffuaded t le 
States General from taking the part of Great Britain. „ N . 
To which the miniſters of the States anſwered, That they hu 75 
tins to take no part in the differences of thoſe two powers; but = 
they mult, however, ſend ſuch forces to the aſſiſtance of Great Bri ah 
as _y were obliged to do by their treaties, if they were required 115 
n ambaſſador arrived at London from France about this time, 2 = 
offered his mediation between Great Britain and Spain ; which not * 
1 N erg his maſter would aſſiſt the Spaniards 
| RE charter paſſed A "3 J 
toundling children. ads Cog aaa Bb mo * 
War was declared againſt Spai | tu 
pain on the 23d. | f 
The Lord Mayor, Micajah Pe * | 180 
; 2 in Stocks- market on the 2 "i; OT SIO of the = e 
ov. 21.] A motion being made in the houſe 77 
| ; e of Commons tou 
_— his Majeſty, never to admit of any treaty of peace with 90 3 
unleſs the acknowledgement of our natural and undoubted right wi Noo 
vigate in the American ſeas; to and from any part of his Majeltyil e K 
minions, without being ſeized, ſearched, viſited, or ftopped, ul 1 
hot pretence whatſoever, thall have been firſt obtained as a prelind 2 
> ereto, it was unanimouſly agreed to; and it was allo a ed tol een 
ood = eee of the Lords in their addreſs, which the at! 
reed to at a conference; and on "rid: ; | | 
preſented to his Majeſty, G addres = 
5 _ 25.] As ſevere a froſt as has been known began on Chrilm ry 
ee n e 2s 27g were frozen to death upon the Tn: 
| reets an ; ſever; F 
the ice on the Thames. e ww A 5 
The neceſſities of the poor and handi s 
3 : andicrafts we t, ntl d 
ws 3 4 _ at their trades this ſevere wether © > bab-t N * 
ere greate ties 888 
pt his baked, bn, .. 5 
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The froſt ſtill cating, many induſtrious labouring men were re · 
e 


but , pe „ 
| ced to ſuch want, that ſides the watermen, who met with ſeaſon- 


to e relief from the charity of merchants, and other gentlemen at the 
notinef pyal Exchange), the fiſhermen, with a Peter- boat in mourning, and 
n . labourers to bricklayers, carpenters, &c, marched in a large body 
war rough the principal ſtreets of the city, with their tools and utenſils in 
his burning, imploring ſupplies for their neceffities ; which moved 4 
AM many citizens to contribute largely to their relief, 


March 13.] Captain: Renton arrived expreſs from Admiral Vernon, 
ich advices, that the Admiral failed, on the 5th of November laſt, from 
maica towards Porto-Bello, on the iſthmus of Darien ; where he ar- 
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e plunder of the place diſtributed amongſt them. 


* . 


March 17.] Mrs Stephens reeeived the five thouſand pounds granted 
r by parliament, for communicating her medicine for the ſtone to the 
ble. | 

04, 1140.] Charles VI. Emperor of Germany, dying Oct. 20. N. S. 


ain, Ie King of Pruſſia declared he would fupport the Pragmatic Sanction, 

e wa i: thought fit however to invade the Queen of Hungary's dominions 
As his Sileſia this month. | 5 
ſuadel I Charleſtown in South America was almoſt burnt down this year; the 


mage was computed at 200,000 l. 


ey u {arc 10.] From the 10th to April 1. Admiral Vernon and Generaft 
5 3 but il entworth deſtroyed all the ſtrong forts and caſtles in the harbour of 
reat Brit rthagena, and were preparing for an attempt upon the town. 
quired, June 18, 1741. ] Capt. Wimbleton atrived expreſs, with advice, 
s time, Wat Admiral Vernon and General Wentworth had failed in their attempt 
— not WS the town of Carthagena; but that, in the courſe of that expedition, 
rds. 


ey had deſtroyed fix Spaniſh men of war, eight galleons, and ſeveral 
baller ſhips, | 3 
ful 18.) Admiral Vernon and General Wentworth made an attempt 
on the iſland of Cuba, and poſſeſſed themſelves of a fine harbour, 


hoſpital} 


the mu ich they named Cumberlund harbour: but were obliged to quit it on 
8 count of the great ſiekneſs among their men. 

ons to 888 7-5. 17.) His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales waited on his Ma- 

with a and was received in the moſt gracious and affectionate manner. 

right u r. 18, 1 42.] A treaty of mutual defence and guaranty between 

Majeſty: Gn: King of Great Britain and the King of Pruſſia, was ſigned by their 

pped, u pective miniſters, - — 3 | 

2 preimmg D. 11.] A treaty of friendſhip, union, and defenſive alliance, be- 

gree to ten the King of Great Britain and the Empreſs of Ruſſia, was ſign- 
e LW it Moſcow by their reſpective miniſters, 
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June 16. 1743.] The allied army, commanded by the King of Great 
tam, fought the French under the command of Marſhal Noailles, at 
etungen, and obtained a victory; the loſs of the French was about 
855 and that of the Allies 2000. 

deb. 10.] An engagement happened in the Mediterranean, between 
Confederate fleets of France and Spain and that of Great Britain, 


eat, auer the command of the Admirals Matthews and Leſtock ; wherein, 
then VP" "ithitanding the ſuperiority. of the Engliſh, the French and Spa- 
pon tit} ards got off with very little loſs. | 


. 


4" 4.) The French declared war againſt England, 
X 3 : Dar cb 


1 


red on the 20th in the evening; and attacking that fortreſs on the 
{ inſtant, the governor capitulated on the 22d, and the ſeamen had 
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March 31. 1744.] England declared war againſt France, — 
April 11.] The Dutch came to a reſolution to ſend twenty men d y 
war to the aſſiſtance of Great Britain, * Wil 
June 14.] George Anſon, Eſq; arrived at St Helen's from Canty 4 
in China, having finiſhed his expedition round the world, in which l "ah 
got immenſe treaſure. . | | ty 
April zo. 1745.] His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, x ken 
the head of the allied army, attacked the French in their intrenc 3 
ments before Tournay, but was obliged to retire with the loſs of 300 wh 
men; the loſs of the French, by their own accounts, being upward: d 7 
IO0,000, | | 
June 16. The town and fortreſs of Louiſburg, in the iſſand of Ct — 
Breton, ſurrendered to Commodore Warren and Mr Pepperel, after; wh 
ſiege of forty-nine days. | 5 8 | ff 
Aug. 19.] A proclamation was 'iffued, offering a reward of 30,00], 4 
to any perſon who ſhould ſeize and ſecure the eldeſt fon of the pr-Wif 27M 
tender, in caſe he ſhould attempt to land in any of his Majeſty's M bead 
minions, 
Aug. 21.} The pretender's eldeſt fon landed fome days ago betwel 
the iſlands of Mull and Skye, in company with ſeven. perſons fron D 
France; and ſoon after a rebellion broke out in Scotland. Sh 
Sept. 4.] A conſiderable body of highlanders having joined the you A 
pretender, they marched to Perth, where the pretender his father . zh 
firſt proclaimed King. | | M 
Sept. 17.] They marched to Edinburgh, took poſlgſſion of that y ene 
and proclaimed him King there. M 
Sept. 21.,] The rebels attacked and defeated the King's troops com war, 
manded by Sir John Cope, at Preſtonpans, near Edinburgh, 7 
Nov. 5.] The pretender's ſon, at the head of about 9000 rebl S 81 
inchiding women and boys, with ſixteen pieces of cannon, marched iron 7 
Edinburgh to Carliſle, which they beſieged and took on the 15th; bet 
24th they marched to Lancaſter; the zoth they reached Mancheſter, Gate 
Dec. 3.) They reached Aſhbourn; and on the 4th they enten 07 
Derby, and thereby flipped the King's army, which then lay at Stu F, 
in Staffordſhire, But, being informed that the Duke had got ind ent 
ligence of their march, and that by forced marches he had alma M 
reached Northampton, they only reſted at Derby two days, and than - 
marched back again, the way they came, to'Stirkng ; which caltle ite n 
beſieged. 3 At 
In the mean time the Duke of Cumberland marched with his arm &d at 
to Carliſle, which ſurrendered to him on the 3oth. J 
Jan. t5.} A large body of the King's troops, commanded by Lier Fr, 
tenant-General Hawley, attacked the rebels near Falkirk, and were de Ju 
feated, | | | ob : Au 
Jan. 31.] The Duke of Cumberland having marched to . many 
burgh, ſet out with his army to the relief of Stirling caſtle ; upon * 4, 
the rebels raiſed the ſiege, and retired in great confuſion, by Perth and ( 
to Montroſe, which they afterwards quitted, and marched to liven 7 
took poſſeſſion of that city February 18. and laid ſiege to the caſtle a 
Blair. ; are 
Feb.] Prince William of Heſſe-Caſſel landed in Scotland with 69% 75 
7 


Mars 


men, and marched ꝙ the relief of the caſtle of Blair. 
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| Mabch ö.] The rebels took Fort Auguſtus; and laid ſiege to Fort 
9 3. 1746.] The rebels were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Fort 
illiam. : VE 
rr 16.) This day his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland 
obtained a complete victory over the rebels near Culloden, and thereby 
put an end to the rebellion ; moſt of the principal officers of the rebels 
being killed or taken priſoners; with about 2500 of their men, and the 
ret entirely diſperſed ; the loſs of the King's army being very inconſi- 
derable. . | | 
July 30.) Several rebel officers, amongſt whom were Townley, 
Fletcher, and Dawſon, were executed on Kennington-Comitnon, for high 
treaſon ; and the heads of Townley and Fletcher were afterwards pla- 
ced upon Temple-bar, and the others ſent to be put up at Mancheſter 
and Carliſle, 5. | 
Aug. 18.) The Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, who were con- 
vited of high treaſon in being concerntd in the late rebellion, were be- 
headed on Tower-hill, 
Sept.] This month the young pretender, with many of his adhe- 
rents, retired out of Scotland into France. | 
| Dec. 8.] Charles Ratcliffe, Eſq; brother to the late Earl of Der- 
wentwater, was beheaded on 'Tower-hill for high treaſon, 
April 9. 1747.]. Simon Lord Lovat was beheaded on Tower-hill for 
high treaſon, in being concerned in the late rebellion. EL 
May 2.) The Prince of Orange was inſtalled Stadtholder, Captain- 
General and Admiral of the United Provinces. | 
May 3.) The Admirals Anſon and Warren took ſix French men of 
war, and four Eaſt-India ſhips fitted as men of war, 


Scotland, 


_ June 21.] A battle was a e at the village of Val, near Maeſtricht, 
Fele between the allied army and the French; wherein the former were de- 


feated, and Sir John Ligonier taken priſoner. 


f A* 08, 14.] Rear-Admiral Hawke took fix large French men of war. 
at * Feb, 18.] An act paſſed to revive and make perpetual an act to pre- 
be * vent frivolous and vexatious arreſts. | 


March 25. 1748.) A dreadful fire broke out in Cornhill, which con- 
ſumed upwards of 100 houſes ; for which vaſt collections were made by 
the merchants, Oc. and given to the ſufferers, 

April 30.) This day = preliminaries for a general peace were ſign- 
ed at Aix-· la-Chapelle. | ö | 
| anc 5.] A proclamation was iſſued for ceaſing hoſtilities with 
rance, . 

July 12.] A correſpondence was opened again with France. 

Auguſt.) This month and laſt great numbers of locuſts were ſeen in 
many parts of England, | 
1 C0 4.] A proclamation was iſſued for ceaſing hoſtilities with Spain 

enoa, | 


04. .] The definitive treaty for a general peace was ſigned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, to which all the powers at war acceded. By which 
. ion of all places taken during the war was to be made on all 


Feb.] A proclamation iſſued * proclaiming a general peace, 


Tnvernels 
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June 17.] An act paſſed for aboliſhing the heritable juriſdictions in 


4 April 
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April 25. 1749. ] Was obſerved as a day of public thankſpiving'ſy 

the general peace; and a few days after, the magnificent 1 

prepared on that occaſion in the Green-Park, were played: off, 

Dec. 20.] An act paſſed for reducing the intereſt of the national de 
from four to three and a half per cent. for ſeven years; after which tk 
whole to ſtand reduced to three per cent.. 1 

Feb. 8. and March 8.] The inhabitants of London and Weſtminſy 
were greatly alarmed by a violent ſhock. of an earthquake that kappe 
ed each day; which, however, did no confiderable damage. 

April 14. 1150.] An act paſſed for the encouragement of the Bm 
White Herring Fithery. . „ 

Oct. 5. N. S.] A treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Spi Ma 
was ſigned at Madrid. | 

March 20.] His Royal Highneſs Frederic Prince of Wales died get 
day at Leiceſter-houſe; and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey on th 
13th of April following. 

May 22. 1751.J T his day an act paſſed, enaQing, that the yea, 
which formerly began in England on the 25th of March, fhould the 
after begin on the:1& of. January; and that the new ſtyle, introduced H tere. 
Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, fhould be adopted, by which eleven m abob 
were thrown out in numbering, the day after the 2d of September re E 
being reckoned the 1 4th. | | 

June J. 1753.] An act paſſed this day to prevent clandeſtine mar Sept 
riages. . 

1754. J. Major e with a body of 300 men, was at Vicg 
nia defeated by goo French on the 3d of July. | rt, 
March 25. 1755. The French having made incroachments, ad ar 
rected forts upon the poſſeſſions of the King of Great Britain in North 
America ſince the treaty of Arz-la-Chapelle ; and being then. preparng 
a fleet of men of war and tranſports with troops for America, in ord 
to ſupport. at leaſt, if not extend, theſe incroachments ;. the King thy 
day ſent a meſſage to his parliament, to acquaint them, that he fours 
it neceſſary to augment his forces by ſea and land. | 

April 27.] Admiral Boſcawen failed with a ſtrong ſquadron fron 
Plymouth for North America, and was ſoon after followed by Admird 
Holbourne with a reinforcement. | 

June 10.] Admiral Boſcawen came up with and took two French 
men of. war, part of their ſquadron. | 

July 9.] General Braddock, who had been ſent „*. the French nen 
with a large body of forces, falling into an ambuſcade of French and 
Indians in the woods near Fort Duqueſne on the Ohio, an advancel 000 
party of his army, conſiſting of 1200 men, was entirely defeated, a1 
himſelf thot through the lungs. The general, who had five horſes (hd 
under him, died in three days after, which put an end to theey® 

dition. | | 
Aug.] An account of General Braddock's defeat arriving in iy WW U. 
Hand this month, an order was iflued for ſeizing all French 1hys; ar * 
ſoon after great numbers of their merchantmen were brought into o 
ports by our men of war. E 
_ 1. Sept, 8.] Major-General Johnſon defeated a body of French ner N 
Crovm- Point, and killed about 1000 of them. 

Marth 23. 1756.] The King ſent a meſſage to both houſes, acquam 
ing them that he had received Advice of the intentions of the 
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his Majeſty with their lives and fortuns. | 
April 48, & 19.) The French landed 11,000 men in Minorca, in ors 
er to atjack Fort St Philip, . 3 4 
May 18.] An account of which arriving in England, war was this 
y declared againſt France. 4 5 | 
An act paſſed this ſeſſion to oblige all perſons to pay an annual duty 
45. for every 100 ounces of ſilver- plate in their — „ UP to 4000 
ces, except plate uſed for divine ſervice. = 5 
June 29.) Minorca taken by the French, after a gn bee 
ade by General Blakeney, afterwards created Lord: Blakeney, | 
March 14. 1757. Admiral John Byng was this day ſhot on board 
ke Monarque in Portſmouth harbour, for not doing his utmoſt to en- 
ge the French fleet, commanded by M. Galliſſioniere, in the Medi- 


on thy Trancan. | 
7 June 23.] Colonel] Clive defeated Suraja Dowla, Nabob of Bengal, 
he year ahar, and Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn- in the ancient ſeat of 
dd then e nabobs of thoſe provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French 


tereſt, was, a few days after his being defeated, taken by. the new 
abob Jaffter Ally Cawn's ſon, and put to death. By this great event 
ke Engliſh Eaſt-India company, their council at Bengal, Colonel Clive, 
c. got immenſe treaſure, 


obs, fireſhips, Cc. with a great number of tranſports, having on 


rt, with orders to deſtroy, if practicable, all ſhips, docks, magazines, 


3, ande ad arſenals, at. or near that place. This expedition was conducted 
in Nor ich ſo much ſecrecy as to engage the attention of all Europe, and all 
repariny e ſucceſs imaginable was expected from it: but, on the 6th of Octo- 

in ord , Admiral Hawke, with the men of war and tranſports, returned to 
King thy Helen's, no attempt having been made by the troops to land on the 


Walt of France; for which Sir John Mordaunt, commander in chief 
x9 forces, was afterwards. tried: by a court-martial, and ac- 
itted. | | 

Dec. 28.] Died Princeſs Caroline, his Majeſty's third daughter, for 
hom there was a general mourning for three months. 

april 11. 1758.) A treaty.of mutual defence was agreed to between 
& Majeſty and the King of Pruſſta; in conſequence of which the par- 


ment voted 670,090 l. to his Pruſſian Majeſty; and alfo voted large 
rench uns, amounting in the whole to near 2,000,000, for. the payment of 
advanced ooo of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe-Caſſel, Saxe-Gotha, Wolfen- 
ated, url, Bukkeburg, who, by this treaty, were all to act under the di - 


Kions of the King of Pruſſia, for the defence of the Proteſtant intereſt 


Germany, 
June 6.] The 18,000 land- forces, under the command of his Grace 


g in E uke of Marlborough, landed at Cancalle bay, on the coaſt of 
haps ; ui "ce, ſeven miles from St Maloes. They were fix days on ſhore ; 


into 0 "ing which time they burnt and deſtroyed a great many ſtores, 
d upwards of 100 ſhips, among which were two French men of 
om more than thirty privateers, that were under the cannon-of 
dag. 7-&8.] Lieutenant-General Bligh, who was convoyed by Capt. 
to Des Mares bay, upon the coaſt of France, landed there _ 

15 


rade Great Britain or Ireland: whereupon they * | 


Sept. 8.] A grand expedition, conſiſting of thirty men of war, 
ard 10,000 land- forces, ſailed this day from St Helen's for Roch-⸗ 
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his troops; arid took Cherbourg, deſtroyed the baſon, and the tio 
at the entrance of the harbour, and brought away 'thirty fine * 
braſs cannon. | * 1. 
Aug. 18.] An account arrived this day, that Admiral Boſeawen af 
Major-General Amherſt had taken Louiſbourg, upon the iſland of (, 
Breton, on the 25th of July; whereby they not only poſſeſſed them n 


of that iſland, but alſo of the adjacent iſſand of St John. Five c 


French ſhips of the line were taken or deſtroyed in the harbour of Lai 
bourg on this occaſion, and an immenſe quantity of ammunition of ; 
kinds was found in the arſenal. : 

Aug. 22.) This day an accoutit arrived, that Major-General Abe 
crombie had attacked the French at Ticonderoga on the 8th of July, u 
was defeated. In this attack upwards of 100 Engliſh officers were ki 
ed or wounded. | | 

Sept. 6.] The colours taken at Louiſbourg were brought in gu 
triumph to St Paul's cathedral, and put up there. | 

The cannon taken at Cherbourg were alſo brought through the d 
of London in triumph, and depoſited in the Tower. 

Sept. 18.] The Englith troops, under the command of Major-Gened 
Bligh, were attacked and defeated as they were reimbarking at $t (ﬆ 
upon the coaſt of France. | | 

Oct. 31.] Colonel Bradſtreet attacked and defeated the French 
Frontenac in North America, and took an immenſe quantity of pro 
fions and goods, 

Nov. 24.] The French abandoned Fort Du Queſne on the Ohio, if 
General Forbes took poſſeſſion of it the ſame day; by which the Engl 
became poſſeſſed of a prodigious tract of rich fine country in Northh 
merica, | | 

Fan. 12. 1759.) Her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs-Royal of Englui 
and Governante of the United Provinces, died at the Hague; for wh 
there was a general mourning for fix months in England. 

Fan. 29.) The iſland of Goree, upon the — of Africa, ut 
_ by Commodore Keppel, and the French garriſon made prijout 
of war. 

May 1.] Al the French ſoldiers and inhabitants of that rich 
fertile iſland of Guadaloupe, in the Weſt Indies, laid down theiran 
and gave up the iſland to the Hon, General Barrington. | 

July 24.] Sir William Johnſon defeated the — troops, d 
manded by M. d' Aubrey, near Niagara in North America; aud 
next day that important fort ſurrendered to the Engliſh, who 
therein a prodigious quantity of cannon, gunpowder, and anmulll 
of all forts, | | | | 

The ſame day General Amherſt took poſſeſſion of Ticonderop 
North America; the French having abandoned the ſame upon thei 
proach of his army, and ſet fire to the fort, | ; 

Aug. 4.] General Amherſt took poſſeſſion of Crown-Point in u 
America, which the French had abandoned. . 

Aug. 18. & 19.] Admiral Boſcawen attacked the Toulon ſqu 
of French men of war, commanded by M. de la Clue, withoit! 
ſtreights of Gibraltar, and took Le Centaure of 74, Le Temes 
74, and Le Modeſte of 74 guns; and burnt L'Ocean of 80, and 14 
doubtable of 74 guns. The reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of {er3 


\ - 
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? the line, and three frigates, made their eſcape in the night of the 
= . 4. Died at Kew, with an inflammation in her bowels, her Royal 
-hneſs the Princeſs Eliſabeth Carolina, ſecond daughter to the late 
Ce of Wales; and her body was privately mterred on the 14th, in 
he royal vault in King Henry VIL.'s chapel at Weſtminſter: The 
Five a only went into mourning upon the occaſion. | 
| % 13. The Engliſh forces defeated thoſe of the French above the 
wn of Quebec, the capital of the French dominiops in North Ameri- 
General Wolfe, who commanded the Engliſh, was killed at the 
{onſet ; and General Monkton, the next in command, having been 
| ounded in the breaſt by a ball that went through part of his lungs, the 
_— "mmand of the troops fell on Brigadier-General Townthend, to whom 
diehec ſurrendered on the 18th. General Montcalm, commander in 
def of the French forces, was killed in the engagement; as were alſo 
ge three next French general officers in command. 
92, 12.] The Lords of the Admiralty received letters from the Eaſt 
dies, with an account, That Admiral Pocock engaged the French 
et near Fort St David's, on the 29th of March 1758, in which en- 
gement a French man of war, called the Bien Aime, of 34 guns, was 
much damaged, that they run her on ſhore. The French had 600 
ten killed and wounded on this occafion, and the Engliſh only 29 killed 
a 80 wounded : That on the 3d of Auguſt following, he engaged 
f ge French fleet a ſecond time, near Pondicherry ; when, after a briſk 
Ohio, ul ing of ten minutes, the French bore away with all the fail they could 
ake, and got ſafe into the road of Pondicherry : The loſs of the 
rench in this engagement was 540 killed and wounded, and that of the 
liſh only 147 killed and wounded : And that on the 14th of Decem- 


of * r following, General Lally: commander of the French army in thoſe 
3 0 Mts, marched to beſiege Madraſs, which was defended by the Engliſh 
1 1 plonels Lawrence and Draper; and after a briſk cannonade, which 


ed till the 16th of February following, the Engliſh having received a 
Winforcement of 600 men, General Lally thought proper to raiſe the 
ge, and retire with precipitation, leaving behind him forty pieces of 
nnon, | | DL = 
Nov, 20.] Sir Edward Hawke defeated the Breſt fleet, commanded 

| Admiral Conflans, off the iſland of Dumet, in the bay- of Biſcay. 


Rowe he Formidable, a French man of war of 80 guns, was taken ; the 
— * heſee of 74, and the Superb of 70 guns, were ſunk ; and the Soleil 


Pyal of 80, and the Heros of 74 guns, were burnt, Seven or eight 
ench men of war of the line got up the river Villaine, by throwing 
r gans over board, and the reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of five fhips 
condero the line, and three frigates, eſcaped in the night, The Engliſh loſt 
tis occaſion, the Eſſex of 64, and the Reſolution of 74 guns. Af- 
this cn ee the French gave over all thoughts of their intended 
aon of Great Britain; and his Majeſty ſettled a penſion of 2000 l. 
ear upon Admiral Hawke, for his own life, and for. the lives of his 
hon o ſons, for this great national ſervice, | 

6.28. 1760.} Captain Elliot attacked the famous French captain, 
ſurot, who made a Jeſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, and took his 

ral bps, the brave Captain Thurot being killed in the engagement. 

5 . J. 6.] An expreſs arrived from General Amherſt, with an account 
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that he had taken Montreal; and that all Canada had ſurrendered 
his Majeſty's forces. ; 7 , 
Oct. 25.] Our moſt gracious ſovereign King George II. departed 
life at his palace at Kenſington, in the 757th year of by age, and 3 * 
his reign; and the ſame day his preſent Majeſty King George III. vn 
proclaimed with the uſual ceremonies. | : 
Nov. 11.] The remains of the late King were depoſited in Ky 


Jan. 20. 1761.) An act paſſed to enable his Majelty to raiſe the fun 
of twelve millions by annuities and a lottery, for carrying on the wg 
gainſt France and its allies, being the largeſt ſum ever granted in uy 
one ſeſſion of parliament. | | 

June 7.] The iſland of Bellifle, near the coaſt of Bretany in Frang 
ſurrendered to his Majeſty's ſhips and forces, commanded by Comms 
dore Keppel and Major-General Hodgſon. | 

July 20.] This day Capt. Munckton and Capt. Hughes arrived her 
from India, with an account, that the important fortreſs of-Pondichem, 
belonging to the French, ſurrendered to Colonel Coote' and Admin 
Stevens on the 15th of January then laſt, 

Sept. 8.] This evening our mott gracious ſovereign K. George In it 
was married, at the royal chapel at St James's, by his Grace the Arch | 
biſhop of Canterbury, to her Serene Highneſs the Princeſs Charlotted var 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. | 

Sept. 22.] The ceremony of their Majeſties coronation was perfomi oro 
in the Abbey church at Weſtminſter with the greateſt ſolemnity, M erm 
proceſſion was extremely noble and grand; the brilliant appearaa i zth 
of the nobility and gentry far exceeding any thing of the kind ever u — 
in England, 1 

This month we had an account from Carolina of the Cherokees er! 


ving been totally routed by his Majeſty's troops under Colonel Gr he 1 


and their country deſtroyed. This obliged them to ſue for peace; vhid 
was granted, upon ſuch terms as they were glad to accept, - 
Nov. 9.] Being Lord Mayor's day, their Majeſties honoured thed 
with their preſence at dinner at Guildhall, | 
January 2. 1762.) Was publiſhed his Majeſty's declaration of wi 
againſt Spain; and on the 4th it was proclaimed: in the uſual ſokm 


manner, | | peec 
Fan, 16.] Our ſquadron under Admiral Rodney, and our troops rina 
der General Monckton, attacked and landed upon the iſland of Mott 
nico, „ Fel 
Feb. 3.] The citadel and town of Fort Royal ſurrendered ; and, rita 
the 7th, the whole iſland ſubmitted to his Britannic Majeſty, except yas 
town and fort of St Pierre, whither the French governor had reti Marc 
and a few places in that neighbourhood. I as f 
Feb. 13.] The governor agreed to the terms of capitulation ofen ; 
and the town and fort of St Pierre, with the reſt of the iſland, Met 
mitted. . | 8 0 By 
March .] The iſlands of Grenada and Grenadilles ſubmitted we N 
Britannic Majeſty, as did the iſlands of St Vincent, Cc. ſoon after, Wa 
— 5.] Sailed from St Helen's, a ſquadron of men of bor 


with ſeveral tranſports, under Admiral Pococke, with the Earl de 
bemarle on board, and all forts of implements of war, on a ſec 
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red ty This ſquadron was, at Martinico, joined by that under Admiral Rod- 
ner; and having taken under their convoy the tranſports with the troops 
ed thy employed in reducing that and the other French iſlands, they all ſailed 
24th from thence for the Havannah in the Spaniſh iſland of Cuba; off of 
Il. va which place they arrived June 6. and the troops were next day landed 


without oppoſition. : | ; . 
u King March 21.] The Hermione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, reckoned worth 

near 2 million Sterling, was taken off Cape St Vincent, by the Active 
he un and Favourite, two Engliſli frigates. 
Wars June 24.] The French invaded Newfoundland, and made them- 
in a ſelres maſters of the fort of St John's, and ſome of our chief ſettle- 
ments on that iſland. They ſeemed reſolved to hold poſſeſſion; but 
France, upon the firſt news of this invaſion, our little ſquadron at Halifax ſail - 
Yom Med; and being followed by ſome troops from thence, and from Louiſ- 
burg, the French ſquadron, though ſuperior to ours, ſtole away in the 
ved hen Wight, hay a garriſon in the fort ; which being attacked by our troops, 
lichem, he garriſon ſurrendered priſoners of war the 18th of September. 
Admin July 30.) The Moro fort at the Havannah was taken by aſſault; 
nd though by the laws of war our troops had a right to put every man 
orge I it to death, yet ſuch was the generoſity, even of our common ſoldiers, 
he Arche hat not a man of the enemy fuffered but ſuch as obſtinately refuſed 
arlotte d uarter. And, 
Auguſt 11.) Our beſieging army having made every thing ready for 
erfornd Morning the town of Havannah, a flag of truce was hung out, and the 
ty, I erms of capitulation being ſettled, the town was ſurrendered on the 
pearae iy: th. 
ever ſen 


12.] The Queen was ſafely brought to bed of a prince, who 
dn the 17th was by patent created Prince of Wales, &c. and Septem- 
rokees Wer 11. the Queen being then happily recovered, he was chriſtened by 
ie] Grad he name of George Auguſtus Frederick. 


te; Whid November 3.] Preliminary articles of peace were figned at Fontain- 


dleau by the plenipotentiaries of France and Spain on one fide, and 
reat Britain on the other, in which Portugal was to be included ; and 
8 3 22d the ratifications of the three powers were exchanged at Ver- 
on PI allles. | | a 
val ſole November 25.] His Majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a moſt gracious 
| peech from the throne to the two houſes of parliament ; and the preli- 
troops WW" inary articles having been laid before them, both houſes preſented 
of Muß volt loyal addreſſes thereupon, on the 10th and 13th of December, 
February 10. 1763.] The definitive treaty of peace between his 
1 ; and, QPritannic Majeſty, the Moſt Chriſtian King, and the King of Spain, 
except Ms concluded at Paris, and acceded to by the King of Portugal; 
had reti larch 10. the ratifications were exchanged at Paris; the 22d the peace 
| as ſolemnly proclaimed at the uſual places in Weſtminſter and Lon- 
01, and the treaty having on the 18th been laid before parliament, it 
net with the approbation of a majority of both houſes, = 
By this treaty, the whole of the continent of North America on this fide 
ie Miſſiſippi, except the town of New Orleans, with a ſmall diſtri round 
was ſurrendered to us by France and Spain, in confideration of our 
eſtoring to Spain the iſland of Cuba, and to France the iſlands of Mar- 
uco, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and Defirade ; and in conſideration 
ur granting the French two ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Newfound- 
ad, and quitting our pretenſions to the neutral iſlands of St Lucia, 


they 
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1 they yielded to us the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadilles, and : 
1 ted their pretenſions to the neutral iſlands of St Vincent Domi | 
1 : f ar, nini 
1 and Tobago. In Europe likewiſe the French reſtored to us the iſland 
| Minorca, and we reſtored to them the iſland of Belleiſſe; and peace u 
reſtored between Portugal and Spain, both ſides to be upon the f } 
footing as before the war, = Y 
March 31.] An act was paſſed for laying additional duties on cyde 
and perry, which gave great diſſatisfaction; and againſt . paſſin? of 
which the city of London had petitioned each of the three branchs 
the legiſlature. | PR 
April.] There was great backwardneſs in addreſſing on the pea 
The addreſs of the univerſity of Oxford, which was the firſt, was p 
ſented on the 6th of April. That of Cambridge univerſity was preſet 
ed ſome days after, but the Duke of Newcaſtle, the chancellor, refuſ 
to attend. 'The London addreſs was not preſented till the 12th of My 
and the Lord Mayor did not attend. 
April 14.] Advice was received, that the city of Manila, in Laconiz 
one of the largeſt of the Philippine iſlands, was taken by ſtorm, on th 1 
6th of October 1762, by the King's forces, under the command of Ad. 
miral Corniſh and General Draper. 
Agzril 30.] John Wilkes, Eſq; member for Ayleſbury, was cons 
mitted priſoner to the Tower, for publiſhing a ſeditious libel in the 
North Briton of April 13. Ne 45.; but was diſcharged on the 6th d 
May, by Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt, of the common pleas, on account 1. 
his privilege of parliament. D 
Zune 1. ] St Philip's caſtle, and the whole iſland of Minorca, ws 
taken poſſeſſion of in the name of the King of Great Britain. | 
Auguſt 16. ] This morning about ten o'clock her Majeſty was faf | 
delivered of a ſecond prince, at the Queen's palace; who was chriſteudM 
September 14. and named Frederick, 
Sept.] There were warm miniſterial conteſts at London, Mar 
Oct. 7.] A proclamation was iſſued for erecting the countries a de 
aſlands in America, ceded to Great Britain by the late treaty, into for, ; 5 
Jeparate governments, by the names of Quebec, Eaſt Florida, Weſt H 5 
rida, and Grenada. . | 
Nov. 15.] A meſſage by the King to the houſe of Commons, in rel. 
tion to Mr Wilkes. un 
Nov. 15.] Mr Wilkes complains to the Commons of his having ben 
impriſoned, in breach of his privilege as a member of the houſe. 
Nov. 24.] The houſe of Commons reſolved, That privilege of pat 
liament (which Mr Wilkes had pleaded) does not extend to che cale Ace © 
writing and publiſhing ſeditious libels, Se 5 Sept, 
Nov. 25.] The North Briton, Ne 45. was declared, by both hour, + 
of parliament, a ſeditious libel, and ordered to be burnt by the hang oft, 
man; Which it was accordingly, on the 3d of December; on which ober 
cation there was a great riot. | 77 
Nov. 29.] The reſolution of the Commons of the 24th was Pra) Ap 
to by- the Lords. But ſeventeen Lords proteſted, or 
Jan. 16. 1764.] The Princeſs Auguſta, the King's eldeſt file, 
was married, at St James's, to Charles William Ferdinand, Heredia to Coy 
Prince of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, 5 | | 1 
Zan. 20.] John Wilkes, Eſq; was expelled the houſe of Comm De.) 
Feb.) Prince Frederick, the King's youngelt ſon, was elected Bil BAR 0 
of Oſnaburg, | Rs F = u > 
8 ow L. 


d qui, March 26.1 A proclamation iſſued, notifyi 101 
q , , ying the ſurvey, the divi- 
minicy on into pariſhes, Oc. and the ſale of lands, in the iſlands br CONS 
a. de Grenadines, eee St * 9 and Tobe go. 5 
ace wy 04, 12.] A proclamation was iſſued for the free importati 
he amt proviſions from Ireland. nn, falt- 
Nw, 1.] John Wilkes, Eſq; was outlawed. | 
Ne 1 1765. The ſociety of artiſts of Great Britain were incor- 
| rated. 8 
aches d lch 22.] An act was paſſed for granting and ** | 
[ þ . | A ] *. 
1 ng and other _—_ in Raid A e 
* Peach May 1.] An act was p d for veſting the Iſle of Man i s 
915 ad his ſucceſſors. 4 4 1 mum 
_ May 15.] An act was pa ed for the adminiſtration of th 
= ent, in caſe the crown {ſhould deſcend to any of the King ” Audren 
May hile under age, called the regency-act. p : 
] 4us,21,] The Queen was delivered of a third pri 
f riſtened * 18. and named Milliam- 8 CT 9 
ö 93, 28.] A certificate by the commiihoners of the longitu 
| of %% g to Mr Harriſon's time-keeper, was ſigned ; by N Feng 
My N became intitled to the reward of 10, ooo for diſcovering N 
N Ide. 
| in te 77. z1.] Prince Willi 1 
Dec. 29.] Prince William-Frederick, the King' 
rea, vn ed, at London. | + te Hinge JOU 
, Jan, 1. 1766.] The Chevalier de St George, the Pretend 
ci gown of Great Britain, died at Rome; and hi body was buried ho 3 
Mil a St Ret _— with great funeral pomp. 5 
eb. 24. eſolutions relating t ic: 
ommons. ing to America were agreed to by the 
* March 18.] Two remarkable aQs paſſed; one for th 3 
. : alled; e better ſ 
prin E dependency of his Majelty's dominions in America upon the jp 
Wet ih ; parliament of Great Britain; the other to repeal the ſtamp-a& of 
| ns year, which had oecaſioned great diſturbance. 
« nnd 4 11. An act was paſſed for lowering the duties on cyder and 
a June 6, ] An act was paſſed for altering th ] 1 
l Wim Pi, Eg crete CS 
Sl 27 the miniſtry Wy Car EE 
by ht. if PPS A | 
n 
8 S:pt, 26.] An embargo on all ſhips laden with wh 
ES. | eat or k 
my 1 A oy laid on by an exertion of che prerogative-royal, ITO 
which d. oe” 29.) The Princeſs-Royal Was born; and was chriſtened 
| =_ 53 _ named Charlette- Auguſta-Matilda. 
ol Lias e ceremony of the eipouſals of the Princeſs Caroline- 
as agr 199 29 Tg 8 youngelt lifter, with the King of — —4 
deſt fill, ion bo 10 Try . Next morning her Majeſty ſet out from 
—- Wa 3 tailed from Harwich on the 3d, made her public entry 
| . 3 agen on the 8th of November, and in the evening of that 
e D. 3 3 were ſolemnized. 1 
n e. The proviſion-rioters were tried. 8 1 G 
d Bi at e tried, Several were ſentenced ; 
ed Pg Wh ſome were pardoned, ang a few executed. 
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Prince of Wales, and a large revenue out of that country appropra 
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Name.] = the what has been already ſaid of Wales, it may be ad 

that as it is generally held, that the Britons were a $4 
2 colony of the Gauls, fo they were originally known by the nam 
Galli, which name the Welch ſtill retain; there is but a letter differms 
between Callia and Wallia, and nothing is more common than thet 
ing the G into a W. The French call Wales Gallia to this day, 


Face of the country, and Produce.] It is very mountainous, and 
a very plentiful country; they ſerve Briſtol, and other great tom 
England with proviſions. In their hills they have rich lead mine, ; 
great plenty of coals, with quarries of free-ftone. ' 


Character.] They are a brave hoſpitable people, and were nem 
conquered by the Saxons. Their laſt prince, Llwellin ap Griffith, 
his life in defence ef his country, when Edward I. made a conquel 
it in the year 1282. And that prince obſerving how fond this pey 
were of being governed by their native princes, ſo ordered it, tha 
_ was brought to bed at Caernarvon of a prince, who was bent Hi 
xed by the name of Edward, and ſucceeded to the crown of England, 
the name of Edward II.; the King's eldeſt ſon being ever {ſince ſh 


to that principality. 


Incorporated with England.] Wales was incorporated with Engl 
by act of parliament in the year 1536, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
they ſend twenty-four members to the Britiſh houſe" of Common, 
has been already mentioned, | 


Arme.] The arms of the Prince of Wales are the ſame as tho 
England, with the addition of a label of three points, and a coraet 
dorned with three oftrich feathers, with the following inſcription, i 
Ich Dien, I ſerve. | | 


Curioſities.) Among the curioſities in this country are reckoned 
veral Roman altars that have been dug up, with inſcriptions on tha 
giving ſome light into the ſuperſtition of that people: And in Hi 

ire is a well called Hellywel/, from the ſuperſtition of the mod 
Romaniſts, who aſcribe numerous miracles to thoſe waters: And ti 
are ſtill ſome remains of the wall made by Offa, King of the Merci 
in Denbightkire, to defend his country againſt the Britons, Ta 
of intrenchment, called Ofa's dike, ran through Herefordſhire, dl 
ſhire, Montgomeryſhire, Denbighſhire, and Flintſhire. 


Language.] The Pater-naſter of the ancient Britiſh, or pi 
Welch, is as follows: Ein Tad yr hwn awyt yn y nefoedd ; ſantteidhn 
exw; deved dy deytnas ; gwneler dy ewyllys megis yn y nef felh 
ddaiair hefyd ; dyro ini heddyw ein bara beunyddioll ; amaddeu in 
dyledion fel y maddeuwn ninnau in dyled-wyr ; ac nac arwain in 
digaeth eithr gwared ni rhag drug; cannys eiddot ti yw'r, den 

erth, a'r gogoniant, ryn ces ccſecdd. Amen, 
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Situation and Extent. 


- 


4 1 - 5 2 C | RO 1 ; 5 
etween ; and *. Lon, | ; [ 300 miles | in length, 
- | Being 4 5 4 
etween and {x 1 | | 150 greateſt breadth, ® 
59 | - | 


undarier,) DOunded by the Caledonian ocean, on the north; by - , 
the German ſea, on the eaſt; by the river Tweed, 

te Teviot hills, and the river Eſk, which divide it from England, on 

te ſouth ; and by the Iriſh ſea and Atlantic ocean, on the weſt, 


Shires, | Counties and other Chief Townt; 
Subdiviſions, 


„ Edinburgh, — Mid-Lothian, { Edinburgh, W: Jes 
2, Haddington, — Eaſt Lothian, — Dunbar and Haddington, ,  "» 
; TheMerſe and Bailia- ) 5 Berwick, Dunſe, and | 
ry of Lo Lauder, 1 1 J 
| | Teviotdale, Lidſdale Jedburgh, Hermitage, 3 
4 Roxborough; — and Eſkdale, : c and a Oy 


W:. Berwick, 


oxborough, -. = 
5, Selkirk, — Etterick Foreſt, Selkirk. \ xv... >. 
6. Peebles, — Tweeddale, — Peebles. A 2 . . + 
- Glaſgow, W. Lon. 3. 
7. Lanark, ——— 3 Clydeſdale, ——— N. Lat. 55-50. Has, + 


| milton and Lanark,” © 
8, Dumfries, — Nithſdale, Anandale, — Dumfries, Annand. 
9. Wigton, Galloway, welt part, — Wigton. 5 
1 Air Kyle, Carrick, _ Air, Balgenny, and 


Cuningham, | 


I. Dumbarton, — Lenox, — — > "ISL Dumbarton. K | OY $6 42 


2, Bute and Bute, Arran, and Nothſag + * . 
3. Caithneſs, — Caithneſs, N. Lat. 58-40, . 


4. Renfrew, Renfrew, — ——— Renfrew, 
5. Stirling, —— Stirling, — Stirling. 
b, Linlithgow, —— Weſt Lothian, Linlithgow. 
Perth, Athole, Se] 4 | | = 
ry, Breadalbane, e . -; *x.. = —_—— 
Perth, — > aa | Bhi Athole : 1 


Glenſhiel, and Ran- | Flair, 1 ankeld. 7 
a 5 Eh y by 2 


* x 
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Shires. | Counties and other Cong Towny. 


Subdiviſions. 
? [ Old Aberdeen, W. Ln 


f 
Mar, Buchan, and! I-45. N. Lat. 
19. Aberdeen, — 4 Strathbogie, 7 4 New Aberdegi .. 


FE ſer burgh, Peterhea 


Forts 
rail 
Dyſa 
Inver 
Glase 
Hadd 


Badenoch, Lochaber, Selki 

20. Inverneſs, — Part of Roſs, and Inverneſs, Inverloch Dum 

| Moray, | Wigt 

21. Nairn, and Weſtern part of Mo- Ds Air, 
22. Cormarty, ray and Cromarty, | } Nairn, Cromary, 


Argyle, Cowal, knap-Y ( 
dale, Kintire, and | | 


Lorn, with part 
of the weſtern illes, | | Inverary, Dunſif. 


mage, Killmore, aud 
particularly Ila, 1 , 

Jura, Mutt, Uift, | ! Campbdeltan. 
Tiree, Colt and | 
Ltrtmere, 


Hebri 
3 an ( 
hl fe 
We 
pf the 


3 
9 


3 - Argy le, — — 


Burntifland, Dun- ell is 
fermline, Dyſart, An- hann 


| Qruther, Kirkaldy, Ws jar 
25, Forfar, — —— Forfar, Angus, Montroſe, and Foniu hays ; 
Bamff, Strathdovern, Falmo 

26. Banff, —— Boyne, Enzy, Barr Bamff. 


Well. t 
veny, Strathawin, bor ei, 


Fife, — ——m — 


15 
| 1-7 StAndrew's, Coupar 
24+ Fife, * 0 4 


27. Kirkcudbright, — Galloway, eaſt part, EKirkeudbright. owls, 
L FT Strathnaver, part, and { Strathy. | 
E. Snchcriand, f Dornoch, q J Dornoch. ma 
29. Clackmannan, and e. : Culroſs, and Clack $ Sec 
30. Kinroſs, N Fenn 5 } mannan, 4 
- (6 Roſs, ifles of Skye, Nec 
31. Roſs, —— Lewis, Harris, Ar- f 4 Dingwall. | the 
drols, and Glenelg, TI 
32. Elgin, — — Moray, Elgin. Th 
4 1 « Kirkwall, W. Lon.; es 
| ] N. Eat. 59-45 evera 
33. Orkney, — e n 5 Skalloway, near tit 
| | meridian of L le) 
L don, N. Lat. bi. 


In all thirty-three ſhires, which chuſe thirty repreſentatives to ſit l 
the parliament of Great Britain; Bute and Caithneſs chuſing alters Uran 


nately, as do Nairn and Cromarty. „and Clackmannan and Kinrob. Th 

'The Royal Boroughs which chuſe repreſentatives, are, 2 a 
Edinburgh, — — — | 1 
Kirkwalt, Wiek, Dornoch, Dingwall, and Tayne, — Piles 
Fortrole, Inverneſs; Nairn, and Forres, — e m 
Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, Inverury, and Kinto re,. — ee 
en, Bervy, Montroſe, R and Brechin, — ae; 


Fort ertant 


Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cowpar, and St Andrew's, :: 
Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther Eaſt and Weſt, and Pittenweem 
Dyſart, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, and Burntiſland, — 
Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, Queensferry, Culroſs, and Stirling, 
Glaſzow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Dumbarton, _ 
Haddington, Dunbar, Northberwick, Lawder and Jedburgh, 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlichgow, and Lanark, _ ; — 
Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan, Lochmaben, and Kirkcudbright, 
Wigton, New Galloway, Stranrawer, and Whitehorn, — 
Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Campbeltown, and Inverary, — 


ISLANDS of Scotland. 


HE iflands of Scotland may be divided into three claſſes: 1. the 
Hebrides, or Weſtern Iflands, which went under the name of 
Bebride anciently ; 2. the iſles of Orkney or Orcades, in the Caledo- 
nian ocean, on the north of Scotland; and, 3. the ifles of Shetland, 
ſill farther north-eaſt. | | 

Heſtern Ifles.} The Weſtern Iflands are very numerous, and ſome 
if them large, titnate between 55 and 59 deg. N. Lat. One of the lar- 
ef is that of Sky, ſeparated from the main land by a very narrow 
kannel, This-is about 45 miles long, and 20 broad in many places, and 
js part of the ſhire of Invernefs. I here are 2 great many commodious 
days and harbours in the iſland ; and above 30 rivers, repleniſhed with 
Falmon ; as their ſeas are with herrings, cad, turbot, and all manner o 
Jlell-fiſh, They hang up and preterve their herrings, without {alt, 
bor eight months, They abound alſo in cattle, and wild and tame 
owls, | | | 
The iſle of Mull, part of the ſhire of Argyle, is 24 miles long, and 
many broad in fome places. It affords good paſture, and fuch corn 
Scotland gener «:]y does, viz, barley and oats; and they have plen- 
of cattle, deer, fiſh, ſowl, and other game, as in the ifle of Sky, 
Near Mull lies the ifland of Jona, formerly the refidence of the Biſhop 
i the iſles, and ſome of their kings; and here are the tombs of ſeveral 
ri and Norwegian kings. 

The iſland of Lewis, the ſouth end whereof is called Harris, is 60 
des long and 20 braad, and is part of the thire of Roſs, There are 
wreral commodious bays and harbours about it, and an exceeding good 
hery of the kinds already enumerated; and the country produces ryes 
barley, and oats, flax, and hemp, as well as horſes and black cattle. 
The ifle of Jura is 24 miles long and ſeven broad, being part of Ar- 
!cihire, {aid to be one of the mait healthful parts of Scotland. South 
i it lies the iſland of Iſla, and in the mouth of the Clyde lie Bute and 
„„ | | 

The iſlands of North-Uiſt and South-Uift lie ſouth of Harris. Theſe 
raduce the like articles as the other iſlands; and the herring-fiſhery 
0 conliderable on their coaſts, that 400 ſhips have been loaded in 
L:caion from North-Uiſt. 8 i Ee 
The moſt weſterly of theſe iſlands is that of St Kilda, about-.50 
bes welt of North-Uiſt. It is a rock, rifing almoſt perpendicular in 
de middle of the ſea, and almoſt inacceſſible; about five miles in cir- 
wirrence; but has a ſtaple of earth upon it which produces the 
mne grain as the other iſlands. The inbabitants are about. 300, Pro- 
LS, Their houſes are of ſtone; and they lie in little cabins in 
e walls upon ſtraw, They abound in Solan geeſe, of which they 
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keep many thouſands, and live chiefly on their eggs. They clinb 
the ſteepeſt rocks for theſe eggs, and are reckoned the moſt dexteroy; 
people at this ſport df any of the iſlands. | 
In theſe iſlands it is that they pretend to ſecond fight, being the git 
of {ome particular people called /eers, who, by certain viſions, foretel 
the death or other accidents their neighbours will be expoſed to; but 
theſe pretended. viſions are now generally laughed at by men af 
1cnie, | | 
Orkney Mands.]} The Orcades,. or Orkney Iſlands, lie north af 
Dunglſby-head, between 59 and 60 degrees of north latitude; divided 
from the continent by Pentland frith, a ſea which is remarkable for 
its twift and contrary tides, which: make it a very dangerous paſſage 
for ſtrangers: - There are violent whirlpools that whirl about both 
ſhips and boats till. they founder, and are moſt dangerous in a calm. 
They reckon' twenty-four different tides in this frith, which run with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that no ſhip, with: the faireſt wind, can ſtem them; 
and yet the natives, who know the proper times, paſs ſecurely from ot 
thore to the other. 
| Pomona is the largeſt of the Orcades, being 24 miles long, and iis 
greateſt breadth 10 miles; a fruitful, well-inhabited country, having 
nine pariſhes, The chieſ town, Kirkwall, is a royal borough, ſituate 
on a bay of the ſea, near the middle of the iſland, an excellent hat- 
bour ; beſides which, are three other harbours in the iſland, and ſeve- 
ral lakes and rivulets abounding with ſalmon. and other fifh; and there 
are ſome lead mines in the ifland.. 

The iſland Hoy has the higheſt mountains in- the Orcades, and fuck 
rocks: and dreadtul precipices on the coaſt, as terrify thoſe that a- 
proach it. Here their ſheep run wild, and are hunted like other game, 

Several of theſe iſlands produce the like corn and paſture as the con- 
tinent, and have cattle of all kinds; but their greateſt: riches are the 
herrings that annually viſit their coaſts. g 

In theſe iſlands they have muſtered 10, ooo men able to bear arm. 
It is ſaid that theſe iflands were the Thule of the ancients ; but others 
are of opinion the north of Scotland was the ancient Thule. 

Shetland Iſles, ] The iſlands of Shetland lie north-eaſt of the Orcs 
des, between 60 and 61 degrees of north latitude, and are part & 
the ſhire of Orkney. They are reckoned 46 in number, includug 
ſome little uninhabited holms, which afford. them paſture for the! 
cattle. The largeſt ifland, called Mainland, is 60 miles long, ad 
20 broad in ſome places, indented and. cut through by fine bays, which 
form ſo many harbours. The inland part is full of mountains, laks 
and bogs,” which render it exceſſive cold; it is beſt inhabited in the 
plain country near the ſea-coaſt, Their ſeas are ſo tempeſtuous, til 
they can have no correſpondence with any other country from October 
to April, The revolution in Great Britain, Which happened in N. 
vember 1688, was not heard of in Shetland until the following Maj 
They import their corn from Orkney, having little of their own groutl. 
Their ordinary drink is whey, which they keep in hogſheads till 
grows ſour and very ſtrong, They abound in black cattle, ib 
nh, and fowl; but hogs ſeem to be their averſion here as well 8 
the reſt of Scotland. They traffic chiefly with their filh, Here it 
the Dutch begin to fiſh for herrings at Midſummer, and continue u 
the. ſputhward on the coaſts of Scotland and England for fix — 
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BAEESSET I.E 
| employing ſome ſeaſons a thouſand or fifteen hundred veſſels in this 
flhery, and uſually make two or three voyages in a ſeaſon, Their chief 
town is Scalloway, in which there is a caſtle ; but in the whole iſland 
| there are ſcarce five hundred families. 

Yell is the largeſt iſland next to this, being twenty miles long and 

ine broad, | | 

ui lies the fartheſt north, being fifteen miles long and ten broad; 
has three harbours in it; and is eſteemed the pleaſanteſt of all the Shet- 


land iſles. 


Mountains.] The chief mountains of Scotland are the Grampian 
mountains, which run from eaſt to weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal 
in Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the kingdom; famous for 
the battle fought near them, between the Romans and the ancient -Scots, 
or Caledonians, under the conduct of Galgacus. 

A remarkable chain of mountains are thoſe of Lammermuir, which 
run from the eaſtern coaſt in the Merſe a great way weſt. Next to theſe 
are Pentland hills, which run through Lothian, and join the mountains 
of Tweeddale ; and theſe again are joined by others, which traverſe the 
whole breadth of Scotland, | 3 

| Other remarkable mountains are thoſe called Cheviot, or Teviot 
fills, on the borders of England; Drumbender-law and Northberwick- 
law, both in Eaſt Lothian; Arthur's ſeat, in Mid Lothian; Cairnapple, 
in Weſt Lothian; Tentock, in Clydſdale; Binmore, in Argyle; the 
Ochel mountains, and Largo-law, in Fife; in Angus, Dundee-law, 
and part of the Grampians ; in Caithneſs, Ord; and in the Orkney i- 
flands, the mountains of Hoy. = | 
Rivers,) The chief rivers are, Forth, Tay, Spey, and Clyde. 
Forth was called Bodotria anciently, and is the largeſt river m Scot-. 
land, It riſes near the bottom of Lomond hill, and runs from welt to 
| caſt, diſcharging itſelf into the frith of Forth. 

Tay, the next largeſt river, iſſues out of Loch Tay in Breadalbane, 
and, running ſouth-eaſt, falls into the ſea at Dundee. 

Spey, the next moſt conſiderable. river, iſſues from a lake of the ſame 
_ and, running from ſauth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the Ger- 
nan ſea. 


The rivers Don and Dee run from weſt to eaſt, and fall into the Ger- 
man ſea near Aberdeen. | | 

The river Clyde runs generally from eaſt to weſt, by Hamilton and 
Glaſgow, and falls into the Iriſh ſea ; from whence their greatelt foreign 
trafic is carried on to America, and other diſtant countries. | 
The rivers Murray, Cromarty, and Dornoch, riſe from ſo many lakes 
of the ſame name in the north of Scotland, and, running from welt to 
eat, diſcharge themſelves into the Germai ſea, 


Lakes}. The lakes of moſt note are thoſe of Lochtay, Lochneſs, 
and Lochleven; from whence iſſue rivers of the ſame name. From 

hlomond iſſues the river Lomond, and from Lochern the river 
Em, It is obſerved, that the lochs Tay, Nets, and Ern, never 


2 and there is a lake in Strathglaſs which continues frozen all the 
ummer. . | 
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fir.) From the northerly fituation, and the mountainous ſurface 
of this country, the air is very cold, but much colder on the moun- 
has or highlands, which are co 1 with ſnow-great part of the year, 
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than in the valleys, and much colder in the north than in the fond 
The Orcades he almoſt under the ſame parallel with Bergen capital of 
Norway, Stockholm capital of Sweden, and Peterſburg capital 
Ruſſia, where they have nineteen hours day at the fummer ſolftice; ang 
nineteen hours night at the winter ſolſtice. By the day here is meant 
from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet; for the ſun is fo very little below the hoi 
the remaining five hours, that it is light enough to ſee to read. But 
if the air be colder in Scotland than in England, the natives comfor: 
themſelves with an opinion, that it is clearer and more healthful, being 
purified by frequent winds and ſtorms; which contribute, they im- 
gine, to the brightneſs of their parts as well as health. They all . 
magine they reſemble che French in their vivacity and enterpriſing pe. 
nius. 

Soil and Produce.) As to the ſoil and produce of Scotland, it is c:. 
tainly a barren country generally, though there are ſome fruitful val. 
leys. I take the Lothians and Fife to be very defirable countrig, 
producing the ſame grain that England does; but in the Highlands, 
am informed, oats is almoſt the only grain that grows there, of which 
they make both bread and beer. | 

They abound in good timber, eſpecially oak and fir. There ar 
ſome foreſts twenty or thirty miles long. Hemp and flax alfo thrie 
very well here, There wants no materials for building of thips and 
equipping out a royal navy. 

Minerals.) In their hills are mines of copper, iron, lead, and coak; 
quarries of marble and free- ſtone; and they tell us of ſome mines which 
produce gold and ſilver, but not worth the working, | 


{ 


Animals, ) They have great herds of (mall neat cattle, of wh 


they drive many thouſands annually into England lean, and they ar 
fatted in our meadows and marſhes, particularly in Norfolk, in Rom- 
ney marſh in Kent, and in the hundreds of Eſſex. | 


Fiſheries, ] But the greateſt advantages Scotland can boaſt of areit 
fiſheries : theſe might prove a mine of infinite wealth to the what 
iſland, as they have long been to the Dutch; and would add more to 
pur ſtrength, and ſuperiority at ſea, than all our foreign traffic; for 
here we might breed many thouſands of hardy ſeamen that would a. 
ways be at hand to man our fleets, when the reſt are abſent upon a. 
ſtant voyages. And this we at length ſeem ſenſible of, an act having 
lately paſſed for the encouragement of this fiſhery. | 

Herrings abound moſt in the weſtern iſlands : they are ſo plentiful 
Here, that they have been purchaſed for ſixpence a- barrel; and whe 
they are cured and exported, they yield from twenty-five to forty ſhi 
lings a-barrel. And it is ſaid, 36,000 barrels of white heyrings hay 
been exported from the Clyde in a ſeaſon, beſides great quantiues from 
Danbar, and other parts of Scotland. a 
Ihe chief places tor the herring-fiſhery are, Braſſa ſound in Stet 

land; the coaſts and bays of the Orkney iſlands; Loch-broom in Rok; 
Lewis, Harris, Skye, and the leſſer iſlands adjacent; from Loch mal 
dy, in Harris particularly, 400 veſſels have been laden with her 
in a ſeaſon ; and in the bays of Altwig, a ſmall iſland in the north 
end of Skye, the ſhoals of herrings are ſo thick, that many times th 
eutangle che boats. About the iſles of Mull, Iſla, Jura, on the of 
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of Argyle, the iſles of Arran, Bute, and others in the frith of Clyde, 


Hh and river Forth, on both ſides the coaſt, eſpecially towards Dunbar, the 
al of kerrings are very large and numerous. f | 

] x The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are computed to amount to 40,000 
an 


zwle men, many of them without employment, and may be hired ex- 
cezding cheap; moſt of them are watermen, who can live hardy, and 
endure fatigue: and ſuck is the commodiouſneſs of their bays and har- 
kours in theſe iſlands, that we could not fail of ſucceſs, if we would 
employ theſe people. | 


being There are alſo abundance of whales among theſe iſlands, it is ſaid, 
1 which theſe people purſue in their boats to the ſhore, and kill and eat 
155 kem. 
8 ke. ; lu the Orkneys and North-Uilt there are great numbers of ſeals ; 300 
and upwards have been killed at a time. 
s cer. Their ſalmon-filhery is very conſiderable in the rivers Don and Dee at 
| val- Aberdeen, in the Tay, and in the Clyde, The town of Renfrew has employ- 
ntries, ed bo veſſels in this fiſhery in a ſeaſon, and great quantities are export- 
nds, [ ed to France and Holland. ; 1 
which About the northern and weſtern iſlands is the fineſt cod-filhery in 
| Europe, of which the Dutch and Hamburghers run away with moſt of 
re are the profits, the iſlanders _ their fiſh to them, there being no Bri- 
thrive til merchants to take them off their hands, though there cannot be a 
ps and 


more profitable branch of buſineſs. It is related of an . mer - 
chant that uſed to buy cod-fth, and ſalt them upon the coaſt of Scot- 
Jand, (for there is ſalt enough), that in one voyage he had 4000 of theſe 
bh cured at a penny and two-pence a- piece, and fold them again at 
eighteen pence and half a crown a-piece. | 

There are alſo ſturgeon, turbot, mackarel, and all manner of ſea- 
ilk and ſhell-filh taken on their coaſts, among the iſlands. 


Manufatures.) Their principal manufacture is that of linen: They 
make as good Holland, they tell us, as they do in the Netherlands : 
allo cambric, dornic, and damaſk; and people of quality have fre- 
queatly their linen and woollen ſpun and wove in their own Houſes, 
@ [heir plaids ſeem to have been a manufacture peculiar to this nation, 


— being worn in the Highlands both by the men and women ; but by a 
11d d. bee act the plaid and other parts of the highland garb are forbid. 
pon di Trafic.) The Scots export and barter {for the goods of other coun- 


tries) their ſalmon, herrings, coals, barley, tallow, butter, eggs, 
lies, ſheep-tkins, worſted yarn and ſtockings, Glaſgow is the moſt 
conſiderable port in the kingdom for foreign traffic, particularly to A- 
1d whe mricaand Guinea, By the act of union the Scots are intitled to trade 

0 all the Britith plantations, and elſewhere, as the Engliſh do: And 
muy of them come up to London, and become as conſiderable mer- 
chants and tradeſmen here, as any of the Engliſh, and oftener raiſe * 
fortunes here than the natives; which they effect chiefly by their dili- 


in Shet- dent application, frugality, and temperance. But they ſeem more rea- 
* to imitate gur yices, than the Englith are to imitate their virtues. 
ch-mad- | 


| Conſtitution. J The conſtitution of the government is now the ſame 
herruS in the whole united kin dom; only as to private right the Scots are t 

e Nrerned by their own laws; which are, however; ſubject to be altered 
mes tn} the Britiſh parliament; and ſome conſiderable alterations have been 
Wade ſince the union, as in aboliſhing the heritable juriſdictions, the tenure 
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by vaſſalage, all torture in criminal di vi 

alage, all tortur iminal proceedings, the allowin 
toleration of religion in Scotland as well as in Bagland, ww | in oi 
pointing judges to go the circuits in Scotland, F 


Arms.) The arms will be ſeen in the deſcription of England, 
Revenues, | The revenues of this kingdom, before the union, di 


every 
ferior 
verum 
E high « 


exceſſe 


not amount to more than 160,000 1. per annum. And b I. che preſen 
are to pay but 48,000 per annum Le when E * Bet 
ſhillings in the pound, which raiſes about two millions. All oh ed ; 
4m: _ eee the ſame in Scotland as in England; but - 
1ave been indulge ing off half the malt- in 15 1 
- Fy ged by taking off half the malt-tax in that part of th hare 
Perſons and Habits.) But before I enter upon a deſcription of thei 15 
genius and temper, it may be proper to ſay ſomething of their perſon Cal 
in which it 1s evident they differ from their ſouthera nei hbours Whe the re 
ther 1t proceeds from the purity of their air, or the Ninnef of ther nority 
diet, they have certainly thinner countenances than the Engliſh anl thront 
uſually A longer viſage ; and, like the Danes, who live in the ſin! parlia 
climate, their heads are often adorned with golden locks. As to thei Epiſe 
ſtature, it is much the ſame with ours; but they are eaſily diſtinguils reltort 
ed from South Britons by the tone and roughneſs of their voices. Preſb 
The habits of the gentlemen are alike in every part of the iſland, any a 
In the Highlands the plaid and honnet were worn, till prohibited by yi 
late act: and their wearing no breeches in the Highlands ſeems a pt that r 
culiarity. VAE | „ K [havin 
Genius and Temper.) As to their genius and temper, they have en. nh 
tainly more command of themſelves in the beginning of life, a Prelb 
commit fewer extravagancies in their youth, than the Engliſh do: Tha 3 
| frugality and temperance deſerve our imitation, which is, indeed, th * 
foundation of that diſcretion we obſerve in them, at a time of life wha * 
our young gentlemen are half mad. 5 r. 
Curiz/ities.] What they uſually enymerate as curioſities are, the ; 7 
mains of Roman ways and camps in ſeveral places, and of the Rom Dun 
wall calied Graham's dike, between the rivers Forth and Clyde, ſeveril Un 
of the ſtones having Roman inſcriptions on them; particularly a, of St 
from whence it appears, that the /egio ſecunda Auguſta built that wal 
In ſome places there are lakes that never freeze; in another, a lake 5 = 
continues frozen all ſummer; and, in a third, there is a floating iſlan "oy 
and fiſh without fins ; and it is frequently tempeſtuous in a calm, — 
Language.] The language of the Highlands differs very little fron ph 
the rich Of the broad Scotch, which i generally beten, they al up 
us the following ſpecimen in their Lords prayer. «= | band; 
Ure Fader whilk art in heven; hallued be thy neme, Thy king 4 Pat 
Cumm. Thy avill be doon on earth, az its donn in heven. Gee uſs ti upwa 
day ure daily breed. And forgee uſs ure finns, as we forgee them td Ire ec 


| Ann againſt uſt. And lead ut not into temptation; butt delyver uſs fi 

evil, Amen. | 5 

: Religion. The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Preſbyterian, t Ca 

viniſm, a ſort of eccleſiaſtical republic, where all prieſts or preſbyt 

are equal, They have a general aſſembly, or ſynod, of their clerg 

vrhich meet anppally, conſiſting of miniſters and elders deputed m 
i ; | 8 a . 4% 54 * $ x & > * ee 
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every preſbytery in the nation. Theſe determine all appeals from in- 
forior charch-judicatories, and make laws and conſtitutions for the go- 
rerament of the kirk. The crown uſually appoints ſome nobleman 
lich commiſſioner to ſit among them, and prevent their running into 
elles; but he has no vote in the aſſembly, and they inſiſt that his 
celenee is not neceſſary. . 

Belides this general aſſembly, they have 13 provincial ſynods, 68 
preſbyteries, and 938 pariſhes; the loweſt eccleſiaſtical court being 
Moir kirk-ſeſſion, which conſiſts of the miniſters, elders, and deacons 
of the pariih, who are ſaid to watch over the morals. of the people, and 
hare power enough to make any gentleman very uneaſy, if they happen 
"ot to like him. A man that is ſubje& to theſe petty juriſdictions, can 


if ther hardly be denominated a freeman. 1 

erſors Calviniſm was intraduced into Scotland in a tumultuous manner, at 
Whe- the reformation, in the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, and in the mi- 

H ther nority of her ſon James VI. But when King James was ſettled in the 
ſh, al throne of England, Epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed in Scotland by act of 
e ſims narliament, and continued to be ſo until the year 1640, Then the 


Epiſcopal form of church-government was aboliſhed. But it was 
reltored in 1661, and continued till the year 1688; when the 
Preſbyterian mob took upon them, in a riotous manner, without 
any authority, to expel the biſhops and clergy, and plundered their 
houſes, abuiing them and their families in an outrageous manner, ſo 
that many of them were forced to fly into England : And the biſhops 
[having thewn ſome partiality to King James, his ſucceſſor King Wil- 
ham thought fit to get Epiſcopacy aboliſhed by act of parliament, and 
Preſbytery eſtabliſhed in that kingdom. Not ſo much as a toleration 
was allowed the members of the church until the reign of Queen Anne, 
when an act of parliament was obtained for that purpoſe, againſt which 
the Scottiſh Preſbyterians made all imaginable oppoſition, 


Archbiſhoprict.] St Andrew's and Glaſgow. 


the y Biſbeprics,] Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brechin, 
Rom Dunblain, Roſs, Caithneſs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Iſles. 
, ſeveril Univerſities.) The univerſities of this kingdurm are four, viz, thoſe 
ly on, of St Andrew's, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, — Glaſgow. 
hes : Seiety, ] A ſociety was incorporated, by patent, in the year 1708, 
iſa wr erefting ſchools in North Britain, and the iſles ; and, in 1716, an 
8 act paſſed for their eſtabliſhment, and a fund of 20, ooo 1. was appro- 
n. priated and made a ſtock for carrying on the deſign: And the ſociety 
ttle fra applying to King George II. for an additional charter, to erect work- 
they gu houtes for employing children in manufactures, houſewifery, and huſ- 
| bandry, in the Highlands and iſles, his Majeſty not only granted them 
y Ling 2 patent, but a revenue of 1000 1. per annum. And they have now 
e uſe 10 up ivarcs of 100 ſchools, in which between 4 and 5000 boys and girls 


are educated, 


Revolutions 
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Revolutions and memorable events. 


T is generally held, that the Picts and Britons were really the ln 
people, diſtinguiſhed only by name; that they were either ſuch bi 
tons as inhabited the north part of the uland before the coming of th 
Romans, or thoſe who were driven out of the ſouth by the Ra 
arms. Mr Cambden obſerves, that it was not till the time of Man e Ko. 
lian and Dioclefian, (when the Britons had learned the provincial IA 
tongue), that thoſe northern people were called Picks, from their 
retaining the cuſtom of painting their bodies, and to, diſtinguiſh thy 
from thoſe who were confederate or intermixed with the Roman, yy 
had long diſuſed it, but were notwithſtanding called Briront ; as the 
ſcendents of the Romans, who lived amongit them, alto were. 
As to the Scots, 1t 1s obſerved, they were never mentioned by ay 
writer till the third century; and, it is generally held, that they f 
ſettled in Ireland, and from thence came over into Scotland, Bi 
Uther has ſhewn, that Ireland is called Scotia by the writers of th 
times. Guildas, who wrote about the year 564, calls the ſame yenl 
ſometimes Seti, and at other times Hiberni. Adamannus, in the ye 
680, calls Ireland The i/le Scotland. And the biſhop ſeems poſitive, thy 
no writer who lived within a thouſand years after Chriſt, ever na 
tioned the name of Scotland, but he meant Ireland by it : Not thy 
the Scots are ſuppoſed to be the firſt inhabitants of Ireland, that was 
% pager firſt planted from Great Britain; but the Scots are thoughth 
e a colony of the ancient Scythians, who inhabited the north part 
Europe, and about the third century, venturing to ſea in ſearch 
new habitations, fell upon Ireland; which being thinly inhabited, M 
natives either would not, or could not oppoſe their deſcent, It ispth 
bable they were firſt invited over into Scotland by the Picts of Nel 
Britain, to aſſiſt them in their wars againſt their enemies of the Soul 
Bur both Pits and Scots, or whatever other nations inhabited the north 
we find they all went under the general name of Caledonians, for ot 
time. As tor the Attacotts, they ſeem to be of the ſame original wi 
the Scots, and this the name only of one of the Scottiſh tribes. 
Fergus, their firſt King, is ſaid to have reigned 330 years beim 
Chriſt, He was an Iriſh Scot, they tell us, of great reputation for l 
valour and conduct; and, being ſent for from Ireland, was advan 
to the throne by the general conlent of the Caledonian Scots. Bu- 
there is very little to Ye relied upon inrelation to the affairs of Brit 
before the arrival of the Romans here, I ſhall paſs over the fabuloy 


doflell 
davon 
en | 
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; J but ſa 
accounts that Buchanan, and other Scottiſh writers, endeavour tob IM 
muſe us with, of the, tate of that country, and the actions of rd 


kings, in thole dark ages. The ſtory of King Fergus's being caſt awi 
in his return to Ireland, upon a rock, from thence called Xun 

now Carrictfergus, may be of equal credit with the reſt, 1 
Julius Cæſar did not penetrate fo far into the iſland as North Briui 
nor does he appear to have had any knowledge of that people. 

Agricola, the Emperor Veſpaſian's general, was the firſt Roms 
that ſubdued North Britain. He defeated their general Galgacus, 
der whom they made their laſt effort; and, having ſurrounded rial 
with his fleet, and made a full diſcovery of their country, not thil 
ing the north of Scotland worth including in the Roman pale, be 
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7:17am Rufus being upon the throne of England, another war com- 


; j . : : 
& | "ed between the two kingdoms, Malcolm having laid ſiege to the- 
| by le of Alnwick, which was reduced to great neceſſity, the garriſon 


red to ſurrender, on condition the King would come in perſon to 
ve the keys; and a ſoldier, tendering them upon the point of a 


— = . Fas 2 
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reſen ar, run it into the King's eye, and killed him; which the King's 
over delt fon, Edward, eee to revenge, was killed alſo upon 
by ſo ſpot. Two uſurpers ſucceſſwely poſſeſſed the throne: of Scotland 
al er Malcolm's death; but his ſon Edgar was at length reſtored: to his 


critance; whoſe ſiſter Maud married Henry I. King of England, 
D, 1100; who thought to ſtrengthen his title by that match, as ſhe 


. F nene 


his pn the daughter of Margaret, ſiſter and heireſs of Edgar Atheling, 
ng, al 0 ſeems to have had the belt hereditary title to the crown of Eng- 
Ma I Id. ; - 5 
ſal In the reign of David King of Scotland, A. D. 1136, it appears, | 


it David did homage to Stephen King of England, for the counties. 
Huntingdon, Northumberland, and Cumberland, which the Scots. 
r here that time poſſeſſed; but in the reign of Henry II. of England, Mal- 
was obliged to reſtore the counties, of Northumberland and 
bis & mberland to the crown of England, A. D. 1150, though. Hunting- 

1 was confirmed to him by Henry. A war commencing * 
ie thru ween the two kingdoms, William King of Scotland was taken pri- 
| er, obliged to do homage to Henry for all his dominions, and, with 
y deſert nid his brother, ſwear allegiance to the King of England, A. D. 
8 imn 54; as did alio the Biſhops, Earls, and Barons of Scotland. And 
d of th caltles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Edinburgh, and Stirling, were put 


he the hands of the Englith, with fifteen hoſtages, as pledges of their 
g him lity; but Richard I. King of England, releaſed the kingdom of 
ratitul tand from their ſubjection, and reſtored them their caſtles and 
f lages, J. D. 1189 ; but it appears, that William King of Scots did 
oth arn age to John King of England, at a parliament held at Lincoln in 
uld hay year 1200; as did Alexander King of Scotland to Henry III. King 


England, | 
gener largaret Queen of Scotland dying in the year 1290, there appeared 
les than twelve competitors for that crown, who agreed to ſubmit 


quel TE" claims to the arbitration of Edward King of England, according 
nto Sed the Scotch writers. But the Engliſh hiftorians relate, that King 
; his Hard ated in this caſe as ſuperior and direct ſovereign of Scotland, 
wo ku ummoned the ſtates of that kingdom to attend him at Norham 
4 Jog the Envlith borders, in order to determine the. right of ſucceſſion to 
;, a peat tcrown, Certain it is, the ſtates of Scotland, and the ſeveral com- 


at Cu ers, appeared before King Edward at Norham, on the 12th of May 
i; and it being demanded of Robert Bruce, one of the competitors, 
de acknowledged the King of England ſovereign Lord of the realm 


renue fa otland, and would be determined by the judgement he ſhould pro- 


her's te ce, Bruce anſwered, That he would. John Baliol, and the reſt 
elated e competitors, alſo declared, that they acknowledged King Ed- 
that tim Kd fovereign Lord of Scotland, and would ſubmit to his judgement. 
Lordi en che King repreſenting, that it would be to no purpoſe to make an 
1 cutoni”'s, if it was not in his power to inforce the execution of it; and 
and ning to be put into poſſeſſion of all the caſtles and fortreſſes of 


of half 
1 


and, upon condition he ſhould deliver them up, in the ſame ſtate 
ceived them, within two months after the award was made; and, 
GR 
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on the 12th of June, King Edward ſummoned all thoſe who held: 

places of truſt or profit in that kingdom, to take an oath of fealtytoh 

which they all did. — „ os 
The King, having heard the reſpective claimants, decreed and 


ed of 
ſubje 
ed b. 


oo 5 5 r | 
judged, as he was ſuperior and direct lord of the kingdoms of Scuilas 2p 
'That John Baliol was the undoubted heir, and — rs 6 _ 


vernors of the ſeveral caſtles and fortreſſes to obey Jahn Baliol as hg 
ſovereign. Whereupon Baliol fwore fealty to King Edward, and z 
terwards did homage to him in form at Newcaſtle, tor the whole ks 
dom of Scotland; and from this time King Edward aſſumed a — 
determining cauſes and differences ariſing among the ſubjects of Sy 
land. Macduff Earl of Fife, having been put into poſſeſſion of cem 
lands in Scotland by King Edward, during the vacancy of that tua 
and Baliol having diſpoſſeſſed him of them, Macduff appealed to In 
Edward: whereupon Baliol was fummoned to appear before the E 
liſh parhament ; and Baliol appearing, it was. adjudged, that threes 
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his caſtles ſhould be delivered into King Edward's hands, untl _ 
tisſaction was made to Macduff Earl of Fife; at which King Rik 18 
was ſo incenſed, that he entered into an alliance, offenſive and de re req 
ſive, with France, againſt England; renounced the ſovereiguty e Scots 
King of England, and bid him defiance; and obtained of the Pope, ald nc 


himſelf and his nobility, a releaſe of the oaths they had taken to ku 


Edward. on. 


Whereupon Edward aſſembled an army, and marched as far as Naw ot 
caſtle, where he underſtood that the Scots had fallen upon fone tl... 
liſh troops that lay upon the borders, and killed a thouſand of n w. 
The Scots alſo had been fo fortunate as to. deftroy part of the EH enten 
fleet that was deſigned to attend the army in this expedition, W Or 
gave them great hopes of fucceſs. On the other hand, Edward, «nWWmn!.. 
ſaid, made an offer of the crown of Scotland to Bruce, Baliol's m here 
which brought over a great party in that nation to his intereſt, Th m after 
the King advancing at the head of a powerful army, laid ſiege tob garrif 
wick; which he took by the following ſtratagem. Having lain ere. 
days before the town, he ratfed the ſiege, and marched away; ud brt for 
dering ſome ſoldiers to deſert to the town, he inſtructed them tot fore 
that the approach of King Baliol, at the head of a numerous . vere 
was the occafion of it. Others related, that the Scottiſh army ee {orc 
within a league of Berwick : upon which the townfmen, and fem e Sco 


of the garriſon, went out to meet their friends, not dreaming that 
Engliſh army was ſtill in their neighbourhood ; when, on a ſud 
they were attacked by the Englifh, who purſued them to the to 
and entered the gates with them. and, after a great ſlaughter oft 
garriſon, made themſelves maſters of the place, From Berwick U 
Edward marched and laid ſiege to Dunbar, which Baliol advancuy 
relieve, there happened a general battle; the Scots were defeated, 
lolt upwards of 20,000 men: whereupon Dunbar opened her gate 
the canqueror. Immediately after, King Edward befieged Roxbuy 


and took it; from whence he advanced to Edinburgh; the cattle vidnſth: En 
of ſurrendered within a week's time. He afterwards made himſc WW: by! 
ſer of Stirling, Perth, and ſo many ſtrong towns, that Baliol and till tha 
whole nation came in, and ſubmitted themſelves to his mercy, bel that R 
the end of the campaign. Baliol, with a white wand in his hand, WG; by 
mally ſurrendered the kingdom of Scotland to King Edward, to E tlc b 


bo, 
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g of at his pleaſure, and the people promiſed to become his faith- 
jubjefts. Baliol's reſignation, being drawn up in writing alſo, was 
ed by him, and moſt of the barons of Scotland, and ſealed with 
' creat ſeal of that kingdom. And King Edward having aſſembled 
© res of Scotland at Berwick, they confirmed the ſurrender that 
been made, and ſwore allegiance to King Edward, together with 
Acers and magiſtrates that were poſſeſſed of any places of truſt or 
& in that kingdom. Earl Douglas was the only nobleman who re- 
ad, and was thereupon ſent prifoner into England, where he died. 
vo} was ſent up to London alſo, but not kept in clofe confinement, 


| jing the liberty of ten miles round that city allowed him to hunt, 
e i tate his pleafure; and was afterwards removed to Oxford, where 
hrons Moe of that name had been founded by his father, now called Ba- 
to Kin ; college. And here he had the company of many of his learned 
e E 


ntrymen, whom e Edward had removed thither from the Scot- 
d academies. Several other Scottiſh lords were carried into England, 
ordered not to go north of Trent, on pain of loſing their heads. 
+ Bus de famous chair and ftone, on which their kings were crowned, alſo 


d dely re removed to Weftminſter; of which there was a tradition among 
y of th > Scots, that white theſe remained amongſt them, their country 
ops, i ud not be conquered ; but, on the removal of them, there would 
to ka den ſome great revolution. The crown, and the reſt of the rega- 


\ uſo were ſent to England, and lodged at Weſtminſter. And Ed- 


as N rd, ſarther to demonſtrate his conqueſt, canfed the records of the 
me Log dom to be burnt, and abrogated their ancient laws; after which, 
of n Warren, Earl of Surry and Suffex, being conſtituted Viceroy, or 
© Loren ant, of Scotland, Hugh de Creſſingham Treafurer, and Wil- 


_ Urnmby Chief Juſtice, King Edward returned to England in 
ard, vol. 


I's [here being a miſunderſtanding between King Edward and his barons 
IF. n after, which obliged him to draw great part of his forces out of 
e to h. rarrifons in Scotland, the Scots laid hold of the opportunity, and, 
* par | - OPP 
lain io der Wallace, a brave man, but of mean extraction, made another 
r for the recovery of their liberties ; in which they were ſucceſsful 
22 d0 Uf tone time, expelling the Englith out of every town but Berwick : 
pelling ng { | * ö > 
ous WT vere at length defeated, with a terrible flaughter at Falkirk, and 
army | re torced to abandon all the towns they had poſſeſſed themſelves of. 
nd ſer e Scots aſcribed this ill ſucceſs to the envy of the nobility again , 
y y ag 
z that WW allace, who, they pretended, had an eye upon the crown. 
a ſud! de Scots revolted again under Cummin, a nobleman of royal ex- 
the ton don, anne 1300; and being again reduced, they put themſelves 


iK K 7 the protection of the Pope, and acknowledged him their ſove - 
wick ki n 


lvancinf They had recourſe to arms again in the year 1303, but were again 
feated, Ec! to ſubmit to King Edward; and Wallace, being taken pri- 
er gate er in the year 1305, was tried in England for high treaton, and ex- 
Roxbuy Ited; the King elteeming the Scots at that time as much his ſubjects . 


i Engliſh, after ſo many repeated fubmiſſions, and oaths of fealty 
bimſelt ruby the Scots, to the crown of England, 

Jiol and fall the Scots had recourſe to arms again under Robert Bruce, ſon 

rey, VN Robert who was competitor with Baliol for the crown of Scot- 

© but he was defeated, and forced to fly to the iflands for ſhelter; 

J, 1 tle Biltops of St Andrew's amd Glaſgow, who had crowned him 

At 
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at Scoone; were brought priſoners to England; and the Earl of Atv 
one of Bruce's adherents, was hanged. But in the next reign, wg 
King Edward II. and his people were engaged in a kind of civil war i 
England, Bruce recovered all Scotland again; and defeated an arm 
commanded by King Edward in perſon, with a very great {laugh q 
the Engliſh, A. D. 1314. EY | | 
Bruce afterwards invaded Ireland, and reduced great part of ty 

kingdom, and cauſed his brother to be proclaimed King of Ireland 
title he enjoyed for a year or two; but was at length defeated by te 
Engliſh in a general battle; in which he loſt his life. with great num 
bers of the Scottiſh nobility, Ps 
During the minority of Edward III. King of England, Martine, 
and the miniſtry, were determined to purchaſe peace with Scotland 
any rate, There is an inſtrument in Rymer's Fœdera, vol, iv, p. 35 
dated March 1. 1328; whereby King Edward relinquiſhed all his rig 
to that kingdom, either as proprietor or ſovereign, The recordy 
containing the homage and fealty done to his predeceſſors by the King 
of Scotland, were delivered up at the ſame time; and, among th 
i reſt, that celebrated record called Ragmanrol, ſigned and ſealed þ 
it Baliol King of Scotland, and all the barons of that kingdom, in th 
reign of * Hank I. containing the ſervices due from the kings and u 
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5 bility of Scotland, to the kings of England. The barons, and otha 
y ſubje&s of England, were obliged alſo to part with all the lands th 
. held in Scotland. The crown, ſceptre, jewels, and other parts of th 
bl. regalia, were reſtored, with a black croſs, of great eſteem amongſt thi 
/ people. And the better to cement this ſhameful peace, a marriage wii 
concluded, between David Prince of Scotland and King Edward's lily 
Joanna, both of them very young. And though this diſadvantage 
"if peace was privately negotiated between Sir James Douglas on the p 
1 of Scotland, and the Queen and Mortimer on the part of England, 
it great was Mortimer's influence at that time, that he procured it to 
hi! ratified in parliament. After which, the marriage between the Prin 
ni of Scotland and the Princeſs Joanna was ſolemnized at Berwick ont 

4 2d of July, at which ſome of the Engliſh nobility ſhewed themſch 
5 extremely diſſatisfied. The Scots, indeed, were obliged to pay the Eny 
| liſh 30,000 merks within the ſpace of three years, as a conſideration 

| all thoſe thameful conceſſions, moſt of which the Queen and Mortu 

| applied to their private uſe, 
+8 Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, whom the Scots in a manner aden 


(i for his recovering that kingdom out of the hands of the Engliſh, died! es 
| [ the year 1329; and on his deathbed, it is ſaid, adviſed the Scots ne enan 
f | to hazard a general battle with the Engliſh in the open field, but tor en; 
N frequent excurſions, and haraſs the enemy with ſmall parties from s of 


| | mountains, and then retire z to make no long peace or truce wit 
þ f Englith, that they might be inured to the fatigue of war; and ava 
| | to procure good intelligence of the deſigns of the Englith court, 

1 | their generals. | 
1 In the year 1333, Edward III. King of England, invaded Scotia 
(at the inſtance of King Baliol, who had been depoſed), and laid 
to Berwick; which the Scots aſſembling a numerous army to relien, 
battle was fought at Hallaydown-hill, near Berwick z where the 
liſh obtained the victory, with a very great ſlaughter of the Scos; 
Berwick thereupon ſurrendered. And Baliol did homage, aud 10 
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alty to King Edward, as ſuperior lord of the kingdom of Scotland; 
o ceded the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Peebles, and Dum- 
s, with ſeveral other places near the borders, to be annexed to the 
wn of England for ever. 

The Scots were prevailed on by the French, however, to rife in 
5 again in behalf of Bruce, and depoſed King Baliol a ſecond 


f that e; but he was ſoon after reſtored by King Edward, who marched 
and, ugh Scotland as far as Caithneſs, and compelled the Scots to ſub- 
by tl: to Baliol again, though they were conſtantly reinforced with French 
t num ops. 


The Scots continued to exerciſe King Baliol's patience with repeat - 
inſurrections, while Edward King of England was employed in 
wars with France ; but King Edward, returning to England in 
year 1356, marched at the head of a numerous army into Scot- 
nd; and having ſabdued all the oppoſers of _ Baliol, that prince, 
gratitude for theſe ſignal ſervices, transferred his right in the king- 
1 of Scotland to the crown of England, This reſignation was 


ong e, and ſcaled with the great ſeal of Scotland, on the 25th of Ja- 
aled \ jary 1356; when King Baliol alſo delivered Edward the crown of 
„ in thi otland, and gave him ſeiſin and poſſeſſion of the kingdom. In confi- 
and 1 ation whereof, King Edward made King Baliol a preſent of 5000 
ad oth rks, beſides 2050 l. per annum ſettled on him for life : whereupon 
nds th oclamation was made in Scotland, declaring the ſaid reſignation ; 
rts achat the King of England would govern the people by their ancient 
no tha vs, | 

— 0 King Baliol lived ſeven years after this reſignation, in the north 


England, as a private nobleman, diverting himſelf with hunting 
tage the King's foreſts. And we find ſeveral inſtruments in Rymer's 


1 the p ft of (tate, containing pardons for ſuch gentlemen as hunted with 
gland, prince, it being highly penal to hunt in the King's foreſts in thoſe 
d it tol nes 


he Pring In the mean time, David, the other Scots king, was a priſoner in 
and; but at the interceſſion of the Pope, and the Queen of Scots, 
themſch er to King Edward, David was ſet at liberty in the year 1357, on 
following terms, viz, That King David, in conſideration of his li- 
eration r, mould never bear arms againſt the King of England; that he 
Morin ud endeavour to prevail with the barons of Scotland to acknowledge 
dependence of that crown on England; that King David ſhould pay 


mer ado odo merks for his ranſom, within ten years, and deliver twenty 
lb, die 42e5, in the mean time, as a ſecurity for the performance of his 
Scots nen enants; and that the trace between the two kingdoms ſhould endure 
but tor ten years, The King of Scots alſo promiſed to propoſe it to the 
; from es of that kingdom, that in caſe he died without iſſue, the King of 


ce with tand eldeſt fon thould be his heir. But this they would never ad- 
and avi" 0. | | 


court, M vard Baliol, who ſo long diſputed the right to the crown of Seot- 


d vith David Bruce, died at Doncaſter in Yorkſhire, in the year 
d Scotial 03, Leaving no iſſue, the title of David, his competitor, became un- 
nd laid ellonable, the King of England waving his claim to that kingdom. 
to relienty In the reign of Robert III. two conſiderable clans in Scotland be- 
re the engaged in a war, the King ſent forces againſt them to compel 
11 ol down their arms; and it being found very difficult to re- 
| * 
L 


by force, it was propoſed, chat thirty of each clan ſhould 
| 2 fight 
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fight it out before the King, in a field near Perth; which beg g 
to, they engaged with the fierceneſs of lions. Of one ſide | 
but one left that was not killed or diſabled ; and of the conquerors 
were but ten left, and all of them wounded, The ſingle man m 
of the ſide that was defeated, jumped into the river Tay, and, 
ming croſs it, eſcaped, his ten wounded enemies not being able ti 
ſue him, | + 
James I. ſon of Robert III. being ſent over to France by his 
while he was prince, was taken in his paſſage by the Engliſh 
brought up in the court of Henry IV. His father was ſo concerg 
his ſon's falling into the hands of the Engliſh, that he refuſed t 
any nouriſhment, and died within three days after he received the 
of this misfortune. After whoſe death the ſtates of Scotland car 
the regency upon the uncle of the young King, who was detain 
England, 75 
In the mean time, Henry V. King of England, having con 
all France almoſt, and been declared regent of that kingdom |} 
King and parliament of France, the Dauphin Charles, finding 
fairs deſperate, demanded a reinforcement of the Scots, agreeal 
their treaties with that kingdom; and notwithſtanduvy King James 
was in the court of England, prohibited any of his ſubjects gong 
the French ſervice, the Earl of Buchan, with the concurrence « 
ſtates of Scotland, carried over 000 men to the aſſiſtance of the 
Phin, and joining his forces with the French, deteated the I 
Clarence, brother to the King of England, who was killed in th 
tle. And to the reinforcements the Scots ſent over at this time 
aiterwards, is principally to be aſcribed the reſtoration of the alli 
France. | | 5 1 
After the death of Henry V. King of England, Humphrey Di 
Glouceſter, who was regent of England in the minority of Hen 
conſented to releaſe King James, in conſideration of a ranſom 7 
to be paid by the ſtates; and he returned to Scotland in ths 
1423, after he had been detained in England eighteen years. Hel 
ed thirteen years after his reſtoration, and then was murderedial 
Jace by his uncle the Earl of Athol, who aſpired to the crown, 
obſerved, that of an hundred kings, and upwards, that have reig 
Scotland before James VI. (James I. of England), half of them 
to violent deaths. * 
King James II. was killed by accident by one of his own 
James III. was killed in a battle with his rebel ſubje&s; Jami 
who married Margaret the daughter of Henry VII. King of Eng 
was defeated and killed by the Engliſh in the battle of Flogdel 
. D. 1513. E 3 Ds = 
James V. died of grief and vexation ſoon after the defeat, & 
deſertion, of his army under Sinclair, a:z9 1542. Mary Queen of 
land, his only ſurviving child, being a bigotted Papiſt, was del 
by her Proteſtant ſubjects ar: 1567, and her infant ſon, James 
upon the throne of Scotland ; who, upon the death of ueen Elia 
ſucceeded to the crown of England anno 1603; after which the 
memorable events of Scotland may be ſeen among thoſe of Eg 
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Situation and Extent. 


| 0 
= gv Lon. 300 miles in length. 
BY Being 

51 "= 4 * . 

and (x MS 4c | 150 miles in breadth. 
56 


. TJ) Ounded by the Deucaledonian ſez, on the north; on 

B the welt, by the great Atlantic ocean, which ſepa- 
m America; on the ſouth, by the Virgiaian ſea; and on the 
he Iriſh ſea, commonly called &? George's channel, which di- 
om that part of Great Britain called Scotland, from whence 
at not full thirty miles, and from Wales, a part of Britain, 
ace it is diſtant about ſixty miles. The whole area, or ſuperfi- 
t of this iſland, is computed to take up about 11,067,712 Iriſh 
ptation meaſure, which amounts to 17,927,864 acres, Engliſh 
aſure, the difference between Engliſh and Iriſh acres being as 
half is to 21; and it is held to bear proportion to England 
8, as 18 is to 30. 


(. Leinſter, — . j Dublin, the capital of 


the kingdom. 
2. Ulſter, — Londonderry, a city. 
"> | 3. Munſter, —— | Cork, a city. | 
(4. Connaught, — ] | Galway, a town. 


rinces, 


fer province, on the eaſt, contains twelve counties, viz. 

th, containing Drogheda, Dundalk, the ſhire - town, Carling- 
irdee, Dunleer. | 
th, eaſt, containing Trim, the ſhire-town, Kells, Athboy, 
duleek, Ratoath, Ardbraccan, the ſeat of a biſhop. 
th, weſt, containing Mullingar, the ſhire-town, Athlone, 
„ Fore, an inconſiderable village, Kinnegad. 
piord, containing Longford, the ſhire-town, Granard, Laneſ- 
St John's town. N 
lin, containing Dublin, the ſeat of an archbiſhop, Swords, 
> Balruddery, Finglas, Glaſſnevin. 
are, containing Naas, the ſhire-town alternately with Athy, 
fhire-town alternately with Naas, Kildare, the head of a bi- 
> Harriftown, a ſorry village, Caſtledermont, Kilcullen, Ra- 
Kilcock, Monaſtereven. | 
s County, containing Philipſtown, the ſuire - town, Bir, Tul- 
anaghir, Ballyboy, Geafhbill, | 


= 8. Queen 
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. Queen's County, containing Maryborough, the ſhire-town, M 
melick, Portarlington, Ballynekil, Mountrath, Stradbally, Bal 12 
Abbyleix, Burres in Oſſory. a c : 3 


9. Wicklow, containing Wicklow, the ſhire-town, Arklow, Can 
Fort, a ſorry village, Rathdrum, Bray, Bleſſington, Dunlavan, 34 
tinglaſs, Carnew, | 


ſhop's ſe 
ited to \ 


10. Carlow, containing Carlow, the ſhire-town, Old Leighlin, a & 1 
ſhop's ſee united to Ferns, Leighlin-bridge, Tullo, Hacket's toy "iP Ber 
Bagnal's town, lately built by Mr Bagnal, Clonegal. 4 | 


11. Wexford, containing Wexford, the ſhire-town, Enniſcorthy, | 
Roſs, Fethard, Gorey, alias New Borough, Bannow, Clomines, Tag 
mon, Duncannon, only famous for its tort, Ferns, a biſhop's ſee uit 
to Leighlin. 

12. Kilkenny, containing Kilkenny, a city, the ſhire-town, and 
ſeat of the Biſhop of Offory, St Kenny, alias Iriſh Town; Thomaty 
Callan, Gowran, Knocktopher, Inniſtiock, or Enniſteague, Caſtleconk 
a village famous for its coal-pits, Ballyragget, 


dfert anc 
ewcaitle, 
5, Kerr) 
rt, a bith 
Limeric 
6, Clare 
ryen's br! 
z mile By 
IV. Con 
1, Galw 
e, Tuam 


II. Uliter province, in the north, contains nine counties, viz, | 
1. Donnegal, or Tyrconnel, containing Donnegal, Ballyſhannon, 
John's town, Killybegs, Lifford, the ſhire-town, Letterkenny, Raph 


a biſhop's ſee, Rathmullen, an inconſiderable ſea-port, Rathmely re, Cou 
Buncranagh. 7 2. Roſcq 
2. Londonderry, containing Londonderry, a city, biſhop's fee, Melk, Elp 
the ſhire- town, Colerain, Newtown-Limavaddy, Magherafeit, Bal agh, Ath 
derry. | z. Mayo 
3. Antrim, containing Carrickfergus, the ſhire-town, Belfaſt lala, a 


burn, Antrim, Randalſtown, Ballymenagh, Ballycaſtle, an open d 
liery, Connor, a biſhop's ſee united to Down, Larne, Ballymony. } 
4. Tyrone, containing Omagh, the thire-town, Dungannon, Aug 
Strabane, Stewart's town, Clogher, a bithop's ſee. 
5. Fermanagh, contain Enniſkillen, the ſhire town, Newto 
Butler, Liſnaſkea, Clabby, Maguire's bridge. — 


4. Sligoc 
hop's tee 
5, Leitri 


Hir. \ 


advance 


6. Armagh, containing Armagh, a city, the primatical ſee, aud century 
ſhire-town, Charlemont, Lurgan, Portadown, Tanderagee, Loft cx 
Legacurry, alias Rich-hill, Britain 1 


7. Down, containing Down Patrick, the ſhire-town, and a bill 
ſee united to Connor, | Sonny Dromore, a biſhop's ſee, Killile 
Bangor, Newtown, Hillſborough, Magherelin, Moyra, Donaghud 
Portaferry, Strangtord, Killough, Saintfield, Banbridge, Loghbn 
land, Rathfryland, Warringſtown. | 

8. Monaghan, containing Monaghan, the ſhire-town, Glaſon 
Clouniſh, Carrickmacroſs, Caſtleblane. 5 

9. Cavan, containing Cavan, the fhire town, Kilmore, a build 
ſee, Belturbet, Cootehill, Killyſhandraw, | 


18 felon 
5 agrees 
the temp 
tain,” « 
tries the 
drive me 
fre; tha 
mildneſ; 


III. Munſter province, in the ſouth, contains ſix counties, vi: 


this king 
1. Cork, containing Cork, a city, biſhop's ſee united to Rob, 


lice, hay 


the ſhire- town, Bandon- bridge, Cloyne, a biſhop's ſee, Mailow, rd; ſeem 
a biſhop's ſee united to Cork, Baltimore, Youghall, Kinſale, Cle0 emr, wh 
nikilty, Charleville, Caſtlemartyr, Middleton, Rathcormuck, H. Pretiate ! 
rail, Bantry, Skibbereen, Dunmanway, Macromp, Buttevant,  ::::7c:. 
turk, Caſtlelyons, Curriglaſs, Killwerth, Michelſtown, Fe armed b 


den, Iniſhannon, Tymoleage, Newmarket, Ballyclough, Annagh, 


douglas. : 
. Waterford, containing Waterford, a city, the ſhire-town, and a 


ned to Waterford, Tallagh, Paſſage, Capoquin. 
. Tipperary, containing Caſhell, a city, and archiepiſcopal ſee, 
2 b . . 

oamell, the ſhire-town, "Tipperary, Carrick, Thurles, Nenagh, Fea- 
rd, Berrulakean, Roſcrea, Clogheen, Silvermines, Cullen, Cahir. 
Limerick, containing Limerick, a city, a biſhop's ſee united to 
dert and Aghadoe, and ſhire-town, Kilmallock, Aſkeaton, Rathkeal, 
eucaſtle, Hoſpital, Bruff, Kilfinan. | 

5, Kerry, containing Tralee, the fhire-town, m_ Icouch, Ard- 
it, a biſhop's ſee united to Limerick, Aghadoe, a biſhop's ſee united 
Limerick, Killarney, Caſtle-iſland, Lixnaw, Liſtowell. 

6, Clare, containing Ennis, the ſhire-town, Killaloe, a biſhop's ſee, 
rren's bridge, Kilfenora, now united to Clonfert, formerly to Tuam, 
i-mile Bridge, Newmarket, Corofin. 


IV. Connaught province, in the weſt, contains five counties, viz. 

1, Galway, containing Galway, rhe ſhire- town, Loughrea, Athen- 
, Tuam, the ſee of an archbithop, Clonfert, the ſee of a biſhop, 
re, Court, Gort. 

2, Roſcommon, containing Roſcommon, the ſhire-town, Abby Boyle, 
uk, Elphin, a bithop's ſee, Ballinaſloe, remarkable for fairs, Caſtle» 
zh, Athlone, on the weſt of the Shannon. 

z. Mayo, containing Caſtlebar, Ballinrobe, the ſhire-town, Foxford, 
lala, a bithop's ſee, Newport, Minola, Ballina, | 

. Sligoe, containing Sligoe, the ſhire-town, Colooney, Achonry, a 
hop's tee united to Killala, | | 

5, Leitrim, containing James's town, Carriek, the ſhire-town. 


lir.] We can produce no better authority in behalf of what ſhall 
advanced upon this article, than the venerable Bede, a writer of the 
century, whoſe obſervations are for the moſt part confirmed by 
nltant experience; who maintains, That Ireland much ſurpaſſeth 
Britain in the healthfulneſs and ſerenity of the air; and that ſnow 
s {liom to be ſeen there of above three days continuance,” With 
5 agrees Oroſius, an earlier writer than Bede, namely, That in 
the temperature of the air and foil, it is much to be preferred to Bri- 
tan,” Giraldus Cambrenſis affirms, That it is of all other coun- 
res the moſt temperate, where neither the ſcorching heats of Cancer 
(rire men to the ſhade, nor the piercing cold of Capricorn to the 
tre; that ſnow is unuſual, and continues but a ſhort time; the 
nildnels of the air ſo great, that there we feel the effects neither of 
neting clouds, nor peltilential vapours.” And in another place he 
J * That nature hath been more favourable than ordinary to 
Ws kingdom of Zephyrus.” Theſe things he ſpeaks from expe- 
11 having attended King John in his expedition thither ; and his 
rc; ſeem to carry the more weight,, as they are the evidence of an 
er, who, upon other occaſions, lays hold of all opportunities to 
renate Ireland. The opinions of theſe authors of antiquity, as to 
temperature of the air of Ireland, ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to be 
«Med by this, that the meadows and fields in this iſland appear 

3 een 


* 


thop's ſee united to Liimore, Dungarvan, Liſmore, a biſhop's ſee 
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green in the midſt of winter, and the cattle are every day driven, 
to paſture, unleſs when the land is covered with ſnow, Perhaps al 
the exemption of Ireland from venomous creatures may be aſcribed 


the well-t 
produces 


o the inh 


the ſame eauſe, the air having no infectious particles in it to ſup their blac 
and nouriſh their poiſon. Thunder is not very common in this hen dra 
try, and an earthquake ſeldom or never felt; and when it happens, rr hemp 
is looked: upon as a prodigy. Yet all the panegyrics of any aud orthern 

writers, upon the air and temperature of Ireland, muſt be recpm applies t! 
under ſome limitations. If they be intended as compariſons betyes daily ſp 


hounds in 
om Eng 
uy other 
nd bay y 


nd nume! 


Ireland and the ſouth parts of Britain, they are certainly proundlk 
if with the northern parts, (where Bede lived, and whom Cambred 
echoes), they may well be admitted; For the air ſeems to be ma 
moilt than that of England; and it is more ſubject to wind, cloud 
and rain, than to frolt and ſnow; which qualities are probably oc 


ſioned by the numerous lakes, bogs, and marſhes, which have her finite de 
tofore often proved fatal to foreigners, by throwing them into uu ride. I. 
and dyſenteries; to which cauſe hath been imputed the loſs of ma hieaſe, * 
thouſands of men at Dundalk, in the campaign of 1689, under Du ade, yet 
Schomberg : though, to ſpeak the truth, the misfortunes of that never 
paign may be as well. aſcribed to- a wet and unwholeſome incany nued und 
ment, and corrupt. proviſions, as to any ill qualities in the air; Mence to! 
which miſmanagement, in regard to proviſions, Mr Shales, the p pren by þ 
veyor-general-of the army, was taken into cuſtody, in confequence{ dome mie 


an addreſs of the houſe of Commons of England to the King, andd 
dered to be proſecuted ; but he eſcaped any further proceedings 


Mounta! 


means of powerful confederates, who were ſharers in the profits of! 3 
corrupt management. However, let theſe effects be owing to wi anon 
cauſes they will, it is certain the air of Ireland hath been much amen hy 
ed by the induſtry of the inhabitants, in draining their bogs and fem tet: ; 5 
grounds, (which Pliny obſerves happened by the ſame means to d * Whey 
country about Philippi), fo that now complaints upon this head are OY x 
ſeldom heard of, | | * 5 
ore 
Soil and Produce.] The ſoil of Ireland is in moſt places abunau out juc] 
ly fruitful, and fits to be employed either under palturage, meadow, nitying: 
tillage; to which thoſe who have the leaſt knowledge of the com lecond, 
will yield their aſſent. From whence it neceſſarily follows, that, m lever: 
great quantities of land are not uſed in tillage, their breed of cat Magnitu 
muſt be infinite, which heretofore, indeed, was the greateſt nat oe lter 
wealth of the inhabitants, and at preſent ſupply no inconſiderable land aff 
cles in their exports, Bede applies the character of the land of prod lat may 
to it, calling it a land flowing with milk and honey, And Sir John! mely, of 
vis (who knew it better than Bede, having ſpent {ſeveral years in A ten m 
quality of attorney- general) calls it, from the 8th chapter of Deut rough IT 
nomy, A land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths tl 3 | 
* ſpring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and barley ; ve patur 
<* thou ſhalt eat bread without ſcarceneſs, and ſhalt not lack any Wl 7 Dow: 
« init,” And this agrees better with its true character than Several 
Cambrenſis alledges, namely, That corn in Ireland promiſes m wy eley 
hopes in the blade, more in the ſtraw, but leſs in the grain; 0 pe and 
- F*ithe rom of wheat there are ſhriveled and ſmall, and are diſc I the! 
ebe cleanſed by the help of any van.” Whereas the neighbor Civid 
conatries feldom produce a larger or heavier grain than what g de worle 
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the well-tilled parts of Ireland. Beſides paſturage and tillage, Ireland 
produces great plenty of meadow-ground, which is of infinite ſervice 
o the inhabitants, by ſupplying them with vaſt quantities of hay for 
Heir black cattle, ſheep, and horſes, in winter; and even their bogs, 
hen drained, make excellent meadow-land. The ſoil alſo is proper 
For hemp and flax, of which abundance is raiſed there, eſpecially in the 
orthern parts of the kingdom, and, being perfectly manufactured, 
upplies the moſt beneficial branch of their commerce; and this buſineſs 

daily ſpreading into other parts of that land. But the country a- 
wounds in nothing more than in wool; notwithſtanding the prohibition 
rom England againſt exporting it, either wrought or unwrought, to 
y other nation but England, and that only in unmanufactured wool 
ind bay yarn, Yet means are found, from their large extended coalts, 
nd numerous bays and creeks, to export it into France; which, to the 
fnite detriment of England, is become a rival to it in the woollen 
rade, This cannot be prevented but by ſome remedy adequate to the 
kicaſe, Though there be great encouragement given to the linen- 
ade, yet the vait quantities of land 1n Ireland fit tor hemp and flax, 
an never be employed in that manufacture, and therefore will be con- 
med under theep, unleſs the minds of the people were turned from 
ence to ſome other beneficial branch; and poiſibly an encouragement 
ren by parliament for premiums upon the exportation of corn, might 
1 ſome meaſure anſwer the end; | 


Mountains.] We are told, in the ancient and preſent ſtate of the 
vunty of Down, “ That there are two words in Engliſh, by which 
| objervable heights, riſing above the ſurface of the ground, are 
dilinpuithed, namely, % and zucuntain, in the ſame ſenſe as the 
Latins ate co//;z5 and ons, and the Greeks Pros and oe; and in 
theſe three languages they are only diſtinguiſhed according to their 
degrecs of elevation, the former word in each ſignifying a ſmaller, 
and the latter a more conſiderable height, The Iriſh language 
s more fruitful in this particular, and affords three words to mark 
out ſuch elevations, namely, Aue,, /lieve, and beinn; the firſt ſig- 
nitying a low hill, ſtanding ſingly without any continued range; the 
lecond, a craggy high mountain gradually aſcending, and continued 
n ſeveral ridges ; and the laſt, a pinnacle or mountain of the firſt 
magnitude, ending in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt 
are otten ſeen compounded together in one and the ſame range.“ 
and affords inſtances of all theſe kinds, and yet is far removed from 
at may be denominated a mountainous country. Of the firſt kind, 
mely, of hills, inſtances may be given in that extent of country, a- 
ut ten miles in length from Kells, in the county of Meath, to Baily- 
rough in the county of Cavan, which is almoſt nothing elſe but a 
Miunued chain of hills of no. great elevation, all very fruitful land, 
I paſture and arable, The ſame may be obſerved of the little hills 
out Down-Patrick, compared to eggs ſet in ſalt, and of many others 
ſereral parts, The ſecond kind of mountains, which, with an ex- 
we elevation, riſe towards the ſkies, are not very common in Ire- 
nd; and yet there are ſeveral ſuch, which, thou gh not to be compa- 
* the Pyrenees, lying between France and Spain; to the Alps, 
WU dieide Italy from France and Germany; or to other mountains 
de world of the like vaſt height, yet may be juſtly accounted _— 

2 4 | the 
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the lofty mountains. In this number may be reckoned the mountam 11s] 
of Carlingford, extending from Dundalk to that place, which, in f. ere callec 
vourable weather, may be ſeen from the mountains ſouth of Dublin, à e tame en 
about forty miles diſtance ; thoſe about Louth-Sully in the northem iter: 
parts of the county of Donnegal; the Curhews, which ſeparate the hefe may 
counties of Sligoe and Roſcommon in Connaught; the Mangerton {iſ ground 
mountains m the county of Kerry; Croagh-Patrick in the county of rchended 
Mayo, from whence (as fabulous tradition relates) St Patrick drom e time. 
all ſerpents and venomous creatures out of Ireland into the ſea; thee cannot 
Gaulty mountains, in the county of Tipperary ; Sheuboom, called en only 2 
ſome writers the Blandine mountains, extended in a lar ridge through down, Lot 
part of the Queen's and King's counties, and part of the county of arkable f. 
Tipperary, celebrated by the immortal Spencer in his Fairy Oper the coun 
the Brandon mountains, in the county of Kerry, to the eaſt of Smer eile, Lou 
wick bay; Slien-galen, in the county of Tyrone; the large mountain n emetic 
in the county of Wicklow, and among the reſt Sugar-Loaf hill; the ai-Meat! 
mountains of Mourne and Iveah in the county of Down, which che coun 
reckoned amonglt ſome of the higheſt in the kingdom, of whieh Shen which tl 
Denard has been ealculated at a perpendicular height to 1056 yards ould bee 
and is one of the three torts of mountains above deſcribed, which endlihe kingdo! 
in an abrupt precipice. Many other mountains are paſſed over unnotiÞut of all 
ced for the ſake of brevity ; and yet the character given of Ireland e to omit 
Cambrenſis is by no means to be admitted for truth, who ſays, I ery, on 
„the inland parts of it enormouſly ſwell into lofty and inaccefibleWſBngliln mi 
* mountains;” the contrary of which experience evinces. The mound inte 
rains of this country are of tingular benefit to the inhabitants, not on cl in her 
as they ſerve for alcmbicks, where vaponrs, exhaled by the ſan, eat num 
condenſed into clouds, and deſcend into rain and thowers, to rende ckY parts 
the lower grounds fruitful ; but as in their bowels are generated bet truit l. 
of mines, minerals, coals, quarries of ſtone, ſlate, and marble, ven elow, ac: 
of iron, lead, and copper; in all which the mountains of this countr alled by 
abound in various parts. We are alſo indebted to them for the organ Pliny 
of ſprings and fountains, rivaters and rivers, ſo abſolutely neceffary uiſevent to 
me well-being of mankind, vently for 
jameter, 
d, they 
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Capes er Head-Lands,} Theſe bear a near reſemblance to mountain 
and many of ther may be called by that name, As they are uſel 
tand-marks to navigators, it way be proper to point out a few of u 
principal of them, 

Fair-Head, or Fair-Foreland, the moſt north-ealtern cape of a 
Ireland, forms one fide of the bay of Ballycaſtle, as Kean-bane, or th 
White Cape much lower, does the other. Eniſton-Head in the count 
of Donnegal. Cape Horn, and Telen head, corrupted from St He 
ten's-head in the tame county. Stime-head, or Slin-head, in the coun 
ty of Galway. Loop-head, or Cape Laine, at the mouth of the Shan 
non. Cape Dorſes, the moſt S. W. cape of Ireland, in the Dories 
fand, between the bays of Kilmare and Bantry, Miffen-head, the No 
tium of Ptolemy, in the county of Cork. Cape Courcey, or the 
Head of Kinſale. Ardmore-head, forming the eaſt ſide of the * 
Youghall. Arklow-head, Wicklow-head, Bray-head near Dubin 


and Heath-head, which forms the north fide of Dublin harbour. ens the 
John's Foreland, a low cape in the county ef Down; with many rough th, 
. Aut to th 
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[as ] In Ireland are innumerable lakes, or longhs, (as they are 
cre called), more in number than perhaps in any other country of 
de ſame extent in the world; and they abound more in the province 


ber and Connaught than in any other parts of rhe kingdom. 
et may de diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, according to the compaſs 
on ground they cover. Firſt, The ſmaller fort, under which are com- 


whended all thoſe whoſe extent is diſcoverable to the naked eye at 
ne time. Secondly, Thoſe of a larger kind, over which the naked 


ele cannot command a profpect at once. Of theſe lakes we ſhall men- 
en only a few. And, firſt, of the ſmaller lakes. In the county of 
donn, Lough-Rin, Lough-Dinny, and Lough- Kernan, the latter re- 


arkable for being the ſcene of a maſſacre in the rebellion of 1641. 
the county of Weſt-Meath, Lough-Leign, Lough-Direvrah, Lough- 
eile, Lough-Iron, Lough-Inniel, Lough-Drin, having trouts in it of 
n emetic quality, and Lough- Banean-Annagh. In the county of 
at-Meath, Lough-Ramor; in the county of Cavan, Lough - Silline; 
the county of Donnegal, Lough-Fin and Lough-Derg, in an iſland 


are a 

neu- which the ſuperſtitious purgatory of St Patrick is yet to be ſeen, It 
rd Mould be endleſs to mention the names of all the lakes of this kind in 
ende kingdom, of which there are ſeveral even on the tops of mountains, 
non⸗ t of all the lakes under this denomination, it would be uapardona- 


le to omit Lough-Lene, in the barony of Maguniby, in the county of 
rry, on account of the many ſingular beauties in it, It is about fix 
agli miles in length, and near half as many broad at a medium 
ound is interſperſed with a variety of beautiful iſtands, many of them 


on ch in herbage, and well inhabited. Eagles and ofpreys are here in 
, eat numbers, and groves of the arbutus, (as there allo are on the 
ende ecky parts about the lakes), which moſt part of the year bears a ſcar- 
bed t fruit like the ſtrawberry, bloſſoms, leaves, and berries, green or 


low, according to the different ſtages of approach to ripeneſs. It is 
unte led by the inhabitants the cane- apple; and by Hadrianus Junius, 
ea Pliny, zuedo, becauſe the taſte of it is fo unpleaſant, that it is ex- 
edient to eat only one at a time. The trunks of theſe trees are fre- 
veutly four feet and an half in circumference, or eighteen inches in 
meter, and nine or ten yards, often more, in height: and, we are 
kd, they cut them down as the chief fuel to melt and refine the ſilver 
d lead ore diſcovered near the caitle of Roſs, which lies in a penin- 
of 18: in this lake. In thort, the beauties of it are not to be deſcribed, 
wr leen without rapture. | | | 


The ſecond or larger kind of lakes may be properly ranked under 


or " 10 denominations; namely, firſt, ſreth-water lakes, which have no 
N He cels of the tide, or mixture of the ſea; and, ſecondly, ſalt lakes, in- 
—— d which che tide flows twice every day, and may more properly be 


Wed inlets of the ſea, than lakes, though they have univerſally ob- 
und the latter name. Of the freſh-water lakes, which have no ac- 
ot the tide, or mixture of ſea-water, Lough-Erne and Lough- 
ve 0 eagh are by much the largeſt in Ireland. Lough-Erne is divided inte 
wy 0 branches, the upper and lower, which are ſeparated by a con- 

ton of the waters into the compaſs of a conſiderable river for 
ar miles 8. S, E. of Enniſkillen; after which, enlarging itfelf, it 
ns the lower lough. This lough ia both branches takes its courſe 
rough the whole length of the county of Fermanagh, from the S. E. 
ts che N. W. dividing it almoſt into two equal parts, and = 
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be reckoned in length full 23 Iriſh miles, though of an unequal broad 
It is diverſified with numerous fruitful pleaſant iſlands, to the nun 
(as is computed) of 400, moſt of them well wooded, and ſeveril. 
them inhabited by huſbandmen, and others covered with cattle, | 
bounds likewiſe with a great variety of fiſh, ſuch as huge pike; ly 
bream, roach, eels, and trout; ſome of the laſt of an exceſſive fn 
But it is chiefly valuable for its ſalmon; which are caught in off 
draughts by nets, in the river which flows out of the lough, the fin 
of which is valued at 500 l. a-year. Were there any trade of con 
quence in this part of Ireland to deſerve encouragement, the import 
of this lake might be made much more conſiderable than it is; its 
fording, within a few miles of the ſea, a free navigation, commody 
for all the inland counties of the north-weſt of Uliter, and havin 
towns of Ballyſhannon, Belleek, Enniſkillen, and Belturbet, fituay 
upon it, or on the branches leading into or iſſuing from it. As thy 
are circumſtanced, theſe places might, with a little encouragement, | 
made rich by the linen- manufacture. Enniſkillen might be a chief u 
for it, the ſoil and flats about it being very convenient for bleach-yard 
and the water of the lake having hereabouts a particular ſoftneſs u 
{limyneſs, that bleaches linen much ſooner than can be done by oth 
waters. It is not to be doubted, but the happy national ſpirit for 
rying on this manufacture, and other uſeful branches of trade, vil, 
time, exert itſelf properly along this lake, as it has already done in 
ther places. 

Lough-Neagh is ſomething of an oval figure, however indented 
every ide, It is eſteemed to be the largeſt lake in Ireland, Loup 
Erne not equalling it in its area; and though the latter be more di 
ſified with numerous iſlands and woods, yet, conſidered as a pieay 
water, it is inferior to this. Neither is any freſh-water lake in Bn 
equal to it, and perhaps few in Europe exceed it, thoſe of Ladagoa 
Onega in Ruſſia, and of Geneva in Switzerland, excepted  1t be 
eſtimated to be, 20 Englith miles long from the north-welt point to 
ſouth-eaſt, near 15 miles of the ſame meaſure from north-ealt to out 
welt, and from 10 to 12 miles broad at a medium, overſpreading 188 
one hundred thouſand acres of land. Within theſe dimenſions wt 
reckoned a ſmaller lake, called Lough-Beg, or the Little lake, joined 
the north-weſt end of it by a narrow channel, being near four n 
long and as many broad. Lough-Neagh communicates its bene 
five ſeveral counties, namely, Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, 4 
trim, and Down, the latter of which it only toucheth by a ſmall pd 
on the ſouth-eaſt ſide. It is fed by fix conſiderable rivers, four of - 
note, and ſeveral brooks ; yet bas but one narrow outlet to dich 
this great flux of water at Toom, firſt into Lough-Beg, and 
thence through the Lower-Ban into the Deucaledonian fea, which,! 
affording a ſufficient vent, occaſions Lough-Neagh, in the winter“ 
ſon, to riſe eight or ten feet above its level in ſummer, overflowing! 
low grounds on its coaſt, and thereby annually waſhing awaf, 
gaining upon the high grounds. In addition to this miſchief, the t 
and ſand continually rite at Toom, and choke up the narrow pay 
And the eel-weirs on the Lower Ban and at Toom are every ye 
ſed and enlarged ; ſo that the lands adjoining the lake muſt ſuffer , 
conſiderably if ſome method be not taken to prevent it, by open 


narrow paſſage at Toom, removing the eel-weirs near it, w_ 
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te the falls at Portna, and by blowing up or quarrying the rocks at 
W.. harps near that place, to give a deeper and better vent to the wa- 
rs, If the Lower Ban could be cleared of the impediments, (which 
ay be worthy of the thoughts of the commiſſioners of the inland navi- 
ton), and a way laid open for veflels from Colerain into Lough» 
feagh, and from thence, through the New Canal, to Newry and Car- 


8 


ra.) bay, it would not only promote the trade of the ſeveral coun- 
fa; ies bordering on the river, lake, and canal, but would be of general 
rau olument to the commerce of the kingdom. 


This lake is remarkable for two properties; firſt, for a healing pro- 
0.7, by which perſons who have bathed in it for evils, ulcers, and 


nning fores, have in eight days been perfectly cured, and their ſores 
ried up, Secondly, For petrifying wood; of which indiſputable evi- 
lence hath been given not long fince to the phyſtco-hiſtorical ſociety e- 
ted in Dublin, by a gentleman who exhibited @ variety of large and 
ir ſpecimens of wood and ſtone contiguous found im the lake, and in 
be foil at 2 conſiderable diſtance from it, ſo clear and diſtin, that 
here can be no room to doubt of the nature of either. The petrifying 
1 Ste, however, doth not ſeem to reſide peculiarly in the water of the 
ugh, but rather to be owing to certain mineral exhalations common 
oth to the water and to the ſoil, and in ſome particular ſpots only. 

On the ſhores of this lake have been found a variety of beautifuk 
Ie n ebbles, cryſtals, cornelians, mochoas, agats, and other precious 
ones, 


ited | The lake alſo abounds with fiſh of various kinds in innumerable 
Loup wantities, and of large fizes, It is remarked for two ſorts of trouts, 
e ee called the % glan, which is ſaid to be peculiar to it, being from 
pon 4to 18 inches long; which laſt ſize it never exceeds; and always 


bawns in the river ſupplying the lough. The other kind is called 
e badach, in Engliſh the churl; ſome of which have been taken that 
ere thirty pounds weight. It ſpecifically differs from the ſalmon 
rout ; firit, in ſize; ſecondly, in cclour, the head and back of it be- 
p greeniſh, inclining to a ſky colour; thirdly, the back fin is variega- 
d with many black ſpots; fourthly, the tail forked ; and, fifthly, the 
eh of it is of a deep red, and of a good reliſh. It affords another un- 
ommon fiſh called by the Iriſh the Po/lan, or ſreſh- water herring, and 
the Engliſh the ſad, or mother of herrings, which is ſcaled, and 


neſt aped like a herring, is of a lighter blue on the back, and the head of 
* 4 smaller and fharper than that of a common herring. It was for a 
all pol 


ne ſuppoſed to be a peculiar inhabitant of this lake; but it is now 
nown, that the ſame kind of fiſh is in Lough-Erne, though not in ſo 
at plenty; that there are ſome of them in the rivers Severn and 


er hames; and one was taken in the Liffy, near Publin, ſeveral years 
hic . There is another ſpecies of fifh in this lake, for any thing known 
— culiar to it, called the Fre ſhh-abater whiting, in ſhape exactly reſem- 
) U 


ing a ſea-whiting, but leſs in ſize, and a very ordinary, ſoit, inſipid 


7 1 . ; = . . 
a tne river Shannon are four conſiderable pieces of water, which 


pak de obtained the name of lakes, though more properly they are only 
{ e outfpreading of that river over the low lands adjoining to it, Firſt, 


gh-Bofin, about three miles broad, and more long, which is a 
ary between part of the county of Leitrim and part of the coun- 
0 Roſcommon. - Second, Lough-Ree, about twelve miles long, and 

of 


naghir and Limerick, and ſeparating part of the counties of Galway 
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of unequal breadth, diſterminating the county of Rofcommon ſtom ch 
counties of Longford and Weſtmeath, in which lie many ſmall ; 

but none of them of any fame except Initbofin, or the iſland of th 
White Cow, and that only for an abbey founded in it in the Gfth cn 
tury. Third, Lough-Derghart, about ſixteen miles Jong, though 
like Lough-Ree, of unequal breadth, lying equidiſtant between E 
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and Clare from a part of the county of Tipperary, in which al nie baron. 
ſeveral little iſlands of no note. Fourth, Another nameleſs lough outh of 
welt of Limerick, which {wells about eight or nine miles into the cou nd of th. 
ty of Clare, filled alſo with iſlands. traight lin 

Of ſuch lakes as may more properly be called inlets of the ſea ear, ane 
lakes, there are ſeveral in Ireland, Firſt, Lough-Foyle, a lay WW; Dunca 
oval lake, about fourteen miles long, and from fix to eight mg ling pa 
broad, into which the ſea flows by a narrow channel, not much m two a 
than a mile over. On the river Foyle, and about three miles from ik he mout! 
lake, ſtands the city of Londonderry, remarkable for the ſiege it fu ere callec 
ed againſt King James's army in the year 1689. Ptolemy calls ih wa N 

zurden. 


lake the Argita; which Cambden miſtakes for, ſecondly, Lough-Swih 


ſpreading from the northern ſea into the land, for about eighteen mia Carling! 


and dividing the baronies of Kilmacrenan and Eniſowen in the coun x a fair 1: 
of Donnegal. Thirdly, Lough-Corrib, from the ſouth end of wu he ent 
a river iſſues, called Ga/via or Caliva in the annals of Donegal, wü letended | 
waſhes Galway, and falls into a bay of that name. Fourth, Ie: but 
Cuan, now called the lake of Strang/ord, in the county of Dom lich the 
which, for the molt part, is a boundary between the barony of Ars nde, cat 
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and the reſt ot that county. The extent of it, from Newtown in the noi 
to Strangford in the ſouth, is about thirteen Iriſh miles or better; ul 
if it be taken from its firſt entrance at Anguiſh rocks, it may be 10 
koned upwards of a league more. In ſame places it is three, in ſat 
four, and in others upwards of four miles broad, and the tide fo 
Newtown, at the remoteſt north end of it. The iſlands in it are ny 
merous, yet probably not 260, as is reported by Dr Boat. By an 0 
tual ſurvey it appears, that there are diſperſed up and down jn it 
iſlands, ſmall and great, known by particular names, and other 
nameleſs, On the wett fide of it, near the coaſt of the barony of Duffen 
is a group of ſmall iſlands, called the Scatterick i//ands ;, ſome of whit 
are noted for fattening and reſtoring diſtempered horſes ; ſome of the 
are ſtocked with rabbits ; ſome have a great reſort of ſwans to then 
(which circumſtance gives names to four of them), and of various ode 
fowl, ſuch as wild geeie, great flights of barnacles, ſweet and vell 
flavoured, duck, gold-heads, widgeon, tcal, and four or five ſortz 0 
divers. A great and profitable manufacture is carried on in thei 
iſlands, and on the flat ſtony coaſts ſurrounding the lake, by bum 
of ſea-weed into kelp, which employs upwards of 300 hands, and brug 
in a conſiderable profit to the proprietors yearly, The foregoing arctl 
moſt conſiderable lakes that occur in Ireland ; were thoſe of every i 


to be mentioned, it would exceed all compaſs. =. 

Bays and Harbours.] Perhaps no country in the world abounds noone kel 
in fair, ſpacious, and commodious harbours, than Ireland; and je" ——_ 
country to which leſs benefit ariſes from trade than this, occaſioned Ways m 
ſome circumſtances too delicate to be inſiſted on: yet this much may oroun 
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1 that it would be greatly to the advantage of our mother - country, 
This were rich and flouriſhing; becauſe its wealth would always center 
te. We ſhall then do little more than point out the bays and harbours 
1 to trade in this kingdom, and leave it to others to make the ap- 
lation of their benefits and uſes. 2 
Waterford haven runs between Leinſter and Munſter, being bounded 
the barony of Sheilburn in the county of Wexford on the eaſt, and 
he barony of Gualtire in the county of Waterford on the weſt ; the 
dach of which is formed by Hook point on the one ſide, and the main 
d of the county of Waterford on the other, It extends almoſt in a 
a aight line near eight miles, from ſouth to north, all the way deep and 
ear, and but little incumbered with rocks or ſands, and is defended 
r Duncannon fort on the ealt fide, which commands the Harbour. 
aving paſſed Duncannon fort about a league, the haven divides itſelf 
no two arms; that to the weſt leads to the city of Waterford, and is 
de mouth of the river Suir; and the other leads to Rofs, which is 
ere called the river of Roſs, being below the junction of the Barrow 
nd the Noer. Both theſe arms are capable of receiving ſhips of large 
Durden, 
— haven, lying between the counties of Louth and Down, 
a fair large bay, about four miles long, and near as many broad; 
t the entrance very deep, ſo as the largeſt ſhips may anchor in it, and 
gefended from all winds by the high lands and mountains on every 
ide: but the mouth of it is dangerous, being full of rocks, between 
yhich the paſſages are narrow; and this, together with the want of 
rade, cautes a ſmall reſort of ſhipping to it. 
Strangford haven is more unſafe at the entrance than that of Car- 
ngford, cauſed not only by the rocks and ſhoals, but by the exceſſive ra- 
idity of the water, | : 
But the bay of Carrickfergus is as ſafe and ſpacious as any in Ire- 
and, ſome few in the welt excepted, The entrance into it is bold, be- 
vg about five miles wide, and having a depth of water from 20 to 12 
athom, which grows gradually thallower till you advance oppoſite to 
e town of Carrickfergus, where it is from 5 to 8 fathom deep in the 
nadle of the road. It grows narrower by degrees for ſeveral leagues, 
rom the mouth to the bridge of Belfaſt, where it is not more than 
bree fourths of a mile broad, if fo much; at full ſea, not above 8 or 
d fathom deep; and at low water, not above a foot, except in freſhes, 
hen it is ſomething deeper. From this ſhallowneſs Carmoyl-pool is 
ſed as the harbour for ſhips trading to Belfaſt, in which twenty veſſels 
ay ride afloat at low water, though within a cable's length barks lie 
bund them dry; and from thence ſmall ſhips fail up at high water to 
be quay at Belfaſt. In this bay are but few ſhoals or rocks, except a 
ef of black rocks running out into the ſea for three or four hundred 
Faris from the north ſide of it, called the Briggs; and except ſome 
dul ground, and a dangerous ſunk rock on the county of Down ſide, 
ſag between the Copland iſlands and Donaghadee, called the Depu- 
'-r3k, There is alſo, a little S. W. of Carrickfergus, one ſhoal, on 
lich lies three fathom water at ebb. tide, in the middle of the bay, 
me kelp is burnt on the north ſide of this bay, but nothing like the 
Paniities provided in Strangford lake, and about it. This bay will be 
Ways memorable for the landing of Duke Schomberg, who anchored. 
Crom s. port bay, near Bangor, on the 13th of Auguſt 1689, be- 
ing 
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ing ſent by King William, of ever-glorious memory, to the afl 

of the Proteſtants in Ireland; and for the landing of the King hig * 

near Carrickfergus, on the 14th of June 1690, J 
Lough-Foyle and Lough-Swilly are mentioned before under the t 


of lakes. Before the mouth of the firſt of theſe loughs lies a great 
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called the Turns, which proves but little incommodious to ſailors, M dur 
cauſe between it and the welt fide of the land is a fair, broad. 2 ineric 
deep channel, where, at all times, may be found 14 or 15 fd uithout 
water, and in the mouth itſelf 8 or 10 fathom. On the eaſt fide as elle, 
the lough are very great ſands from one end to the other; and of e happy 
the weſt, ſome ſmall ſands or ſhelves, which are no way inconvenie ire of tra 
as between them runneth a broad channel, in moſt parts 3 or , ii provin« 
choms deep; and in that arm whereon Londonderry ſands, it is illith:i par 


deeper, in ſome places not leſs than 10 or 12 fathom, and before th 

town 4 or 5 fathom ; ſo that this is a commodious harbour, 
Lough-Swilly is a fair large harbour, defended from all winds, aul 

capable of containing 1000 large veſſels ; yet is little frequented, 
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Ship haven lies to the welt of Lough-Swilly about five or ſ mils; hic! 
and, though a fair large harbour, has little reſort, ned baro 

Killybegs harbour lies on the weſt of the county of Donnegal, (pi baven 
cious enough to contain a great fleet, It has a large and bold ou. b-tore 
ing to the ſea on the ſouth, and is ſecured within by the ſhelter of hig fuſed 2 
Jands ſurrounding it; ſo that ſhips of the greateſt burden can make iiMipring-ti 
at any time of the tide; and, when entered, are ſecured from the ] Numare 
violent hurricanes; and it has a depth of water of 5, 6, 7, and 8 fathon{ 107th, : 
or more, and In 

Donnegal haven lies about 9 or 10 miles to the eaſt of Killybegs, and und, an 
12 the entrance, is much incumbered with ſhelves, ſands, and roc etten c 
ſo that great circumſpection mult be uſed in paſſing in or out of eantry b. 
with ſafety. | ent both 

Galway haven, ſeated in the welt of Connaught, is at the entrand lars, as 1 
of it from the weſtern ocean, namely, from Slime-bead in the non from the 
to Loope- head, called alſo Cafe- Lean, in the ſouth, (which are H e mai 
proper boundaries of it); an extenſion of upwards of 50 miles, aud id 1 
1s not much leſs in the length. In the mouth of it lie three iſland nd ſie for 
called the South iſlands of Ar run, which form three channels for pt kn, wiic 
ling up the bay; which iilands are called, in certain letters-patent d Dd, as y 
the 3 iſt of Queen Eliſabeth, /ranmore, In/himany, and Inſharry. M © it, 
of theſe channels paſſeth between the main land of the barony of Mo the lanc 
cullen and Aranmore, and is called the North Sound; the ſecond rut d called 
ning between Aranmore and Inſhimany, is moſt in uſe, and comma bend. 
called St Gregory's Sound; by which ſound's name that ifland bath bee n ancho 
alſo called; and the third lies between the main land of the barony Y plac 
Corcumore in the county of Clare, and Injharry, and is common rocky, 
falled the South Sound, Another channel runs between Inthimany ik h enoug 
Inſharry, which not being fafely paſſable for ſands and ſhelves, AF" + (inal! 
therefore named the Falſe Sound. The whole north fide of this bay Wi" done 
very foul with ſands and rocks, ſo that it is not ſafe to approach M of La 
Thore nearer than two miles; at the end of which ledge of ſands all nd, exc; 
rocks, and in the innermoſt part of the bay, lies a little ifland call Fronnds 
Iuuit-Rerigb, in Engliſh, Alutton ifland, at the eaſt end whereof a ff 3 15 
may anchor in 5 or 6 fathom water; but from thence northward Mad Fren 


Salway, which 18 near WO miles, none but ſmall veſſels and barks (i 
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| the town ſtanding not upon the bay itſelf, but on a broad water 
a river, iſſuing out of Lough-Corrib. The advantage of this bay 
rds a conſiderable trade to the townſmen. | 
The mouth of the Shannon, from Cape-head or Loop head to Ker- 
doi, is about nine miles, and from thence to the city of Limerick 
u during all which courſe, the river is looked upon as the haven 
Limerick, to the walls of which city veilels of great burden may go 
uilnout meeting foul places, rocks, or ſands, in the way, or any 
ing elle, but many little iſlands, which are eaſily avoided. From 
e happy ſituation of this place, it formerly enjoyed an extenſive 
re of trade and commerce, and was reckoned the principal mart of 
province of Munſter; but now both Cork and Waterford exceed it 
that particular, 8 8 

smerwick, or St Marywick, haven, in the barony of Corkaguiny, 
1 county of Kerry, is a ſmall but clean and well-incloſed harbour, 
ere a body of Spaniards landed, and fortified it in the 1578, 

On the other {ide of the ſame barony lies a large bay, called Dingle 
„ which extends many miles into the land, between the aforemen- 
nel barony and that of Iveragh; and contains in it many ſmall but 
{ havens, as Ventry bay, and a little eaſt of it, Dingle-Icouch 
„ before the mouth of which lies a rock called The Cow, which may 


open ; : 

'higk ſailed about without danger, being always above water, except 

ike if Ipring-UdCs, | 

mare bay forms a diviſion between the baronies of Dunkeron on 

ton forth, and Glaneroughty on the ſouth, both in the county of Ker- 
and {noots ſeveral miles into the land, being throughout clean 

20 and, and free from rocks and ſands, except in very few places, This 

roche Ws citen called A7/mare river as a bay. | 

TY try bay divides the counties of Kerry and Cork; and is of a large 


ent both in breadth and length, rivalling Kilmare bay in thoſe par- 


tu lers, as well as in fatety and good anchorage. In this bay, not very 
nortl tram the mouth of it, lies the ifland of Beer-haven, between which 
ec le main land is a fair ſound, which ſerves for a good and ſafe 
andi t, and is therefore called Beer- haven. Within the mouth of this 


{and nd lie ſome rocks in the middle of the channel, at high water over- 
x pop” ich may cafily be avoided ; and on the ſquth fide of the 
ent d, as you ſurround the iſland, there are two great rocks juſt in the 
. OP! or it, between which thips may ſafely paſs, as alſo between them 
Mor the land on either ſide, At the upper end of this bay is another 


d rut 
zmonlf 


th Deer 


d called 1/4i4dy, near three miles long, between which and the 
n land, being the uttermoſt extent of the bay of Bantry, is good 
anchorage from 3 to 6 fathom. Ships may enter this ſound 


rom s places on both ſides of the iſlands. The ſouth entrance is 
ono” rocky, and dangerous; but the north entrance affords room and 
my an th enough in 8 or 9 fathom, and nothing to hurt, except a row of 
ves, anal muſbet- ſnot from the thore ; which being covered at high 
; bay r, do not appear but at half ebb, Oppoſite to this iſland is the 
ach Me Langreſ, in which is every where ſafe anchorage and good 
ids M except on the right hand, cloſe to the mouth, where are ſome 
d cali grounds, which are dry at the ebb of the ſpring-tides. This bay 
of a is rendered famous by a naval engagement between the Eng- 
ward "FF" French flcets in 1689. £ „ 
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Dunmanus bay is ſeparated from Bantry bay by à narrow mit 
land, which terminates at Mintrovally point. This bay is wide n 
long, though not equal in either reſpect to thoſe of Kilmare and * 
try; but it is a commodious road, and has good anch e 
where. The land on the ſouth ſide of this bay, ſtretcheth out f 
to the ſea; the uttermoſt part whereof is Miſſen-head, bein 
ſouthermoſt cape of all the main land of Ireland, Cape cleat hing b 
further ſouth-eaſt, being in an iſland, 


| 
'T 
ö 


Baltimore bay is much larger than any of the three immediately h ut 

q fore-mentioned bays, though not ſtretching into the land as they 4 3 
0 but forming rather the figure of a half moon. In this large bay "mp 
| Crook haven, Soul haven, and ſeveral others. Some writers mas 
[ contracted the bounds of Baltimore bay, by making Dunaſhad the « 0 of 
| trance to the eaſt, and Dunalong in the ifland of Iniſhirkan to f. The 8 
weſt ; while others extend the bay from Dunaſhad to Miſſen-head. =. 

The entrance into Caſtle haven is very narrow, being not hai ok 

mile over, formed by Skiddy's iſland on the eaſt, and Horſe iſland d then! 

the weſt; but it is a ſafe, deep channel, and has good anchorage gf hich it 

poſite to the town of Caſtle-haven, which lies on the weſt ſhore. arrow ee 

N The haven of Glandore, though ſmall, is good, with a ſuffdu Thar, 
x depth of water, and defended trom all winds. | The F 
N The haven of Kinſale is one of the moſt commodious and beſt hy e Great 
T8 bours in the kingdom, well ſheltered from all winds, and defended ins of 
x a ſtrong fort, called Charles Fort, from King Charles II. in wi b» m 
1 reign it was ereted, rd by 
5 Cork haven is allo a ſafe and commodions harbour, narrow i dmudden 
1 entrance, but deep and ſafe, and ſheltered within from all winds a py of Y 
: as the city of Cork, for a defence whereof againſt foreign enenis dquin, ( 
complete fort has been lately erected, ch h. 
dete are the principal unbarred havens in Ireland. Of the M edv 
1 havens, and thoſe of leſſer note, we thall do little more than ment Meath 
N their names. annon 
N Wexford, Wicklow, Dublin, (which laſt harbour hath been uu rd, whi 
7 amended by the execution of the ſtatute of the 6th of Queen Am The rh 
: chap. 20. called the Batlaſt act), Drogheda, Dundalk, Dundn ſalmon 
8 (dangerous in the outer bay, but ſecure in the inner), Killough, eich in 
glaſs, Old Fleet, Donaghadee, Glenarm, Ballycaſtle, (much imp ins of M 

| ved by parliamentary encouragement) ;. Colerain, or Ban-haven, he makes 3 
f the mouth of the river Bann; St Hellen's, corrupted into Tellen; ! urie of 
I Sway's bay, Ballylhannon, Sligoe, Moy, Roundſtone bay, Tu terry 
| Youghall, and Dungarvan; beſides many other bays and roads, wit IFN, it 
i in caſe of neceſſity, thips may find relief. ub: 
1 ö 7 Wai 
i Rivers.) As Ireland abounds in lakes and bays, fo alſo it is adi Tue L 
with ſeveral coaſtderable rivers, many of them navigable a goo i: in che 

into the land, much to the emolument of the inland traffic, and ps by t. 

may probably be made in time more commodious by joining 10m five it 

them together by navigable canals; to the effecting of which tht enty. ſix 

habitants have great encouragement by acts of parliament. We th it e 

mention only a op of the principal of thoſe rivers. The Lif 

The Barrow, the Noer, and the Suir, have their ſources from ring th 

ferent branches of the ſame mountain, namely Slieu-Bloom, ® the f 

which the Barrow riſes in the barony of Tenehinch, and Queens® 7 | 

| ; WS0 


bln, 
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and taking a northerly courſe, it paſſes within a quarter of a mile 
FMountmelick, and then viſits Portarlington; ſoon after which it 
uns to the ſouth, and waſhes Monaſtereven, Athy, Carlow, Leighlin- 
idge, and, before it arrives at Roſs, is joined by the Noer, from 
hence they both continue a ſoutherly courſe under the name of the 
er of Roſs 3 ſouth of which, being increaſed by the Suir, they all 
re are loſt in the ſea at Hook-point, being at the mouth of the ha- 
n of Waterford, | | ; 
The Noer riſes out of a branch of the ſame ridge of mountains, cal- 
1 here (as it is ſaid) Beinn-Duffſe, i. e. the black pinnacle, in the 
anty of Tipperary, and taking a ſouth-eaſt courſe by Kilkenny, 
homas-town, and Enniſteog, unites with the Barrow above a mile 
rth of Noſs. | | 
The Suir riſes out of the ſame branch of Slien Bloom, called Beinn- 
, and making firſt a S. E. and then a ſoutherly courſe for up- 
ards of 40 miles, till it approaches near the county of Waterford ; 
then takes a ſudden turn to the north for about four miles, after 
hich it keeps on an eaſterly courſe till it unites with the Noer and 
arrow caſtward of Waterford, running in its whole courſe by the towns 
Thurle, Caſhell, Clonmell, Carrick, and Waterford, 
The Black-water, called anciently Naimn, and Abhanmore, i. e. 
Creat River,, and ſometimes the Broad water, riſes out of the moun- 
ins of $/j2z Logher, in the county of Kerry, from whence being ſwel- 
by many ſtreams, it takes firſt a ſoutherly courſe, and then eaſt- 
rd by Mallow, Fermoy, and Liſmore, to Cappoquin, where it takes 
ſudden turn to the ſouth, and keeps that courſe till it falls into the 
xy of Youghall. Veſſels of conſiderable burden may ſail up to Cap- 
dquin, (where it is above 12 feet deep at low water), and flat boats 
uch higher. There are ſeveral other rivers in Ireland, called The 
lact-wwater, as one which falls into the Boyne at Navan in the county 
Meath; another in the county of Longtord, which falls into the 
annon north of Laneſborough; and another in the county of Wex- 
nd, which is loſt in the ſea at Bannow bay. | 
The river Bann, famous for a pearl-fiſhery, but much more for that 
ſalmon, takes its riſe from the boſom of the mountains of Upper 
eich in the county of Down, being the northern ridge of the moun- 
ms of Mourne; from whence it flows northward to Bann-bridge, where 
makes a good appearance; thence turns to N. N. W. and, after a 
arte of about thirty miles, falls into Lough-Neagh near the Bann- 
it ferry, in the county of Armagh; then finding its way through the 
gh, it iſſues again from the north end of it, and bending its courſe 
'therly, divides the counties of Antrim and Londonderry, and ha- 
bz wathed Colerain, falls into the ſea a little north-weſt of it. 
The Lee, called alſo the Lagi, and in Latin Luvius, riſes out of a 
e in the barony of Muſkerry, and county of Cork, marked in moſt 
ps by the name of Longh-Allin, and in others Lough-Lna, which ſeems 
dre it the name of Lee, and taking an eaſterly courſe for about 
ty-lix miles, is enlarged by many other rivers and rivulets, till at 
ch it embraceth the city of Cork, below which it is loſt in the ſea. 
he Liffy, or Annaliffy, is not remarkable for any thing elſe but for 
"ng the metropolis of the kingdom ſeated on its banks, It riſes 
the mountains near the Seven Churches in the county of -Wick- 

P and making a circling courſe through that county, and the coun- 
dot Kildare and Dublin, loſes itfelf in the Iriſh ſea below the city of 
a. Az-- The 
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The Boyne is a much more conſiderable river than the Tify, : 
riſes not far from Clanbullage in the King's county, and falls into % 
ſea at Drogheda. The commiſſioners for the inland navigation are J 
preſent proceeding to make this river more commodious, 

There are many other conſiderable rivers in this kin e 
ſhall be paſſed over unmentioned, to have more words to ſpare on th 
Shannon, the nobleſt and largeſt of them all. It riſes out of a rid 
of mountains called S/i2zu-Nerin, in the barony of Drumahair 2 
county of Leitrim, where it ſoon forms a conſiderable |] calle 
Eough-Alleyn, which is uſually taken for the ſource of it, A joum 
from its riſe to its mouth would complete upwards of 150 Iriſh mil 
from Limerick alone to the ſea being near fifty. It divides the king 
dom, as it were into two peninſula's, and is a boundary between th 
province of Connaught and thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, and Munfeer, u 
leſs the county of Clare be reckoned a part of Munſter, as it ſometim 
is. In its courſe it receives numbers of large and ſmall rivers, wh 
ſwell and enlarge it, and pay tribute to- its glory ; the principal 
which are the Buelle or Boyle, and the Suck in the county of Roſeon 
mon; the Camlin and Sharroge in the county of Longford ; the lu 
in the county of Weſtmeath; the two rivers Broſnagh in the Kin 
county; the Mage, Deel, Smirlagh, Feale, Gally, Caſhin, and Brad 
on the Limerick and Kerry fide, and the Fergus or Forgio on the Clan 
fade, beſides innumerable ſmaller rivers. The banks of the Shang 
are adorned with ſeveral towns of conſequence, not to reckon plealy 
ſeats, as Killaloe, a biſhop's ſee, Banaghir, Carrick, Jameſtom 
Newtown Forbes, Laneſborough, Athlone, and Limerick, 7 
with villages of leſſer account innumerable, It is ee | 
ſeveral overſpreadings of its waters, called /oughs, in which are ma 
pleaſant and. profitable iſlands; and theſe are Lough-Alleyn, Loy 
Boffin, Lough-Ree, Lough-Derghart,. and one in the county of Clan 
all which abound with fiſh of various kinds, of which the pike grom| 
an immenſe ſize, But with all the advantages and beauties of ths 
ver, it has one great defect, namely, a ridge of rocks ſouth of Kil 
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oe, ſpreading quite acrols it, which canfes a catarat or water fl - - 
and ſtops all navigation farther up, which otherwiſe is fo vide n or 
deep, that with a few helps it would be navigable almoſt to its foun ® hate 
not only for boats, but for barks of reaſonable burden. The Iu "pay 
Strafford, in the time of his government, formed a deſign to reh. 5 
this let, by caufing a new channel to be cut for a ſmall way to 47 | 
the rock; to which end he ſent ſome ſkilful ſurveyors to take a ven ml 
the river, and the parts adjoining, and to examine diligently whet x 
the attempt were feaſible or not; who made their report, that it. Rewe 
practicable, and might be effected for 7 or 8000 1. but his misfortil "Ai 7 
enſuing, put an end to ſo commendable and good a work, Ano 15 
deſign was laid, to make this river navigable from the quay of Limen | Per 
to Carrickdrumruſt in the county of Leitrim, by an ac of parliam of My 
paſſed in the 2d year of King George 1. by which four perſons named A 
the act, and their nominees, were authoriſed, at their own expel,  intere! 
proceed on this deſirable project, and, for a recompence, were yn 
powered to receive, for ever, twopence for every hundred weight _ 
goods, and threepence for each paſſenger, for every ten miles ay 
thould paſs or be conveyed up or down the river. But, notwithtam 4 wn 
Ahis encouragement, whether through inability, or want of cou E — 
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de perſons impowered, or from ſome other cauſe, not the leaſt ſtep 
th been taken to carry on ſo neceſſary a work. At preſent the com- 
ifſicners of the inland navigation have it under their conſideration, 
ot only to make this river navigable, but to give to it by cuts, canals, 
A ſluices, a communication with ſome other rivers of the kingdom; 
- what their wiſdom and public ſpirit will produce, time muſt ſhew. 


Manufatures and Traffic. ] The diſcouragements laid on Ireland by 
ie act of navigation, and other laws made in England, are ſo many, 
at it cannot be expected that this country ſhould flouriſh ſo much in 
ade, as its natural ſituation, extended coaſts, its rivers, bays, and 
xrbours commodious for navigation, would ſeem to promiſe. And 
keſe impediments will continue till the people of England ſhall think it 
eir true intereſt to admit Ireland into a fuller participation of trade, 
hich one time or other will be the caſe, not only as it will produce 
| increaſe of taxes, which riches can afford, but as the wealth of this 
puntry muſt in the event, as it now does for the moſt part, center in 
te capital of that kingdom; of which a hint has been given before. 
he chief exports of Ireland conſiſt of linen cloth and yarn, lawns, 
d cambrics, which are fully manufactured and exported to conſider- 
le advantage, the Engliſh laws giving great encouragements to this 
anch of trade; which, in reality, with a few exceptions, may be 
id to be the ſource of whatever wealth is in Ireland, To theſe ex- 
rts may be added wool, and bay-yarn, exported to England only; 
ef, pork, green hides, ſome tanned leather, calf- ſkins dried, tallow, 
itter, candles, cheeſe, ox and cow horns, ox hair, horſe-hair, lead 
no great proportion, copper-ore, herrings, dried fiſh, rabbit- ſkins, 
dd fur, otter-ſkins, $&oat-ſkins, ſalmon, and a few other particulars, 
riters even of yeſterday report, that there is a conſiderable export 
om thence of pipe-ſtaves, and that the country is not yet ſufficiently 
eared of woods; the contrary of which is well known; for there is a 
at ſcarcity of timber in Ireland for common uſes ; and what is ne- 
ary for building, Oc. is imported from abroad. Many of the iron 
orks there have been ſuffered to go into diſuſe for want of wood to 
pply them; and ſuch as continue are chiefly fed by timber ſearched 
in the bowels of the earth, in bogs or moraſly grounds, where they 
ve lain for immemorial ages, It has been obſerved before, that wool 
d bay-yarn are allowed to be exported into England and into no o- 
parts; and yet from a thirſt after gain, all hazards are run to ſend 
7 * em by ſtealth into other countries, to the great detriment of the 
tv | dyliſh woollen trade, which the ſeverities of repeated laws cannot 
; ent. Theſe laws have driven not only the wool, but many of the 
niert iſt expert manufacturers into France, where they have met with great 
"all couragement; and the woollen trade is brought to ſuch a condition 
«Ln that they are able to underſell the Britiſh in foreign markets; 
+ ia d, perhaps, the moſt effectual way to recover this valuable branch 
_— 1 t of the hands of our enemies, would be to reſtore the woollen manu- 
NS ure to Ireland, at leaſt in the coarſe branches of it, and to make it 


ory intereſt of the people to employ their wool and hands at home. 
weight ent, Habits, Genius, and Temper.] If the characters of the na- 


miles e [71th be taken from any modern writers, it would lead the reader 
Licht , who repreſent them much in the ſame light as Strabo, Pompo- 
F cou fe Mela, Solinus, and other ancients have done, without makin 
allowance for che reformation and civility of manners r 
1 | from 
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from time to time among them by their intercourſe with the Eaplih 
The ancient planters of Ireland are generally ſuppoſed to have 5 
from different quarters of the world, and at different periods; fir 
which reaſon it would not be improper to diſtinguiſh between the * 
bitants on the weſtern coaſt, and thoſe on the northern and eaſtem 
The former are ſuppoſed to be a colony from Spain, as being the oppo 
fite continent to them. "Theſe generally reſemble the Spaniards in ther 
perſons, being tall and ſlender, finely limbed, with grave and fedat 
countenances, having long eye-brows, and lank dark Bale. The m. 
tives on the northern and eaſtern coaſts, who are ſuppoſed to have x. 
rived there from Britain, and probably into Britain from Gaul, are 
a different compoſure, being of a ſquat ſet ſtature, with ſhort broad 
faces, thick lips, hollow eyes, and noſes cocked up, and ſeem to hex 
diſtinct people from the weſtern Irith, The curious may carry theſe 
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remarks further. Doubtleſs, a long intercourſe, and various mixtur alvini 
of the natives by marriages, have much worn out theſe diſtinctions, M enedi 
which, nevertheleſs, there ſeem to be yet viſible remains. To ſpeal ff the. 
in general, they are a ſtrong- bodied people, nimble, ative, of preat{iiſ»4z<0 
ſoftneſs and phancy in their | hich 1 


imbs, (occaſioned probably by the great 


moiſture and temperament of the air), bold, haughty, quick-witted Wu ar. 
cunning, hoſpitable, credulous, vain-glorious, full of reſentment, u ublin, 
violent in all their affections. | | Wo! Kit 

The ancient habit of the Iriſh was a frize cloak, with a fringed ent i 
ſhagged border, and their under garment a doublet and cloſe breechs tn cc 
called frowſers, The women wore a mantle over a Tong gown; adi | ui! 
both men and women a kind of ſhoe without a heel, made of half. erer | 


its ro 


ned leather, called a brogue., Now all ſorts of people have conſormei 
opal 


to the Engliſh dreſs, except in the brogue, which the common peopl 


yet uſe, Pow! ſinops; 
They are reproached for want of genius; and ſome have gone ſo Hs un 
as to call them a nation of blunderers : but theſe aſperſions are in M uni. 
mouths only of a few ignorant people; for Ireland hath product ad in 1 
tome men of as great learning, and of as elevated a genius, as any d Der 
tion in Europe can boaſt of; of whom it will be enough to mend erns, t 
Dr James Uther of the laſt, and Dr Jonathan Swift of the preſent nder t 
tury. Their bravery and military ſkill cannot be diſputed; and y adoe w 
ſee, at this day, generals of that nation in eſteem in moſt of the ame te n 
in Europe. The natives of Ireland in the French ſervice have alta ork (u 
ſignalized themſelves, of which the action at Cremona in Italy is a m, 
morable inſtance, When Prince Eugene had poſſeſſed himſelf of e unit 
city by ſurpriſe, and taken Villeroy, the French general, priſoner ah con 
his bed, the Prince was driven out of the town by the Iriſh battal d othe 
then in the French ſervice, headed by their general Mahony. And, "ch h. 
is ſaid, that at Fontenoy, the Iriſh troops in the French ſervice reli le arch 
the battle when their principals were ready to give way, It would!  tranſ 
well if as much could be ſaid for their temper as for their genivs un" ſeal, 
bravery. | e vote 
ä Ireland 
Language.) The Iriſh and Britiſh or Welch languages are much There 
ſame in their ſtructure, and differ principally by the intermixture of of! It the fe 
languages with them from time to time, by which they have been m leration 
or leis refined or polithed, and an alteration in the pronunciation, Wh. and 
of thouſands of inſtances might be given, which would be little to l not f 
ſatisfaction of the reader, ſinge the Iriſh language is in a manner lob fame 
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dignitaries, like the eſtabliſhed church: but neither they, nor the * 
ferior clergy of that communion, have any other revenues than the w. 
luntary contributions of their poor diſciples, whom they govern with an 
abſolute ſway. | | 


Univerſity.) The only univerſity in Ireland is that of Dublin, c 
ſiſting of one college, under the title of The college of the Holy and Ui 
divided Trinity near Dublin, founded by Queen Eliſabeth ; in which x 
power is reſerved of obtaining all degrees, of bachelors, maſters, ul 
doctors, in all arts and faculties. It at firſt, by the charter, confided 
of a provoſt, three fellows in the name of more, and three ſcholars in th 
name of more. At preſent it conſiſts of a provoſt, ſeven ſenior, thirte 
junior fellows, and ſeventy ſcholars of the houſe, who have ſome man. 
tenance upon the foundation, and the whole number educated in it at 
about 300. The firſt ſtone of it was laid on the 13th of March 1591; 
and on the 9th of January 1593, the firſt ſtudents were admitted into i 
It was erected on the ſcite of the diſſolved Auguſtinian monaſtery of | 
Saints in the ſuburbs of Dublin, which had been pranted by King] 
Henry VIII. to the mayor and citizens of that city, and by them tram 
ferred to this uſe. The buildings of this college, in its firſt ſtate, wen 
narrow and mean, but ſince have been greatly enlarged, both in com- 
paſs and magnificence, The original conſtitution of it hath been mud 
changed ſince its foundation, by a new charter granted in 1637, and 
another ſet of ſtatutes. By the firft charter, the fellows were obliged 
to quit the college in ſeven years after they commenced maſters of arts; 
by the ſecond charter, they were made tenants for life in their fellow 
ſhips, if they thought proper. The firſt provides, that upon the n. 

cancy of a fellowſhip or ſcholarſhip, the place ſhall be filled up by ele 
tion within two months after the vacancy, and the election was place 
in a majority of the fellows : by the new charter it was ordered, that 
upon the vacancy of a ſenior fellowſhip, the ſame ſhould be ſupplied 
within three days after the vacancy made known, by a majority or & 
qual number of the furviving ſenior fellows, together with the proval; 
and, upon a vacancy of a junior fellowſhip or ſcholarſhip, that the 
ſame be filled by the provoſt and ſenior fellows, or the major parte 
them, together with the provoſt, on the Monday after Trinity Sunda 
Fapoving the vacancy. By the firſt conſtitution, the number of fellom 
were only ſeven, and they of equal authority, without diſtinction wi 
ſenior and junior. By the new charter, the number of fellows was © 
Jarged, and diſtinguiſhed into ſeven ſeniors and nine juniors, (whid 
number has been ſince augmented), and the number of ſcholars wal 
enlarged to ſeventy. The mortmain licence, which, by the firſt cha 
ter, was 400 l. a-year, was enlarged to 600 J. And the viſitors 4 
pointed by the firſt charter, were the Chancellor, or his Vice-Chanc 
lor, the Archbiſhop of Dublin, the Biſhop of Meath, the Vice-Treald 
rer, Treaſurer at war, the Chief- Juſtice of the King's-bench, -and tk 
Mayor of the city of Dublin, all for the time being, or the major pu 
of them. By the new charter, the viſitors were reſtrained to the Chu 
cellor, or his Vice-Chancellor, and the Archbiſhop of Dublin. Outs 
this univerſity have proceeded numbers of men, from time to time,“ 
great learning and abilities, to enumerate whom is not within d 
preſent deſign. | „ 3 
Scbcolt.] There are in Ireland ſeveral free fchools erected fur l 
education of youth, and endowed both by public and . 
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cence, which ſhall only be in general hinted at; for a minute detail 
© their numbers and foundations would not be of any conſiderable 
ale. King James I. endowed a ſree {ſchool in each of the fix eſcheated 
counties of Ulſter, with lands of conſiderable value, namely, in the 
dunties of Armagh, Tyrone, Donnegal, Londonderry, Cavan, and 


cov- WW: --managh. The firſt Duke of Ormond erected and endowed a fchool 
[Us BW Glory, with a good ſchool-houſe and habitation for the maſter 
uch: nd ſcholars, and a rent-charge of 1301. a-year for the maintenance 
thereof, together with a ſmall portion of land. Eraſmus Smyth, Eſq; 
5 adowed the ſchool of Tipperary with one hundred marks annually, 
in th tfides a houſe and garden, and a ſmall parcel of land; and ſeveral o- 
arten er places in the kingdom have taſted of the fruits of his munificence. 
Main · 


The ſtatute of 12th Eliſabeth provides, That there fhould be a free - 
-hool erected in every dioceſe in Ireland; the ſchoolmaſters to be Eng- 
lihmen, or of the Englilh birth of Ireland; and the nomination to them 
all was lodged in the chief governor, except thoſe of Armagh, Dublia, 
cath, and Kildare, which was veſted in the reſpective prelates of 


Kg BME i: Lees. 

my The wiſdom of man could not eontrive a more effectual method for 
en tne inſtruction of the poor Popiſh natives of Ireland in the principles of 
Lo. eal Chriſtianity, and for the inuring them to induſtry, labour, and o- 
my bedience to their ſovereign, than the inſtitution of The incarporated ſo- 


ety for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant working-ſchools. The firſt riſe 
is ſcheme was effected from ſmall and inconſiderable beginnings, - In 
the year 1717, Dr Henry Maule, Biſhop of Meath, being then only a 
beneficed clergyman, promoted a private ſociety in Dublin for the en- 


the w ouragement of Engliſh Proteſtagt charity-ſchools for teaching poor 
by cle 1 ildren to read and write, and inſtructing them in the priuciples of re 
; place igion and virtue. Many goed clergymen and laymen joined in the 
5 leſign, whoſe ſubſcriptions were only half a crown a quarter: They 


had anniverſary ſermons, ſome of which were printed and fpread a- 
rad, and by their influence many charity-ſchools were eretted in 
s and country. In 1730 a propoſal was drawn up by Dr Maule, 
hat hen Biſhop of Cloyne, aſſiſted by Mr Dawſon, Curate of St Michan's 


LIE pariſh, intitled, An humble propoſal for obtaining his Majeſty's royal 
"_ ner 10 incorporate a ſaciety A5 promoting Chriſtian tnowledge amongſt 
f alu poor natives of Ireland. What gave a foundation to this 2 
100 mis the obſervations made on the great ſucceſs of a legally eſtabliſhed 


charter for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, and that Scotland 
dad grafted on the ſame model, and obtained a charter to enable them 
ara ceive 20001, a- year in land, and money to any ſum, for promoting 
1 ie like deſign. This propoſal made its way into the court of St 
ames's, by the means of the late Marquis of Montandre, maſter of the 
| Tk rinance in Ireland, and was well reliſhed by his Majeſty. The ſame year 
Ire any biſhops and gentlemen of diſtinction met at the Lord Primate Boul- 


| * er's houſe, to concert means for forwarding a petition to the King upon 
N he occaſion; which was then drawn up, and a few days after figned in 
865 | he parliament-houſe, and was laid before his Majeſty, and graciouſly 


ceived In purſuance of which, a charter was paſſed on the 24th of 
ober 1733, Which was opened with ſolemnity in the council-cham- 
on the 6th of February following. The Duke of Dorſet, then 


ord Lieutenant, was elected preſident, and the Lord Primate Boulter 


ed for NP <e-prefident and treaſurer, A ſubſcription was immediately ſet on 
ate mun Aa 4 foot, 
ficenct 
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ſince bequeathed 15001. to the ſociety ſor encouraging the ſchool 


towards the building of a working-ſchool on the lands of Santry n 


Proteſtant maſters; and, after their apprenticeſhips are expired, a pt 
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foot, to which the late Earl of Kildare contributed 5001, and 
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Caitle-Dermot, and for erecting two other ſchools, one at Strangf 
and the other at Manooth ; and many others at the ſame time cons. 
buted leſſer ſums, Though the Lord Primate was not the firſt ct 
ver of this inſtitution, yet he was the main inſtrument in forwarding i 
good a work, which he lived to ſee carried into execution with conſideral 
ſucceſs. He paid all the fees for paſſing the charter through the ſera 
offices, ſubſcribed 231. a-year, and afterwards paid upwards of 400l 


Dublin. The ſociety were often obliged to his Grace for their neceſy 
ry ſupport, who, to his annual and occaſional benefactions, frequent 
added that of being their conſtant reſource upon all emergencies, bya 
ſwering the draughts made on him as treaſurer, when he had no ah 
of the ſociety's in his hands, which amounted to conſiderable ſum 
So that though his Grace cannot be called the father of this infant, j 
with truth he may be aſſirmed to be the indulgent nurſe and ſupport 
it while he lived: and it was unhappy for the tociety that he was talk 
off at a ſhort warning, when. he had not the power of altering his will 
which was made before the erection of it; for undoubtedly he woul 
have been a noble benefactor to a ſcheme which in his lifetime he hu 
ſo much at heart. His Majeſty contributed a thouſand pounds in hank 
and a thouſand pounds a-year, to ſupport the deſign; and the parks 
ment of, Ireland, for the ſame purpoſe, created a new fund in d 
Hhawkers and pedlars act, and appropriated the whole produce of th 
duties ariſing from thence to the uſe of the charter, amounting to ne 
3000 I. a-year. By means of theſe encouragements, together wit 
the ſeveral large benefactions both from England and Ireland, a 
ſome even from the Weſt Indies, there have been forty-nine ſchoak 
erected, and filled with children, who are maintained therein with i 
neceſſaries, and inſtructed in the duties of true religion, brought up i 
labour and induſtry, and, when fitted for it, are put out apprentices 


tion of 5 1. is given to him or her who marries a Proteſtant with the y 
probation of the committee of fifteen, and a certificate that he or ſhe hat 
duly ſerved out their apprenticeſhip. Beſides theſe forty-nine ſchoa 
more are now building, and moſt of them fit to receive inhabitail 
Add to theſe, a charter-nurſery hired for that uſe in Dublin, wü 


children, ſent up from the country in rags, are cloathed, fed, and tau t hap] 
and attended by a maſter, miſtreſs, and nurſe ; from whence they M lcone 
tranſplanted to country - ſchools, as occaſion offers. And three fung tha 
nurſeries, viz. one in each of the provinces of Leinſter, Munſter, f ount 


Connaught, for the reception of 100 children, are already built; 4 
one for Ulſer intended to be built with all expedition. There are ay 
2000 children at preſent provided for in theſe ſchools, beſides the m wood 
bers in the nurſery ; and between 1700 and 1800 have been already4 
prenticed, 


Curieſities.] An exemption from ſerpents, and other venomd 
creatures, may be well eſteemed a very uncommon curioſity, and uf 
granted by God to any other part of the habitable globe, unleß u 
may except the iflands of Crete, now called Candia, and Ebuſus ( 
Yvica; which exemptions Solinus, chap. 17. and Pliny, lib. 8. di 
58. aſcribe to them, Ireland has indeed ſpiders and neuts, bet! 
poiſonous, Another curioſity, not much inferior to the former, 


0 Hil 
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dulity of numbers in Ireland, and ſome of them men of learning, 
ool ef. impute this exemption to a miracle wrought by St Patrick: 
Whereas the before-mentioned Solinus, who lived ſome centuries be- 
« St Patrick, mentions this property as a matter well known in his 


The Iriſh wolf-dogs, being creatures of great ſtrength and ſize, and 


| 

wh i fine ſhape, may be ranked among the curioſities of this country, 
red ch have been eſteemed as preſents fit to be ſent to kings; of which 
400er = an inſtance in Sir Thomas Rowe, ambaſſador to the Great 
y neo], who obtained large favours from that monarch on account of 
cell reſent of thoſe dogs, which he made him in 1615, There is extant, in 
que: rolls-office of Ireland, a privy ſeal from King Henry VIII. obtained 
by de ſoit of the Duke of Alberkyrke of Spain, (who was of the privy 
no lM ricil to Henry VIII.), for the delivery of two gos-hawks, and four 
e ſuns n greyhounds, to the Spaniſh Marquis of Deſſaraya and his ſon, and 
nt, yt  furvivor of them, yearly ; which thews the value put by foreigners 
port i duch preſents. The gos-hawks and ger-falcons may be alſo men- 


as takes ed under this head, as they are eſteemed the beſt in the world. 
his wil he ger· falcon, the largeſt bird of the falcon-kind, approaching the 
> woul of a vulture, and of the greateſt ſtrength next the eagle. Beliſa- 
be an ancient writer, gives a full account of this bird: The ger- 
in han balcons, (ſays he), as they are but rarely to be met with, ſo they ex- 
+ partei all other hawks in beauty. For, beſides the ſhape and faſhion of 
| in their body, they ſtand ſo ere, and delight the eyes with ſuch an e- 
legant compoſition of their limbs, that they give as it were a gran- 


to ne eur to the diverſion of hawking. Their country is the remoteſt 
bs vu ert of Germany verging to the north, called Norway : They 
and, Maid alſo in an ifland commonly called Hirlandia [Ireland}.” 
ie ſcboch after giving a fabulous account of the exceſſive cold and barrenneſs 
with ireland, he proceeds thus: The merchants who frequent this i- 
cht up i and import into it a little rye and meal, and the cheapeſt wares of 
entices Mall account, which they barter for dried fiſh; and they bring 
d, a pt boſe ger-falcon hawks to Maximilian Emperor of Germany, the 
th the Y eathers of which are more white and beautiful than thoſe of other 
r ſhe u duntries. For ſuch as are brought to us from Norway are not 
ie ſcho ite, nor ſo large, though we look upon them to be of a better 
habitaWind, Nevertheleſs, it is found by experience, that the ger-falcons 
lin, wia aid their neſts only in theſe two parts of the world; from whence 
nd tally t happens, that naturally their flights are but dull and flow, and 
e they M Iconers are obliged to exerciſe on them their {kill and ingenuity ;_ 
bree on that, by long exerciſe and cuſtom, they are brought at length to 
1nſter, Mount above the higheſt quarry.” 


built; he mouſe-deer, whoſe horns have been often diſcovered: under 
: are a00Mund in bogs, of an immenſe ſize, and that large fowl the cock of 
s the nun wood, equalling the peacock in ſize, are not now to be mentioned, 
ready 4 ſpecies of both being extinct in Ireland, | 

he tall, ſlender, round towers, built of lime and ſtone, and di- 
kd through various parts of this kingdom, as they are matters of 


venoms 
y, l Juty, ſo they are ſurely matters of curioſity, the like not being to 
unleß and elſewhere in any part of Europe. | 
Ebuſus among all the curiofities of Ireland, that ſtupendous and ſur- 
b.s 's piece of nature's workmanſhip, commonly called the giants 


ts, but , in the county of Antrim, is ſo ſingularly remarkable, that 
| | perhaps 
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ps the like is not to be ſeen in any other EN the 


is of a triangular ſhape, and extends from the | World, hands, 

the ſea, no body knows how far; but at low aber de 5 d Ch: 

600 feet, or more, and of a conſiderable breadth, It on , les, th 

thouſand pillars, triangular, and ſo on to octangular mos am e. 80 

pentagonal and hexagonal, but all irregular, few of th 3 of i rity, 0 

tides of equal breadth, Their ſizes alſo are unequal, bens l tende 

to 26, but enerally about 20 inches diameter; and the — has A « 

the fame pillar are ſeldom equal in breadth ; yet the fide b ba, Chanc 

ee, AM pillar is equally formed, Every pillar has as — 5 ral 

joined round it as it has ſides, except the outward ones whit q n 

one, two, or three faces to view. Some of them are much a 

and higher than the reſt, ſome ſhorter, and more bfoken, 10 „„ 

pretty large ſpace of an equal height, ſo that their 1 an 

even and plain ſurface. None of the pillars conſiſt of one «x Lib! 

ſtone, but each column is made up of ſeveral joints 3 0. e of a 

16, 18 inches, and ſome even two feet long; not jointed to * ein E. 

flat ſurfaces; but when one part of the pillar is Ps 3 

other, one piece is always concave, and the other convex Fn pleaſur 

each other in a kind of articulation, The vaſt hei ht of the & 12 on 

Jointed pillars, eſpecially of the moſt ſlender and molt perſe& aw 4005 

them, is amazing, ſome being 32, others 36 feet high above —_ 

ſtrand: How far they reach under ground is not yet diſcovered, ka ſever | 

they have been traced 8 feet deep, without receiving fatisfadtimg 1 

che real depth. As to the properties of theſe pillars, and other py 6 3 

culars relating to them, the reader is referred to the Antiquities if at 

land, chap. 34. where he will find a more minute account of ty Soap 

and of many other curioſities ſtanding eaſtward and weſtward of th : 

no leſs ſurpriſing than thoſe deſcribed. Some wonderful things a Hg 

bed to Ireland by Nennius, a writer of the ninth century, and ae 

Him copied by Cambrenſis and others, are here omitted, deen e. 
of them, by experience, are found to be falſe, and ſuch as cary we 

| truth in them, are ſo blended with fable,' that they are not wort * 
[ peaing. bs 
- . os, 
| Conflitution of fag agen .] Since Ireland became ſubject u | and 
vil crown of England, the conſtitution of the government there fl me 
| | Iittle from that of the mother-country. The kings of England n e mo 
a always ſent viceroys thither to adminiſter the public affairs i pry and 
i name, and by their authority, who, in different ages, have, it! tor on 
q letters- patent and commiſſions, been ſtiled by divers names, ET 
1 or Keeper, Tufticiary, Warden, Procurator, Seneſchal, Conſtable, | the le 
f tice, Juſtices, Deputy, and Lieutenant ; all which names imp as be 
5 ſame thing in effect, namely, the adminiſtrator of the public ja chief g. 
| and affairs of the kingdom, under the authority, and by the con > 
i ſion of the king, and were like the proconſuls of the ancient Ro ne 
J The juriſdiction and authority of theſe officers is ample and e 7 
1 yet modified by the terms of their commiſſions; in ſoune real © t 
. and in others enlazged, according to the king's pleafure, or n 
gencies of the times. When any chief governor enters upon th 5, Con! 

nourable office, his letters- patent are publicly read in the con pe 80 

chamber; and, having taken the uſnal oath before the Lord u = : 

cellor, the ſword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered C par 

Ni 


. bands, and he is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the 
ill 1 Chancellor, the members of the privy council, the peers. and 
of 1 les, the king at arms, a ſerjeant at arms, and other officers of 
{ ma e 80 that if he be conſidered in regard to his juriſdiction and au- 
i th on or his train, attendance, or ſplendor, there is no viceroy in 


lendom that comes nearer the grandeur and majeſty of a king. 
has 2 council compoſed of the great officers of the crown, namely, 
Chancellor, Treaſurer, (when in the kingdom), and ſuch other of 
archbiſnops, earls, biſhops, barons, judges, and gentlemen, as 
Majeſty is pleaſed to appoint, When a chief governor dies, or his 
e becomes vacant, by ſurrender, or departure out of the realm 
out licence, p* Chancellor iſſues writs to the King's counſellors, 
certain ſhires, to appear, and make an election of another, to ſerve 
| the King authorize one, and he be ſworn; and this is done by 
» of a ſtatute made in the reign of King Henry VIII. 

ks in England, ſo in Ireland, the parliament is the ſupreme court, 


ther nn is convened by the King's writ, and prorogued or diſſolved at. 
rant pleaſure; yet, during the late reigns, they have been continued 
oy ing the King's life z which is no diminution of his prerogative, 
elit 


e his Majeſty can call and diſſolve them when he pleaſes, Not- 
landing the prerogative is not injured by this continuance, yet it 
never been remembered that a diſſolution has taken place for the ſa- 
ation of the pcople, who, in all government, have an equitable 
t. This continuance of repreſentatives for life, (which may be ſo 
ed without any great impropriety, from the age of the preſent 
g, whom God Jong preſerve), has, of late years, been, much re- 
ed by the people; and, in many places, made a ſtipulated article, 
jous to election, that they ſhould give their aſſiſtance to a bill for 
limiting of parliaments, as in England, which has every ſeſſion 
e been moved for in the houſe; and in the ſeſſion of 1766, met with 
one diſſenting voice; ſo that the bill, with others, was tranſmitted 
ugland; the chief governor was waited npon with petitions from 
molt reſpectable of the citizens of Dublin; and at the county- 
tings, the repreſentatives have been inſtructed to give their attend- 


9 1 e and countenance to its being carried into a law, and, as expreſſ- 
E ov o * o 

var eme of theſe addreſſes, being convinced of its being neceſſary, 
ne molt etfectual method to reſtore the conſtitution to its primitive 
FR ty and vigour, as in early days they were not permitted to ſit more 


for one ſeflion, 


* the ſtatute 10 Henry VII. chap. 14. commonly called Poyning's 
fable, | the legiſlature of Ireland received a conſiderable alteration : For 
pot reas before that act it conſiſted of the King, by his repreſentative, 
Nic j chief governor or governors for the time being, and the Lords and 


de co —_ it was now provided, That no parliament. be holden for 
it Rau dme to come in Ireland, but at ſuch ſeaſon as the King's Lieu- 
ande and council there do firſt certify to the King, under the great 
rein al of that land, the cauſes and conliderations, and all ſuch acts as 


* them ſeemeth thould paſs in the ſame parliament, and ſuch cau- 
on ti 0 conſiderations, and acts, affirmed by the King and his council, 
he coins © good and expedient for that land, and his licence thereupon, 
Lord vel in affirmaticn-of the ſaid cauſes and acts, as to ſummon the 


kd parliament under his great ſeal of England had and obtained; 
lat done, a parliament to be had and holden after the form and ef- 
; * feQ 


livered 
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« fect afore rehearſed, And if any parliament be holden n on 


land hereafter, contrary to the form and proviſion aforeſaid, i admit 
** deemed void and of none effect in law.” By this act the privy c dune 
cils of the two kingdoms became branches of the legiſlature of | | TE 


which before conſiſted only of the King, by his repreſentative, and 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons. A ſtatute made int 

d and 4th of Philip and Mary explains and enlarges Poyning' 3 
For as in that act the King's Lieutenant and council were the on 
perſons named to certify the acts neceſſary to be paſſed, and the ea 
and conſiderations of holding a parliament, it was doubted, hel 
ſuch a certificate from a Lord Deputy, Juſtice, fin or 00 


urts of 
s dece: 


| tory 
we, al 


here 
jointed 
chief governor, or governors and council, were ſufficient within 
terms thereof; it was therefore, by the ſaid ſtatute of Philip and l. 
declared, That the certificate of any of the ſaid chief governors 
council ſhould be ſufficient,” And it was further provided, 
after the ſummons of every parliament, and during the ſeſſions, fy 
* chief governor, or governors, and council, may, under the of 
« ſeal, certify all ſuch other conſiderations, cauſes, tenors, provifn 
6% and ordinances, as they ſhall think good to be enacted; and u 
return thereof, under the great ſeal of England, ſuch, and no oth 
« ſhall and may paſs and be enacted in the parliament of Ireland, 
* caſe the ſame be agreed and refolved upon by the three eſtates of 
% parliament of Ireland.“ Now, ſince theſe acts, laws take their f 
motion either from the privy council of Ireland, or from either of 
houſes of parliament z but they muſt be certified over by the count 
and upon their return under the great ſeal of England, eithert 
Lords or Commons have a negative to them. Parliaments thus « 
ſtituted make laws to bind the kingdom, and raiſe taxes for the ſupp 
of the government, and for the maintenance of an army of 120 
men, which are cantoned into barracks in ſeveral parts of the ki 
dom, and kept to a cotiſtant diſcipline, and from this excellent nur 
are draughted into his Majeſty's ſervice, where-ever his affairs requ 


SA 
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ly, as 
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thts, an 
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it. Aci 
This parliament is conſtituted (1766) of 4 Archbiſhops, 1 M iu 
quis, 53 Earls, 45 Viſcounts, 18 Biſhops, and 345 Barons, (ame Lrelan 
whom are 6 Roman Catholics, who may qualify themſelves to fit vd, an 
they pleaſe), and 300 members of the houſe of Commons, wg 
There are alſo in Ireland, as in England, four terms held yea 7 "ai 


for the diſpatch of controverſies between party and party; and i 
courts of juſtice, namely, the chancery, king's-bench, common. pie 
and exchequer : in the firſt of which a ſingle perſon preſides, under | 
name of the King's High Chancellor, and Keeper of the Great & 


Coritar 
ts of Ir 
tain, 


in the king's-bench, and common-pleas, are a chief juſtice and n firl 
judges in each; and in the exchequer, the treaſurer, the chancel ws c 
chief baron, and two barons; and in all of them ſubordinate officen = t 
Here is alſo a court of exchequer- chamber, for correcting error wi et{h 
law in the other courts; in which the Lord Chancellor, Lord Tre | Bel 
rer, and Vice-Treaſurer, preſide; and have for aſſiſtant judges | wr 
Chief Juſtices of the King's-Bench and Common-Pleas. ſes 


There are alſo judges of aſſize and gaol-delivery, being thoſe off 
ſupreme courts, who travel twice a-year into the ſeveral counties ( 
cept that of Dublin) for the trial of priſoners, and ſuits of N. 4 f 
between party and party; as alſo a court of admiralty, 1 


he Bel 
us, q Pe 
erned [ 
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900 in maritime affairs, and is adminiſtered by commiſſion from 


0 OT: icalty of England. Beſides theſe, there are ſpiritual courts, as 
SY -otvocation, which uſed to be held at the ſame time with the par- 
j ent; but has not been conyened, I think, ſince the year 1709; the 
by prerogative, where a commiſſary judges of the eſtates of per- 
N. deceaſed, whether inteſtate, or by will; and in every dioceſe a 


ſtory court, from whence appeals lie to the ſupreme court of prero- 
ve, and from thence to a court of ſpecial delegates appointed by the 


le en D are alſo governors of counties, and juſtices of the peace, 
by inted by the King's commiſſions, through the ſeveral counties, to 
bY frve the peace where they reſide, whoſe power is grounded upon 


eral ſtatutes ; and high and petty conſtables, and other officers, 
rated for the ſame end. But the chief officer of every county is 
high ſheriff, who was heretofore choſen in the county-court by 
uffages of the people; but now 1s nominated by the chief go- 
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Then to theſe we add ſeven commiſſioners appointed by the King to 
age his revenue, and other inferior officers for collecting and getting 
n, together with 118 cities and corporate towns, we may ſee how 
e the conſtitution of England and Ireland differ. 


— 


tes of 

their f | | 
er of Revolutions and memorable events. | 
e COune | a N 
either | 3 8 : 

thus er is a general opinion, that the firſt inhabitants of Ireland were | 
e ſupoe colonies from Great Britain; which can ſcarce admit of a contro- 
of 12, ly, as well on account of the near neighbourhood of Britain to it, | 


m whence the paſſage is eaſy into Ireland, as from the language, 
it nur ls, and cuſtoms, of the ancient Irith, between which and thoſe of 
rs requi ancient Britons there is a great analogy. TactiTvs, in the life 
AcricOLA, gives the ſame reaſons why Britain was firſt inhabited 
mw Gaul, What gives a further countenance to this opinion is, 
jt Ireland, in ancient times, was enumerated among the Britiſh i- 
; fit u, and reckoned as one of them; to which Prix r, ArvLEivs, 
000RUs SICULUS, and PToOLEmy, bear witneſs; and the latter 1 
theſe writers places ſeveral tribes of people in Ireland, who bore | 
and (oF ne name with thoſe in Britain. Thus the Brigantes, Coriondi, 
non-pleſ Coritani, and Belgæ, are pointed out as inhabitants in different 
under s of Ireland; and people of the ſame names may alſo be found in 
tain, 

te firſt colony that aſſumed the regal title in Ireland, were called 

:hancellY bulge, or Viri Belge, i. e. Belgians, who are, with great probability, 
e office iQ boted to come from the Belge of Britain, who were inhabitants of 
2 error erſctſhire, Hampſhire, Wiltthire, and the iſle of Wight; and thoſe 
th Belgians are ſuppoſed to come from the Belgæ, a people of Gaul. 

judges WP) are ſaid to have ſettled in Ireland, and to have eſtabliſhed ſome 
mol government in the year of the world 2657, which they ruled 
hoſe of ns ſome more probably ſay eighty years, under nine Kings. 
e Belgians were diſpoſſeſſed by the Tuath-de-Danans, or Dano- 
Ni}: } a people alſo from Britain, in the year of the world 2737, who 
ich has ed Ireland for 197 years, during the reigns of nine mos 
When 
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Aly to Ireland for protection, and wait for a favourable opportunity 
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when the great revolution, brought about by the Milefian advew.. 
took effect, in the year of the world 2934. 

It is by all accounts agreed, that the Mileſians came from % 
and, having vanquithed the Danonians, aſſumed the povera 


n the | 
he Ir 
onſide 
y, but 


Crimea 


which they adminiſtered for the ſpace of 2187 years, during the # 

of 166 kings, till the year of Chriſt 1172, when the Iriſh, 7 Fr j 4 pre 

Henry II. King of England. During this long period ſeveral un 2 
rable events happened, which ſhall be mentioned in as ſhort a net = 
as is poſſible. uf 
A. D. 432. St Patrick preached the goſpel in Ireland; and | e 


ving converted moſt part of the nation to Chriſtianity, died in 4 
Attempts were made thirty years before this by four holy men, Kin 
Ailbe, Declan, and Ibar, for the converſion of the Iriſh, and notyi 
out conſiderable ſucceſs ; but the bringing over the princes and the} 
of the people to the faith, was reſerved for St Patrick. 

Bede gives an account, That in the year 584, Egfred, K 
«© Northumberland ſent an army into Ireland, under the condud df 
« General Bertfrid, who miſerably ravaged that inoffenfive nai 
« which had always maintained a moſt cloſe and friendly interea 
« with the Englith, not ſparing either churches or monaſteries, wi 
<< people had offered no offence. The Iriſh, recovered out of their 
« ſurpriſe, and invoking the divine aid, aſſembled their forces, a 
« defended themſelves ſo well, that Bertfrid was obliged to return hy 
* with diſgrace, and a ſhattered army.” Huiltorians are ſilent as 0 
cauſe of this invaſion ; but it was probably occaſioned by the [ri 
ving ſhelter and protection to Alfred, natural ſon to King Ofway, N 
was father to Egfrid, and whom Oſway had made King of Deira i 
own lifetime, to the prejudice of Egfrid, and fo ſeparated the kingi 
of Deira and Bernicia, which before were united, The Deirians, 
the inſtigation of Egfrid, revolted from Alfred; who was oblige 


recover the kingdom. peers a 


A. D. 595. A more cruel enemy than Egfrid invaded Ireland, not 
ty, the Danes and Norwegians, under the name of Oftmen, who, mitted 
various battles and ſucceſſes, fixed themſelves in ſeveral parts of ell ui 
country, which they domineered over till the arrival of the EH a Tu 
during the ſpace of 377 years. | were 

4. D. 964. About this year, Edgar, King of England, ſubdnehect, th 
great part of Ireland, with its moſt noble city of Dublin, as l an am 
in the preamble of a charter aſcribed to him; which nevertheleſ author. 
ed upon by ſome writers as 3 forgery of the monks. tian r 

A. D. 1014. Was fought the bloody and memorable battle ol Magatin 
tarfe, near Dublin, on the 23d of April, between Bryan Boro, Alf all C! 


ſoey 
Ce, a 
over 
King, 
rulty ot 
ore fav 
For, 

D II. 
lt ady 
aud a 


Ireland, and Sitrick the Dane, King of Dublin; in which King! 
obtained the victory; though he, his ſon, and grandion, 2 | 
number of his grandees, and 7000, ſome ſay 11,000 ſoldiers, 
the battle, | „ Shen 

A. D. 1066. Godred Crovan, King of Man, ſubdued Dublin, 
2 great part of Leiniter, as is related in the chronicle of Man. 
A. D. 1104. The ſame chronicle relates, That Magnus, Kd 
© Norway, having ſubdued the iſle of Man, and the Orcades, kl 
<* thoes to Mortagh Macloghlin, King of Ireland, commanding 
„ garry them upon his ſhoulders through his houfe on Chriſtmas 
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the preſence of his ambaſſadors, to ſignify his ſubjection to hin. 
N de Iriſh received this news with great indignation ; but the King 


put alſo eat his ſhoes, rather than King Magnus ſhould lay waſte 
e prorince in Ireland; fo he complied with the order, and honour- 
hl entertaining the ambaſſadors, ſent them back with many pre- 
2 to their maſter, with whom he made a * The ambaſſa- 
hrs returning, gave their maſter an account of the ſituation, plea- 
ntnels, fertility, and healthfulneſs of the air of Ireland. Magnus 
caring this, turned his thoughts wholly upon the conqueſt of that 
quntry ; to which end he fitted out a fleet, and went before, with 
[teen ſhips, to take a view of the iſland; but having unwarily land- 
| he was ſurrounded by the Iriſn, and cut off, with moſt of thoſe 
ho attended him.“ i : Re nu 

D. 1110. About this year, Gille Biſhop of Limerick, and the 
e's legate, introduced the Roman liturgy and form of public ſer- 
into the church of Ireland; which was ſeconded by Malachy, Arch- 
op of Armagh, who was alſo the Pope's legate fome years after; 
in 1171 was perfected by another legate, Chriſtian, Biſhop of Liſ- 
e in a ſynod held at Caſhell; which the year following was con- 
ed by K. Henry II.; ſo late was it before the Popiſh ufe of chaunt- 
maſs was ſettled m this kingdom, 

D. 1155. At this time the foundation was laid for reducing Ire- 
| tothe obedience of the crown of England, which in the event took 
e, though not immediately, to the infinite happineſs of that coun- 
by einleing the inhabitants thereof, and reclaiming them from a 
of barbariſm and contempt, to the flouriſhing and reformed con- 
on they now are in. It will be, therefore, neceſſary to proſecute 
ſubje& more fully than the deſign of a conciſe brevity can well ad- 
f . 


Ot. 

\bout Michaelmas, King Henry of England held a great eouncil of 
peers at Wincheſter, with whom he conſulted about conquering Ire- 
I, not only on account of the piracies and outrages the Iriſh daily 
mitted againſt his ſubjects, and the cruelties they exerciſed on thoſe 
fell under their power, whom they bought and ſold as ſlaves, and 
| a Turkiſh tyranny over their perſons, but principally as frequent 
vere ſent againſt him from thence in his wars with France. This 
ect, though then laid afide, yet it advanced fo far, that the King 
an ambaſſador to Pope Adrian; who granted him a bull, that by 


pagating virtue among them. The Pope pretended by his bull, 
all Chriſtian iſlands belonged to the ſee -of Rome; which, how 
ſoever, was of infinite advantage in thoſe times of dark ig- 
ce, and unbounded ſuperſtition, The bull was foon after car- 
over to Ireland, and publicly read in a ſynod at Waterford. 
King, on account of his embroiled affairs in France, as well as the 
nulty of the enterpriſe, was prevailed on to poſtpone the deſign till 


For, 


D. 1168. Dermod Mac Murrough, King of Leinſter, having, from 

adyancement to the crown, been a great oppreſſor of his nobi - 

ada cruel tyrant over his other fubjects, had now, by his 1 
| orce 


nſidered better, and told the ambaſſadors, he would not only car- 


authority and aſſent he might reduce Ireland, for the increaſe of the 
lian religion, the correcting the evil manners of the people, and 


ore favourable opportunity, which in a few years after preſented it- 
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forced ſeveral of the neighbouring princ : 
lin, and O-Carrol, to give him Eon 0 _ "SA 1 
O-Roirk, King of Brefiny, carried her away, hy — $ the wiſe 
the abſence of her huſband. O-Roirk made ſuit to Rodena conſen, 
King of Ireland, for aid to revenge this outrage ; gas. O- C 
ſuccour; and immediately diſpatched couriers to the Kin promiſed l 
Meath, and to Mac- Turkill, the Daniſh petty King of HR Off a 
3 WO. 


afaul 
d the 
ge bet 
e rever! 
Bath, 

Anima 


though vaſſals and tributaries to Dermod, were i the 
. : 1 * readil revai Mt 
n 3 
Thus forſaken, he abandoned his coun : { Kin 
in his retinue, repaired to King Henry II. _— _ —_ ſixty ſer ing i 
the French King, and, in a moſt ſuppliant — ine At var eee 
Though Henry could not aſſiſt him in perſon 3 his a m Dut 
vaſſalage and allegiance, he gave him credentials to all _ 7 F 
Engliſh, Norman, Welch, and Scots, importing a free line 8 
him in the recovery of his kingdom. Dermod paſſed t Bride * d giv 
he cauſed Henry's letters to be publiſhed, as well as his 8 
of entertainment, to all who would aſſiſt him. His chi £4 1 2 
was upon Earl Strongbow, a nobleman of great abilities * 2 
but, by his profuſion, obnoxious to his creditors beyond — 5 
from thence moſt ready to embrace all motions that Dromiſed — ”. 
of extricating him from his difficulties. Him Dermod en 11 f 3000 E 
miſing him his daughter Eva in marriage, and the 5 1 greg 
kingdom of Leinſter after his death. In his journey to St Da 101 they 
Wales, he contracted for the aſſiſtance of Robert Fitz. Ste he 3 wg 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, by promiſing them in fee the town of Wen _ 
and the two adjoining cantreds, From St David's he failed t Il np 
and wintered at Ferns in private among the clergy, im — 8 " 
8 . of his new confederates. * * ee 
D. 1169. In May, Fitz-Stephens, accompani i 3 
Henry, Meiler Fitz- David, Manrſcs de 8 = 3 
Maurice, and others, to the number of thirty knights ſat in; * ks 
or light coats of mail, and about 3oo archers and ſootmen landed * 
Wexford, and gave notice of their arrival to Dermod who wit i = 
natural ſon Donald, and 500 men, immediately repaired to them: At 
the next day they aſſaulted Wexford, which in four days ſarrenk d 1 
upon conditions; and the townſmen gave hoſtages and — fort Ee 
future allegiance. Maurice Fitz-Gerald arrived ſoon after with in ah 
recruits ; and Dermod, according to ſtipulation, granted Wextorl Eh 
two cantreds to him and Fitz-Stephens, and two cantreds more, N 5 
between Wexford and Waterford, to Hervey of Mount Maurice vob 
theſe three ſettled the firſt Engliſh colony on theſe lands which oth l 
continued in the barony of Forth to this day, From thence they m he - 
ed againit Donald Prince of Offory, twice chaſtifed him, plunderd pht hi 
country of O-Phelan about Naas, and brought O-Tool and othe bot ws 
ſubmiſſion, Soon after Earl Strongbow ſent Reymond le Gros | . 
e Nee ay or __ Ss and ſeventy archers well appod wbjects 
ed near Waterford, and w * ki 
that city, though without ſucceſs. A ANY a he 
2 er In Auguſt, Earl Strongbow landed near Wart n 
at the head of 15 or 1600 men, and attempted the city, (then g fend t! 
7 rick i 


ed by two Daniſh magiſtrates, Reginald and Smorth), which 
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fanlt on the 23d of that month, with great ſlaughter, Dermod, 
1 the firſt adventurers, joining Strongbow at Waterford, the mar: 
re between him and King Dermod's daughter was ſolemnized, and 
©reverſion of the kingdom of Leinſter affured to him after the King's 
33 with theſe ſucceſſes, Dermod perſuaded his new allies to 
their arms againſt Dublin; alledging, that the reducing that im- 
rtant place would lay the foundation for the conqueſt of the whole 
dom, While preparations were making for this enterpriſe, Rode- 
king of Ireland had raiſed an army of 30,000 horſe and foot, re- 
ing to impede the march of the confederates againſt Dublin. He 
amped with the main body of his forces at Clondalkin, four miles 
m Dublin, and guarded all the paſſes through the mountains with 
ng detachments. King Dermod laid the difficulties of the attempt 
ore his conſederates; but they were of opinion, that to draw back 
ld give ſuch a reputation to the arms of Roderick, as would be lit- 
ſhort of a foil, and therefore reſolved to proceed. Miles de Cogan, 
officer of great valour, marched in the van, ſupported by Donald 
enagh, natural ſon to King Dermod, and a ſtrong body of Irith ; 
7moud-le-Groſs led the battle with a regiment of 800 Engliſh, ſuſ- 
ed by King Dermod, and 1000 Iriſh; and the rear was brought up 
2000 Englith, headed by the Earl Strongbow, and ſupported by a 
g regiment of Iriſh, Their orderly march fo appalled the enemy, 
they gave way without making any oppoſition ; and the King of 
and diffolved his army, and returned home. 

Dublin was ſummoned, and thirty hoſtages demanded for the ber- 
aſurance of King Dermod, Mac-Turkill, petty king thereof, 
ing the iſſue of the ſiege, was ready to ſubmit to the terms; but 
citizens diſagreeing in the choice of the hoſtages, the time allotted 
the treaty expired; of which Miles de Cogan took advantage, and, 
out command from Dermod or the Earl, made himſelf maſter of 
aty with great ſlaughter, and the ſoldiers got rich pillage : bur 
. Turkill, and many of the Oſtmen citizens, eſcaped by means of 
r Hipping in the harbour. The ſame day, being the 21ſt of Sep- 
ber 1170, King Dermod and the Earl made their entry into Du- 
wherein they found great abundance of proviſions. Dermod re- 
ed to Ferns; and the Earl, about Michaelmas, marched to Water 
with a party of his forces, leaving Dublin under the command 
liles de Cogan, who may be truly called the firſt Engliſh governor 


D. 1151, King Dermod died at Ferns in May, and moſt of the 
nobility forſook the Earl, except Donald Kavenagh, and two or 
; others. In the mean time the news of theſe ſucceſſes had reach- 
be ears of King Henry, who was jealous. of Strongbow, and 
git himſelf robbed of the glory of ſo great a conqueit, He there- 
not oaly confiſcated all the Earl's eſtate, though he had acted in 
matter by his verbal licence, but by proclamation prohibited all 
PYJects irom importing proviſions or ſtores into Ireland, and com- 
led inch of them as were already in that kingdom to return home 
certain day. This ſtep, and the news that King Roderick had 
an army with an intent to beſiege Dublin, brought the Earl back 
Raa the town, and to conſult means to appeaſe the King's anger. 
"ck inveſted the city with an army of Go, ooo men, which was 
but 
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but weakly provided with men or victuals, the ſtores taken withy 


ived tl 
city being much canſumed. However, they bore the ſiege jor 1 | 


cke. D. 


months; but then, all neceſſaries failing, and no hopes of relief « jig Kin: 
abroad, Strongbow was adyiſed in council to treat with Raderick, cher p 
that he ſhould offer to ſubmit himſelf unto him, to become hun dbably t 
and to hold Leinſter of him as a feudatory province. But a e th 
knowing the difficulties the garriſon taboured under, inſiſted Upon ny Novem 
more exorbitant terms, and therefore wilted the ambaſſador to a gance 
the Earl, that unleſs he ſurrendered into his hands, not only Duj of U 


but Waterford and Wexford, with all his caſtles, and returned l 
with his Engliſh forces, that he would without delay give the af 
and made no doubt of carrying the city by ſtorm. | 

Theſe high demands were of too hard digeſtion for ſoldiers accu 
ed to conqueſt; and, by the advice of Miles de Cogan, they re 
upon a ſudden fally, which they made with 600 men. The en 
were ſo ſurpriſed that they fled before them; 1500 fel} in the al 


| many 
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Ireland 
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ſupren 
and many priſoners were made, and the city was relieved in its t this 
eſt extremity ; ſuch great ſtores of corn, meal, and pork, being nd, e 


in the enemy's camp, as were ſufficient to victual the garriſon f 
year. The Ear] failed to England to appeaſe the King, to when 
offered all the acquiſitions he had made either by the ſword c n 


t, Or 
wal cf 
e was 


riage; and it was agreed, that he ſhould recogniſe the King u be wa 
ſovereign lord, ſhould ſurrender to him the city of Dublin, with of { 
adjacent cantreds, the maritime towns of Leinſter, the eity of Wa well f 


tord, and all caltles, and ſhould acknowledge to hold the remainde 
the King and his heirs. 

Mac- Turkill took advantage of the Eart's abſence, and an 
in the harbour of Dublin with a fleet of 60 fail, and 10,000 ſoldn 
levied in the Iſle of Man, the Orcades, and Norway, full of hope 
recover his former grandeur, He hoped to ſurpriſe the city, anda 
it by a ſudden aſſault. But his life paid for this rath attempt; 


tter a 
the [ri] 
hout ac 
his cha 
u; and 
ndeav 
ulrat, 


molt of his party were either ſlaughtered, or difperſed into the cam „he 
2 N g : * . g 1 | 
where, being odious to the natives for their former cruelties, they! eat th 


Hain in great numbers, Thus ended the power of the Oſtmen ml reſoly 


blin, who never after made any effort to recover their former pan gc et 
Many of them had before incorporated with the Irith ; and now, Sa 
on this great revolution, ſuch as remained in the city or neigand 5 Me 

ubhn, 


hood became quiet ſubjects te the Engliſn, and by degrees gre! 
people with them, a 
A. D. 1172. While theſe things were doing, King Henry va} 


caities 
a de C 


paring for a voyage into Ireland; where he arrived, near Mani ben a: 
with a fleet of 240 ſhips, on the 18th of October, attended by By n fed 
Strongbow, William Fitz-Adelm, Humphrey de Bohun, Hugh & oe 
cy, Robert Fitz-Bernard, and many other grandees befues 4 4 D 

knights, or men at arms, and 3000 ſoldiers well appointed. TXT 8 
action he did upon his landing was, to receive the inveſtiture of lte e. 
of Waterford, and the homage of Earl Strongbow for the mn A 
Leinſter, the inheritance of which was granted to him by oy k 3 
who placed Robert Fitz-Bernard in the government of _ ag 
and from thence marched to Dublin, which Strongbow debver bi 9 


to him, and the King committed the government thereof to Hug 


Lacy Te he « 


From Dublin his Majeſty marched into Munſter, and in bis þ 5 bs 
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red the ſubmiſſions and ——_ of Dermod Mac-Carthy King of 
+ Donald O-Brien King of Limerick, Donald Mac-gilla-Pha- 
v King of Oſſory, O-Phelan Prince of Deſies, and of a great ma- 
lig King 0 4 . . 
other petty princes. At Liſmore he held a ſynod of the clergy, 
ably to take ſubmiſſions of that body, and gave directions for buildin 
alle there; Which done, he returned to Dublin, where on the 11 
November many petty princes made their ſubmiſſions, and ſwore 
giance 10 him in perſon, as Gillamoholmock, O-Chadeſie, O Carrol 
gof Uriel, O-Melaghlin King of Meath, O-Roirk King of Brefiny, 
| many others. But Roderick, monarch of all Ireland, came no 
er to Dublin than the river Shannon, where he made his ſubmiſſion 
he commiſſioners ſent thither by King Henry, to whom he became 
ary, ſwore allegiance, and gave hoſtages for his fidelity. Thus 
Ireland made voluntary ſubmiſſions to the King of England, except 
priaces of Ulſter, and they alſo virtually did ſo in the ſubmiſſion of 
ſupreme monarch Roderick, 

lt this time the King granted the laws of England to the people of 
Ind, eſtablithed courts and officers of juſtice, and held a parlia- 
t, or ſomething like a parliament, at Dublin; where he kept the 
rl cf Chriſtmas in as great ſtate as the place would allow: for 
e was no houſe there capable of receiving his retinue ; and there- 
be was under the neceſſity of haſtily erecting a long pavilion, com- 
ed of ſmooth wattles, after the faſhion of the country, which be- 
well furniſned with plate, houſhold-ſtuff, and good cheer, made 
ter appearance than ever had been before ſeen in Ireland. Many 
the [riſh princes flocked thither to pay their duty to the King, not 
hout admiring and applauding his magnificence, The greateſt part 
hs charge was expended in royal entertainments to captivate the 
h; and his time, in the five months he ſtaid there, was taken up 
ndeavours ſo to ſettle matters, as wholly, for the time to come, 
urate his enemies of the uſual aids afforded by the Iriſh againſt 
, when attacked by the arms of France. He had experienced the 
eat the crown received without charge by private adventurers, and 
relolved by like methods to make the part he had gained, bear the 
ge of ſubduing the whole, To this end he diſtributed large 
des of land to the grandees who attended him; as, to Earl Strong- 
, (Wiich indeed was his right by marriage), all Leinſter, the city 
Pubiin, and the adjoining cantreds, with a few maritime towns 
calttes excepted ; to Hugh de Lacy, the kingdom of Meath; to 
i ce Courcy, all Ulſter, if he could conquer it; and to Robert Fitz- 
phen and Miles de Cogan, the kingdom of Cork, (which formerly com- 
pended Detmond) ; and to Philip de Braos, the kingdom of Limerick. 
theſe two latter grants were made after the King's return to Eng- 


. D. 1173. The rebellion of his ſen, the danger of a revolt in 
andy, ard a plague and ſcarcity in Ireland, laid the King under 
necetiity of haſtening his return; though he was at firſt determined 
a7 the ummer following in Ireland, to fortify it with ſtrong holds 
alles, and to ſettle it in a Rate of tecurity. He therefore having 
"ded for the government, and ſettled a civil adminiſtration in 
Din by a colony from Briſtol, marched from Dublin to Wexford, 
e he embarked on Eaſter Monday 1173. Thus was brought about 
vcat revolution, with little bloodſhed, rather by the opinion of 
| B b 2 King 
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King Hetiry's power, and the terror of his arms, than by Aly 


Sree: - oned à 
A. D. 1314. The weak reign of Edward II. his unſucceſsful , ng ad 
with the Scots, feuds and contentions amongſt the Engliſh of Tre! of $4 
and the perpetual rebellions of the Irith, were the cauſe of a vnd, 
traordinary revolution, though of a thort continuance, The Kin d 0atns 
Scotland, for a diverſion to the Engliſh arms, this year ſent his bro gh, C 
Edward Bruce with a ſmall force to invade Ireland; who landed 10 jo falir 
north, and was joined by great numbers of the Iriſh. He marched . 
h of th 


to Dundalk, which he took and burnt down in the year 1315, 


drove molt of the Engliſh out of Ulſter. The Earl of Ullter fought mole 1 
the enemy near Coleraine, and was routed; which was followed byt bry of 
ſiege of Carrickfergus ; and Roger Mortimer was the ſame year dey | the p. 
ed in Meath, From thence Bruce ravaged the whole kingdom from | the hi 
to ſea, and defeated Sir Edmund Butler, Lord Juſtice, on the 26 anon 
January; which cauſed all the Iriſh in Munſter and Leinſter to fit fy 
rebellion, Put for want of proviſions the Scots were obliged to m a ſub: 
back to Ulſter, where Bruce fat down in his quarters, to that dem ſurre 
quietneſs, that he kept court, and held pleas, as in times of pro P and 
peace. Bruce paſſed into Scotland in 1316 for freſh ſupplies, andy pon 
his return was crowned King of Ireland at Dundalk, From thence b and 
marched with an intention of beſieging Dublin, took Caſtle-Knock, rebels, 
Sir Hugh Tyrrel in it. The citizens burnt down the ſuburbs to „ wh 
cure the town, and erected an outward fortification cloſe te the river bel 2 
long Merchant-Kay, with the ftones of the Dominican abbey, wh i 5 

ords 


they demolithed for that purpoſe. Bruce finding the reſolution d 


citizens, decamped from Caitle-Knock, and marched weſtward 8 3 

as Limerick, ravaging the whole country through which he pa Len 

Lover Mortimer, appointed Lord Juſtice in 1317, arrived at Wa 1 

ford with chirty- eight men at arms only, and would not ſuffer the wich 

liſh to fight Bruce till he joined them. But Bruce, upon his am {con 

marched back to Ulſter, and the Lord Juſtice was recalled to Eng Murrc 

Archbilhop Bicknor being made Lord Juſtice in 1318, appointed EAT 

Lord John Birmingham general againſt Bruce, who in a ſharp enc be di 

ter flew Bruce at Dundalk, with 2000 of his men, John Maya in thy 

valiant officer in Birmingham's troops, ruſhed into the battle with "ih 

ſolution to deſtroy the ulurping prince, and was found dead after th 

conflict, ſtretched on the body of Bruce. Thus an end was put v ew” 

revolution, and the Scotch government in Ireland. Buchanan ref om thy 

that Robert King of Scotland came over to Ireland in aid of his br md 0 

197 and was within a day's march of him when the battle was fought; thy 

Bri: that Bruce precipitated the fight, that his brother ſhould have no pan, 

1 1 in ins glory, = | pot Ty 

16 The trith who had ſubmitted to King Henry all along bore with th 

10 patience the reſtraint of the Fnglth government, and in every 5 ups 
16 there was a perpetual bordering war maintained between ſome ck ir 
1103 and the Englith, which occaſioned King Richard II. to make two! 3 2 
By voyages to ireland in perſon, reſolving to make an entire conqus * 
| " that iſland. In the firic voyage, made in 1394, he was attended 5 
1 roval army, conſuting of 3400 men at arms, and 30,000 archers. al | 
'} ritzed wich theſe forces, the Irith had recourſe to a policy Hen 9 
"1: more than once practiſed with ſucceſs, to diſſolve the Engliſh a f. 
1 which key were uot able to reſiſt, namely, by light lub "x 


med acknowledgements of their paſt errors. As ſoon therefore as the 


Pf fabmiſlion., Whereupon the Lord Mowbray, Earl Marthal of 


rela ond, was authoriſed by ſpecial commiſſion to receive the homages 
= ons of fidelity of all the Iriſhry of Leinſter, namely, of Mac-Mur- 
King ab, O-Byrne, O-More, O-Nolan, and the chief of the Kinſbelaghs, 


falling down at his feet, upon their knees performed their homa- 
and made their oaths of fidelity; which done, the Earl admitted 
\ of them to the kiſs of peace, The King hinifelf having received 


mhle letters from O-Neil, (wherein he ſtyled himſelf Prince of the 
bry ef Ufer, and yet acknowledged the King to be his Sovereign, 


| the like ſubmiſſions from the Iriſhry of Ulſter, namely, from O-Neil, 
lon, O-Donnell, Mac-Mahon, and others. They were bound 


26th in great penalties to the Apoſtolical chamber, not only to continue 


wy al ſubjects, but that they and their ſwordmen ſhould, on a certain 

. ſurrender to the King and his ſucceſſors all their lands and poſſeſ- 

— v, and ſhiould ſerve him in his wars againſt his other rebels; in con- 
010 


ration whereof they were to receive pay and penſions from the 
g, and have the inheritance of ſuch land as they ſhould recover from 
rebels, Thus they avoided the preſent ſtorm, and diſſolved that 
u, Which was prepared to break them. As the Pope was intereſted 
bee ſubmiſſions, it might be thought they would have had ſome 
N; but the King was no ſooner returned to England, but theſe 
Lords laid afide their maſks of bumility, and infeſted the Englith 
gers anew, in defence whereof the Lord Roger Mortimer, then 


and uy 
thence 
nock, 1 
irbs to 
Ne river 
ey, Vil 
ion of 


rard 8 | ; : 

ON ocatenant, and heir-apparent to the crown, was flam, Moved 
Ly 2 juſt indignation, the King paſſed over again into Ireland in 
i , with as powerful an army as he had before, purpoſing to make 


| conquelt of it; but in his paſſage through the waſte countries of 


"I Murroughs, Kinthelaghs, Kavanaghs, Byrnes, and Tools, his 
pointe t army was much diſtreſſed for want of proviſions and carriages; 
irp en he did nothing memorable, unleſs cutting down and clearing the 
Hm Þ the Kavanagh's country may be termed an action of ſervice, But 
- wk ce preparations and reſolutions came to nought by the arrival of 


Dube of Lancalter in England againſt the King, who was obliged 
by to leave Ireland, and-he ſoon after loft his crown and life. 

om the time of the firſt reduction of Ireland there were commo- 
and rebellions in every reign, but none more formidable than in 


ad after 
8 put t0 
man repd 


f his bre 


fought! eign of Queen Elifabeth, when the Iriſh were ſupported by forces 
have n0 Spain, who poſſeſſed themſelves of Kinfale, to whoſe aſſiſtance the 


b of Tyrone and T'yrconnel marched from the north, at the head 
Neat army; but they being engaged and ronted by the Lord De- 


Jore with M . 7 1 . . . 
Mountjoy before Kinſale, the Spaniards ſubmitted upon the terms 


2 8 The Earl of Tyrone Joon after ſubmitted to 
ake two! ra beputy upon his knees, and was received co merey. 

+ cool 3 of the north was much broken by this battle ; but Ty- 
Auen — ot "ah being received to mercy, and King James iſſuing a 
\rchers. "ory 0 grace in 1606, for confirming the poſſeſſions of the Iriſh 
dlicy the - claims of the crown, it might have been expected that a per- 
Enel dement of the kingdom would have enſued: but at this very 


the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, Maguir, O-Cahan, and al- 
the Irilh of Ulſter, entered into a conſpiracy to ſurpriſe the 
B b 3 caltle 
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11d landed, all the powerful heads of the Iriſhry made humble of- 


| the perpetual Lord of Ireland), removed to Drogheda, and recei- 


| 
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caſtle of Dublin, murder the Lord Deputy and council, and fet on f. 


a new rebellion ; and for this end had ſolicited foreign aids, a; 
as they had notice that their plot was diſcovered, Tyrone, Tyrequd 


and Maguir, fled beyond the ſeas, where they made loud clams ik n 
that they withdrew themſelves for matters of religion and injuliice 3 t 
their rights and claims ; both which points the King cleared by ag h, 
blic declaration ſpread through Europe, which may be ſeen in the i 
tome of Rymer's Collections, p. 664. Upon the flight of thele cou 
tors, indictments were found againſt them, upon which all tha . 
were outlawed. 
A. D. 1608. Sir Cahir O-Dogharty, proprietor of the baray I 
Iniſowen, in the county of Donnegal, urged by the intrigues of thef 
gitive Earls, and by aſſurance of ſpeedy aids from Spain, broke outi L, 
to rebellion, which he maintained for five months wita various ſuce 1083 
whereunto an accidental ſhot put an end, and to his life; and tone d 975 
adberents were taken and executed. Beſides inquilitions and ou $60 
ries found and had againſt the actors in theſe two. rebellions, and th 758 
of the laſt of Queen Eliſabeth, they were all attainted by the itatue 650 
the 11th of King James, and their lands veited in the crown, amo 541 
to 511,465 acres in the ſeveral counties of Donnegal, Tyrone, Cold 433 
Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh. This enabled the King to make 325 
Proteltant plantation in Ulſter, which now, from the moſt rebel 216 
Province of the kingdom, is the molt quiet and reformed, | 109 
The rebellion and maſſacres of 1641, exceed all the cruelties that 7 
were perpetrated in the world, unleſs thoſe of the Spaniards upn WM 86 
conqueſt of Mexico and Peru may be excepted. The reltoraticn vi 75 
Popiſh religion to its ancient ſplendor, and the hopes ot repoiictiu; Wl 65 
Iriſh in the fix eſcheated counties before mentioned, were made t 5+ 
tences to this infamous action, which was maintained tor twelve 13 
with an obſtinacy not to be matched. But at length the Irilb ra 32 
were totally ſubdued by Oliver Cromwell, and an end put to thei 21 
by the confiſcation of numbers of their eſtates in 1653. * 
The favours of King James II. to thoſe of his own religion in Ire 9 
once more exalted the Papiſts of that kingdom, and put them up 8 
foot of domineering over their Proteſtant neighbours. All the ell Y 
forfeited by former rebellions, were reſtored by the repeal of the al - 
ſettlement, and many other laws made to the deitruction of the 5 
bliſhed religion there. But the kingdom was again reduced by 1. 
arms of the glorious King William, in two ſucceſsful battles, and 3 
eſtates of great numbers of the Iriſh nobility and gentry were aud : 
to be forfeited: And to perpetuate the benefits ariſing from this , 
lution, that great King took care, as his laſt legacy, to ſettle thecl 
in the illuſtrious houſe that now wears it; in which that it may u : 


ver remain, are the prayers of all good ſuhjects. 


n money exchanged into Iriſh, and Iriſh money exchanged into Eng- 
at par; One pound Engliſh being One pound one ſhilling eight — 
l | 


jh monty exchaiiget into J- Iriſh money exchanged into Engliſh, 
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F 14 | 18 Ifle of Man ſtill remains to be deſcribed ; the ſituate 
kt whereof is in St George's channel, between 4 and 5 degrees 
Weſtern longitude, and between 54 and 55 degrees of North l 
tude ; about thirty miles long, and fifteen broad; from whence d 
three kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland, may be ſeen at i 
lame time. | | 
It contains ſeventeen pariſhes. The four chief towns are, 1, Caſts 


town, at the ſouth end of the iſland; near which ſtands Sodor, fu [ 

whence the biſhop takes his title. 2. Douglas, on the eaſt fide of ü 2 

iſland ; a good harbour, and moſt frequented by foreign traders of u Ae b 

place in it. 3. Peel, on the weſt coaſt of the iſland; defended by ods 

caſtle. 4. Ramſey, a well-built and populous town, Pct to 
Air.] The air is eſteemed good, people living to a great age her 

They are a mixture of Engliſh, Scotch, and Irifh. 3 
Wh Soil and Produce.) The ſoil produces both corn and graſs; andi 
1 have the ſame ſpecies of cattle as in England. The exports conſil1 
1 corn, wool, hides, and tallow; but what uſed to add moſt to the 
1 wealth was, the importation of foreign goods, and the exportation ( 

g il them to Great Britain, the ſame not having been prohibited till d he ( 


12th of George I, | 


1 4 | thr, 
| 1 Conſtitution, &c.] This iſland was firſt planted by the Britons: t 
14 Scots ſubdued it, and after them the Danes and Normans; but ntl 
My reign of Edward I. the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of it; and Henry) 


granted it to Sir John Stanley, anceſtor of the Earls of Derby, and! 
| heirs. It continued in that family many generations, a feudatory kny 
nh dom, held of the crown of England. The government was compot 
1 of three ſtates: 1. The Lord, who, though the title had been war 
* long ago, always retained the rights of the ancient kings, in allntug 
{il to or diſenting from the laws propoſed, and in exerciſing an appelul 
vi zuriſdiction, (the privy council of England was the laſt reſort); 2. ll 
i Governor and Council; and, 3. The Keys, (twenty-four in numbe 
who were the repreſentatives of the Commons. The triple conc 
rence of thele three ſtates made the law. Epiſcopacy is the eſtabll 
-- ed religion. In 1735, upon the death of James Earl of Derby, U 
i iſland devolved on James Duke of Athol, whoſe grandmother, the! 
3 chioneſs of Athol, was a daughter of the family of Derby. But thel 
5 tuation rendering it very convenient for ſmuggling, and the revenue 


Weer 


* _ 
> Tes 464" I 


I CTU . : wer 
4p ing much impaired by the vaſt quantities of goods ſmuggled then 
i” into Britain and Ireland, an act was paſſed in 1765, 55 Geo. III. . F 
| 41 . * (1, . f . a 4 . . 1 {ervi ay 
13 ing the iſland unalienably in the crown of Great Britain ; re 
1 * however, to the Duke and Ducheſs of Athol, the proprietors, à lefa 
16 their heirs, their landed property, and other rights as lords d . bn. 
161 manor, the patronage of the biſhoprick, and other eccleſiaſtiòl x blen 
1 


gelices, and the honourable diſtinction long enjoyed by their ancel 
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{ preſenting two falcons at the coronation ; and granting them 
0,000 l. a8 a compenſation for the rights taken from them. Beſides 


lich an annuity of 2000 1. on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, is granted to 
ir Graces, to be continued to the ſurvivor. | 


CILLY iſlands are fituate about forty miles weſt of the land's 
) end of England. They are very ſmall, and encompalled with 
ores eros rocks, which have been fatal to ſome of our own ſhipping ; 

nicalarly Admiral Shovel, with three men of war more, were caſt 
tar here on the 22d of October 1707. But there are ſome good har- 


urs among theſe iſlands. . 


IGHT iſland, the ancient Vecta, a part of Hampſhire, lies 
oppoſite to Portſmouth ; and is about twenty miles long, and 
relve broad. The ſoil is equal to any part of England, being pret- 
| diverfified with little hills and valleys, woods, and champaign. The 
bict town is Newport. 


_ | $5 WU R K E V. 


he Grand Signior's dominions are divided into 
three parts, U2Z. 


tons: U | | | 
my 1. TURKEY in EUROPE. 
7, and] 2 I KKK in 
ory ; TURKEY in AFRICA. 
een Way 
| aflentu : 
— TURKEY in EUROPE. 
2 
numbdef | | 
G cx Situation and Extent. 
e eſtabll | 
„ 1 
wy * tween and (+. Lon. 1000 miles i length. 
But the Wi 36 Being 
we" ; tween ö _ fr Lat. * | 900 miles in breadth, 


III. at 

reſervill 
1etors, A 
rds 0t 0 
iafti6al U 


r ance 


undar e by Ruſſia, Poland, and Sclavonia, on the 
fone, a actos by Circaflia, the Black fea, the Propontis, 
EY , : F rchipelago, on the eaſt ; by the Mediterranean, on 

; by the ſame ſea, and the Venetian and Auſtrian territories, 


che weſt, 
Diviſicns, 
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Diviſions. 
On the north coaſt of 


the Black ſea are the 
provinces of 


North of the 8 


are the provinces of 


South of the Danube 


are 


On the Boſphorus and 
Helleſpont 


South of Mount Rho- 
dope, or Argentum, 
the norttr part of the 
ancient Greece, 


On the Adriatic ſea, or 


gulph of Venice, the. 
ancient IIlyricum, | 


In the Morea, the an- 
cient Peloponneſus, be- 


the ſouth diviſion | 


"5 Greece, are — 
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as rs the eaſt part 
of the ancient Myſia, 


J Servia, the weſt part of 
Myſia, 


Boſnia, part of the an- 
cignt Illyricum, 


oO — — 


5 


Romania, olim Thrace, 


f Macedonia, 


Theſſaly, now Janna, 
Achaia and W now 


Livadia, 
[ Epirus, —— 
| Albania, 
Dalmatia, 
Raguſa e — 
Corinthia, — 
Argos, — 


q Olympia, where the 
games were held, 


Arcadia, 
Elis, 


— 


Subdiviſions. 

Crim and Little Tarta- Mou 
ry, the ancient Tau- Rhod 
rica Cherſoneſe, — [(I Kaffa. us Al 

Budziac Tartary, — River: 

0 Biſſarabia — uth; 
| g | oravd 
| Y Seas, 

Moldavia, olim Dacia, | ns M 

d the 

| Walachia, another part | 
of the ancient Dacia, } Tergoviſco. | bu 4 
) { Widin, FF} 


Nicopoli. 
Siliſtria. 


E 


pon 


$trauw 


copia, 

4 Belgrade, 
Semendriq, 
Nifſa. 1 ki 
Seraio. la 


Conſtantinople, 
Adrianople, 
Philippopoli. 
Strymon. 
Correll 
Salonichi, 
ere 


ros; 
amap 
Into ; 
The 


— "pp 


Chimera, 
Butrinto, 
Duraazo. 
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th th 


-| 
| 
| 
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Dulcigno. 
Drino. Nt 
Narenza. Us, b 
(Raguſa. glios 
75 Corinth. eir ef 
Argos. Salu; 
Napoli de Roms * 
| nia. ther i 
Lacedzmon, nol 7 
river Eurotw, * 
5 1 Olympi ig, oro uare, 
ginica, on ler 
| | river Alpben ex 
Moo. ere 
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Lodp, 
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Elis, or Belvidens 
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ſantaint.] The chief mountains are, 1. The Iron - gate mountains; 
Phodope, or Argentum; 3. Mount Athos; 4. Chimæra; 5. Par- 
u and Helicon; and, 6. Pelion. 

57 The chief rivers are, 1. Nieper; 2. Bog; 3. Neiſter; 4. 
3 Danube; 6. Save; 7. Alauta; 8. Unna; 9. Drino; = 
rava; and, LI. Mariza. 5 

$2, &c.] The ſeas of Turkey are, the Euxine, or Black Sea; the 
115 Meotis ; the fea of Marmora ; the Archipelago; the Ionian fea g 
| the Levant, 

Culphs or Bays. J The principal gulphs or bays are thoſe of Salonichi, 
Thelalonica, Conteſſa, Magneſia, Gueretto, Smyrna, Epheſus, Sa- 
, Lepanto, Engia, Napoli, Colochina, Samos, Stanchio, and Ne- 
pponc in the Archipelago. 

$:r2t;,] The ſtraits are thoſe of the Hellefpont and Boſphorus. 


0 
* 


. uh ISLANDS in the Archipelago and Levant 


ſa between Europe and Aſia. 


1. Taſo; 2. Samandrachi; 3. Imbros; 4. Lemnos, or Stalimene; 
Tenedos ; 6, Scirio; 7. Mytilene; 8. Negropont, or Egrypus; 9. 
io; 10. Andros; 11. Tine; 12. Zia; 13. Thirmia; 14. Coluri; 
Engia; 16. Delos; 17. Nicaria; 18. Samos; 19. Patmos; 20. 
ros; 21. Naxiaz 22. Milo; 23. Nia; 24. Morgo; 25. Coos; 26. 
anapaliaz 27. Namphioz 28. Santorini; 29, Cerigo; 30. Scar- 
Into; 31. Rhodes; 32. Candy; and, 33. Cyprus. 

The preſent Rate, 1oil, produce, Gc. of Turkey in Europe, are the 
me as Turkey in Afia ; which lee in Aſia. 


oli, 


Arms.) The Grand Signior's arms are, vert, a creſcent argent, creſt- 
vith a turbant, charged with three black plumes of herons quilis, 
th this motto, Donec lotum impleat arbem. 


N:bility.) Here are no hereditary nobility, The beglerbegs, 
ys, batla's, and great officers, are all flaves, bred up. in their 1e- 
glios; and when they die, their honours. die with them; and all 
tir eltates and effects are confiſcated to the uſe of the Grand Signior. 


Salutations,) Their falutation is a little inclination of the head, and 
ing their right hand on their breaſt; but never uncover their heads, 
ber in their temples or elſewhere. | 


Travelling.) They travel on horſeback, or on foot with the caravans, 
niting of 800 or 1000 horſes and camels, and move about three miles 
} hour, and lodge at caravanſeras; which are houſes built round a 
ware, with cloytters underneath them for the entertainment of tra- 
lers. Here they dreſs their food, and bait their camels and horles. 
there are no caravanſeras, they lie in the open air, and keep a watch 


night, to prevent their goods being ſtolen by the Arabs, or other 
eviſh people. 


Lidgings.] The Turks have no beds, but lie upon their ſophas,. (as 
ed noors about the room), which are covered with carpets and cu- 
as; and. an theſe they fit. crofs-legged at their meals. 


Diver ſions. J 
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they had no printed books till very lately, and have ſtill but very few, 


the fineſt port in Europe, and called, by way of eminence, The Pi 


— 
* . — 
7 


Diver ſions. ] Their diverſions within doors are cheſs and draſtz. 
they never play for money, that being prohibited by the Aleoran 
They entertain themtelves alſo with their country muſie, which 
not very harmonious; and they have their dancing- girls, which the 
hire, but never dance themſelves, 


The 
altpen! 
re 15 K 


Golu 


Vices.] Notwithſtanding they keep a great many women befd 
their wives, they are much given to unnatural luſts; almoſ ws. 
great man having his boys: And though they drink no ſtrong liquy 
they ſtupify themſelves with opium, and idle away moſt part of ths 
time, uting very little exerciſe, They read ſcarce any thing erde 
the Alcoran, and the comments of their clergy upon it: and inde 


The Turks are ſaid to be incapable of friendſhip towards a Chriſti 
an outward thew of civility therefore is all that we ſhould aim  ; 
converſing with them, If you depend on them on any emergency, th 
will certainly deceive you, If you have purchaſed them, and thi 
you have made friends of them by preſents, they muſt be bought ag; 
and again, if you have any freſh occaſion for them. Nothing is neg 
tiated in Turkey without preſents ; even juſtice and injuſtice may 
purchaſed here, 

And though it has been ſaid, that they exceed the Chriſtiaus 
temperance, their great men will ſometimes drink in private, org 
pretence of doing it by way of phyſic. 

Even thoſe very magiſtrates that puniſh their inferiors for bei 
drunk in the ſtreets, will drink to exceſs themſelves in private, | 
Their pride allo is inſupportable, eſpecially towards the Chriſtian 
and others of a different faith, | 

Themſelves only they eſteem wiſe, valiant, and holy; the rel 
the world they look upon as tools and reprobates, and uſe them aca 
dingly. | 
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Curioſities, ] Among the curioſities of Turkey, the temple of! 
nerva at Athens, (now a Turkith moſque), almoſt entire, may be 
ſeemed one of the moit remarkable; Sir George Wheeler, who vio 
ed it, ſays it is, without compariſon, the fineſt temple in the world, 

Conſtantinople itſelf is one of the greateſt curioſities in the wol 


It has alſo a moſt charming ſituation in point of proſpect; and the i 
antiquities it contains are ſcarce to be parallelled. That part d 
which is called the city, is twelve miles in circumference, and the 
urbs are at l-alt of equal dimenſions, the whole computed to cont 
two millions of people. 


The city being of a triangular figure, the ſeraglio is built upon IH 
oint of one of the angles, which runs out between the Propontis, MB 
Fa of Marmora, and the harbour; and below the palace, upon 5 
declivity of the hill, are the gardens, lying on the water, in the w By 
where it is ſuppoſed old Bizantium ſtood ; from whence” there 15 2 ont, 
of the delightful conſt of the Leſſer Afia, and the ſeraglio of vcuungy's in 
from which they are not a mile diſtant, in nels 
The moſque ot St Sophia, once a Chriſtian church, is ſaid, in u ars an 
reſpects, to excel that of St Peter's in Rome. | e 
Coins.] The gold coins of Turkey are, zingerlees, worth two d er At 


Lars two thirds, and tomilees, warth two dollars and a half, 


Turkiſh or Grecian Iſlands. | 389 


The aſper, in which they keep their accounts, is of the. value of an 
Iſneany 3 A parar is three aſpers; forty parars make a dollar; a ze- 
* tro thirds of a dollar. 1 g 

Cela and ſilver coins of all countries go for their value here. 
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TURKISH or GRE CIAN ISLANDS. 


F the Turkiſh or Grecian iſlands already enumerated, which lie 
4 in the Archipelago, or Egean and Levant ſeas, ſome of ;them re- 
wre a more particular notice than the bare naming them; particu- 
15 | ED 
l. Negropont, the ancient Eubcea, This ſtretches from the ſouth-eaſt 
the north-weſt, along the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Livadia, from 
ich it is ſeparated by a narrow channel called the Eurifus. The 
ad is 90 miles long, and 25 broad in the wideſt part. Negropont, 
Exripos, the chief town of the ifland, is ſituate 34 miles north of 
tines or Athens, in 38 degrees 30 minutes North lat, and joined to 
ut part of the continent of Greece, where Aulis ſtood, by a bridge. 
ere uſually lies a fleet of Turkiſh galleys ; and the captain-baſſa, or 
Imiral of the Turkiſh fleet, is viceroy of this iſland, and the adjacent 
atinent of Greece. The iſland abounds in corn, wine, and fruit; 
It what is molt taken notice of here, is the uncommon tides in the Eu- 
us, or ſea between the iſland and the continent: theſe are ſometimes 
gular, and at others irregular, according to the age of the moon: 
m the three laſt days of the old moon to the eighth day of the new 
pon, they are regular ; on the ninth day they begin to be irregular, 
d flow twelve, thirteen, or fourteen times in twenty-iour hours, and 
bas oſten. | 
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2, Lemnos, or Stalimene, is ſituate in the north part of the Egean 
dor archipelago, of a ſquare form, twenty-five miles in length of 
ch ſide, about ſeventy miles ſouth of Mount Athos, on the conti- 
nt ol Greece, It produces plenty of corn and wine; but their 
ncipal riches ariſe from a mineral earth, called Terra Lemnia and 
ra Sigillata, from a ſeal the Turks put upon every parcel that is 


le of) 
may be 
who vie! 
world, 
he world 


The Þ ; d to foreigners; it is ſaid to have great virtues in healing wounds, 
| the 4 elling poiton, ſtopping fluxes, Oc. Into this iſland the poets feign 
Ames * Vulcan fell from heaven, being kicked out of paradiſe by Juno 
} U 


a deformed brat, and lamed in the fall; from whence he was called 
it, and worſhipped as a decrepid deity. 


Tenedos, a little iſland oppolite to Troy in Natolia, behind which 


id the Grecian fleet retired, while the Trojans broke down their 
ls to let in the fatal wooden horſe, 


„ Skrros or Skirio ifland lies about ſeven leagues north-eaſt of Ne- 
ont, 10 named from its rugged and uneven ſurface. It is about 60 
KS m crumierence, The temple of Pallas ſtood here, who was pa- 
neſs and protector of it; and travellers relate, that there are ttill 
as and other ruins of this temple remaining, 


L Leſbos or Mytilene, ſituate a little weſt of Elea, on the coaſt of the 
er Mia, being about 50 miles long and 20 broad; the chief town 
Caſtro, 
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Caſtro, anciently Mytilene. Of this iſland Theophraſtus and Pha, 


diſciples of Ariſtotle, were natives; as was the famous Arion, fade 3 Pa 
Have charmed the dolphin with his muſic. Epicurus alſo read lan og 
Here, and ſome ſay Ariſtotle; Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men, 2. 165 
Sappho the poeteſs, alſo were natives of this iſland ; but notwithlan * 
ing ſo many philoſophers and great men reſided here, the native w a 
a very profligate race, it ſeems; to live like a Le/bian, was to be av Jo 172 
lewd fellow. | N $ 
6. Scio, or Chios, called by the Turks, Saki, Sadici, lies news ad; 
welt coaſt of Ionia in the Leſſer Afia, about 80 miles weſt of Smm en fe 
and is about 100 miles in circumference. It is a rocky mountang y AC 
country, not a river or ſpring in it, and no corn but what they f Hot! 
from Candia, or the continent of Aſia. They have wine in ow men 
plenty. Onepion, the ſon of Bacchus, firſt taught the Chiots the ql he i 
ture of the vine, and the firſt red wine is ſaid to be made here, V; alled 
il and Horace mention it as the beſt wine in Greece. The vine mber. 
in moſt eſteem are thoſe of Meſta, from whence the ancients had th b De 
Nectar. The iſland alſo produces oil and ſilk, and they have may Ges 
factures of ſilk, velvet, gold and ſilver ſtuffs. Their moſt profil; f 
lant is the maſtic or lentiik tree, from which the gum called naſ en 
iſſues, the profit whereof the government in a manner monopd ales 
obliging the natives to ſell it to their agents at what price they u ts be 
to ſet upon it. The preſent inhabitants are Turks, Latin, ge 
Greeks ; the Turks about ten thouſand, the Latins three thouſand, ui: 
the Greeks an hundred thouſand. Their women are reckoned the predl beide 
eſt wits, as well as beauties, in this part of the world, and are allom this 
all manner of liberties: even their nuns, it is ſaid, will be kind! noble 
ſtrangers. The Greeks are ſuffered to profeſs their n religia pl p 
blicly, and to be governed by their own laws: but theff there is a ca * ; 
tation-tax impoſed upon them; the firſt rank pay ten crowns aha FF 
per annum, the next three crowns, and the meaneſt people two crom * 
and a half per annum. In this iſland were born Ion che tragic vl. .; 
Theopompus the hiſtorian, Theocritus the ſophiſt; and the Ch 4X) 
pretend that Homer was born here, and ſhew us a place which Me 
call Homer's ſchool, at the foot of Mount Epos. | wy 
7. Samos ifle is ſituate near the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, almoltq t Pa 
poſite to Epheſus, ſcarce ſeven miles from the continent, being abd engt] 
thirty miles long, and fifteen broad. A chain of mountains nu ite 
through the middle of this iſland, being of white marble, but conn © 
ed with a ſtapple of good earth, producing fruit-trees and other p 350 
Juno, and Samia the ſybil, are ſaid to be natives of this iſland, . by 
as Pythagoras and Polycrates. The preſent inhabitants ate cab! 
Greek Chriſtians, and are ſaid to live in great freedom, being bel AY 
uſed by the Turks than in any other places under their dominions. B 
The country produces wine, oil, pomegranets, and ſilk; and ti 5 
muſcadine wine is much admired : they have alſo fine wool here, wit oy 
the French purchaſe of them. = A * 
Here are great remains of antiquity, particularly of the anciate as 
of Samos, and of Juno's temple, patroneſs of the iſland. T ournei | 
ſays there is nothing in the Levant to compare to them. Abundance! C 11 
marble pillars, which once ſupported temples or portico s, le y yp 


glected by the Turks, 
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flames of fire in the night, accompanied with a terrible * chful. 
noiſe under ground, like that of thunder, or the firing of great ue (ik. 

13. Rhodes iſland is ſituate in 28 deg. E. Long. and 36 & hc 1s 
min. N. Lat. about 20 miles S. W,. of the continent of the Leg 


being about fifty miles long, and twenty-five broad, Thiz well 


* 
wh 


abounds in good wine, fruit, and all manner of proviſions bat « thin! 
which they import from the neighbouring continent, | an 
At the mouth of the harbour of Rhodes, which is fifty fathons xi ele 
ſtood the Coloſſus of braſs, eſteemed one of the wonders of the wy © 
one foot being placed on one fide of the harbour, and the other m n 
the other fide, ſo that {hips paſſed between its legs; the face of 4 pri 
Coloſſus repreſented the fun, to whom this image was dedicated: WF” 
height of it was ſeventy cubits, (about one hundred thirty-five | ted t 
and it held in one hand a light-houſe for the direction of mariner,, * . 
Rhodians were once the moſt conſiderable naval power in the Mei rl | 
rancan, and inſtituted laws for the regulation of navigation and d wy 
merce, called the Rhodian laws, by which maritime cauſes were 5 
cided in all the provinces of the Roman empire. The Knight nt 
St John of Jeruſalem, being obliged to retire from Paleſtine, ini 7% 
this iſland, and took it trom the Turks about the year 1308, and{ ſub 
ſended it againſt all the power of that empire till the year 1522; W * 
being obliged to abandon it to a ſuperior force, the Emperor aſter u . ov 
conferred the iſland of Malta on theſe knights; of which they ſtill ren n 


in poſſeſſion. 


14. Candia iſland, the ancient Crete, called alſo Hecatompolis, fr 
its hundred cities, is ſituate between 23 and 27 degrees of Eaſt lay 
tude, and between 35 and 36 degrees of North latitude, being 
hundred miles long, and ſixty broad, almoſt equally diſtant from! 
rope, Aſia, and Africa. There are no conſiderable rivers in the iſa 
Lethe 1s one of the Jargeſt {treams. Mount Ida covers the middk 
the iſland, and is for the molt part a barren rock, ſcarce any tree 
herbage upon it; but the valleys are full of vineyards, olive. 
myrtles, laurels, oranges, and lemons, intermixed with other ini 
and fine corn-fields. Their wines, both white and red, are exquil 
good. Jupiter was king of this iſland, and, in my author's opiu 
never taſted better nectar than the juice of his own grapes. 

The city of Candia, or Mutium, the capital, is ſituate on 2 by 
the ſea about the middle of the north fide of the iſland, and was d 
a good harbour, but choked up at preſent, The ſiege of thi 
the Turks continued twice as long as that of Troy. The Turks wt 
it in the beginning of the year 1645; the garriſon held out till the 
ter end of September 1669, and ſurrendered at laſt upon honouti 
terms, after they had been ſtormed fifty-ſix times. The Vent 
loit upwards of eighty thoutand men, and the Turks above an hund 
and eighty thouiand, during the ſiege. 


15. Cyprus ifland is ſituate in the Levant ſea, between 33 10 
degrees of Eaſt Lon. and 34 and 36 degrees of North Lat. opp" 
the coaſt of Syria and Paleſtine, from which it is not above thirty a 
diltant, It is {nppoſed to have obtained the name of Cyprus, fron! 
great number of cyprets-trees in it. It is about one hundred and! 
miles long, and ſeventy broad, The air is hot and dry, 2 

e 
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ful, The ſoil produces corn, wine, oil, cotton, ſalt, wool, and 
e lk. Their beſt wine grows at the foot of Mount Olympus. Their 
ris very confiderable, conſuls from every European nation almoſt 


| ling nere. While Cyprus was in the hands of the Chriſtians, it 
eller Af vel pcopled, having eight hundred or a thouſand villages; but it 
= ; \ thinly inhabited at preſent, that half the lands lie uncultivated. 


e preſent inhabitants are Turks, Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and 
e ew Latin Chriſtians 3 but the Greeks are much the moſt nume- 


OMs wi 

$, f 0 FE 
the wy The iſland was anciently dedicated to Venus, from thence called Ve- 
* (ypria, and Dea Cypri ; and the natives are repreſented as a lewd 


vious people, ſuitable to the deity they adored. The women pro- 
ted themſelves to mo, —— it an act of religion, 


ve | The chief town is Nicoſia, the ſeat of the Turkiſh viceroy, and 
nee erly the refidence of its kings. The chief mountain bears the name 
hy * Uhhmpus, of which name there are ſeveral more in Turkey. Here 
$ Were d 


no ſprings or rivers, but ſuch as are produced by the annual rains. 
s iſand has been under the dominion of the Egyptians, Phœnicians, 


nights ſans, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Venetians, and Turks. Ri- 
e, 1nvad dJ. King of England, meeting with an unhoſpitable reception 
ö and, e, ſubdued the iſland, and transferred his right to it to Guy Luſig- 
15 1 titular king of Jeruſalem; whoſe deſcendents transferred it to * 
B ol Venice; from whom the Turks took it anno 1570, and have re- 


ned in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 
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HE continent of Aſia is ſituate between 25 and 1, 
Eaſt longitude, and between the equator and 94 


| North latitude; 4800 miles long, and 4300 brad 
by the Frozen ocean on the north; by the the Paciffc ove 
by the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and on the weſt, | 
the Levant, Archipelago, Helleſpont, Propontis, Ball 
Black ſea, the Palus Mzotis, the river Don, and a line drat 
river to the river Tobol, and from thence to the river 
falls into the Frozen ocean. oY 


The grand diviſions of Aſia, beginning on the 
theſe that follow, viz. + 


Kingdoms and Staley. Chief l 


| i Burſa, Smyrna, Alet 
. TURKEY m ASIA, 11 ſalem, and Damal 
ARABIA, 


1 Mecca, Medina, 

i A, including part o 3 
Circaſſia, Mengrelia, — Ulbec Ip wry Schiras 
Tartary, 2 85 r 
. INDIA Vithin the Ganges, — Delli, Agra, and L 
5. INDIA beyond the Ganges, { 

comprehending Acham, * | | "60g 3 Arn 
Arracan, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, e 4 "AP 4 Chinn 
Laos, Cambodia, Chiampa, | Thos mpa, 
Tonquin, and Cochin Chna. . 
6. CHINA, — — Peking, Nanking, ll 
7. CHINESIAN TAR TARY, —Chynian, 
8. THIBET and MOGUL Thib 
TARTARY, $3 ts 


All the north of A- T p 
—— . - obolſki. 
flatic Tartary A 


and Aſtracan, 


he 
Calmuc Tartary, | No towns 
The Samoieds, a wht” 
The Oltiacks, and f alle ramtig 
[ Bradſki Tartars, } t - wp 
ro. The Aſiatic iſlands, which conſiſt of part of the Tull 
already enumerated in the Archipelago and Levant ; and 


w 


C * 


V3 8 


9. SIBERIA, 
comprehending, | 
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i the Indian ocean, of which thoſe of Japan, Formoſa, Any- 
Philippines, Celebes, or Macaſſar, Gilolo, Ceram, Molucco's, 


__ Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, Bally, Flores, Timor. The 
, Andoman, and Maldiva iſlands, are the moſt remarkable. 


TURKEY im AMS 


Situation and Extent. 


7 1:4 0 

and CE. Lon. | I 1000 miles in length, 
42 % Being 4 

and (x. Lat. | | 800 miles in breadth, 
45 J L 


ries. {> reg by the Black ſea and Circaſſia, on the north; 
by Perſia, on the eaſt; by Arabia and the Levant ſea, 


ſouth ; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, and Propon- 
nich ſeparate it from Europe, on the weſt, 


iviſions. Subdiviſions. = Chief Towns, 
1. Eyraca Arabic, | 
| Ghaldea, ers 9 Boſſora and Bagdat, 


Diarbec, Orfa, and 
Mouſul. 
Niniveh and Betlis. 


2. Diarbec, or Meſopo- 
tamia, 


3. Curdiſtan, or Aſſy- 
altern pro- ria, 
es are, 1 4. Turcomania or Ar- 


menia, 0 
5. Georgia, — 
Mengrelia, and Ima- 
| retta, and part of 

enn. 


7 
| 


Amarchia and Gonie, 


Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, 
and Epheſus. 
Amafia, Trapezond, 
and Sinope, 
—Ajazzo and Marat. 
Satalio, and Teraſſo. 
Aleppo, Antioch, Da- 
ff the Le-] Syria and Paleſtine, or maſcus, Tyre, Sidon, 
t ſea, the Holy Land, Tripoli, Scanderoon, 
and Jeruſalem, 


1. Natolia proper, 
Ia, or the 


er Aſia, on ( 2. Amaſia, 


1 
4. Caramania, 


f 

f 

ö 
} Erzerum and Van, 
[ 

q 


unlaint.] The mountains are, 1. Olympus; 2. Taurus, and 


3 3. Caucaſus, and Ararat; 4. Lebanon; 5. Hermon; 
, 2, 


SIS: | Rivers. J 
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Riverr.] The rivers are, 1. Euphrates; 2. Tigris; 3. 
4. Meander; 5. Sarabat; 6. Kara; and, 7. Jordan. 


Air.] Turkey, ſituate in the middle of the eaſtern continent, 6 
joys a temperate air; no part of this empire extends far north, and ver 
little of it lies within the tropic. They are not often incommodt! 
by froſts, nor ſcorched with exceſſive heat; and yet the air is not 
healthful. The plague viſits moſt parts of the empire once in four g 
five years. As to other diſtempers, they are not more ſubje& to then 
than the people of other countries. But let what diſtemper ſoever rei 


Oratntes; 
raſals. 
their an 
to the ot 
to him, 
ſqueezes 
their dif 
anſwerir 
to their 


amongſt them, they take no precautions to prevent being infected, bu The 5 
go into houſes frequently where they know the plague is; for as the the Mut 
doctrine of predeſtination prevails in Turkey, they think it in vain t dran, 
endeavour to avoid their fate. | ſlices ot 
Soil and Produce.) Turkey is advantageouſly ſituated, in a fruitfyl oo 
ſoil, producing excellent wool, corn, wine, oil, fruit, coffee, myrrh * 
frankincenſe, and other odoriferous plants, and drugs, in the preatef 5 1050 
variety and abundance. But the Turks are generally above applying 15 6 
themſelves to manufactures, theſe being chiefly managed by their Chi. Turk; 
ſtian ſubjects. n F 
e ſera 
Manufatures,)] Their chief manufactures are, carpets, cottons Tartars 
leather, and ſoap; and we import from thence raw ilk, grogran whom d 
yarn, dying ſtuffs, rhubarb, fruit, and oil. gado Ch 
Trafic.] No country is better ſituated for traffic than this, hai , af 
the navigation of the Black ſea, the Levant, and the Red ſex; a tan tho 
conſequently greater opportunities of importing the rich merchandiſe in the ou 
of the eaſt, and diſtributing them all over Europe, than any maritim "woo 
power: but they never attempt diſtant voyages, and have very fen de chüd 
merchant-{hips, both their imports and exports being made in ſoreg jud milu 
bottoms. | ; : Furces 
The Leſſer Aſia, which abounded formerly in rich fields and vie t part 
yards, as well as Syria and Paleſtine, and were formerly adorned wills land 
abundance of fine towns, and the moſt elegant buildings, are all n f ſoldie 
io many deſerts, in compariſon of what they were anciently, Th Kay ame 
"Turks never mind either traffic, building, or planting, but let ere aeneve. 
thing run to ruin. Tyre, Sidon, and Alexandria, which once com But it 
manded the navigation and trade of the world, are in their poſſeſio ie Saph 
but make no figure in commerce at this day. And well it is for h ben th 
Chriſtians, that the Turks are ſuch an indolent generation; forthe o about 
ſituation, and vaſt extent of empire would enable them to monopolize, th aned u 
trade of the world, if they attended to it, ls than 
Cenflitution.] The Grand Signior or Emperor of the Turks is vi gh 
arained by no laws or compacts; his power is unlimited; the peopk * a 
as well as the country, are his property; every man's life and fort mman 
in the empire is at his diſpoſal, But a late traveller (Motrare Revenn 
ailures us, that we ought to make a diſtinction between thoſe ſubjcai"s, tl 
and officers .of the Grand Signior, who, according to the Tui 1; 
.Phraſe, eat bis bread, and thoſe who have no office under the govem ahome! 
ment; the latter having nothing to fear, either as to their lives or Mes 
fects, and do not pay any duties to the government; but, as th ho the | 
hold their lands by military tenures, they are obliged to take the fe Illon of 
hen the Grand Signior requires it, with a certain number of tht fully in 


Valan 


- 
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eaffals. Should the Grand Signior attempt to tax them, or change 
heir ancient cuſtoms, he would run the hazard of being depoſed. As 
to the other indeed, who are his creatures, and have been preſented 
<q him, or purchaſed by him, and bred up in the ſeraglio; theſe he 
ſqueezes, dilgraces, and puts to death, upon the leaſt ſuggeſtion of 
their diſaffection or miſconduct, without giving them an opportunity of 
nfxering for themſelves ; and their children ſcarce ever ſucceed either 
1 their poſts or fortunes. = : 

The great officers of Rate are, the Grand Vizier, or prime miniſter 
the Mutty, or high prieſt; the Viziers of the bench, who fit in the 
dran, or courts of juſtice, with him; the Cadaliſquiers, or chief ju- 
ſices of provinces; the Beglerbegs, or viceroys; the Baſſas, or go- 
rernors of towns and diſtricts under the Beglerbegs; the Kaimacan, or 
omernor of Conſtantinople, who is the Grand Vizier's lieutenant in his 


ter; 


en · 
very 
ode} 

not 
r or 
then 
Tel 
* 
s the 
in t 


uit! 8 


urch bence; the Treaſurer; the Chamberlain, and other officers of the 
eaten bouſchold; the Aga, or general of the Janizaries; and the Captain- 
lying Riſa, or admiral, There are no nobility or hereditary governments 
Chu n Turkey; their Baſſas and great officers of ſtate are all educated in 


he ſeraglio, being the children of Chriſtian parents, taken by the 
Tartars in their excurſions, or purchaſed by the merchants, many of 
whom deal only in this kind of traffic. Sometimes, indeed, the rene - 
cado Chriſtians arrive at the higheſt employments in their fleets and ar- 
mies, and are obſerved to have done more miſchief to Chriſtendom, 
than thoſe who have been educated Mahometans, being better ſkilled 
ue arts of war and navigation than the Turks uſually are. As for 
WW: native Turks, few of them are found in any great poſts, It is of 
he children of Chriſtians, or renegadoes, that their officers, both civil 
ud military, and the beſt part of their forces, are compoſed, 


Firces, ] The forces of the Turks are very numerous, but the great- 
| vine { part of them conſiſt of a kind of militia : every gentleman holding 


tons 


d vin lands by military tenures, is obliged to bring a certain number 
ll ne { ſoldiers into the field, in proportion to the eſtate he holds. Theſe 
„Di amount to ſeveral hundred thouſand, and are called out to action 
t ere nenever the government requires their ſervice, 


e com But it is their ſtanding regular troops they chiefly rely upon, namely, 
\effion e Saphi's, or horſe- guards; which body may amount to twelve or 
for hen thouſand men; and the Janizaries, or foot- guards, which amount 
or the about twenty thouſand. Theſe are educated in the ſeraglio, and 
ize, W rained up to the exerciſe of arms from their infancy ; and there are not 

bs than 100,000 more, who procure themſelves to be regiſtered 
n this body, to enjoy the privileges of Janizaries, which are very 
eat, —_ ſubje& to no juriſdiction, but that of their Aga or chief 
Mmmander, | 


lotrare Revenues, ] The revenues of the Grand Signior ariſe by the cu- 
ums, the produce of the demeſne lands, and a kind of capitation- 
u, impoſed on every ſubject of the empire, who is not of the 
anometan religion. Another branch of them ariſes by the annual 
tes paid by the Crim Tartar, the Princes of Moldavia, Walachia, 


Turk 
goveri 


5 Or e 
as thefts the little republic of Raguſa, and part of Mengrelia z and half a 
the fee en of money out of a million and a half which is levied an- 


of thi in the kingdom of Egypt, comes into the royal treaſury, the reſt 
v2lal 0-43 -- being 
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being laid out in paying the officers and forces of that province, f 
all theſe are a trifle in compariſon of the vaſt ſums which the gu 
continually extorts from his viceroys and great officers of ſtate, 
paſs under the name of preſents. He is heir to all his officers and 
niſters; when they have plundered whole provinces and kinod 
they are forced to leave all to be diſpoſed of by their ſovereigi 
they die: and he gives but a very ſmall portion of it. to the reh 
the deceaſed, if the anceſtor has behaved never ſo well; and 
times, under pretence of miſconduct, he cuts them off in the pringl 
life, eſpecially if they happen to be immoderately rich, 82 


Perſons and Habits.) It is obſerved, that the Turks are ge 
perſonable men; which may proceed from the choice they mall 
their women. They collect the greateit beauties that can be met 
in the neighbouring countries, to breed by: No man marries wa 
ed or deformed piece for the ſake of a fortune, as with us: Beauty 

ood ſenſe are the only inducements to matrimony there. TI 

ave their heads, but wear their beards long: They cover their hal 
with a turban of an enormous ſize, and never put it off but:when wel 
ſleep : They ſuffer no Chriſtian, or other people, to wear whitewl 
bans but themſelyes : Their breeches or drawers are of a pie 
their ſtockings ; and they have ſlippers inſtead of ſhoes, which they 
off when they enter a temple or houſe : They wear ſhirts wu 
ſleeves, not gathered at the wriſts or neck, and over them a 
with a ſaſh; their upper garment being a looſe gown, ſomething il 
er than the velit, 

The womens dreſs pretty much reſembles that of the 79 
they have a ſtiffened cap with horns, ſomething like a mitre, "ul 
heads, inſtead of a turban, and wear their hair down, When 
abroad, they are ſo wrapped up that their faces cannot be ſeen, 


Genius and Temper. | The Turks ſeem to have no manner of 
or inclination for the improvement of arts and ſciences, They 
der the influence of the ſame heaven, and poſſeſs the ſame 
the ancient Grecians did, but are far from being animated by 
ipirit. A ſlothful indolent way of life is preferred to every thing; W 
zYaunter away their time, either among their women in the h 
in ſmoking, and taking opium; and though they herd togethey, 
will obſerve as little converſation among them, as amongſt {owl 
Horſes in a ſtable. They ſeldom travel, or uſe any exerciſe, = 
{ports ; and have no curioſity to be informed of the ſtate of thera 
or any other country. If a miniſter of ſtate - is turned out, ara 
led, they ſay no more on the occaſion, than that there will be 
Vizier or Baſſa, never inquiring into the reaſon of the diſgrace 
former miniſter ; and, as to friere hip, wit, and 5 coe 
tion, they are perfect ſtrangers to them, | 


Curioſities.) The ruins of Palmyra or Tadmor, in Syria, the 
of Palm-trees, about 150 miles ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo, are the aw 
tion of every traveller. | 

As to the antiquities and curioſities in and about Jeruſalem 
are too many to be all enumerated. The preſent city is three mil 
circumference, much fallen from its ancient ſplendor, Nor d 
ſtand upon the ſame ground it did formerly: Mount Sion, where 
mon's temple Itood, Is now almaſt out of town, which was once 1 
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Ile of the city ; and Mount Calvary, where our Saviour was cru- 
, and lay without the walls, is now in the middle of the town. 

he church of the Sepulchre, built over the tomb where our Sa- 
- was buried, is ſaid to contain twelve or thirteen places under its 
conſecrated to a more than ordinary veneration, by being reputed 
ave had ſome particular actions done in them, relating to the death 
reſurrection of Chriſt : As, 1. The place where he was derided by 
Joldiers; 2. The place where the ſoldiers divided his garments ; 
he place where he was ſhut up whilſt they digged the hole to ſet 
fot. of the croſs in, and prepared every thing for his crucifixion ; | 
There he was nailed to the croſs; 5. Where the croſs was ere&- 

6. Where the ſoldier ſtood who pierced his fide; 7. Where his 

vas anointed in order to his burial; 8. Where his body was de- 
ed in the ſepulchre; 9. Where the angels appeared to the women 

his reſurrection; 10. The place where Chriſt appeared to Mary 

gdalen, c. All which places are adorned with ſo many ſeveral al- 

| erected in little chapels about this church, In the galleries round the 

rch, and in ſome little buildings on the out fide adjoining to it, are 

rtments for the reception of the monks and pilgrims ; and in ſome of 
e almoſt every Chriſtian nation formerly maintained a ſmall ſociety 

nonks, as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Georgians, 

torians, Coptics, &c.; but theſe have all, except four, forſaken 
r apartments, not being able to bear the exceſſive rents and extor- 

s the Turks were pleaſed to impoſe upon them. | | 

= Diarbec, the ancient Meſopotamia, now a province of the Turkiſh * 
dire, ſituate between the rivers Euphrates and Tygris, is ſuppoſed 
dave been the ſeat of Paradiſe; and in the ſame province, on the 
ks of the Euphrates, was the tower of Babel built, and afterwards 
city of Babylon, of which there are now no remains; nor is the ex- 
place where it ſtood known, but ſuppoſed *to be converted into a 
by the overflowing of the river ee Nineveh alſo, the ca- 
| of the Aſſyrian empire, was ſituated on the banks of the Tygris, 
e province of Curdiſtan, of which they ſtill ſhew ſome ruins oppo- 
to the city of Mouſul, Chaldea, now Eyreca Arabic, was the 
ce of Abraham's nativity ; but where the city of Ur was, which is 
tioned in ſcripture as the place of his reſidence, is not known. 


the Grand Signior, and the reſt of the inhabitants of the ſeraglis. ' 


he Grand Signior is ſtyled by his ſubjects, The Shadow of God, A 
on Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Diſpoſer of all earthly 
vw, &. He is generally eſteemed ſomething more than human, 
| not bound by any laws whatſoever, except that of maintaining the 
hometan faith. 
We hoſe who are in any office or poſt under the Grand Signior, or re- 
e his pay, are ſtyled his ſlaves; which is the moſt honourable title 
bject can bear; the term /ave in Turkey ſignifying one who is en- 
ly reſigned to the Emperor's will and pleaſure, and ready to execute 
atever he commands, x . 
The youth who are educated in the ſeraglio, and deſigned for em- 
ments in the government or army, are all the children of Chriſtian 
ents, either taken in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the viceroys 
| governors ef diſtant provinces, the moſt beautiful, well made 
| | Cc 4 | ſprightly 
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ſprightly children that can be met with; and are always reviewed 
approved of by the Grand Signior, before they are admitted into the 
ſeraglios of Pera, Conſtantinople, or Adrianople, which are the three 
colleges or ſeminaries where they are educated or fitted for employment; 
according to the opinion the court entertains of them. | : 

They are firſt taught ſilence, and an humble modeſt behaviour; they 
inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, and to ſpeak and write the 
'Turkith language, and afterwards the Perſian and Arabic, When 
they are fit for manly exerciſes, they are taught the uſe of arms, an 
ſuch other arts and ſciences as may render them ſerviceable to the ſtate: 
and are advanced, and their ſalaries augmented, according to ther 
proficiency, and as places or governments fall, they are preferred to 
them; but they are ſeldom preferred out of the ſeraglio until the x 
of forty, before which they are not thought ſufficiently qualified fr 
governors, Part of the Grand Signior's court is compoſed of mute 
and dwarfs. The mutes, who are born deaf, and conſequently dumb, 
are about forty in number. Theſe are taught to diſcourſe by ſigns, and 
maintain a converſation without the uſe of words. With theſe, and the 
dwarfs, who are alſo buffoons, this prince frequently diverts him&{f- 
and if a dwarf happens to be an eunuch and a mute, too great a vale 
cannot be ſet upon him. 

Two of the Grand Signior's eunuchs have very extenſive command: 
one, named the XKi//ar Aga, is a black eunuch, and is ſuperintendent 
of the women; another, called the Capi Agaſi, or white eunuch, ha 
the command of all the pages and white eunuchs. 


I/omen. | The ladies of the haram are a collection of young beauti 
ful virgins, either the preſents of governors, purchaſed, or captives u- 
ken in war, moſt of them the children of Chriſtian parents; who, a 
their admiſſion, are committed to the charge of ſome old lady, an 
taught muſic, dancing, and other accomplithments, and furniſhed with 
the richeſt cloaths and ornaments. Theſe frequently play and dance 
before the Grand Signior, while others entertain him with their ca- 
verſation. » | 

Theſe ladies are ſcarce ever ſuffered to go abroad, except when the 
Grand Signior removes, when a troop of black eunuchs convey then 
to the boats, which are incloſed with lattices; and, when they go h 
land, they are put into cloſe chariots, and ſignals made at certain d. 
ſtances, to give notice that none approach the road through which the 
march, 

Belides theſe ladies, there are a great many female ſlaves in the ſer 
glio, whoſe buſineſs it is to wait on them. 

The officers of ſtate uſually gonſiſt of ſome of the royal ſlaves educr 
ted in the ſeraglio, the chief of whom is the Grand Vizier, or print 
miniſter. 

The Janizaries, or Grand Signior's guards, are educated in the le 
raglio, and their aga, or commander, is the moſt conſiderable militar 
officer. | 

Lan7uages.)] The languages gf Turkey are the Sclavonian, the mo 
dern Greek, and the Syriac. Of the Sclavonian a ſpecimen has bel 
given already in the deſcription of Sclavonia ; the modern Greet is ve 
different from that of the ancient Grecians, nor is the old Greek 1 * 
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good by the preſent Grecians: A ſpecimen of the modern Gretk fol- 


ws in their Pater-noſter. 

Pater hemas, opios iſo ces tos ouranous ; hagia fthito to onoma ſou ; Na 
"ti he hafelia ſou ; to thelema ſou na genetez itzon en te ge, os is ton ou- 
nnen; to pſmi hemas doze hemas femoren ; ke fi choraſe hemos ta cri- 


en mata bemon it zone, ke hemas fichoraſomen eRINOUS opou ; mas adikeunke 
the men ternes hemais is t piraſmo, alla ſoſon hemas aps ts kaxo, Amen. 

hen The Pater-nofter in the Syriac language is as follows: Abboun ab- 
and hiſchmajo ; nethtadaſch ſcmoch ; tithe malcuthock ; nehue zebjonoch, aj- 


are abhaſchmajo ohh b'ar he, hahh lachmo dſunkenan jaumans ; vaſeb- 
kt lan chaubain, aj chans dopchbnan ſchbhakan Pchajobhain ; v'lo ta'alan 
lenigjoun® 3 els pazan men biſco; metiil ddilcch hi malcutho vcbajlo, 
theſchbsuchtho Polam olin. Amen. 


Religien.) The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, of the ſect of 
Omar, and tubdivided into a hundred other ſets, The Mufti is the high- 
riett of their religion, whoſe ſeal ſeems to be neceſſury to the pathag 
of all acts of ſtate. . Any perſon may be a prieſt that pleaſes to take 
the habit, and perform the functions of a prieſt, and may lay down 
lis office when he pleates ; there is nothing like ordination amongſt 
them. 

The Mahometans tolerate all religions, but encourage and reward 
the diſciples of none but their own: and if contempt, reproach, and 
(ppreſſion, may be deemed periecution, the Chriſtians in that empire 
ze not altogether exempted from it at this day: They allow them 
ſome temples indeed, but they have deſtroyed more, or converted 
them into moſques ; and they admit no churches to be built upon new 


foundations, or the rebuilding thoſe which are decayed, without ex- 
o, 0 trting an extravagant fine from the poor people for the liberty of build- 
„ Ud np them, 


atriarche.] The Patriarchs are thoſe of Conſtantinople, Alexan- 
dra, Antioch, and Jeruſalem. 


Col. a : « A 
fArchbi$55p5 .] The Archbiſhops are thoſe of Amphipoli, Lariſſa, 

n the Tarſus, Heraclea, Athens, Malvaſia, Patras, Napoli di Romania, 

then Corinth, Nicoſia, Saloniki, Adrianople, Janna, Proconeſus, Amalia, 

90h Tyana, Tyre, and Berytus, | 

un dl Haspa. The Biſhops are thoſe of Scotuſa, Modon, Caminitza, 


dos, Epheſus, Ancyra, Cyzicus, Nicomedia, Nice, Chalcedon, Mi- 
ra, Argito Caſtro, Delvino, Butrinto, Trebiiond, Drama, Smyrna, 
i\Ulene, Serra, Chriſtianopoli, Clykæon, Salona, Livadia, Amaſia, 
ora Cæſarea, Cogni, Rhodes, Chio, St John d' Acre, Granitza, 
balaata, and Amphiſſa. 


oo Revolutions and memorable events. 
7 | 
HE Turks are of a Scythian or Tartarian original. They were 


0 A ; . 
he m very little known till the eighth century, when they came down 


02S... 
” " MM Georgia, and plundered that country, In the year 844 they pene- 
mu wech as far as Armenia-Major, where they fixed themſelves, and from 
1 em this country obtained the name of Turcomania. About the year 


e, the Sultan of Perſia being reduced very low by the Saracen Ca- 
| liph 
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| = 
liph of Babylon, made an alliance with the Turks, who ſent the 
thouſand men to his aſſiſtance, under the command of Tan olipix ; b 

which reinforcement the Sultan obtained a ſignal victory. But To 
-  *orolipix, not being rewarded as he expected, there aroſe ſuch a mila. 
derſtanding between theſe new allies, that it occaſioned a war, where 
'Trangrolipix defeated Mahomet the Perſian Sultan, and killed 5 
the field of battle, and thereby became Sultan of Perſia, But the 
Turks, who were Pagans at their coming into Perſia, had converſed 
ſo long with the Saracens, as to incline to the religion they profeſed 
And Tangrolipix, on his acceſſion to the Perſian throne, profeſſed hin, 
ſelf a Mahometan, without which compliance it might poſſibly hay 
been difficult to have eſtabliſhed his empire, Tangrolipix afterwag 
marched againſt the Caliph of Babylon, whom he defeated, But x, 
tempting the conquelt of Arabia, he did not meet with the like ſuccek: 
whereupon ne turned his arms towards Natolia, or the Leſſer Af 
and made a conſiderable progreſs in the conqueſt of it. The Turks x. 
mained ſovereigns of Perſia till about the year 1260, when another 
ſwarm of Tartars or Scythians broke into Perſia, and reduced th 
Turks to a very low ebb. But Ottoman reſtored the "Turkiſh nation tg 
their former grandeur, making himſelf maſter of Nice and Pruſa, a 
the beſt part of Afia Minor: from him therefore it is that the emyin 
obtained the name of Ottoman; and the preſent Grand Signior deducy 
his pedigree from this prince. Orchanes firſt paſſed the Helleſpont, an 
reduced Gallipoli and other places in Europe. Amurath reduced 4: 
drianople, Servia, and Bulgaria. | 

Bajazet conquered Thrace, Macedon, and Achaia; but was tak 
priſoner by Tamerlane, and beat out his brains againſt the iron cap 
he was kept in. Solyman, eldeſt ſon of Bajazet, ſucceeded to the ly 
ropean provinces, . 5 1 

Mahomet, the youngeſt ſon of Bajazet, poſſeſſed the Afian provinte 
in 1450; and having ſubdued Solyman, ſucceeded to the whole, Rt 
conquered Dacia, and part of Sclavonia, 

Amurath II. in 1574, ſubdued the reſt of Achaia, Theſſaly, andE 
pirus, and invaded Hungary. N . | 
Mahomet II. firnamed /e Great, conquered the two empires of Cat 
ſtantinople and Trabezond, with 200 cities more, and was firſt file 
Emperor of the Turks, Conſtantinople was taken A. D. 1453, 1 
Trabezond in 1460. | | 

Bajazet II. A. D. 1481, ſubdued Caramania, reduced the Nr 
and Dalmatia, then poſſeſſed by the Venetians, and part of Armen, 

Selimus II. in 1512, ſubdued the Mamaluke kingdom in Egypt, It 
leſtine, Syria, and Arabia Petræa. 

Solyman the Magnificent, A. D. 1520, reduced Rhodes, Belgrd 
Buda, and great part of Hungary, in Europe; and Babylon, Ah; 
and Meſopotamia, in Atta. 

Selimus III, 4, D. 1566, took Cyprus from the Venetians, and Ty 
nis in Africa from the Moors. Amurath III. enlarged his conquelt« 
the ſide of Perſia. | 

Mahomet IV. A. D. 1648, took Candia from the Venetians, after 
ſiege of thirty years, having loſt before it 180,c00 men; the Chrilia 
loſt 80,000 men in the defence of it. Volunteers from every Chi 
nation aſſiſted the Venetians in this war, 
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three golyman III. in 1687, beſieged Vienna; but met with a total defeat 
j by dere, by John Sobieſki, King of Poland, and loſt great part of Hun- 
Ta WW... The Venetians recovered the Morea from him, In the reign of 
liſug, \chmet II. 1691, the Turks were entirely drigen out of Hungary and 
dercn ſrania. Achmet recovered the Morea back again from the Ve- 
A Tranſy 8 ; - 
um in retians in 1515. Mahomet V. depoſed his uncle, Sultan Achmet, in 
ut thy the year 1730, died December 13. 1754, and was ſucceeded by his bro- 
verſe ther Oſman III.; who died October 29. 1757, and was ſucceeded by 
ed Wi ehe 111. the preſent Grand Signior. 
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he E f 
Bundaries, | Rounded by Turkey, on the north; by Perſia, and the 


gulphs of Boſſora and Ormus, on the eaſt; by the 
Indian ocean, on the ſouth ; and by the Red ſea, which divides it from 
Africa, on the welt, 


vine 


le, Re 


and Diviſions, Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, 

of Cat J. Arabia Petrza, N. | | 2 

ſ ſtyle W. | ; 

;:, uns { Haggiaz, or Mecca, ] { Mecca, E. Lon. 43.40. 


. s N. Lat. 21. 20. 
b. Arabia Deſerta, in | s 


Mi the Middle, 


ro 


mena, | | 
pt, le Tehama, l Dhaftar, 
Mocho, — Mocho, E. Lon. 45. 

elprad N. Lat. 13. 
Afm . 

5 b Hadramut, — Hadramut. 
a * Felix, S. J Caſſeen, | þ Calſeen, 

{ts : Segur, egur. 
” Oman, or Muſcat, | Muſcat. 
„ after Jamama, Jamama, 
'hriſtan | Babara, J LElcalf, 


Name and Charader.)] The word Arab, it is ſaid, ſignifies a robber. 
de Arabians ſeldom let any merchandiſe paſs through the country, 
cout extorting ſomething from the owners, if they do not rob 8 

ey 
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They are held to be the deſcendents of Iſhmael, the natural if of 4 

braham ; of whom it was foretold, that his hand ſhould be againſt ev 

man, and every man's hand againſt his. ; D 
The ſame people are called Saracens, which ſignifies 7uhabitany, of th 


re rathe 
dert al 
e· AIms 
The h 


deſert, as great part of this country is. 2 

Mountaint.] The mountains of Sinai and Horeb lie in Arabia Petry ut no | 
eaſt of the Red ſea. The mountains called Cabel el Ared lie in Men go 
middle of Arabia Felix. Nabe d 


Springs and Rivers, ] There are but few ſprings, and ſcarce A Mann: 
confiderable rivers, in this deſert country, except the Euphrates, wi the in 
waſhes the north-eaſt limits of 1t, | | ith the! 

Seas, Gulphs, and Capes.) The ſeas of Arabia are, the Eaſtern ( pd treq 
cean, the Red ſea, and the gulphs of Perſia, or Boflora, and Ormy: er and. 
and the ſtreights of Babelmandel; and the chief capes or promonta ng © 
are thoſe of Roſalgate and Muſſedon. | Bo 16 5 

Hr.] The air of Arabia is exceſſive hot, and in many places y #4 of 
unhealthful, particularly that part of it which lies upon the cob lee of 
The winds alto are hot and poiſonous, as thoſe on the oppoſite ihores Mer mar 


Perſia; and their ſands very troubleſome and dangerous, being die 
like clouds by the winds, inſomuch that whole caravans, it is {ai 
have been buried, and loſt in their deſerts, by a ſtorm of wind x 
land. 

Produce.) Their towns and cultivated lands he near the coaſt; aff 
there the ſoil produces coffee, manna, myrrh, caſſia, balm, frankn 
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cenſe, and other odoriterous plants; dates, oranges, lemons, corn, u wit 
grapes; the two laſt in ſmall quantities. There is a pearl fiſhery on hic 
gulph of Boſſora. om Me 

Animals.) Their moſt uſeful animals are, camels, dromedaries, u 3 
horſes, The dromedary is a ſpecies of the camel, that will travel oli, an 
miles a- day. * ü 


Conſtitutian.] The Arabian kingdoms, which lie upon the coal 
appear ſome ot them to be of a very large extent: and their monard 
are frequently ſtyled Xerifs, as the Xerifs of Mecca; and others Suez, 
called [mans : but both the one and the other fignify the office of p the R 
as well as king; as the Caliphs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Met of ] 
homet, were, till conquered by the Turks; whoſe emperors do not ml 2, 
deed pretend to the prieſthood, but govern and controul the eech mer e 
ſtical juriſdiction as they pleaſe, and give laws to the Mufty, or er take 

rieſt. As to the form of the Arabian government and laws, xh then 
can learn of them is, that their monarchs are abſolute, both in ſpirimi i Their 
and temporals, and the ſucceſſion Hereditary ; that they have no og uors. 
laws than what are to be found in the Alchoran, and the comments 17 
om it. 2 
ans tr: 


emſelve 


kingdc 
/ t, but 


Forces.) They have no ſtanding regular militia by land; but tha 
kings command both the purſes and perſons of their tubje&s whens 


A riages, 

they ſee fit. | d they 
Perſons and Habits.) The Arabians are of a middle ſtature, Wl nſeras. 
and ct a ſwarthy complexion ; and black hair and black eyes are t in t 


mon to them with other people in the ſame climate. Their vod 
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«rather efeminate than ſtrong; but they are ſaid to be a brave people, 
wert at the bow and lance, and {ſince they have been acquainted with 
arms, are become good markſmen. 

The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about them 
th a white ſaſh, or 17 le; and ſome of them have a veſt of furs or 
hep · ſeins over it. hey wear alſo drawers, and ſometimes ſhppers, 
it no ſtockings, and have a cap or turban on their heads, Many of 
hem go almoſt naked, But the women are ſo wrapped up, that nothing 
n be diſcerned but their eyes, 


Manners and Cuſtoms, ] The emirs and princes of the ſeveral tribes 
\ the inland country, live in tents, and remove from place to place, 
th their locks and herds, for the conveniency of water and paſture, 
ad frequently rob, or impoſe a tribute on the caravans between Tur- 
er and Perſia; and the King of Muſcat is little better than a pirate, 
ning a ſquadron of cruiſers, with which he takes all the defenceleſs 
ips he can meet with in the Perſian or Arabian ſeas. 

Upon the coaſt of Arabia the Happy are ſeveral large towns, the ca- 
tals of kingdoms ; as Mocho, Aden, Muſchat, &c.; but Mecca, the 
ace of Mahomer's nativity, is reckoned the capital of all Arabia, whi- 
ker many thouſand Mahometans go every year in pilgrimage. 

Sider is the port-town to Mecca ; hither the Turkith gallies bring 
ce, corn, and other proviſions from Egypt, for the ule of the pilgrims, 
t would be impoſſihle for them to ſubſiſt in that barren country; for 
e Turks have the ſole navigation of the Red ſea; though the Arabian 


it; Aces are in no ſubjection to the Grand Signior. 

frankin The pilgrims could never viſit Mecca, it the Turks did not ſend an 
rn, my with them for their protection, againſt the Arabs; notwithſtand- 
y on chich, a body of near 50,000 Arabs attacked the caravan returning 


vm Mecca in the year 1758; and, after killing about 60, ooo perſons, 

lundered it of every thing that was valuable. A like accident happen- 

Iin the year 1694. 

Medina, the city which Mahomet fled to when he was driven out of 

ecca, and the place where he was buried, is the capital of a province 

kingdom, as it is ſometimes called; and hither too the pilgrims re- 

, but not ſo often as they do to Mecca. 

hers 2 Suez, in Arabia Petræa, is a port-town, at the bottom of the gulph 
the Red ſea, the ſtation of the Turkiſh gallies which command the 

aſt of Ethiopia as well as Arabia, : 


fend and Liguor.} The food of theſe people is chiefly rice, and all 
anner of fiſh and fleſh almoſt ; but camel's fleſh is moſt admired ; and 
ey take care to drain the blood from the fleth, as the Jews do, and, 
e them, refuſe ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. 


Their drink is chiefly water or ſherbet. They have no ſtrong 


Juors, 


Way of travelling.) There are no roads in this country. The ca- 
ans travel over the ſandy deſerts, where there is no track, guiding 
kmielves by a compals, as they do at ſea; and as they have no wheel 
Tapes, their merchandiſe is loaden upon camels and dromaderies ; 
they carry their proviſions with them, there being no inns or cara- 
nleras, It the weather be bad, they pitch their tents, or elſe lie all 
ut in the open air upon carpets. | 


Curioſities} 
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Curiofities,)] In the neighbourhood of Tor, there is a 
Greeks dedicated to St Katharine, and the apparition of God to M 
on the burning mount. In the way from thence to Mount $j 2 
the place which in ſcripture is called Elim, where the Iſraelites 10 
ſeventy palm trees, and twelve wells of bitter water, which Mig 
ſweetened by a miracle. They are all hot, and are returned to i 
former bitterneſs, One of them is in a little dark cave, and ul 
bathe in; and is called by the Arabs, Hummam Mauſa, or the Bath 
Moſes. In this garden of the monks there are ſcarce any other plu 
* palm- trees. | x . 

bout half a day's journey farther, is a plain, ſu ; 
which the ſcripture calls — deſert of Sin; N n 5 | 
many acacia trees, from which comes the gum which the Arabian 
acacia. 5 
Here we find the rock out of which Moſes brought water by fri 
it with his wand, It is a ſtone of a prodigious height and thickne 
ſing out of the ground, and the monks ſhew the channels on each l 
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by which the water flowed; but there is no water iſſues from it at y WM 
ſent. | urkey, 

They ſhew alſo a little grotto on the ſide of the Latin ch wn 
which they relate is the place where Moſes was hid, when he dein * 
to ſee the face of God, and ſaw his back parts. It was upon and 
mount that Moſes received the ten commandments in two tables, | 
the way down, they ſhew a great ſtone, which the monks ſay it 
jour * the prophet Elijah ſet himſelf down, when he fled fr 

ezebel. 

All over the mount are to be ſeen little chapels, with cells nearth Ah 
in which, it is ſaid, no leſs than fourteen thouſand hermits formerly; en 
habited; but were forced to remove on account of the oppreflion din of . 
Arabs. eldeſt 

From Mount Sinai we eafily ſee Mount Horeb, where Moſes keyt uced a 
flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burning buſh; wh" into 
alſo is a monaſtery, with a pretty chapel and garden; and they pret IEgyp 
to ſhew the impreſſion in a rock where Aaron caſt the head of the g Me ew 
calf, | Alcho 

Language.] The people of the eaſt hold, that the Arabian is E hy: 
richeſt and moſt copious language in the world; that it is compo . ; 
ſeveral millions of words. The books which treat of it ſay, theyl 5 vg 
not leſs than a thouſand terms to expreſs the word camel, and fixe! ork 8 
dred for that of lian; and that no man can be maſter of all their te 10 
without a miracle. They look upon it to have been the languag by 55 
paradiſe, It is certain, that there are many words in this lang 8 1 
which have a particular force and energy, and are not capable ot ba 10 " 
tranſlated into any other, without a deal of circumlocution. The! 
ter-noſter in the Arabic is as follows: 4buna Elladhi fi-[amwat; | "uh l 
kaddas _ s tati malacutac ; taouri maſchiatac, cama H. Jama; td Fr 
dec ala lardh aating chobzena kefatna iaum beiaum ; wag for lena # 3 
bena wachataina, cama nog for nachna lemen aca doina ; wala t e K H 
shalna fi-hajarib; laken mei ina me- nneſcherir. Amen. == 

Religion.) The articles of the Mahometan faith are to en 

I. That there is but one God. | | rang 

II. And that Mahomet was ſent by God. practic 


3 3 


Hl. They are commanded to obſerve their purifications. | 
IV, To pray at the appointed times. 


497 


elt 
) Mol 


7 Jo give alms. 
* 4 To faſt in the month Ramezan, 
VII. To go once in pilgrimage to Mecca, 


VIll. They are prohibited ſtrong liquor and gaming. 

IX, They are allowed four wives of any religion, beſides concu- 
les. 

x Every male ſtave has his freedom, who profeſſes Mahometaniſm ; 
t as to the other ſex, it is not deemed material what religion they are 
as they have no ſouls, in the opinion of the Mahometans, 


2 mW: ] The coins which are current at Mocho, the principal port 
the Red ſea, are dollars of all kinds; but they abate 5 per cent 
the pillar dollars, becaufe they are reckoned not to be the pureſt 
er; and the dollar-weight with them is 17 drams 14 grains. All 
vir coins are taken by weight, and valued according to their fine- 
6. The gold coins current here are, ducats of Venice, Germany, 
t at Mey, Egypt, Sc. The comaſſes are a ſmall coin, which are ta- 
n at ſuch a price as the government ſets upon them; and they keep 
fir accounts in an imaginary coin of cabeers, of which eighty go to a 
lar. | 


pon | 

bles, | | | 

* bt Revolutions and memorable events. 

ed in 

earth Ahomet, the founder of the Mahometan religion, and of the 
mech empire of the Saracens, was born at Mecca anno 571, in the 


gu of Juitinian II. Emperor of Conſtantinople. He was deſcended of 
x eldeſt branch of the honourable tribe of Koraſh, but his family much 


s kent "od! at this time: whereupon his uncle Abuteleb, a merchant, took 
fk; into his ſervice, and ſent him with his camels to Syria, Paleſtine, 
ey pre Egypt, as his agent or factor; and here he became intimate with 
the od e Jews and Chrittians, by whoſe atlittance, it is ſaid, he compoſed 


 Alchoran. 


he was afterwards invited into the ſervice of a rich widow, named 
ga, for whom he carried on a trade to Damaſcus, and other places. 


us wicow being about forty, thought fit to make him her huſband in 
160 sch year of his age; by which he became one of the richeſt men in 
' ea, | 
thar te 


lahomet taking notice of the numerous ſets and diviſions amon 
nitans, in his journeys to Paleſtine, &c. thought it would not be 
feult to introduce a new religion, and make himſelf the high prieſt 


anguag 
> lang 


ble - L forereign of the people; which he propdſed to do by pretending to 
y"< the primitive way of worthip and purity practiſed by the ancient 

ual; | riarchs. 

ma; l art ſtep was, to gain the admiration of the people by his devo- 

EV and abſtemious life. He retired, therefore, every morning to the 


e of Hira, near Mecca; where he ſpent his time in praying, faſting, 
other acts of mortification ; and when he returned home at night, 
to entertain his wife and family with the viſions he had ſeen, and 
lirange voices he had heard in his retirement. Having continued 
practice two years, and acquired a great reputation for his ſanctity, 
| he 
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he ventured to declare himſelf a prophet in the 30th weaned 


and that he was ſent from God to reform his Heatheniſh co his Ky e Grec 


and reclaim them from idolatry, The firſt doctrine he taught, then 3 

fore, was, That there is but one God; and that all idols and rent His Ol 

ſentations of him ought to be deſtroyed; and that thoſe who — , it 

that God had ſons or daughters, or companions aſſociated with 15 * 

ought to be abhorred. He did not deny the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt. — 
: be COU 


Moſes, or the divine authority of the ſcriptures ; but charged both jeu 
and Chriſtians with corrupting the ſcriptures; and declared he was fe 
to purge them from their errors, and reſtore the law of God to its prim. 
tive purity. 

After which he proceeded to publiſh the Alchoran, which he pretend 
ed the angel Gabriel brought him chapter by chapter. This was fr 
written on the plate bones of camels, being dictated by him to his am 
nuenſis; for Mahomet could neither read nor write, | 

He is allowed to have been a man of great wit and inſinuating ad 
dreſs. He could bear affronts without any ſeeming reſentment; ft 
tered the rich, and relieved the poor; and managed with that cunt 
and dexterity, that he ſoon gained great numbers of proſelytes ; at wii 
the chief of the citizens began to be alarmed, plainly diſcerning, th 
he had a deſign againſt the government. They had determined, then 
tore, to furpriſe him, and cut him off; but he, receiving timely noi 
of it, fled to Yathrib, which was afterwards called Medina Talmabi, 
the city of the prophet. His flight to this city was in the year 622, fro 
whence the Mahometans compute their time. | 

Mahomet was received at Medina with great joy by the citizens, vl 
readily ſubmitted to him as their prince; and, being joined by pre 
numbers of other Arabians, his firſt enterpriſes were, the intercepti 
the caravans which traded between Mecca and Syria; by which! 
greatly enriched his diſciples. | 

Mahomet afterwards made war on ſeveral of the Arab tribes, con 
pelling them to embrace his religion, or become tributaries to him, 
claring his cauſe to be the cauſe of God; and that whoever died in 
defence of it, went immediately to paradiſe; that the term of ene 
man's life was fixed by God; and that none could preſerve it beya 
the appointed time, or ſhorten it by any hazards he might ſeem to 
expoſed to in battle, or otherwiſe. | 

Obtaining a victory over a tribe of Jewiſh Arabs that oppoſed hn 
He put them all to the {word ; but his men being heated with wine, 
deeply engaged in play, were in very great danger of being ſurpriſe 
whereupon he prohibited wine and gaming. 

In the year 627, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King at N 
dina, having be fore aſſumed only the office of high prieſt of his 1 
religion; and now finding himſelf ſufficiently Fs AY he laid fe 
to his native city Mecca, and took it; and having cut off all thats 
poſed him, he broke down all the images he found in the Kaaba, 
mong which were thoſe of Abraham and Iſhmael, and many m 
which the Arabians worſhipped as mediators for them to the fuprt 
God. This was in the 8th year of the Hegira, A. D. 629. Whichp 
voking the reſt of the Arab tribes, they aſſembled their forces, 1 
gave him battle; but were defeated : whereupon he reduced great! 
of Arabia under his power, and ſome towns of Syria, then ſubje® 
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ls ape | Grecian Emperor, and died in the year 631, in the 63d year of his 


tryme 8 


\ here wi diſciples made themſelves maſters of great part of Aſia and Afri- 
| repre „ within the ſpace of 100 years, and reduced moſt of Spain, France, 
taught and the iſlands in the Mediterranean, under the name of Saracens, 
th bin "1 Ometimes Moors, invading Eurer. from the coaſt of Mauritania, or 
brilt, country of che Moors. 
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ting 20 | 

at; fl Situation and Extent, 

cunning | | 

at Whic 45 . 

ng, U een and E. Lon. | | 1200 miles in length, 
d, there 67 . 

ly noti 25 Being 4 

[mahi, ! etween ; and N. Lat. | | 1200 miles in breadth. 
22, fi 45 ; J L 

_ the provinces welt of the Indus have been lately ceded to Perſia, we 
by 11 may extend the longitude to 70 degrees. 


which d rieg. ] Ounded by Circaſſia, the Caſpian ſea, and Uſbec 
Tartary, on the north; by Eaſt India, on the eaſt; 
the Indian ocean, and the gulf of Perſia, or Boſſora, ſouth; and 
him, Turkey, on the weſt. 


of en Diviſions, Provinces, Chief Towns, 


it beyo Choraſſan, part of the] Meſched, or Thus. 
em to | ancient Hyrcania, in- Efterabad. 

| ' cluding Eſterabad and | | Herat. 
oſed ire Eaſtern divi- Herat,— — 


wine, ion on the fron- Sabluſtan, including 4 Gazna. 


ſurprieſers of India. Candahor, and the | Candahor. 
ancient Bactria, 

at Sigiſtan, the ancient | | Sigiſtan. 

of his nd | Drangiana, — J L 


| : Mak < : 
. | Makeran, 1 an _ 
Kaaba, | Kerman, the ancient Gombron, E. v 
zan mag be Southern di- } Gedroſſia, — 
* ſup fog. \ P 
Vhichp [ | | | ormus. 
. | | | Farſiſtan, the ancient | 2 
7 bet 0 Perſia, 5 
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Grand Diviſions, Province. Chief n 


b and! 


bme tra v 


Chuſiſtan, the ancient Suſi-] Schouſter. 


| ana, — — | } Caſbin. br two m 

The South - weſt Irac Agem, the ancient Par- | Iſpahan, E. La Wii the 

diviſion on the thia, — — Lat. 52-20 he day- c 
frontiers of Hamadam. hem, 

Turkey, New Julpha, Foil an 


| Curdeſtan, part of the an- | | Arnova, 


hey can 


| cient Aſſyria, —_ } {I Conrmebad. ods 

Aderbeitzen, the ancient Me-) ( Tauris, or | ia ar 

dia, tana, | ; u: 

Arde vil. * 

The North weſt Georgia, ) part of the an- Naxivan, 0 

diviſion, be- | Gangea, F cient Iberia and Teflis, je Calpi 
tween the Caſ- , Dagiſtan, ] Colchis, (] Gangea, C 

pian ſea 4 Mazanderan, 1. Terki. IRE 

the frontiers of | Gilan, part of the ancient | Ferrabat, ogy 


ed of 


Turkey, Hyrcania, on the Caſpian | | Gilan, 
ſea, — — — Reſcod, = 
Chirvan, — —— Derbent. Xs 
1 ealts an 
Name.] The name of Pera ſome derive from Perſepolit, the capi Nen: 
in the reign of Darius; others from Perſeus, the ſon of Jupiter; ollen, 
others again from the word Paras, which ſignifies hor ſeman, the Peri be E 
troops being moſtly horſe. rtcula- 
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Mountains.) There are more mountains, and fewer rivers, in Pt 
ſia, than in any country in Aſia. The mountains of Caucaſus and | 
rarat, ſometimes called the Mountains of Dagiſtan, fill all the iſthm 
between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. Thoſe called Taurus, and 
ſeveral branches thereof, run through Perſia, from Natolia to Ind 


and fill all the middle of the country. . 

Rivers ] Their rivers are, the Oxus, on the north-eaſt, which N den ſiv 
Perſia from Uſbec Tartary; the Kur, anciently Cyrus; and the / ne the 
anciently Araxes; which riſing in the mountains of Armenia and ber or 
caſus, join their ſtreams, and run from welt to eaſt into the Caſpian M onbroc 
The Indus alſo may be reckoned among the Perſian rivers, as it ancenpany 
17 divided Perſia from India; and the provinces weſt of the Indus e Banz 
lately been ceded to Perſia again. | arce an 
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Seat. ] The ſeas on the ſouth of Perſia are, the gulph of Perla, 
Beſſora, the gulph of Ormus, and the Indian ocean. The only ſea 
the north is the Caſpian or Hyrcanian ſea: and that is more propet 
a lake, having no communication with any other ſea; but the ent 
of it has given it the name ot a ſea; for it is 400 miles in length in 
north to touth, and about half as broad. 


Air.] The air of this country is very different, according to the 
tuation of the ſeveral diviſions. On the mountains of Caucaſus and 
giſtan, which are frequently covered with ſnow, it is cold. On then 

of the other vponntai n is always cool. But their valleys are excel 
het, aid the coaſts of the Caſpian and Perſian ſeas are very unheall 
ful. The middle of Perſia, however, is much admired for the p 
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b and ſerenity of the air, the ſtars ſhining ſo exceeding bright, that 
ne travellers relate, they could ſee to read by their light, ut then, 
two months in the year, about April and May, they are troubled 
ch the Saniel, or hot wind, which blows for three or four hours in 
je day-cime, with ſuch a ſcorching heat, that many have periſhed in 
em, 

vil and Produce.) Perſia in general is a very barren ſoil ; but where 
hey can turn the water into the plains and valleys, it is not unfruitful. 

; produces wiae and oil plentifully, ſenna, rhubarb, and other 
gs, and abundance of delicious fruits, and ſome corn, but in no 
reat quantities. Dates, oranges, and piſtachio nuts, melons, cu- 

unbers, and other garden-ſtuft, they have in great perfection. Here 
e alſo great quantities of filk produced, eſpecially near the coaſt of 
e Caſpian ſea z and they have a fine pearl-filhery in the gulph of Boſ- 


{rinals,] Their moſt uſeful animals are camels, and a ſprightly 
2d of horſes, equal to the Arabian. They have alſo deer, and all 
mer of game, oxen, and buffaloes ; and their ſheep are remarkable 
r having fix or ſeven horns a- piece, and tails that weigh ſeven or eight 
unds each. They have alſo lions, tygers, and all manner of wild 
cats and ſerpents. 


Men:faftures and Traffic.] Their manufactures are thoſe of ſilk, 
wollen, mohair, camblets, carpets, and leather. 
The Engliſh and other nations traffic with them by ſeveral ways ; 
micularly by the gulph of Ormus, at Gombroon, by the way of Tur- 
xr, and by the way of Ruſſia through the Caſpian ſea, a traffic lately 
zun. We exchange our woollen manufactures with them for raw 
xd wrought ſilks, carpets, and other manufactures of that country; 
tt the trade is carried on altogether in European ſhipping. The Per- 
to have ſcarce any ſhips of their own; and the Ruſſians have the ſole 
prigation of the Caſpian ſea. The trade to Perſia through Ruſſia is 
nd at preſent, being prohibited by the court of Ruſſia, who are ap- 
rhenfive the Engliſh will teach the Perſians to build ſhips, and diſ- 
te the navigation of the Caſpian ſea with them. There is not a 
cher or more profitable trade carried on any where than between 
ombroon and Surat in the Eaſt Indies; and the Englith Eaſt-India 
mpany frequently let out their ſhips to tranſport the merchandiſe of 
e Banyans and Armenians from Perſia to India; but there has been 
arce any trade here ſince the civil war began. The Shaw, or ſovereign 
perſia, is the chief merchant ; and he uſually employs his Armenian 
djects to traffic for him in every part of the world. The King's a- 
2 propeſi rt muſt have the refuſal of all merchandiſe before his ſubjects are 
mitted to trade. Thus it was before the civil war commenced ; 


g they are now in ſuch diſtraction, that we have little or no trade in 
ua. 


to the er.] They have good mines of iron, ſteel, copper, and lead. 
s and e iron and ſteel mines are in Hyrcania, Media, and the provinces of 
Mn the N and Choraſſan. | 
e excel uphur and ſaltpetre are dug up in the mountain Damaverd, which 
m—_ ves Hyrcania from the province of Erak. 
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The moſt valuable mines in Perſia are thoſe where the turquoſ 
ſtones are found ; there is one of them at Niſapour, in the Province | 
Choraſſan, and another in a mountain between the province of Era z 


Hyrcania. 


Perſon 
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Conſtitution.) Perſia is an abſolute monarchy, the lives and ea: over 


of the people being entirely at the diſpoſal of their prince. The Kin: thcir 
hath no council effabliſted, but is adviſed by ſuch miniſters as are M hou. 
in fayour ; and the reſolutions taken among the women in the hau the 
frequently deſeat the beſt laid deſigns. The crown is hereditary, eidi y f 
ding only the females. The ſons of a daughter are allowed to in rd a. 
rit. The laws of Perſia exclude the blind from the throne ; which ger mu 
the reaſon that the reigning prince uſually orders the eyes of all H gifene 
males of the royal family, of whom he has any jealouly, to be p enn 
Out. 
There is no nobility in Perſia, or any reſpect given to a man a 
count of his family, except to thoſe who are of the blood of their ore” * 15 
prophet, or patriarchs; but every man is eſteemed according to the pi P 
he poſſeſſes; and when he is diſmiſſed, he loſes his honour, and b! - * 
longer diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar. | £ int 
f (1079 
King's Arms and Titles, ) The arms of the King of Perſia arg, id oe 
lion couchant, looking at the ſan as it riſes over his back. His ices a 
ſual title is Shaw, or Pat/haw, the diſpoſer of kingdoms. They a nt awa 
allo to the King's titles thoſe of Sultan and Caun, or Cham, which red t 
the title of the Tartar ſovereigns. To acts of ſtate the Perſian ces t! 
narch does not ſubſcribe his name; but the grant runs in this m Corio 
ner, viz, © This act (or edict) is given by him whom the umverſe( ſhip 
** beys,” | olties 1 
Forces.) The Perſian forces are moſt of them horſe, and not ſo ]. in 
merous as the Turks; but yet frequently defeat them, by cutting A: * ly 
their provitions, and ſtopping up the ſprings, and then retiring to i epi 
paſſes of ſome inacceſſible mountains; for they have few fortified tome 
nor had any thips of war until Kouli Kan built a royal navy, and ama The r 
them had a man of war of 80 guns; but ſince the death of that uſuryt ſl ot 
we hear no more of their fleet. E t 
: IC d. 
Redenues.] The lands of the ſtate ſubſiſt the governors of the reſped Ger 
provinces, and the forces they are obliged to keep in pay; and there „ Cc. 
other lands belonging to the crown, out of which the King's houſehert, a 
and all the great officers of ſtate, are paid. | | [city « 
The crown receives a third part of their cattle, as well as a third palnoue, 


er rel 
ea on 


of their corn and fruits, Where lands are not appropriated, butti 
{hepherds keep vaſt herds of cattle upon them, and live in tents, tl 


proprietors ot ſuch cattle pay a ſeventh part to the crown. The N cc 
alſo has a third part of filk and cotton throughout the kingdom, e they 
the third colt. p_Þ at One 
The money raiſed by waters is another conſiderable branch of then bie. 
vennes of the crown, every perſon paying a tax when it is let into be! 
fields or gardens. Scarce any thing will grow in this country wines th 
it, having very little rain. 5 | a Their 
A poli- tax of a ducat a-head is paid by all who are not of the ei; 
bliſhed religion. V2! u 
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Perſons and Habits, ] The Perſians, like the Turks, plundering all 
de adjacent nations for beauties to breed by, no wonder that we find 
cir men of a good ſtature, ſhape, and complexion. ; 
They wear large turbans on their heads, ſome of them very rich, 
erwore with gold and ſilver. They wear a veſt girt with a fafh, 


Quoiſe 
VINce « 


rak a 


E {over it a looſe garment ſomething ſhorter, and ſandals or ſlippers 
he Kind. teir feet. When they ride, which they do every day, if it be but 
Ire M houſe in the ſame town, they wear pliant boots of yellow leather; 
bara d the furniture of their horſes is immoderately rich, their ſtirrups ge- 


nally ſilver; and, whether on foot or horſeback, they wear a broad 
card and a dagger in their ſaſh. . The dreſs of the women does not 
er much from the mens, only their veſts are longer, and they wear 
lifened cap on their heads, and their hair down, 


Genius and Temper, ] The Perſians have been always eſteemed a 
we people, of great viv acity and quick parts; but are famed for no- 
ing more than their humanity and hoſpitality, Their greateſt foible 
profuſeneſs and vanity : the richneſs of their cloaths, and number of 
ir ſervants and equipage, too often exceed their revenues, and bring 
em into difficulties. | 


(ſons, ] There is no place where women are ſo ſtrictly guarded 
d confined as in Perſia, eſpecially in the courts or harams of their 
, His res and great men. When the King's women remove, they are 


They t away in covered litters, with a ſtrong guard; and all men are re- 
which ired to quit their habitations, and remove a great diſtance from the 
rſian mes they paſs through, on pain of death. | & 

mY urisfitizs,.] The Gaurs, the poſterity of the ancient Perſians, who 


ripped the ſun and fire, may be eſteemed ſome of the greateſt cu- 
olties in Perſia, Their chief temple is on a mountain near the city of 


ot ſo Me, in che province of Iracagem, Here their high prieſt and his bre- 
utting W'** live in a kind of convent or ſeminary, and are emplo ed by turns 
ng to 0 eping up the ſacred fire, which, they ſay, was lighted ſome thou- 
jed town nd years 480. 


The ruins of Perſepolis, and the temple of the ſun, about 30 miles 
th * Schiras, are ſaid to be the moſt magnificent on the face of 
e earth. | | 


Laiguage, }] The Arabic is the learned language ; and in this the 


 reſpetinWctoran, and other books of divinity, as well as their books of mora- 
| there e Cc. are written, The Turkith language is uſually ſpoken at 
houſehoW@urt, and in the provinces adjoining to Turkey. At Schiras, the capi- 
gn city of Farz, or the ancient Perſia, they generally ſpeak the Perſian 


ge, which is a modern language, of about the ſame date = 
d, but Mer religion; and beſides thoſe words which are peculiar to it, there 
tents, Me great number of words of other nations, which have in their 
is conquered Perſia, as the Turks, the Tartars, and the Arabs; 
t they borrow more from the Arabic than all the reſt, infomuch 


Fe! 5 t one who underſtands Perſian perfectly well, is half inſtructed in 
k 


abie, | 
let into be Perſians have not yet the art of printing amongſt them; their 
ry Wines therefore are all manuſcripts. | 


Their Pater-Naſter is of the following tenor: Ei Padere ma bib der 
wi; pak baſched nam tu; bayayed padſchahi tu; ſchwad chwaaſte tu 
Cuaaukih der ofmen niz derzemin; bib mera jmrous nan kefaf rouz 


Dd 3 mara ; 


f the eth 
Perj 
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mara; wadargudſar mara konahan ma 2junankihma niz mig ſarim gy; 
mara ; wadar 0:majiſch mineddzzmara ; likin chalas kun mara ez eſe 
rir. Amen. | 


. Coins.) All bargains in Gombron are made for ſhahees, and d 
company keep their accounts in them, reckoning them worth four pen 
each; though that coin is rarely met with, but in its ſtead, co: x 
mamoodas are current every where. Horſes, camels, houſes, Ge. 
1 told by the toman, which is two hundred ſhahees, or fifty a 
aſſees; and they uſually reckon their eſtates that way. Such an as 
they ſay, is worth ſo many tomans, as we ſay pounds in England, 


 Fawls,) There is no country where they have more birds of pe Grec 
or where they are better inſtructed to take their prey, than in Perſa 
their hawks are taught not only to fly at birds, but at hares, deer, x 
all manner of wild beaſts. 4 


Food.] The Perſians drink coffee for breakfaſt, and at eleven the 
dine upon melons, fruit, or milk. Their chief meal is in the every 
when they uſually have a diſh of pilo, conſiſting of boiled rice, fon 
or mutton, ſo overdone, that they pull the meat in pieces with the 
fingers, uſing neither knives, forks, or ſpoons. Pork is never eaten! 
them, or hares, and other animals prohibited to the Jews. The 
bread is only cakes baked upon the hearth. They ſeaſon their ng 
very high with ſalt and ſpices when they dreſs it, but never falty 
their meat, eating it the ſame day it is killed. They ſpread a <> 
upon the carpet, and fit down croſs-legged upon it at their mal 
waſhing both before and after they eat, and wipe on their handls 
chiefs inſtead of towels. The Perſians are a very hoſpitable peqſ 
inviting ſtrangers as well as their neighbours to eat with them, if the 
pon to be at their houſes at meal time. 

hey are frequently entertained with muſic, both vocal and mit 
mental, at their feſtivals, and the dancing girls are ſent for to dire 
the company: and if any of the gueſts are inclined to withdraw witl 
girl, they are ſhewn into a room; and when they return to the com 
ny, no notice is taken of it. Their uſual drink is water or ſherbet, 2 
other Mahometan countries, wine being prohibited; but the ole 
and ſoldiers frequently break through this reſtraint, and drink wi 
which is made by the Armenians in Schiras and other Perfian pron 
ces; and none of them make any ſcruple of intoxicating themſelves mi 
opium, of which one of them will eat as much as would poiſon hal 
dozen Chriſtians. | 


Writing.) The Perſians excel in writing, and have eight 
hands, They write from the right hand to the left, as the Arabs 
They have a kind of ſhort hand, in which they uſe the letters of the 
phabet; and the ſame letters, differently pointed, will have twenty 
veral ſignications. | * 

They excel more in poetry than in any other ſort of literats 
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The aſtrologers are in as great reputation in Perſia as the mag Wm: 
former]y. | / Mahe 
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Revoluti ons and memorable events. 


HE Perſian monarchy ſucceeded that of the Aſſyrian or Babylo- 


and i 

dur peng ö nian, which I eſteem the ſame, only the ſeat of that empire was 
cor irt at Nineveh, and afterwards at Babylon, 

Ge b 


Cyrus making a conqueſt of Babylon, united the dominions of Media, 
dia, and Babylon; and laid the foundation of the Perſian empire, 
ut the year of the world 3468, 556 years before Chriſt, | 
Alexander the Great conquering Darius, the laſt Emperor of Perſia, 
» Grecian monarchy commenced in the year of the world 3675, and 
n Perl we Chriſt 329 years. ; : = 

ifter the death of Alexander, that empire was divided among his ge- 
| officers ; of whom Seleucus, Antigonus, and Ptolemy, were the 
ef: and the poſterity of theſe princes were ſubdued by the Romans 


out the year 3956, being about 197 years before Chriſt. Upon the de- 


2 roc that empire, theſe dominions were again divided among ſeveral 
wo ces, until Tamerlane, a Mogul Tartar, made a conqueit of moſt 


the ſouthern nations of Aſia; which he abandoned almoſt as ſoon as 
conquered them, except India, and ſome of the eaſtern provinces of 
de al ia, to which his ſon ſucceeded ; and his polterity ſtill reign in India, 
Sn; ſyled Great Magult, from their victorious anceſtors. 

da Upon the retreat of Tamerlane from Perſia, Cheki Adir, a doctor of 
ir wel Mahometan law, and a popular preacher, obtained the ſovereignty 
bande Weltern Perſia, pretending he was directly deſcended from Ma- 
met; and took upon him the title of Caliph, which comprehends the 
ices both of prieſt and king ; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Sephi, or 
phi, from whom future kings were ſometimes called Sophis, 


nd inf Shaw Abbas, who deſcended from Sophi, vaſtly enlarged his em- 
to dr. On the fide of India he conquered the province of Candahor : 
au vit the ſouth reduced Lar and Ormus, and drove the Turks out of Ar- 
de cum and Georgia; he tranſplanted the Armenians from Julpha to 


bet, u dahan, and made them his factors and merchants in every part of 


he of urope and Aſia, 
; Shaw Sultan Hoſſein, the laſt king of this race, ſucceeded to the 
an pro n in the year 1694, and continued to reign in peace many years 


Golves uche court of Perſia ſetting every thing to ſale in the reign of Sultan 
ifon bein, Mereweis Kan, (or Chan), a popular nobleman, purchaſed 
e government of Candahor; but was ſoon after diſplaced to make 
om for another nobleman that advanced more money. | 
Mereweis thereupon became a malecontent, aſſembled his friends 
dd dependents, and drove his rival out of Candahor; after which ſue- 
$ he began his march towards Iſp. han, the capital city, but died 
twentj ore he arrived there. ö 
Mahomood, his ſon, advanced with his army to Iſpahan, took the 
7, and murdered the King and all the royal family, except Prince 
tamas, who eſcaped, and Hed to the north of Perſia. 
Mahomood was ſoon aſter murdered by Eſriff, one of his officers, 
to uſurped the throne. 
France Thamas having aſſembled an army, invited Nadir Kan into 
service, who had obtained great reputation for his valoar ard con- 
, by whoſe alliance he defeated the uſurper Efriff, put him to 
Feral D d 4 death, 
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death, and recovered all the places the Turks and Ruſſians ha 
themſelves maſters of during the rebellion : and then Prince 
ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed on the throne : but Nadir Shaw, il 
Sultan Thamas had given the name of Thamas Kouli Kan, (Wii 
the Slave of Thamas), thinking his ſervices not ſufficiently ꝗ² / 
and pretending that the King had a deſign againſt his life, or at 
lay him aſide, conſpired againſt his ſovereign, made him prison 
put him to death, as is ſuppoſed, after which he uſurped the 
ſtyling himſelf Shaw Nadir, or King Nadir. Hite EY 
He afterwards laid ſiege to Candahor, of which a ſon. of M 1 
had poſſeſſed himſelf. While he lay at this ſiege, the court of thi 
Mogul being diſtracted by factions, one of the parties invited 8 
dir to come to their aſſiſtance, and betrayed the Mogul into his 
he thereupon marched to Delly, the capital of India, fumnmoli 
the viceroys and governors of provinces to attend him, and br. 
them all the treaſure they could raiſe, and thoſe that did not bl 
much as he expected, he tortured and put to death. , _ . . ü 
And having amaſſed the greatelt treafure that ever prince was 
of, he returned to Perſia, giving the Mogul his liberty, on cond 
reigning the provinces on the welt ſide of the Indus to the ei 
Perſia. | 0 | 
He afterwards made a conqueſt of Uſbec Tartary, and pl 
Bochara the capital city. | 
Then he marched againſt the Dagiſtan Tartars, but loſt gre 
of his army in the mountains without fighting, | | 1 
He defeated the Turks in ſeveral engagements ; but, laying Wl 
Bagdat, was twice compelled to raife the fiege. 23 
He proceeded to change the religion of Pertia to that of Omar; 
ed up the chief prieſts, put his own ſon to death, and was guilty 
cruelty, that he was at length aſſaſſinated by his own relation 
1747, Who have been fighting for the crown ever ſince, The na 
ſtill engaged in a civil war. | | _ 
This Nadir Shaw was the ſon of a Perſian nobleman, on their 
of Uſbec Tartary ; and his uncle, who was his guardian, keepin 
out of poſſeſſion of the caſtle and the eſtate, which was his 8 
tance, he took to robbing the caravans; and having increaſed i 
lowers to upwards of 500 men, became the terror of that part 
country, and eſpecially of his uncle, who had ſeized his eſtate 
uncle therefore endeavoured to be reconciled to him, and invite 
to the caſtle, where, having been- ſplendidly entertained, ou 
ordered his followers to cut his uncle's throat in the night-time 
turn his people aut of the caſtle. Soon after which, Prince T8 
ſent for him to command his army, and met with all the ſuee 
could hope for; whereupon he was continually heaping favour 
the general, till he conſpired againſt his ſovereign, and uſarpt 
throne, as related above. : | 172 
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DIA within Ganges, or the: 3 of the 
Great Mogul. 


Situation and Extent. 


66 =; 
* n and E. Lon. ; q 
92 . f | * 1 p 


197 { | 
wee | an and (x felt, 2 


ndaries.] Ounded by Uſbec Tartary and Thibet, on the north; 
B by another part of Thibet, Acham, Ava, and the 
yof Bengal, on the eaſt; by the Indian _— on the ſouth; and 
he fare ocean and Petia, on che weſt. 


2000 miles in length. 
Being 


1500 miles in breadth, 


ud Diviſions, Provinces, | Chief Tah 
Sn (Madura, © J. f Madura. 


Tanjour, | Tamour. | 

I Trincombar. Danes, 

Eaſt fide of | | Negapatan, Dutch. 
Biſnagar, | - nagar 


q_ or Carnate, | ] Pottanova, Dutch. 
1 ] | Fott St David. Engliſh. - 
: Pondlicherry, 
ſouth | 4 © CI 5 Fra 
* ſouth-e 8 ö on. | 
alt of India, | | 8 raſapatan. Dutch. 
uate on the | | 1 St E Portugueſe. | 
If of Bengal, 4 ISS Fott St George, or Madras. 


lilly called 
ecoalt of Co- 


— — CI 


1 


| * Lon. 80. 7 3. m 
pellicate. Mbh. 
Golconda, | | Golconda. 

OLE Sani, or 'Conlor. Diamond 
| i So 

| Maſſulapatan, Engliſh and 

Dutch. 8 
[| | Vizacapatan. Erighiſti, 
13 | | Bimlipatan, Dutch. | 
| Orixa, Orixa. 


I UBallafors. Eaglih. 


IN idel, 
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The 
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Grand Divifiens, Provinces. Chief Towns, 
4 [[ Welt ſide of] Tegapatan. Dutch. 
Beſnagar, | Angengo, Engliſh, 
or Carnate, 988 Dutch. 
| icut, 
Tillicherry, c Engliſh, 
Cananore. Dutch, 
| Manguelore, Dutch and | 
The ſouth-weſt Baſlilore. C tugueſe, 
coalt of India, Raalconda, Diamond 
uſually called) Decan, or f \ Carwar. Engliſh. 
2 of Ma- Viſiapour, | Goa. Portuguele, 
p | Rajapore. French, 
| Dabal. Engliſh, 
| Dundee, | 
Shoule. Portugueſe, 
| 4.505% Iſle and Town, Englif 
Baſlaim, 
þ } | Salſette, c P 1 8 
ſ Cambaya, ] (Daman, Portugueſe, 
The South-welt | 1 8 E. Lon. 72. N. La. 
coaſt of India, | Swalicy. 
uſually called e Barak, Engliſh nd Dutch, 
the coalt of Ma- || Amadatiar * 
labar. Cambaya. 
[ Dieu. Portugueſe. 
Bengal pro-]  Calicuta. 
| per, | | Fort William, 
The north-eaſt Huegly, Engliſh 
dirviſion of India, „ | Ducca, 
containing the Malda. Engliſh and Dutch. 
provinces of | Chatigan. © | 
Bengal, on me; \ 4 Caſſumbazar. 
mouths of the Naugracut Navgracut, 
Ganges, and Jeſuat, — Rajapour, 
thoſe of the Patna, | Patna, 
mountains of N ecbal, Necbal. 
Naugracut. Gore, | Gor. 
Rotas, J) CRotas. 
{ Soret, ' — Ji 1 
The north-weſt Jeſſelmere, 13 
diviſion on the | Tata, or Sinda, Tata. 
frontiers of Per- Buckor, — 5 < Bucknor, 
ſia, and on the | Multan, | Multan, 
river Indus. Haican, Haican. 


{ Cabul, — { Cabul, 
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* FRY Provinces, Chief Towns, 
ad Divi [Candiſn, ] { Medipour. 
Berar, — — Berar. 
Chitor, — Chitor. 
Ratipor, — Ratipor. 
Narvar, — | | Narvar. 
| Gualeor, — | Gualeor, 
e middle di-] Agra, — „ | 
am. Delly, — Delly, E. Lon. 79. N. Lat. 
| 28. 
Lahor, or Pencab Lahor. 
Hendowns, — Hendowns. 
Caſſimere, — Caſſimere. 
Jengapour, — Jengapour. 
{ Aſmer, or Bando, ] | Aſmer. 
Derivation of the Name.] The name of India was probably derived 
m the river Indus, the weſtern boundary of this country; and was 
” ited between the rivers Indus and Ganges; but at this day the na- 
s give it the name of Indaſtan, or, The empire of the Great Mogul, 


reſent princes deriving their pedigree from Tamerlane, the great 
ul Tartar. 

Th name of India alſo is given by the Europeans to all thoſe coun- 
«which lie between the river Ganges and China. | 


Mountains, ] The chief mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus, on the 
th, which divide India from Uſbec Tartary ; thoſe of Nougracut. 
dich divide India from the Tartars of Thibet ; and the mountains of 
agate, which run almoſt the whole length of India, from north to 
uth, Theſe are ſo high, and covered with foreſts, that they ſtop the 
tern monſoon, the rains beginning a month ſooner on the Malabar 
alt than they do on the eaſtern coaſt of Coromandel. 


Rivers, ] The chief rivers are, 1. The Indus, which, riſing in the 
Intern mountains, runs ſouth, and falls into the Indian ocean, by =. 
ral channels, below Tata; receiving in its paſſage the river Attock, 
poſed to be the ancient Hydaſpes. 

2, The Ganges, which riſing in the ſame northern mountains, runs 
th-ealt, and falls into the bay of Bengal by ſeveral channels. 

3. The Jemmina, which runs from north to ſouth by Delly and 
ga, and falls into the Ganges. 

4 The Guenga, which riſing in the Balagate mountains, runs from 
to caſt, and falls into the bay of Bengal. | 

5. The Chriſtina, which riſes alſo in the Balagate mountains, and 
ung eaſt, falls likewiſe into the bay of Bengal. 


Sear, Bays, and Capes.) The Indian ocean; the bay of Bengal: 
e gulf of Cambaya; the ſtreight of Ramanakoel ; Cape Comorin, and 
U. | 


Ar.] This country, comprehending 33 degrees of latitude, viz, 
M 7 degrees to 40 degrees, paſſes through a great many climates, 
u conſequently the air is different in the ſouthern provinces from 
uit is in the northern, The northern and midland provinces of 
Gia enjoy a fine, ſerene, temperate air; while thoſe in the ſouth are 
Kd with heat ſome months in the year, particularly in April and 


May, 
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May, when the hot winds blow for two or three hours in the mo 

with a ſcorching heat, coming over a long tract of burning fand 10 
veral hundred miles: but then about noon the wind blows from the 
in the oppoſite direction, and refreſhes the country with coolin bree 
for the wind alters every twelve hours here, blowing off the 


he great r 
erals of ar 


ls to the 
. The 


N hk jelts 
from midnight till almoſt noon, and from the ſea ;the other vi Agha 
hours. But this muſt be underſtood to be on or near the thore ; for il not « 
diſtance the monſoons prevail, which blow ſix months in one dired Arne Mogul 


and the other ſix months in the oppoſite. direction; and they ſhift aj nd elta 


the equinoxes, when the ſtorms are ſo violent that no ſhips can he., honour 
on the coaſt, OR af | it officers. 
Produce.) Their principal fruit-trees are the palm, cocoa-nut, tui Ned by the 
rind, guava, mango, plantain, pine-apple, orange, lemon, pomegraei$;-:::.] * 
and the melon ; theſe they have in the greateſt perfection. Thee 000 horl 
try alſo produces rice, wheat, pepper, and a great variety of gaWihnated N. 

l uff. : | x : PS | nces, whit 
Animals.) The animals of this country are elephants, ca ils guat 

| Horſes, oxen, buffaloes, ſheep, deer, lions, tygers, and all mange molt of t 
wild beaſts and game; and there is great plenty of fith and fowl, Md 12/4! 
There are alto ſerpents, ſcorpions, muſketos, locuſts, and u e 14j2pu!t 
flies, which appear like ſtars upon trees in the night, Monkies aba vues. 
and are adored here. 1 h „ ALS; s Sterlin 
Manufadures and Trafic.) The manufactures of India are , and t 
muſlin, callico, and filk. They have ſome merchant-ſhips of Ie great 
own, and traffic with the countries bordering upon India, and N n 
cularly with Perſia ; but the Europeans uſually take of moſt of Höf tri 


manufactures, and pay ſilver for them. Great part of the five , und 
is brought from America, is carried to the Ealt Indies by the merch 

of every European nation; and as they have the richeſt diamond 
in the world here, no country abounds in wealth more than this 
Kouli Kan experienced, when he plundered Delly the capital. 


Conſtitution.] The Mogul is an abſolute prince, and his crown 
reditary, or rather he aſſigns the greateſt part of his empire to his 
ſon, and divides the reſidue among his younger ſons : but they all 
ally aſpire to the father's throne upon his death, and fight it our 
there is but one left. A prince of the royal family muſt be an Em- 
or nothing ; the reigning prince ſeldom ſuffers a near relation to 
In Perſia, it is obſerved, they only put pur the eyes of all fuch pri 
as they apprehend may be their rivals, 1 
Style of the Magul.] The Emperor or Great Mogul aſſumes 


grand title on his advancement to the throne ; as, The conguerir tf 
world; The ornament of the throne, &c, But he is never.crowned.. 


His Sonst.] The Emperor's ſons have the title of Sultans, and 
daughters of Su/taras, and their viceroys of provinces are ſtylel 
50s. . 
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"Nebility.] Their next degree, which may be eſteemed their nov. And 
are ſtyled Ghar, or Caun, as it is pronounced; and are-diſtingurfied | can af 
the name they receive on their advancement z as, _4/aph Chan, man 

Lord; Chan Channa, Lord of Lerds : and to his phyſician, the Ms... 4 


gave the name of Mechrib Chan, or Lerd of his health. ble an, 
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de great military officers are called Girl ; ant Fakes 12 92 


ral of armies, they are ſtyled Mirzas. 


\« to the Pagan princes tributary to the Mogul, theſe are called 
1 The moſt honourable caſt or tribe of the Pagans are their Bra- 
* prieſts. The ſecond is that of the Rajaputes, or Raſhbures, 
io the military tribe. There are no leſs than ſixty Pagan tribes, 
t will not eat or intermarry with a perſon of a different tribe. 

The Mogul ſuifers the Pagan Rajas and nobility to inherit the ho- 
us and eltates of their anceſtors. But there is no ſuch thing as here- 
ir honours or eſtates among the Mooriſh or Mahometan nobility and 
+ officers. When theſe die, all their eſtates, real and perſonal, are 
d by the ſovereign, as in Turky. 22 b 


er.] The forces of the Mogul are computed to amount to 
000 horſe, of his Monguls, or white ſubjects, who are uſually de- 
nnated Moors in India; beſides the forces of the rajas, or black 
dees, Which may amount to as many more; and theſe mount the 
mls guard frequently with twenty thouſand men by turns; they 
moſt of them foot; and when the Mogul attacks any of the un- 
ed rajas in the defiles and paſſes of the mountains, he makes uſe 
terajaputes in the ſervice of the black princes, 


mer, ] The revenues of the Mogul are computed at forty mil - 
Sterling per annum, ariſing from the duties on merchandiſe, 
ie, and the labour of the people; but chiefly from the preſents 
te great men, and the revenues of the numerous provinces, every 
roy, or nabob, and governor, being obliged to tranſmit to court 
nd of tribute annually from every province. The rajas, or black 
(ces, under the dominion of the Mogul, pay him annual tribute 


cn] As there are variety of climates, ſo there is a great va- 
of inhabitants and complexions, in this extenſive country, viz. 
db white, and tawney, In the north of India, where the Moors, 
longuls, chiefly reſide, the people are white. | 15 15 
[he blacks have long, thining, black hair, and fine features, not at 
lke the Guiney blacks, | . | 
ward the ſouth, quite through the middle of India, they are 
hack as jet, and on the coaſt they are of a tawney or olive com- 
dan; and there is a mixed breed of all theſe compounded together. 


fabi] The habits of all are a veſt, girt about with a ſaſh, and 
dan on their heads; thoſe of the Moguls, or Mahometans, much 
ger than thoſe of the blacks, The common men in the ſouth go na- 


de women have a whole piece of muſlin or callico tied about their 
% and thrown over their breaſts and ſhoulders, Hke a broad belt. 
er hair is drefſed with abundance of glittering trinkets. They 
r bracelets on their arms and legs, rings on their fingers and toes; 
ſel in their noſe, which falls upon the lip, and pendents in their 
And the men alſo wear bracelets on their arms, of gold, if 
[can afford it ; if not, of tome other metal, and perhaps glaſs ;- and 


: 1 


man of any faſhion wears a crice, . or dagger, in his ſaſh. 


Mus and Temper.] They are a wonderful ingenious people, ho- 
e and benevolent,” There is but one caſt or tribe that make 


fighting 
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fighting their profeſſion, and thoſe are very brave, but nnae.:. . 
= — called rajaputes, the guards or Kandin ] forces uf . * 
the ancient ſovereigns of the country. As for * reſt, the þ a_ tre 
moſt inoffenſive people in the world, and would not be te . uſually 
faulting another, or of any rudeneſs, upon any account wh. - 
Salutations, ] The Indians ſalute their friends by lift; ; ities 
hand, and ſometimes both, to their heads; and — a — . 
bow almoſt to the ground. To their princes they fall down flat Me: in the 
their faces, eſpecially where they have offended, or are in diſprace bs exce 
Upon a vilit, the perſon viſited does not move to meet his tr * compa 
but intreats the viſiter to ſit down by him on the carpet, and the ihe hop 
and arrack-nut is brought him to chew, as ſome people do tonal “ curioſit 
They are very reſerved, and ſeldom talk aloud, or very faſt: and rde Mog 
ſometimes play at cheſs or cards for trifles. = ring the f 
Diverfions.] At feſtivals the dancing girls are ſent for, and MF ta) 
frequently act plays by torch-light. | their v 
There are poor people in India that carry about ſerpents in ct men ir 
baſkets, and, upon their ſinging, and playing upon very bad il deſmen fr 
ments, the ſerpents will get up and dance. Hawking, hunting, a million 
ing, and other rural ſports alſo, are practiſed here: And the co 8 every 
ſometimes entertained with the fights of elephants, lions, and pplaints 0 
wild beaſts, hs nabob 
Food.] The food of the Bramin and Banian tribes is rice, u - 5 
herbs, or fruit. They eat nothing that has life, holding the dod | Th , 
of tranſmigration. The other Pagans eat almoſt every kind of WM aj 
fiſh, and few, except beef, which they refrain from, the bull b a 
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one of their gods; but their grand diſh is pilo, conſiſting of be 
rice, fowl, or mutton, 

The Moors, or Mahometans, eat every thing almoſt but fu 
fleſh; but few of the Pagans or Mahometans drink any other li 
than water, Some of the Pagans indeed drink palm-wine, 
quor of the cocoa-nut; or toddy, which is drawn from the cocoa 
tree. 


Marriages.) The marriages of the Indian idolaters are mad 
their parents when the parties are children, which are ſolemn 
with great {ſplendor when they come of age to cohabit: and thi 
the huſband cannot refuſe his wife, he may take another, and en 
tain as many concubines as he pleaſes; and, if his firſt wife m 
at it, he may reduce her to the condition of a ſlave; but, mi 
es on the Malabar coaſt, it is ſaid, a woman 1s allowed t 

uſbands, who contribute jointly to the maintenance of the iſe. 
woman brings no other fortune than her cloaths and ornaments, 
two or three female ſlaves; and the father of the bridegroom adval 
a ſum of money often to the bride's friends; ſo that ſhe is in a mal 
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purchaſed. | | nde; 
Funerali.] The Pagans of India burn their dead, and are Ws and 
expenſive in the perfumes they throw into the funeral pile. 10 Fran, 
| Travelling.) Here are no horſes fit for the ſaddle or coach, ul 
very ſmall breed. The Indian cavalry conſiſts of horſes brought i bodk: 


of Perſia or Tartary at an exceflive price. Camels and oz 


their bealts of burden, and their oxen will carry a man ver) . 
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int; round trot ; but. the uſual way of travelling is in a palanquin, or 
he ich, covered with a bending canopy, and carried by four men 


+ will trot along, morning and evening, forty miles a day; and of 
{ uſually ten are hired, who carry the palanquin by turns, four at 
"me. 


eher] Among the curioſities of the Hither India, the diamond 


eir 

un s in the kingdom of Golconda are not the leaſt, There are no 
fat es in the world that equal them in the goodneſs or ſize of the dia- 
race d, except thoſe lately diſcovered in Brazil; and the water of theſe 
is e comparable to thoſe of Golconda. | 

the FT): holpitals the Banians endow for ſick and lame animals is ano- 


curioſity. | ' 

he Mogul' camp alſo is a great curioſity, For he lives in the field 
ring the fair ſeaſon, which laſts four or five months ; when, beſides 
military men, which amount to above one hundred thouſand, who 
their wives and families with them, he i; attended by moſt of the 
at men in the empire, and followed by all manner of merchants and 
&ſmen from the capital cities, amounting in the whole to upwards 
1 million of people; and with theſe he makes a tour of a thouſand 
s every year, through ſome part of his dominions, and hears the 
pplaints of the meaneſt of his ſubjects, if they happen to be oppreſſed 
bs nabobs (viceroys) or governors, 

here is a caravan of ten thouſand camels and oxen that conſtantly 
id the camp, and bring in provifions from every part of the coun- 
The commander of this caravan is ſtyled a prince, and is veſted 
great power, as he is to furniſh the camp and court with provi- 
B. 

[his camp is at leaſt twenty miles in circumference. They encamp 
round form. The Mogul's tent, and thoſe of his women, are on an 
nence in the middle, and ſeparated from the reſt by a high ſkreen 
ncloſure, Beyond this are the nobility, generals, and people of 
nion, in another circle; and the reſt ſucceed in circles, according 
ter quality; the inferior people being neareſt the outſide of the 
p. Nor muſt we forget the antiquities in the iſland of Canorin or 
lette, oppoſite to Bombay, which all writers take notice of; parti- 
ah an ancient temple cut out of a rock, and aſcended by a vaſt 
ber of ſteps cut out of the ſame rock; the roof is arched, the 
and en and columns grand: It conſiſts of three iſles, part of them co- 
| d with a cupola: It is repleniſhed with ſuch images as the Indians 
t, in f vorſhip, In another ſmall iſland near this, there is the figure of 
ephant cut out of the rock, as big as the life, from whence the i- 
dis called Elephanta, | 


guage.) Beſides the Bramin language, there are the Malabar 
katoe tongues, which are moſt commonly ſpoken by the Pagans ; 
me upon the Malabar coaſt, and the other on the coaſt of Co- 
andel; but no language is more univerſally underſtood on the 
Is, and in the trading towns, than the Portugueſe, which is the 
u Franca of that part of the world; but this is mixed with ſome 
ch, a Vords, and not ſpoken in that purity as in Portugal. The Pa- 
3 write on the cocoa-nut or palm- tree leaves, with an iron 
| oxell in. 
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ſect that never eat fleſh, or drink ſtrong liquer, and applying th 
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Bappa hita, jang adda de ſurga; mamma-mou "jad berſakti ; u e hair 
mou mentdarang ; kandhatimou menjadi de bumi ſoptert; de furga 8 oy | Wh 
derri ſa hari-hari membrikan kita ſahari inilla ; makka ber ampunls; Lt the ( 
kita docſa kita,  ſeperti kita ber-am-punakan fiapa berſala kapada . fn ff 
d jaang-an an hentar kita(kapada tjobakan ; tetapi lepaſten kita dari dais o 
I jakat ; karna moupun'ja radjat daan kauwas fahan daan ber 11 | this ce 
empey kakhal, Amin. 2 | | me of tl 


A ſpecimen of the Malabar language, in their Pater. naſter. nuch 
Paramandalang gellile irukkira engel pidawe ; unmudejid namum an Tic ne 
hikka padduwadaga ; unmudejia ratſchijſum wara ; unmudejia'fittun WM: coi 
ramandalattile ſcheja padum apole pumijilegum ſcheja padduwaddaoa: , portu 
nannulla engel oppum engellukka innudarum; engel caden a |: Ethio 
gel porukkuma pole nirum engel cadengelei engel-lukku porum; ee til! 


tſchodineijile pirawe ſchija degum; anialo tin-meijile ninnu\engele The ne 
ſchittu kollum ; adedendal ratſchiammum pelammum maji meijun imerla 
makku eunenneik kumanda jirukkuda., Amen. north 
Religion.] The Monguls and Moors, and the deſcendents of th 5 NOT. 
rabs, are all Mahometans, of the ſect of Omar, being the ſame on of 
that of Turkey, and therefore needs no further deſcription. ad ſeen 
The blacks are all Pagans, of whom they reckon up three c jalcond? 
ſcore ſeveral caſts or tribes, that will never intermarry, or ſo M ware 
as eat with one another, or with the people of any other nation id mad 
ion. | | omorin, 
The moſt honourable of theſe tribes is that of the Bramins, wi”) 
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ſors of the ancient Brachmans, who are their prieſts ; the next are 
Rajaputes, or military men; and the third the Banyans or Choutres 


ſelves chiefly to trade, are ſome of the richeſt merchants m the wor 
And the ſect that abſtains from marriage, it is ſaid, does it th 
creatures may be ſtifled by their mutual embraces. | 


Coins,] The coins we meet with in this country are the pi 5 
caſh, which are of copper, and about the value of a halfpenm 598 
nams, a ſilver coin of the value of three-pence ; the roupee, and Maſe 1 
Mallcd 


filver coin, twe eps. and three-pence; the gold moor or rouj 
which is about the value of fourteen filver roupees ; and a pagod 
called from having the figure of a pagoda ſtamped upon it, 1s > 
value of nine ſhillings. The laſt are coined chiefly by the raja 
petty princes; ' they are flat on one ſide, and the other is con 
The gold and filver coins are finer here than in any other country, 


reign coins alto are current in this country. ND 
| | inſt 
Revolutions and memorable events. 
Ndia was probably firſt peopled from Perſia, that kingdom 0 

contiguous to it, and in the way of Meſopotamia, where it een 

to be agreed the deſcendents of Noah firſt ſettled after the flood. | 
whoever were the firſt inhabitants, the Ethiopians next poſſeſſed 3 
betweer 


ſquthern diviſion of the peninſula, as is evident from their poli 
ill remaining therein, not a white man, or any other nr 
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| ks, poſeting any part of that country; and that they came from 
Mopia is evident, not only from their complexion, but from their 
| x0 hair and regular features, very different from the Guiney blacks. 
Larther evidence of their being the deſcendents of the Ethiopians, is, 
it the Queen of Sheba, or Ethiopia, made preſents to Solomon of 
I ane ſpices which only grow in India, and were fetched from theſe 
Ionies of Ethiopians planted here. If it be objected, that the people 
| this country might be originally black; that is not likely, becauſe 
De of the natives of the other parts of India are black, though they 
nuch nearer the equator, 

Ire next people that poſſeſſed theſe ſhores were the Arabians ; for all 
coat almoſt was ſubje& to Arabian or Mahometan princes, when 
B: Portugueſe arrived here in 1500; and theſe had probably diſpoſſeſſed 
E Ethiopians, and driven them up into the midland country, where 
er ltill inhabit. | 

The next people that invaded India were the Mongul Tartars, under 
mmerlane, about the year 1400, who fixed his third ſon, Miracha, in 
2 north of India, and Perſia, But the ſouthern peninſula of India 
not reduced under the obedience of the Mogul princes until the 
on of Aurengzebe, who began his reign about the year 1667. — He 
| {cen ſome of the large diamonds that were dug in the mines of 
conda, which induced him to invade that king's dominions, and 
terwards the territories of the reſt of the Arabian princes in India, 
jd made an entire conquelt of all the open country as far as Cape 
omorin, the molt ſouthern promontory of India. But the midland 
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18, f nuatry being very mountainous and woody, and ſubject to ſeveral E- 
* ppian princes called rajas, the Monguls could never reduce all 
i beſe, Some of them preſerve their independency to this day, and ac- 
ing th do eledge no ſuperior, Aurengzebe was upon the throne when the 


1 ter of theſe iheets was in India: He lived in the year 1707, and 
3 near a hundred when he died. He never eat any fleſh- meat, or ta- 
dd trong drink. | | 5 
The Great Mogul, a grandſon of Aurengzebe's, was made priſoner 
7 Koul Kan, and obliged to cede the north-weſt provinces of India 
4 þ the crown of Perſia, to obtain his liberty: And Kouli Kan, having 
nalied a prodigious treaſure in India, loſt one half of it in paſſing the 
wer indus, the veſſels which had it on board being driven down the 
ram into the ocean, by the violence of the monſoons, which ſhifted 
erin t that time, | 
is col 
ntry, 
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ND I A beyond Ganges, or the Further Pen- 
mſula of India. | | 


Situation and Extent. 


dom | 92 | 3 

e it | getween and E. Lon. 2000 miles in length. 
n bang 

ir poleetween and N. Lat. 1000 miles in breadth, 
plexicn 30 : | | 


oh # oundaries. 
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world. The year is not divided into winter and ſummer, as with 
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"04 Ounded by Tartary on the north; by Oki 
Boundaries. B Chineſian ſea, on the eaſt; bo — oy 


the ſtreights of Malacca, on the ſouth ; and by the bay of B 
the Hither India, on the welt. ; 4 | b engal 


in the 
Grand divifonr. Fabien m .. Chief Towns, eber 
. ( Acham, _— Ps, Horny r me 

On the north-weſt, J Ava, Ava. j the 
| > © Aracan, — Aracan, . 5 
[Pegu, —— _ Pegu, E. Lon. ail an 
| 4 17-30 * ih for 
| Martaban, — Martaban. earth 

On the fouth-weſt, J Siam, — ? 5 Siam, E. Lon, nds 
| | N. Lat. 14. J; ane 
| Malacca, — Malacca, E. Lon. ii 0 ſu 

| 4 IN. 2-30, y are 
Tonquin, — E er or Kecio, 0 
| on. 105, N. H emper 
On the north-eaſt, | 22-30. 5 ſpon t 
Laos Lanchang, whe? 


Cochin China, — Thoanoa. 
On the ſouth-eaſt, 4 Cambodia, — Cambodia, 


Chiampa, — Padram. Produc 
| 5 duces 
Mountains.) Mountains run from north to ſouth the whole len lebe 
of the country almoſt ; but near the ſea are low lands, annually oi ſome 
flowed in the rainy ſeaſon, which laſts half the year, at leaſt in Wt"! 
fouthern provinces, | - £ 
Rivers.) Their chief rivers are theſe : 1. The Domea, in Tonqy up 
which runs from north to ſouth, and falls into the Chineſian ſea, ur ane 
ſing by Keccio the capital. 1. The river Mecon, which runs ig. 
north to ſouth through Laos and Cambodia, and falls by two chair; | 
nels into the Chineſian ſea. 3. Menan, which runs from north poiſon: 
fouth through Siam, and falls into the bay of Siam. 4, The river WW... 


va, which joining that of Pegu, falls into the bay of Bengal, upht 


Bays and Straits.) The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin ChinWuntry : 
The ſtraits of Malacca and Sincapora. The promontories of Sia Thou, 
Romana, and Banſac. rb it t 
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Air.] In the north of this country the air is dry and healthf 
but the ſouthern provinces being very hot, and moiſt, eſpecially th 
vallies and lowlands near the ſea and the rivers, are not ſo healthf 
and yet here they build moſt of their towns, their houſes ſtanding u 
on high pillars to ſecure them ffom the floods, during which fea 
they have no communication with one another but by boats; and iu 
ſtorms of wind, thunder, and lightning, happen about the equinort 
on the ſhifting of the monſoons, as are ſeldom ſeen in this part of t 


but into the wet and dry ſeaſons, or into the eaſterly and weſterly mo 
ſoons, which term is ſometimes applied to thoſe periodical winds, al 
ſometimes to the wet and dry weather. There are ſea and land bret 
near the coaſt, which ſhift every twelve hours, as in the Hither Ind! 


when the ſtormy weather ceaſes. Van 
ame 
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na and ne.] The inhabitants of the ſouthern diviſion of this peninſula, 
e fea WM oually called Malays, from the country of Malacca, 


engal g / and Produce.) The animals and produce of Siam are the ſame 
1 the peninſula of the Hither India, only they abound much more 
dephants, and the country is longer flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, 
we, ¶ ir moſt fruitful lands are made fo by the earth that is waſhed down 
the mountains, and the mud and ſlime the flood leaves behind 


en it retires. 


il and Produce of Tonquin.) The ſoil of Tonquin has been gra- 
ally formed by the mud, which the river leaves behind, and makes 
earth exceeding fruitful as far as it extends. All the higher 
nds are dried and burnt up by the ſun, ſoon after the rains are 
n; and though ſome of their lands are naturally fruitful, yet they 
{ ſubject to drought, inſets, and other inconveniencies, that 
r are ſometimes deprived of their harveſt in the uplands ſeveral 
rs together, and ſuch years are generally ſucceeded with peſtilential 
mpers. | 

S the land which the inundation does not reach, they ſometimes 
heat, and water it like a garden, by little channels cut through 
felds, The coins of Siam and Malacca, and thoſe of China, are 
ent in Tonquin and Cochin China. 

Produce and Manufadures of Tonquin.) The country of Tonquin 
duces great quantities of ſilk, ſuch as pelongs, ſooſees, hawkins, 
niaſcoes, and gawſe; the pelongs and gawſe are ſometimes plain, 
| ſometimes lowered. They make alſo feveral other ſorts of ſilk, 
ttheſe are chiefly bought up by the Engliſh and Dutch. 

The lacquered ware is another great manufacture in this kingdom, 
lefteemed the beſt in the world next to that of China and japan; 
{ the difference between the one and the other is not ſo much in the 
nt and varniſh as in the wood, which is much better in Japan than 
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| 1 | 
Few > The lacquer houſes are looked upon to be very unwholeſome, from 
ho poiſonous quality, which is ſaid to be in the lacquer, making the 


men break out in great blotches and boils. From hence alſo are 
upht turpentine, muſk, rhubarb, and ſeveral other drugs. In this 
try alſo may be had lignum aloes. : 

Though Tonquin be full of filk, they ſeldom apply themſelves to 
b it till the ſhipping arrives. The people are kept ſo miſerably poor 


l. 
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healthful he great lords to whom the lands belong, and whoſe vaſſals they 
cially thi that they have not money to purchaſe materials; and therefore 
healthfuMW*132 merchants are forced to advance them money, and wait ſeveral 
anding u dnths till their * are wrought, 
vich ſeal Tde people of Tonquin and Cochin China, which lie under the fame 
; and ſu falle with thoſe of Siam, are of the like ſtature and complexion. 
equinoi er habits, however, are different. The Tonquineſe and the inhabi- 
part of H of Cochin China wear a long gown, which is bound about them 
1s with M a faſh; and the ſexes are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable by their garb. The 
ſterly mo ty uſually wear ſilk; but they never think themſelves finer than in 
winds, a9! broad cloth, either red or green; and have caps of the ſame 
and bree with their gowns, Inferior people and foldiers generally wear 


ther Indiff*-cloth, dyed of a dark colour, Poor people go bare-headed, ex- 
; ten the rainy ſeaſons, when they wear Riff broad-brimmed hats, 
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made of reeds, or palm-leayves. They fit croſs - legged, aft 
of the Stameſe, and other Afiatics + and e 1 
covered with fine matt, round the rooms where they entertain ? 
friends. | N 

Theſe people are excellent mechanics, and mighty fair dealer; 
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giving to tricking and cheating like the Chineſe. 


Traffic. ] The King engroſſes moſt part of the trade of the li 
dom to himſelf, and even deſcends to ſell goods by retail in ſhory 


his factors. He ſometimes alſo agrees with the Dutch to ſell the , and 
the ſkins and furs the country affords, at a certain price; and there i*!" 
his ſubjects are obliged to ſell them to him firſt, at his own price, wee p 


Trafic at Malacca.] The principal trade of the Engliſh, in WM © 


country, is driven at the port of Malacca, in the poſſeſſion of e 


Dutch. Hither the Engliſh ſend two or three country-ſhips peace 
from the coaſt of Coromandel and bay of Bengal, with callicoes, H dei * 
ſilks, opium, Oc. and make profitable returns in canes, rattans, H tra 
jamin, long- pepper, ſugar- candy, ſapan wood; and ſometime; ren! 
may be had at a reaſonable rate. But this is a trade prohibited by Wt that 


Dutch, and carried on by the connivance of the governor, council, 
fiſcal; and it is obſerved, that the magiſtrates and principal off 
in the Dutch ſettlements, being moſt. of them friends or relation 
thoſe who compole the ſtate, and ſent abroad to make their forty 
will deal almolt with any people to enrich their private families, 
withſtanding the prohibition of the company. | 

Several travellers relate, that eloves and nutmegs grow here; why 
as cloves are the produce of Amboyna and the Agee: iſlands of 
and nutmegs and mace of the Banda iſlands, which lie above a th 
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ſand miles eaſt of Malacca: but it may be true that foreigners uM Flac 
with theſe ſpices at Malacca, which they may purchaſe of the DI of! 
governors and officers, who make little ſcruple of cheating their Uy c0 
ſters. | fe dar 
Conſtitution in Tonquin and Cochin China.] The conſtitution of WW thicl 
government of Tonquin is very particular. The King enjoys only WT rout 
name, and the prime miniſter, or viceroy, has all the power, air. 
him all people make their court. The King is a kind of a priſoner locke 
ſtate, and brought out of his caſtle once a year to reccive the hom n and 
of his people; and the prime miniſter declares, he takes the adn] the 
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ſtration of the government upon himſelf, only to eaſe his prince of 
trouble, and that he may enjoy his pleaſure without 1nterruption 
reſtraint; and thus it has been for an hundred years and upwar 
the King's ſon has ſucceeded to the name, and the ſon of the mini 
to the power. The King of Tonquin was formerly King of Coe 
China, and all the eaſt fide of the Further Peninſula of India, and u 
to appoint a viceroy in each kingdom; but both of them uſurped 
ſovereign power, and ſet up for themſelves at the ſame time; only 
viceroy of Tonquin ſuffered his ſovereign to retain his title, and goral 
in his name, as was the caſe formerly in France. The people are ei 
cajoled with names; if there be but the name of a king or a par liam 
left, they ſeldom conſider the real alterations that have been made 
their conſtitution, The preſent French King is deſcended from au 
ſurper, and their parliaments are no more than tools of his power; 
had Cromwell aſſumed the name and title of a king, it is highly pr 
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+» his poſterity might have enjoyed this crown with as unlimited 
Lhority as the deſcendents of Hugh Capet do in France, 


Croernment of Malacca. ] As to Malacca, the ſouthern part of this 
zinſala, the Dutch are entirely maſters and ſovereigns of it, being 
led of the city of Malacca, the capital, and ſeveral other ſettle- 
"ts on the coaſt ; and here they uſually have a ſquadron of men of 
- which commands the coaſts of both the Hither and Further In- 
and the ſtraits of Malacca, through which none can paſs, with- 
| their leave, into the Chineſian ſea ; and they actually make the Por- 
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ice meſe pay toll for paſſing them, from whom they took the city of Ma- 
Fo : ted. | | 

BM Firces of Siam. ] The King's forces are as numerous as his fubjeas, 
ips i commands the ſervice of both in peace and war, The chief ſtrength 


coes, {| 
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heir armies is in their elephants, of which they maintain ſeveral hun- 
eds trained up to war. 


R-renues, ] His revenues ariſe from the lands of the crown, and a 


ited by Wt that is paid him in kind out of all the lands in his kingdom, and 
ouncil, nonopolies of almoſt every branch of trade; but he does not receive 
pal off noney above 600,000 l. per annum. His expences at the ſame time 
relation very ſmall, as his court and armies are maintained out of the lands 
ir fortuſ tte crown; and he has the ſervice of his ſubjects ſix months in the 
milies, er without wages. 


Perſons and Habits of the Siameſe.) They are of a good ſtature, ſel- 
n corpulent, of a tawny or olive complexion, not any of them black, 
n the Hither Peninſula, though they lie nearer the equator z from 
tence it is evident, that it is not the ſun alone which is the occaſion of 
black complexion, The faces of both men and women are ſome- 
at of the broadeſt, with high cheek- bones; and their foreheads ſud- 
ſly contract, and terminate in a point, as well as their chins. They 
ſe dark ſmall eyes, not very briſk ; their jaws hollow, large mouths, 
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tion of thick pale lips, and their teeth died black. Their noſes are ſhort, 
oys only WF round at the end, and their ears large, which they account a. 
wer, andW'ty. Long nails, growing an inch or two beyond their fingers ends, 
priſoner booked upon as ornaments. They have thick lank hair, which both 
the hom 1 and women cut ſo ſhort, that it reaches no lower than their ears, 
the adn the women make it ſtand up on their foreheads. The men pull 


prince of 
TruPtion 
d upwar 


their beards by the roots, inſtead of ſhaving them, - and do not 


5 o much as whiſkers ; and ſuffer no hair on their bodies below the 
I | 


the miniſhkhe habit of a man of quality is a piece of callicoe tied about his 
x of Cools, which reaches down to his knees. This is called the Pagne. He 
a, and uz alſo a muſlin ſhirt, without collar or wriſtbands. In winter they 
ay Ar x breadth of ſtuff, or painted linen, over their ſhoulders, like a 
le; Only e. | | | 

and gore he King wears a cap in the form of a ſugar-loaf, ending with a 
le are ea le or coronet of precious ſtones about it; and thoſe of his officers 
: parliame circles of gold, filver, or vermilion gilt, to diſtinguiſh their 
en made flity. 

from an 


de women alſo wrap a cloth or pagne about their middles, which 
gy down to the calf of their legs; and they have another cloth with 
they cover their breaſts, and throw the ends over their ſhoulders. 
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The reſt of their bodies they leave naked, having no ſhifts an, aich, be 
men have, nor any covering for their heads, but their hair, The e. 
mon people go almoſt naked. 1 85 


Homen.] Wives are purchaſed here; and every man keeps as 1 
as he pleaſes, The men are ſo far from jealouſy, that they will 
their wives and daughters to foreigners, The Dutch merchants cont 
for temporary wives in Tonquin, whom they make their factors tol 
up ſilk and other goods in their abſence, and employ the poor ma 
facturers when they work cheapeſt. Many of the Dutch raiſe eſtates 
the traffic of their female factors, who are obſerved to be very faith 
and are allowed ſuch profits, that they raiſe fortunes themſelves, ; 
become matches for the greateſt lords in the country, when their Dy 
huſbands have left off trading thither. 

The Mandarins, and officers of ſtate, in the court of Tonquin, 
generally eunuchs ; who keep, however, great numbers of young 
to play with; and will frequently recommend them to the Europe: 
who trade thither, in hopes of having children by them, 


Genius of the Siameſe.) The Siameſe have a ready and clear cone 
tion, and their repartees are quick and ſmart, They imitate any 
at ſight, and in one day become tolerable workmen, 


Artificers in Siam. ] In Siam there are no particular handicraft trad 
but every man underitands ſomething of all. They are polite and co 
teous, but timorous. They have but little curioſity or inclination 
alter their faſhions, and do not admire the curioſities of foreign count 
as we do, | 


Education.) Thoſe who have the education of the youth, teach th 
to expreſs all the modeſty and ſubmiſſion imaginable towards their 
Periors, | 


Diverſions and Cuſtoms,) Their rural ſports are fiſhing and hunt 
They act comedies by torch- light, from evening till morning; a 
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they conſtantly chew the arek-nut, and the betel-leaf, which 19; £*- 
kind of opiate. They celebrate the feſtival of the New Year, wig" 
with them begins the middle of our January, for ten or twelve days it Religi 
ceſſively; when there is a ceſſation of all manner of buſineſs, and Hung o 
ſpend their time in drinking and gaming. The firſt and fifteenth ol mor: 
very moon alſo are holidays; and their great men iolemniſe their bi blacl 
days annually, when they are complimented by their relations s, as 
friends. | 5 f 1j anc 
Curioſities.) The greateſt curioſities in this peninſula of India Wiſs thi 
their elephants, of which they have greater numbers than in any o und, 
part of the world. Many hundreds of them are trained up to va” 1 
Theſe animals do not come to their full growth till they are 100 ye! held 
old, and live ſeveral hundred years afterwards, and are certainly out | 
moſt ſagacious and tractable animals in nature. There is a white ſe/is; 
phant in Siam, that is almoſt àdored, there not being another of We fup: 
colour. They believe this elephant is animated by the ſoul of be el 
great prince; and for that reaſon the King never rides upon him; WS the 
ie is ſerved in plate, and treated as a monarch, Next to the white ft of 
lephant, the black are moſt in eſteem. | merit 
As the Siameſe have no clocks or watches but what are brought fd the 


Europe, they make ule of a hollow copper ball, with a little hole 1 
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ch, being put on the top of a tub of water, lets in the water by de- 
es, and finks when the hour is out, This ſerves them inſtead of an 
- glaſs; and as they have no clocks, they give notice of the hour 
 {riking with a hammer on a great brazen vaſe. 
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rely as we do perjury, _ 955 
Here too we meet with trials by fire and water ordeal, like thoſe of 
-$:x00 anceſtors, where ſufficient proof is wanting in a criminal pro- 
tion, 

haber kind of proof is ſwallowing pills, which the prieſt admini- 
«to both parties with terrible imprecations, and the party which 
ps them in his ſtomach without vomiting is adjudged innocent. 

An unjuſt intruder and poſſeſſor of lands is deemed as criminal in this 
try as a robber, and puniſhed as ſeverely. | 


funeral] The Siameſe burn their dead; but the Tonquineſe bury 
em in their own grounds, making a great feſtival for all the neigh- 
urhood on the occaſion, 


Larguage.] The Malayan and Siameſe prevail generally in this pen- 
fila, except in Tonquin, which adjoining to China, their tongue 
ms to be a diale& of the Cheneſe. 

The Malayan Pater-naſter: Bappa kita, jang adda de ſurga; namma 
w jadi berſalti; radjat-mu mendarang ; kanhatimu menjadi de humi 
erti de ſurga 5 roti kita derri ſa hari-hari membrican kita fa hari inila; 
ta ber-ampunla pada-kita dooſa kita, ſeperti kita ber-ampunakan ſiapa 
ſala kapada kita ; d'jang-an hentar kita kapada tjobahan, tetapdi le- 
bn kita dari jang d'jakat; karng mu pun'jh radjat, daan kawaſſahan, 
mn berhaſaran ſompey kakakal, Amin. 

The Pater-noſter of Siam: Poo orao gioſe ſouwen ; thiou pra hai pra 
ub hayn, con tang lat tovat pra ponn moang, pracob hay da bie raoa, 
lo neung kiag pra morgan hain din ſomoe ſouan; ha harrao toub van 
bat due kee prao vann nijy, coo prot bap rao ſemoe rao prot paatam kee 
; gaa hat prao top nat coang bap, hai pa kiaa anera otam poan. 
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e days Religion and Superſtition.) The people of Tonquin are Pagans, and, 
. 2 jong other animals, worſhip the elephant and horſe; and no people 
eenth 0 


e more ſuperſtitious. They are great pretenders to aſtrology, and 
black art, and obſervers of times and ſeaſons, lucky and unlucky 
is, as they give a name to every hour of the day, calling one the 
„ another the iger, the third a horſe; and the beaſt which denomi- 
tes the hour that any perſon happens to be born in, is always avoid- 


any oi under an apprehenſion that that beaſt will ſome time prove fatal to 
up to n. The meeting a woman alſo on their firſt going out in a morning, 
100 ye held ominous. They will return back on ſuch an occalion, and not 
rtainly i out for ſeveral hours. | 
wag keligion of Siam.] As to the religion of the country, they worſhip 
r 


t ſupreme God in every kingdom of the Further India, differing in 


1 of ee elle but in the form of the images of the ſubaltern deities, that 
_— the objects of their idolatry. Every Siameſe temple has its con- 
e 


nt of friars annexed to it; and they have a proportionable number of 
meries. Beſides the images in their temples, whereof thę elephant 
d the horſe are the chief, they worſhip every thing almoſt, animate 

E e's and 


Another curioſity we meet with here, is their puniſhing lying as ſe- 
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and inanimate, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, woods, mountains, rivers, 6 
and, in general, believe the doctrine of tranſmigration, That t 
ſouls enter into ſome animal when they die; and, after having unde 


gone ſeveral forms, arrive at length at the regions of bliſs, and enj 
an eternal reſt, 


Coins.) They have but one ſort of ſilver coin, called a Yeall, whi 
are all of the ſame faſhion, and have the ſame ſtamps ; but ſome : 
leſs than others. They are of the figure of a cylinder, or roll, bent bo 
ends together, and have a ſtamp on each fide, with odd characters, 
meaning of which our travellers give us no account of, Thoſe on 0 
ſide are included within a ring, and thoſe on the reverſe within a fi; 
of the thape of a heart. | ; 

The tycall ſhould weigh half a French crown, and is worth the 
three ſhillings and three half pence. They have no gold or copper m 
ney. Gold is reckoned among their merchantable commodities, and 
twelve times the value of ſilver. 

Thoſe ſhells called Cor7's ſerve to buy little matters. They are four 
chiefly on the Maldive iſlands to the ſouth of India, and are currg 
in all countries thereabout. They differ in their price, as they 


plenty or ſcarce; but the value of them at Siam is generally 800 
them for a penny. BE 


Revolutions and memorable events at Siam. 


HE Kings, in the peninſula beyond Ganges, are generally abſ 
lute, and their governments as ſubject to frequent revolutions 
that of the Turks. We knew little or nothing of this part of the wor 
till the Portugueſe diſcovered the way to India by the cape of G00 
Hope, about 250 years ago; and as we are not acquainted with the 
hiltories, or indeed whether they have any written accounts of form 
times, we mult be content with ſuch traditions as we find amongſ then 
The people of Siam relate, that one of their kings, who reigned abo 
the year 1547, was poiſoned by his queen on his return from the . 
to avoid his revenge for the violation of his bed during his abſence; at 
that the Queen ſoun after found means to ſet the crown upon. the he 
of her gallant; and that both of them were ſoon after depoſed, andp 
to death, by the brother of the deceaſed King, who afterwards aſcen 
ed the throne. * 
The late King's father was an uſurper, and not ſo much as related! 
the royal family; and having depoſed his ſovereign, afterwards {traugk 
him. The uſurper reigned thirty years, and then was ſucceeded by 
brother, and not his ſon, | 3 
Theſe kings are repreſented as very barbarous, They maintain the 
authority by rendering themſelves terrible to their ſubjects, never al 
tempting to gain their affections, and conſequently live in perpetual k 
and diſtruſt of all about them. | . | 
The King formerly uted to ſnew himſelf to his people four or fn 
times a- year; but of late he is rarely jeen twice a-year, and then it 
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e Empire of CHINA, aha of CHINA 
A CHINESIAN TARTARY, is the moſt eaſter- 
jj part of the eaſtern continent, 


Situation and Extent. 


9 . 

Ga te. Lon. 2000 | miles f in length, 
10. > Being 

= ON Lat. | Gb miles in 
55 


aries.) D Ounded by the Ruſſian Tartary, on the north ; b the 
B Pacific Ocean, which divides it from North America, 

he eaſt; by the Chineſian Sea, on the ſouth; and by Tonquin, 

he Tartarian countries of Thibet and Rullia, on the welt, | 


rand troif fons, Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
h of the great (Niuche, — Niuche. 
are the pro-4 Corea, — — Petcheo. 


Whnces of Laotonge, — Chinyam, 


lin the great Pekin,— — Pekin, E. Lon. 111. 
, and adjoin- N. Lat. 40. 
zw it, are the] Kanſi,— — Tayen. 
princes of Xenfi, — — Sigam, 
{ Xantum, Chinchis. 
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$ 
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hs Ls ot | 8 — . 
huneſian ſea are, 1 Chekiam, 


Nanking, E. Lon. 


118-30. N. Lat. 33, 
Nimpo. 


Chuſan. 


a Honan, Honan. 
_— provin- Huquam, Toan gfu. 
) Nankan. 


Canton, E. Lon, I12- 
30. N. Lat. 23-25. 
Quelin, 


Tchinteu, 
Queyang. 


Fokien, 
ſouthern provin- Canton, 
ue, 

Quamſi, — — 
Suchuen, 


veſtern provin- 


| 
—Y 
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ae, | Quecheu, — — Quecheu. 
Yunam, — — Yunam, 
_ Formoſa, — — Tambay, 
Clinefian iſlands } Ainan, — — Lincato, 
1 Macao, / — — Macao. 


Baſhee flands, — 


Main.] There are few mountains in China their higheſt hills 
IUhinelian Tartary, north of the great wall. 


Rivers, ] 
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n 1he ers of this empire are. x. * 
n de n Þ berween Ruſſian uf Yang 
l by the laſt treaty between _ and Chineſ 
obtained the liberty of hunting beyond 3 Fa Wechel 
R ch oc 


Chineſian Tartar 
y to be extended to 55 d ch ovcaly 
gy 9 wg _— the river Yamour, 115 MO 7 that is, 560 ferent! 
artary, and rpnning from welt 8 5 i br ll 
: into th 
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great bay of Kamſkalka 
gre | . 2. The river Ar ah 
wi og eee Tartary, runs from Fra 8 ka ny riſing fron 
—_—— n this is the weſtern boundary betwi * allsin 
. xt 3+ The Crocceus, called alfo 4 Chinel 
bee which riſing in Thibetian Tartary, r frames, 
_ _ _—_ gs great wall in the province of Xenſi hag 
Beg paſſing by Caifum, diſcharges itſelf way bg 4 
8 Oo r carries a yellow ſlime or mud alon 1 gulph( 
peg ained the name of Hoambo. 4. The ri 4 oY &, 1 
, ſo named from the colour of its . 
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vince of Yunam, and f 

formed ee e e, 10 — 2 1 then turns eaſt, and ha am the 
falls into the gulph of Nanki y of Nanking, and below that c e plant 
Kiam are vaſtly lar e and 3 er | two rivers | of 3 * er, is dr 
thomable in ſome plac p; the Chineſe relate they are ay be comm 

Quecheu 1 The river Lay, riſing in th ˖ mple 

ee „runs ſouth-eaſt to the city of Canto 8 e province * 
Chineſian ſea at the iſland of Macao n, and falls into d ey w 
Canals.] Beſides th : 5 8 amel 
nals 3 ct xg theſe rivers, there are innumerable navigahi Gold du 
er , x ne extent, ſome of them a thouſand miles i my le cn; of 1 
* P ” 5 ho carry veſſels of a very great burthen N 5 a 
peer - _ 2 hewn ſtone on the ſides, and when 3 Manufac 
dance 1 familie 5 h un by the ſtrength of men, There b | ik, cotton 
1 5 e go live all their lives upon the water; 46 ps Their w. 
land. e almoſt as many people upon the water as upon ti 7 [tulls, 
Seas and Bays, ] The { : | Ip 
1 4 1 eas of China H 15 locks and 
_ re ot the boundaries. The ee Nat, mentioned Their ps 
ng anking, and Canton, pal bays are thoſe perience 
We Fiat g . running through ſo many climates, the ai og 
China, which li e northern and ſouthern provinces. The ſouth EP 
its annual peri i m_ the tropic of Cancer; is exceſſive hot, and! wa 1 
The middle odical rains, as other countries under the ſame parall nt 
e of China enjoys 238 j | ame par Wouland ti 
The north is cold, and Rubies t ch ** climate, and a ſerene heay e cf the 
as other northern a n Canes of the weer ſa 

Soil „ ( k wh 
1 r 0 mo R this variety of climates they have all Gs 
countries: and bei 1 11 yy th, that are found either in hot or cl eof then 
improving it. There 2 with a fruitful ſoil, they ſpare no pain eccive 
thing on it: Their hill rce a {pot of ground but they raiſe fon pon thei 
and if they meet wi h 4 * cut into ſquares, which they bank abo red by 41 
Tir 4 ſpecially their EY the top, ſupply them with . 60 
unleſs plenty of water be turned e be us ſouth, Fe Le bags 1 0 
: en 
ed, extre 


! The >. 6 * : 7 . o 7 
tea · plant is peculiar to this country, of which they raiſe eno 
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n the whole world. It degenerates if it be tranſplanted into 
—— though it lie under the ſame parallel. The Green 


F-rently cured; one by a natural heat, and the other by culinary 
4 and the Bohea has ſome ingredient mixed with it that gives it 
at yellowiſh caſt. a 5 85 | 

The tropical fruits, which grow in the ſouth of China, have been ſo 
en deſcribed, that it is needleſs to enumerate them here; and thoſe 
uche more northern parts of the country are the ſame with thoſe un- 
br the ſame parallel in Europe. : = 

No country produces better raw ſilk, or in greater quantities; and 
Ina and Japan ware are in a manner peculiar to this and the adja- 
; tries, | 
— ſeems to be peculiar to this ſoil. It bears a fruit 
ble kernel has all the qualities of tallow, both in ſmell, colour, and 
miſteucy ; and they make their candles of it. Rhubarb they have 
am the north of China, or rather Tartary : where they alſo gather 


, is drank by people of figure inſtead of tea; but is too dear for 
de common people. To this they aſcribe the virtues of every other 
mple, | : 
They want no animals that we have, and have ſome we are ſtrangers 
„ particularly the odoriferous ſtag, which produces muſk. 

Gold duſt abounds here more than any where, which they get in the 
nds of rivulets, If there be any ſuch thing as gold mines, as tra- 
lers relate, they are never opened. 


Manufa@Qures and Traſfic.] Their chief manufactures are thoſe of 
k, cotton, china-ware, and cabinets, or lacquered ware, 

Their wrought filks are inexpreſſibly fine; their Atlas's, gold and ſil- 
7 ſtuffs, are not to be parallelled, any more than the China ware and 
Wbinets, But in hard-ware the Europeans excel them infinitely ; as to 
bels and watches, door or gun locks, they are mere bunglers. 

Their paper is not comparable to ours; but their ink is good, as we 
perience here, it being brought over in little oblong cakes. 


Navigation, ] The Chineſe had no traffic with diſtant nations until 
e Portugueſe diſcovered the way thither by the Cape of Good-Hope ; 
0uph it is ſaid they had the loadſtone and ſeamens compaſs long be- 
re us, Their junks (as their ſhips are called) are many of them a 
Wouland tuns burden, heavy ſailors, with ſquare heads and ſterns. 
me of them have two maſts, others three, but never any top-maſts ; 
I their fails are made of matting, which they let down upon the 
when they furl them. The hold of the ſhip is divided into many 


all l partitions, which are made fo tight, that if a leak happens in 
t or e chem, it goes no further, and the goods ſtowed in other parti- 
pain nenen 8 

iſe ſon ben their numerous canals they have veſſels almoſt as big as ſhips, 
K abo by a few hands with great dexterity. There are not leſs than 


with mand of theſe veſſels in the ſouthern provinces appropriated to 


z0t U 


Mn one end to the other, raiſed about eight feet high, painted and 
led, extremely neat and commodious, in which their mandarines 
"peat 2Mccrs travel together, and xo where ſpend their time more 

ES 5 aagrecably; 


ſe ene 


1 the Bohea are the lame plant, but gathered at different times, and 


e plant ginſeng; whoſe root, as well as leaves, infuſed in boiling wa- 


10 FE , - 3 _ ot "_—_ . 7 P 
ende of the government. Upon their decks they build little rooms 
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agreeably ; for here they viſit one another without ceremony, and d 
away their time as if they were all of one family, which freedom, * 
never taken by magiſtrates on ſhore. 9 hoes | 


Revenue 
rent) mi! 


There is ſcarce a city or village in the whole empire, * 3 
the ſouthern provinces, but enjoys the benefit of ſome navigable ” ature, - 
lake, canal, or arm of the ſea, inſomuch that almoſt as ; in beard 


man 
live upon the water as on the land, Where-ever there is a 4— 


ſhore, there is another of boats upon the water, and man 


reezers, 
ey uſed | 


born, live, and die upon the water, keeping hogs, poultry, doos. 2 
other domeſtic animals, on board. "Jo OOF, 2 10 1 
j 


| Beſides theſe veſſels, there are a prodigious number of floms of tin 


ber perpetually going upon the rivers and canals, which e hey are a: 


arry who 


villages of people upon them; theſe floats being ſome of them a mile "xg 
length, upon which they build little huts, and live in them until u . 


have diſpoſed of their timber, which they carry ſometimes a thouſy 
miles by water; and thus every part of this extenſive empire has; 
eaſy communication with the other, which is a vaſt advantage 
trade, as the Chineſe and Dutch, and other trading nations, ex 
rience. | | 

And Great Britain. might receive equal advantages, if there was 
communication between the three great rivers of Thames, Severn, ; 
Trent, which might be effected by cutting ſome few canals, not me 


{a wel- 


Habits. 
ell, that 

nd over t| 
th cotto! 
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than ten miles in length, in Glouceſterſhire, and ſome of the adac e P! 
counties, — [Since this was written, ſeveral ſuch communicati uthern 4 
have been made in England.] The wo 


ead, in t. 
nd over it 
it hobble 
ar feet | 


Style of the Emperor, &c.] The Emperor is ſtyled, Holy Son 
Heaven, Sole Governor of the earth, Great Father of his people, Aud 
very family upon their acceſſion aſſume a new name, by which the e 
pire is called as long as that houſe poſſeſſes the throne, 


Government, ] The government, it is ſaid, has been monarchicaly 
wards of four thouſand years, As for ſtates and republics, they ! 
never heard of theſe ſpecies of government until the States of Holl 
ſent an embaſſy thither ; and the Dutch ambaſſadors found the greal 
difficulty in the world to explain what ſort of government the Uni 
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Nebility.} Except the princes of the blood, and tributary king 
do not find there is any hereditary nobility among the Chineſe, or: 
diſtinction but what their places and offices, or their ſuperior wealtl 
learning, create. | - | 
The Emperors of the Chineſe race ſeldom appeared in public; 
the preſent Tartar family thew themſelves to the people four times 
very month, | 


Forces.] The forces of the empire are ſaid to amount to five 1 
lions, which are a kind of militia, only called out when the exigen 
of the ſtate require it. The Jeſuits have computed that there a 
China 155 capital cities, 1312 of the ſecond rank, 2357 fortified to 
ten millions of families, and fifty millions of people. 93 

They have no naval force, though they have a ſea - coaſt of ſer 
thouſand miles; and their {xill in navigation is trifling, if compare 

that of the Europeans; - | 


Learning 
B. Thei 
$2 word, 
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7venuer.] The revenues of the empire amount to upwards of 
renty millions Sterling per annum. . 8 f 


Perſons of the Chineſe.) The Chineſe are generally of 'a moderate 


ture, broad faces, black hair, ſmall black eyes, ſhort nofes, and 


ann beards, pulling up great part of their beards by the root with 
_ They were very fond of- the hair of their heads, which 
er uſed to wear tied up in a great bundle on their crowns, till their 


Tartar princes compelled them to cut off their hair, and leave only a 


le lock on their crown, as the Mahometans in all countries do. 
Their complexions incline to tawny near the tropic, but in the north 


hey are as fair as other people under the ſame parallel. The women 


e remarkable for their little feet, being eſteemed their greateſt 
wauty, In order to keep them little, from their infancy they are 
nd up ſo hard that they cannot 2 to the common ſize; the foot 
{2 well grown woman is not much bigger than a child's of four years 
Habit] The men wear a cap on their heads, of the faſhion of a 
all, that does not cover their ears; they wear alſo a veſt and ſaſh, 
ad over the veſt a looſe coat or gown, and a kind of filk boots quilted 
th cotton. When they are at home among their friends, they throw 
F every thing but a pair of drawers, and appear as naked as the 
mmon people do about the ſtreets ; but this muſt be underſtood of the 
uthern provinces, with which the Europeans chiefiy trade. 

The women dreſs with their hair down, having nothing on their 
ad, in the ſouth; they wear a ſilk velt, either red, blue, or green, 
xd over it a looſe gown, with wide ſleeves, and embroidered fllk { oes; 


thobble intolerably when they walk, having been crippled to make 
deir feet little. | | 


beniu and Temper.) They are of a-moſt infinuating addreſs, and 
ll not decline the moſt hazardous enterpriſes, ' where there is a pro- 
ect of gain; like the Dutch, trade and commerce, or rather cheat- 
zand over-reaching, ſeems to be the natural bent and genius of this 
ple; gain is their god; they prefer it to every thing. A ſtranger is 
great danger of being cheated, if he trults to his own judgement ; 
(dif he employs a Chineſe broker, it is well if he docs not join with 
& mercaant to impoſe on the ſtranger. | 

Ide men of figure are perpetually engaged in purſuit of places and 

lrments, which they procure by bribes, or preſents, as they are 
led. Their laws oblige them to certain rules of civility in their 
nd actions; they are naturally a fawning, cringing generation, 
greateſt hypocrites on the face of the earth. 13 


zerning.] As to their learning, they ſtudy no language but their 
L Their characters are a ſort of ſhort hand; every character ſigni- 
ba word, or a ſentence; they have not to this day the uſe of letters; 
= ae upwards of twenty thouſand of theſe characters: their 
learned men are ſcarce maſters of all of them; thoſe in com- 
ule do not exceed three thouſand, which are underſtood in every 
df the empire. They write from the top to the bottom of the 


gen.] The Chineſe worſhip one ſupreme God, and ſeveral in- 
It (etties, who appear to have been men eminent in their ſeveral a- 
particularly the inventors of arts and ſciences. T hey worſhip 


things 
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things inanirtiate; inountains, woods, and fivers, but never fie 


to vice, as other Heathens do. 1. = 
There are three ſects in China at this day; firſt, the followers «rt: 
Laokun, who lived, , as they ſay, above "five hundred y — . 3 
Chriſt. He taught that God was corporeal, and had many fubo4lll ina 
nate deities under his government. His diſciples ſtudy magic, and i 1 0 
tend to make that drink which will give men immortality. | — 


The ſecond is the ſect of the learned, who are the diſciples of tl in C 
ſo much celebrated Confucius, who left many admirable precens WM... 
morality, and inſtructed the people in philoſophy. He ſpeaks of Gt 
as a moſt pure and perfect principle, the fountain and efſence of: 
beings; and though we are told he prohibited idolatry, he has temp 
and images erected to him, and is worthipped with the profoundeſt: 
oration, as appears from the Pope's decree againſt the Jeſuits for 
lowing their converts in this idolatrous worſhip, 

There is a third ſect much more numerous than either of the forme 
who worſhip the idol Fo, whom they ſtyle the only God of the uur 
'This idol was imported from India about thirty years after the death 


thers, « 
There 
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our Saviour. His prieſts, the Bonzes, teach ſeveral moral precepts, if undert 
that there is a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after this fs: | y l 
eſe c 


alſo inculcate into their followers, that it is not lawful to kill any lin 


creature ; or to drink wine; and do not forget to inſtruct them M 
much it is their duty and intereſt to entertain and nouriſh their pri in the 
and to build them temples and monaſteries, and perform the pen . 
they enjoin ; if they neglect theſe things, they threaten them with Wo in th 
greateſt torments after death, or that their ſouls ſhall animate ſome ou, 
min or beaſt of burden, | 0 ' which 
They have an image of immortality, which they worſhip in the o# vcighs 
of a monſtrous fat man, ſitting croſs-legged, with a huge promin they ha) 
belly. There is another called The idol of Pleaſure, about twenty "dil: of 
high; and between theſe, in their temples, is another large im lt. 
thirty feet high, gilded over, with a crown upon his head, and ric 101. 
dreſſed; this they call The great King Kang, to whom they pay ade ar 
tion. phts, hi 


The Emperor, being a Tartar, follows the idolatry of that nati 
which does not differ much from that of the Chineſe, except it be 
they worſhip a living man, whom they ſtyle The Great Lama. 

They give him the name of Eternal Father, and all the eaſtern 
tars have the greateſt veneration for him. He is ſhewn in a dark pl 
in his palace, illuminated with lamps. 

That he may be thought immortal, his prieſts chuſe out one of 


His con: 
of filk it 


number as like him as poſſible, who ſucceeds him when he dies, and e of the 
of his votaries doubt his living for ever. | be do ſuch 

This country abounds with idol temples, which ſtand without le tarone ; 
city gates, or in ſolitary places, where travellers are accommodlitanily 
by the religious with lodging and proviſions. By every temple gene 0 India, 
ly lands a tower, built in memory of ſome ſaint or hero. Thele WW" bitor 
ce: re filled with images, and lamps that burn night and day. N but 

The Chriſtian religion made great progreſs in China about an JP fears ol 
dr years ago. The Jeſuits relate they had two hundred chu hut 
and chapels there, but falling out with the miſſionaries of othe ſrl prin 
de, and endeavouring to ruin each other, they were all in gener" and it « 


nithed the kingdom; to which nothing contributed more than | 
b pre 
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aching up the Pope's ſupremacy,” affirming that he was ſuperior to 
| temporal poets which is a doctrine the princes of that part of the 
do not reliſh. | | ; 

* indeed it was an odd ſort of Chriſtianity that was profeſſed 
China when it flouriſhed moſt. The Jeſuits ſuffered their proſelytes 
ntinue worſhipping Confucius, and their parents and anceſtors, at 
e fame time they worſhipped the Popith faints and — — The great 
nin China do not only worſhip the images of their fathers, grand- 
thers, Oc. but build temples to their honour, ' 15 : 
There were Chriſtians m India and China, before ever the Roman 
urch ſent miſſionaries thither. In India they are called Chriſtians of St 
Io, who was the apoſtle of that part of the world; and there is a 
uition that St Thomas was martyred upon a hill near Fort St George, 
led at this day St Thomas's mount. | | 


fuerſition,] The Chineſe are great obſervers of times, and rely 
ich on the predictions of their 3 and fortune-tellers, They 
em moſt of their actions by the directions of ſuch people, and wit 
; undertake a journey, or any buſineſs of moment, without conſult- 
- when will be the moſt lucky day or hour to enter upon it. 

Theſe cunning men pretend to calculate nativities ; being informed 
n any man was born, they will tell him what fortune he is to ex- 
tin the world. 1 


wine, ] Their coin conſiſts of pieces of baſe metal like braſs, with 
de in the middle, and having ſtrung them, they count by ftrings ; 
houfand of theſe pieces are not the value of a crown. Their filver, 
which they uſed to buy goods, was cut into little irregular pieces, 
| weighed in ſcales, which every man carries about him ; but of 
they have no ſmall ſilver coin. The Europeans purchaſe the mer- 
ndiſe of China with bullion, or foreign coin, which is alſo taken by 
dt. | 
ab.] The Chineſe pound contains ſixteen ounces, and each 


15 divided into ten parts: Theſe are divided into ten penny- 
pits, which are again ſubdivided into ten grains. 


Revolutions and memorable events, 


fie country is ſaid to be called China, from the great quantity 
of ſilk it produces, the word chin ſignifying /#/4, in the language 
me of the neighbouring countries. Certain it is, that the natives 
io ſuch name, but the empire goes by the name of the ſamily up- 
etarone; as in India, that country is called Magulſtan, from the 
family now upon the throne, though the Europeans give it the 
ot India, or rather have revived the ancient name. | 
heir bitorians pretend, that the Chineſe empire is of 40,000 years 
"2; but it is certain they have no hiſtories or records above 
Pears old: And they aſcribe the invention of all arts and ſcien- 
den huſbandry, architecture, and cloathing, to the invention 
ml princes who have reigned within three or four thouſand 


ad it cannot be ſuppoſed, if the world had been 40, ooo years 


eld, 
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old, but plonghing, planting, building, and 'cloathing, would ! 
been 2 — before the laſt 4000 years .. rn 
The Chineſe have been governed the laſt hundred Jeans by Tan 
princes. There being two factions in China, which | engaged 
whole empire in a civil war, the weakeſt called in the King of Niud 
a little Tartarian kingdom, to their aſſiſtance. This Prince ha 
ſooner enabled his allies to cruth their enemies, chan he took an ; 
ſion to pick a quarrel with the party that called him in, and mad 
entire conqueſt of the country, where he ſo well eſtabliſhed hind 
that his poſterity ſtill remain upon the throne of China. 
As he was very ſenſible his Tartars were much inferior to the C 
neſe in number, he obliged the Chineſe to cut off their hair, and cha 
their habits to a Tartar faſhion, that it might, not be diſcovered] 
inconſiderable a people they were, in compariſon of the Chineſe, | 
the Chineſe ſoldiers, eſpecially thoſe who liſted among his troop, 
obliged to put on the Tartar habit, that they might bblbolahy 
as Tartars, and overawe their new ſubjects; and had it not hers 
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this politic 5 the Chineſe would ſoon have been ſenſi but t. 
their ſuperiority, and put an end to the Tartar ufurpation, But be En 
contributed ſtill more to the eſtabliſhment of the Tartars, was the oblong 
ploying the Chineſe both in their civil and military affairs, They ed by 
vanced the moſt popular of the grandees to be viceroys and gt wifti 
nors of provinces, and ſo made them acceſſory to the ſubduing — 
own country. They remitted to the people one third of their ther dec 
governed them by their own laws, and, like our Henry VII, del Fa 
the commons from that tyranny the great men uſed to exereiſe t nenn 
them; and except in the matter of their hair and habits; the Tes (1 
ſeem rather to have ſubmitted to the laws of the Chineſe, than to his pf 
impoſed any upon them; and Tartary may now be ſaid rather 3 
ſubject to China, than China to Tartary, For in China is the a1 7% 5 
the empire; there are the ſupreme courts of juſtice; thither ud "ip 
wealth of the united kingdom is carried; there are all honours ap eſo ton 
grees conferred ; and conſequently: thither all men will reſort. Wi tower e 
has gained a vaſt addition of ſtrength by Tartary, and has nr: the ei 


enemy to fear. Their indigent northern neighbours are und: 
fame ſovereign, who keeps them in that ſubjection, that they a 
longer in a condition to diſturb China, The petty Tartar kin 
they are called, are no more than his viceroys, or governors 0 
vinces; and the Emperor has forts and garriſons through their 
country, TS 8 
The empire of China is hereditary, unleſs the reigning En 
makes any alteration in the ſucceſſion; which he cannot do with 
concurrence of his great council, which conſiſts of the princes 
blood, and great officers of ſtate. {ang . 
Every viceroy and governor, it is ſaid, is obliged to tran! 
court an account of his adminiſtration annually; and if he end 
to palliate any miſcarriages, is ſeverely puniſhed: but ſtill it 18 
ved, that there is more bribery and corruption in the nan i 
and magiſtracy in China, than in any other part of the wor but fre 
that can bribe higheſt, is morally ſure to gain his point; there people tc 
eulation of bribery from the higheſt to the loweſt, t dltance 
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PEKIN City deſcribed. 
HE cities and towns of China are all built in one form, as near as 


ö one another in the middle of the town, divide it into four quarters; 
\from the center the four principal gates * be ſeen at once. The 
des ſtand due caſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, Pe 
jexjoined in one, as London and Weſtminſter are with us: one is called 
Tatar, and the other the Chineſe city; the latter of which is much 
noſt populous. They are both together ſix leagues in circumference. 
here are not leſs than two millions of inhabitants in the city of Pekin. 
he walls of this city are g cubits high: they are defended by 
re towers, about a bow-ſhot diſtance from one another 
rery gate of the town has a fortreſs or redoubt built before it, of e- 
height with the gate: the arches or gateways are built with mar- 
but the reſt of the walls with brick. 
ie Emperor's palace ſtands in the middle of the Tartar city ; and is 
oblong ſquare, about two miles in length, and one in breadth, de- 
ed by a good wall. | 


riftie,} Without the gates of every town there are uſually two 
milcent towers erected, and near each tower is a temple of idols, and 
ther dedicated to the genius or guardian angel of the place. There 
i almoſt every city, = Ls gia built to the honour of ſome 
It men who have been benefactors to their country; and colleges or 
les founded in memory of their great philoſopher Confucius, 


han to e his precepts are taught. | 

rather lere are two towers without the gates of Nanking. One of them, 
the f d The Porcelain tower, of an octangular figure, contains nine ſto- 
her ad is two hundred feet high. 


tele towers are all built alike, in the form of a cone or ſagar-loaf. 
tower of Nanking is faced with china or porcelain on the outſide. 
e the eighth ſtory there is a cupola, which riſes 30 feet higher 
the tower; and on the top is a very large golden ball. This tower 
hood above three hundred years, and appears wondrous beautiful. 
* looks upon it as the beſt contrived and nobleſt ſtructure in 
all, 

de great wall which ſeparates China from Tartary, begins in the 
ce of Xenſi, which lies on the north-weſt of China, in about 
egrees of north latitude, and is carried on over mountains and 
and terminates at the Kang ſea, between the provinces of Pe- 
id Leaotum, The whole courſe of it, with all the windings, 
mte tells us, is about 1500 miles. 

almoſt all built with brick, and ſuch well-tempered mortar, that 
nor ſtood above 1800 years, berng built by the Emperor Chiho- 
N to prevent the incurſions of the Tartars, and is very little de- 
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; there 


b but five fathoms, or about 30 feet high, and broad enough for 
Kople to ride a- breaſt; it is fortified al along by ſquare towers, 
 ikance of a mile from each other. | 
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the ground will permit; that is ſquare, Two great ſtreets, which 


ekin, the capital, is two 


Ff Cuſtomrt. I 


Cuſtomt.] If mutual conſent conſtitutes a marriage, there 
ſuch thing in China; the parties never ſee each other till the Be 0 
is concluded by the parents, and that is uſually when they are ; 
children; nor is the woman's conſent ever demanded afterwards Th 
girls may well be reckoned part of their father's treaſure, "ok ' 

odreſt man mult purchaſe his wife, and no fortune is given with he 
Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcandal it ſeems is to brin femal 
into the world: and if a woman happens to have three or four i 
ſucceſſively, without a boy, ſhe will expaſe or ſtrangle them with 
own hands; and, whenever the parents happen to be poor or unfor 
nate, they look upon it, we are told, to be an act of compaſſion to 4 
prive them of a miſerable being, which they are not likely to fuppo 
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with comfort. This is the reaſon ſo many children are daily expoſ4 WM * 
the ſtreets and highways, whoſe parents poſſibly have ſo much tende 

nefs remaining, that notwithſtanding a prevailing cuſtom, they eau Chir 
ſee them die, much leſs butcher them with their own hands. Mountai, 
Funerals.) People of condition cauſe their tombs to be built, the mo 
their coffins provided, in their lifetime; and there are few families Seas, ] 1 
any note, but have their particular burying-places, whither they aſian ſea 
brought, though they die at ever ſo great a diſtance from home, Jake] * 
| No perſons are ever buried within the walls of the city; nor i . 
1 dead corpſe ever ſuffered to be brought into a town, if the perſon d Auer 5 
| in' the country. 1 1 5 „ la, run 
Mountains, and ſolitary places far from towns, are generally chi 2: 2 
by the great men to build their ſepulchres in; and ſome of them rife 

faid to be little inferior to palaces. If the ſepulchre is ereded u Aa, 
plain, they raiſe a vaſt heap of earth over it, which they carry al he Genef 
to the height of a mountain. „ ls into ch. 
0 Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a table, whereon are written s Pa! 
a names of his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, before N 
. they frequently burn incenſe, and proſtrate themſelves; and tell int 
N the father of a family dies, the great-grandfather is taken away, li.] T. 
: the deceaſed added, to make up the number, | 0g covert 
7 | | Ces lie in 
5 Im and ve 
th N ; t thoſe 
| | 3 | | eat herds 
fi | TS a meet wi 
i TA R T A R T A 8 1 K 11 * ace to rea; 
Z | 1 ere they 1 

. . 92, 

j | Situation and Extent. e 
| | | oy , er, elks, | 

| So 3 | inter f. 

Between ] and Ls. Lon, | | 3000 miles in length, 3 

: 1335 | Being 4 | 1 fans ad their t 

Between 2 N. Lat. | 2000 miles in breadth, * a 

. 2 0 . Ed . Ry n 7 

Baundaries.] "ROunded by the Frozen ocean, on the north; bye /c; 

DD pacific ocean, on the eaſt; by China, India, Pe ae {et 

and the Caſpian ſea, on the ſouth ; and by European Rullia, on Nonards 

1 . count 


weſt, 


e d an ten a rt 


E 
ART ART ASIATIC 


i SubJivifions. Chief 7. aun 
V1/10NS. RT 0 
rand D. 1 10 Kamzatſka Tartars, 1e 
North-ealt diviſion, Jakutſkoi Tartars, 0 "I 
| Brarſki, Dame. 
\th-caſt diviſion, Thibet and daf 0 Poion. 
N Tartars, Kudak. 


5 Samoieda, — Man afia. 
orth-welt diviſion, } Oftiack, —— 1 1 Koreſkoi. 


Circaiban and Aſtra- ! Terki. 


aath-weſt diviſion, can Tartary, Aftracan. 

Siberia, — (Tobolſki. 

fiddle diviſion, Kalmuc and Uſbee Bochara. 
| Tartary. Samarcand, 


Chineſian Tartary has been already deſcribed with China. 


Wurtains,] The chief mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus i in Circaſſa, 
{the mountains of Stolp in the north. 


$::,] Their ſeas are, the Frozen ocean, che Pack ocean, and the 
apian ſea, 


Laden.] The lakes are, 1. Thoſe of Baikal; 2. Kiſan; and, 3. Kologal. 


Rivers, ] The rivers are, 1. The Wolga, which, riſing in European 
la, runs ſouth - eaſt a courſe of two thouſand miles, through Aſtra- 
n. 2. The Obey, into which the Tobol and Irtis diſcharge their 
ters, riſes in the ſouth of Tartary, runs north, and dividing Europe 
m Aſia, falls into the Frozen ocean, oppoſite to Nova Zembla. 3. 
he Geneſa, or Jenika, which riſes in Kalmuc Tartary, runs north, and 
Ikinto the Frozen otean, 4. The Lena, which lies further. eaſt, and, 
ning parallel to the Geneſa, falls into the ſame ocean. 5. The river 
nun, which divides the Ruſſian and Chineſian ne and diſchar- 
6 itelf into the river Yamour, 


Air,] The air in the north of Tartary i is exceſſive cold, the earth 

ng covered with ſnow nine months in the year. The ſouthern pro- 

© le in a temperate climate, and would produce all manner of 
Im and vegetables almoſt, if there were hands to cultivate the ſoil; 
t tivſe that inhabit it, lead a rambling vagrant life, driving. 

kat herds of cattle before them to ſuch parts of the country where they 

n meet with the beſt paſture, and ſeldom remain lon _—_ in a. 
ace to reap a crop of corn, if they ſhould plough and ſow lands 
ere ey pitch their camps. 


bal, Produce, and Auimalt.] The northern provinces produce no 
m. and very few vegetables of any kind. Their animals are rein- 
er, elks, bears, foxes, ermins, martins, and ſables, which they hunt 
Fitter for their furs and skins; as they do the morſes, or ſea-horſes, 
lions, in Nova Zembla, on the helds of ice; and in ſummer they 
ad their time in fiſhing. 


Minerals, There have been ſeveral rich mines of iron, copper, and 
"diſcovered in the north, and their iron-works are very conſiderable. 


unſaures ] The Swediſh priſoners, who were baniſhed to Sibe 

we let up all manner of manufactures almoſt, and done a great. 

wards polithing the ignorant natives. 

country about Aſtracan is exceedingly improved by ſome French 
3 refugees, 
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refugees, and other mechanics and huſbandmen, whom the court of, 
fa ſent thither. They have planted vineyards, and make ſeveral forts 


of wine, and are about planting mulberry-trees, in order to ſet up | 


filk-manufaQure in the country about Aſtracan. 
Perſons of the Tartars,) The Tartars, as to ſtature, are 


thick and ſhort, having flat ſquare faces, little eyes ſet deep ** 


heads, little round ſhort noſes, and an olive complexion, Their bea 
are ſcarce viſible, as they continually thin them by pulling the hairs n 
by the roots. I: 

They eat all manner of fleſh but hogs-fleſh, and delight moſt ;; 
horſe-fleſh, Their drink is water or mares milk, and ſometimes ſpirits 
They are excceding hoſpitable, and take a pleaſure in entertaining ſir 
gers. 


Sileria.] Moſt of the Tartars of Aſia inhabit the country now cl 


ed Siberia, and are ſubject to Ruſſia, The vaſt country of Siberia, th 


ancient Scythia, extends from the river Tobol to the Pacific ocean, i 


which are a multitude of hords, or tribes, that have ſubmitted to th 


Ruſſian empire, particularly the Calmucks, who are as numerous x 
any of them. There are ſcarce any independent Tartar nations at p 
ſent. Thoſe of Thibet, and ſome of the Mongul Tartars, on the ſout 
eaſt, are the only people almoſt that acknowledge no ſuperior, 


Uſbec Tartary.) The Uſbec Tartars, who were the richeſt and my 
powerful of all the Tartar nations, were ſubdued by Kouli Kan, a 
made tributary to Perſia, This country is ſituate in a very happy d 
mate, and fruitful foil; and carries on a very brisk trade between the eil 
ern and weſtern countries of Aſia, This was the country of the vi 
ous Tamerlane, who ſubdued moſt of the kingdoms of Aſia; and fon 
of his deſcendents were ſovereigns of this country very lately, Sam 
cand was the capital city in the reign of Tamerlane, but at preſent Bc 
chara is the capital, which had a flouriſhing trade till it was plundere 
by Kouli Kan, ; 


Circaſſia.] The Tartars of Circaſſia, which lie upon the coalts 


the Black ſea, frequently put themſelves under the protection of Ru 
as the Calmucks do; but it is a very precarious dominion the Rul 
have over a people that are perpetually rambling from place to pla 
and own themſelves ſubjects to any power that lies next them, as lot 
as it is for their convenience only. 

The women of this country are eſteemed great beauties, and are 


markable for their wit and addreſs. The ſeraglios of the Grand 8 
nior, the Sultans, and great officers, are generally furniſhed with the 
women; who are purchaſed when young, by merchants, and taught ſu 


accompliſhments as render them more engaging, and inhance their val 


Religion.] The religion of moſt of the Tartars is Paganifm ; they wt 
ſhip the planets, and a variety of images, in the north part of the count 
Thoſe that lie near the Mahometan countries are uſually Mahometal 
and there are a great many Chriſtians in Circaſſia, and the adjace 


countries, The Pagans have no temples, but worſhip in groves, 2 
on the tops of mountains; and though they have many monſtrous | 
ges, they acknowledge one ſupreme being, the creator of heaven 
earth, The Ruffian miſſionaries of Tobolski boaſt they have convert 
many thouſands of them, and made them good members of the Gra 


church. | 
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-ftics.] Among the curiofities of this country, we may reckon 
— 2 * have * been diſcovered about Tobeiſdi, in which were 
fund images of gold and ſilver, rings, and uncommon coins; from 
thence it is conjectured, that this country was anciently poſſeſſed by 
a people that made a greater figure than theſe Tartars do at preſent. 

(uin. ] As to their coins, the Ruſſians being ſovereigns of much the 

eſt part of Tartary, to which they have given the name of Siberia, 

the Ruſſian coins are current there; but many of their tribes ſcarce 

Low what money means, but truck and barter their ſkins and furs, 

ud other produce of their country, with their ſouthern neighbours, for 
aths and other neceſſaries. | | . 


The Indian and Oriental ISLANDS are, 
HE Ladrone iſlands, 2, The Japan iſlands. 3. The Philippine 
iſlands, 4. The Moluccas and Amboyna, 5, The Banda i- 
nds, 6. The iſlands of Celebes, Gilolo, Ceram, &c. which ſurro nd 
te Moluccas and Banda iſlands, 7. The Sunda iſlands of Borneo, Sus 
atra, and Java, and thoſe that lie to the eaſtward of Jaya, Bally, 


mboe, Timor, Cc. 8. The Nicobar. 9. The Andaman iſlands. 
. The Maldiva iſlands, And, 11. The iſland of Ceylon. 


* Uk 
IN, it 
LO tt 
Jus 2 


tp 
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d mol | 
, a Dwifiens, Subdivifions, Chief Towns, 
py di ' Ladrone iſlands, ſituate in Guam. { Guam, E. Lon. 
he ei de Pacific ocean, E. Lon. | Tinian, — 14% Me Lat 


vide 140 deg, and between 124 Maban, —— $$ 34. 
1d fort and 24 deg. N. Lat. com- — — j 
Same prebending the iſlands of S ©.  } | 


ent Be Japan proper, or] ¶ Jeddo, E. Lon, 
1 


Japan iſlands, ſituate in the Niphoa, | | 24%» N. Lat, 
Chineſian ſea, between 130 | | 8 285 

a 19g. k. Lon, an . V 

tween 30 and 40 N. Lat. : 
cmprehending f — 1 =. 


Diſma, — ] | Nangaſaque. _ 
{ Luconia, or Ma- Manila, E. Lon. 
| nila, | 118. N. Lat. 
14-20. 


The Philippine iflands, fitu- | Mindora,* 
= the Chineſian ſea, be- Fuban, —. — 
een 114 and 131 dep. E. 
Lan, and ac. 5 9 101 Panay, — 5 
4,22 comprehending the 
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Mindanao, Lat. 7. 
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Diviſions, f Subdiuiſiont. Chir 3 

| 4. The Moluccas, or Clove ( . f * 5% Towns, 
| : c fituate ſouth of the 2 „ 
| ilippines, in 125 degrees | Machiam, — Fort Orane 
| E. Lon. and between 1 de- Motyr,, — } 0 oft. Orange, 


g. And 
in the 


„ | n. 
ee ſouth, and 2 degrees Ternate, — | Lo 


| | Vidtoria 
Lit. comprehending the | Tydor, —— 1] * Jo jr 
iſlands of | U | F I of N 
5. Banda, or Nutmeg iſlands, ( 

ſituate ſouth of eBay be- | Lantor, ay, [tne E. La Fe 
tween I27 and 128 deg grees , Rokngings” = dd 128 7: 100 tuate 
1 and 3 4 _ Pooloway, wn ks and b 
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deg, 


©] Celebes, 7 Ma- | Macaſſar. 
6. The iſſands ſurrounding the” ” | pada 1 n 


Moluccas and Banda; which I Gilolo, — [I Gilolo. 1, Ceylc 
| lie in the Indian ocean, un- I Ceram, - ——F ? Ambay. land, 
| der or near the equator, are, | Flores, * — frre the H 
: | 3 Timor, Bo 
; an | 


Miſacomby, — | 
i Bonton, — 1 ö 
LBouro, Go. 


. Borneo, ſituate] [ Borneo, E. Li 
between 10) f 111. 

and 117 deg. 4-30. 
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Lat, 
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between 7 deg, | | Lon. 1%½ ada, 
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gen. 


Their f 


deg. E. . 30. Jl 24 mil 

7. Sunda iſlands, ſituate in the 3. 18 Dent mi 

Indian ocean, between 93 Ol. de « x | the Pl 

and 120 degrees E. Lon. D 4 * e550 | po * . 
and between 3 degrees I 8. Lat. 9 ; ee . 
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Japan," 
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Diviſions, + Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 
;. Andaman iſlands, ſituate | | 

in the bay of Benga's way wi Andaman pro- 

Ion. 93 deg. and pet Wee per, Lon. 93. N. 

J 
| 


and 15 deg. N. Lat. | 
omprehending the iſlands | voy Iſland, &c 


. | 
icobar iſlands, ſouth of) + 7 35 
3 iſlands, ſi-Nicobar proper, Nicobar, E. Lon. 
93. N. Lat. 7. 


tuate in 93 degrees E. Lon. | 
Canicubar. 


and between 6 and 10 de- 
orees N, Lat. comprehend- | 
ing the lands of —— } 11 


Canicubar, &c. 


between the equator and 7 { Canduſal, &c 
deg. N. Lat. | 8 „55 
|, Ceylon, or the Cinnamon] Ceylon proper, Candy, E. Lon. 
land, ſituate ſouth-eaſt of | | 79. N. Lat. 8, 
the Hither India, between : 3 Columbo, E. Lon. 
+3 and 82 degrees E. Lon. | 178. N. Lag. 7. 
and between 6 and 10 N. | Ramanakotel, ) | Ramanakoiel, 
Lat. — — | 3 


d. Maldiva iſlands, ſituate . »; 
ſouth of the Hither India, | Caridow, — | Caridow- 
\ 


Ladrones.] The Ladrones, or Marian iſlands, are about 12 in num- 
r. Guam, the largeſt, is 30 miles long, and 12 broad. Here. the 
paniards have a fort, and a ſmall garriſon of 30 or 40 men. , Moſt 
ps touch here in their voyages from Mexico to the Eaſt Indies, 
hey were diſcovered by Magellan, in his voyage to the ſpice · iſlands 
India, by the welt, in the year 1521. They are remarkable for 
roducing a fruit as big as a foot-ball, which yields a ſoft pulp like 
e crumb of a white loaf, and is therefore called Bread: fruit by ſea- 
en, | | | 1 
Their ſwift-ſailing floops is another peculiarity, with which they 
ll 24 miles in an hour. One of them that was diſpatched to Manila 
| the Philippine iſlands, performed the voyage in four days, being 
20 miles. It was at the little iſland of Tinian, which is ſituate 
rth of Guam, that Lord Anſon firſt touched, after his paſſing the 
inc ocean, in his voyage round the world; where he found great 
iments, the iſland (though uninhabited) abounding in cattle, fruits, 
” Re : 


Japon.) The Japan iſlands are ſituate about 150 miles eaſt of China, 
«molt deſirable climate, and are bleſſed with a fruitful ſoil, which 
duces the ſame ſort of grain and fruits as China does. They are 
t remarkable for the plenty of gold duſt that is to be met with here, 
aa their Japan cabinets, or lacquered ware, and ſkreens, They traf- 
ceny with the Chineſe and the Dutch, All other Chriſtians but the 
Pitch have been excluded from a ſhare in this trade ever ſince the 
a 1630, The Portugueſe had, till then, the chief trade to Japan; 
Id had, as they relate, . great part of the nation to Chriſtia- 
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nity; but being charged with a conſpiracy to uſurp the poverny 
upon their preaching up the + aud ſupremacy, they and their nume 

riſtian proſelytes were maſſacred, or baniſhed the iſlands; and n 
Dutch only ſuffered to trade thither, on their declaring they Vere | 
Chriſtians, or perhaps on the merit of ſupplanting, — ing in J 
pelling the Portugueſe; for it is impoſſible that the Japaneſe can he; 
norant that the Dutch profeſs Chriſtianity, as they trade to China: 2 
we find the Japaneſe ul as much caution in their commerce with U 
Dutch, as if they were really Chriſtians. 8 

At the ſeaſon the Dutch fleet is expected, the governor of Nanpatan 
Places centinels on the hills, to give notice of the approach of any ſhi 
When they appear, a boat is ſent off to every ſhip, with a waiter orc 


i 
* 
* 


Luconis 
The inh 


Spaniar 
Meitees, 


Perſons 


diately diſpatched to court, before whoſe return the Dutch may n . 
diſpoſe of any thing. | theſe ill; 
In the mean time the particulars of every ſhip's cargo are taks pp bet 
with the name, age, ſtature, and office, of every man on wid dbe belt 
is tranſlated and printed in the Japaneſe language. When the n Mex; 
preſs is returned, the ſhip's crew are permitted to come on ſhore, nds, an 
are all muſtered before a Japanele commiſſary; and every perſoy Jon; p 
<alled over aloud, and made to give an account of his age, quali \ Moluce 


and office; to ſee if it agrees with the particulars 72 in by tl wory f 


Dutch. After this examination they are ſent on board again, and i former 
ails of the ſhip, with the guns, arms, ammunition, and helm, aWrited v 
brought on ſhore, and the hatches ſealed down by a Japaneſe offical: for 
nor can they be opened, whatever the ſhip's crew want, without rear 
permiſſion from the governor, who always ſends a perſon to ſee what, return 
taken out, and ſeal them down again: nor dare the Dutch {al er ce, 
light a candle, or make any noiſe on board their ſhips, any more Mer plc: 

ide of in 


on ſhore, The ſhips are allowed no communication with one at 
ther: nor is an cer or ſailor ſuffered to go on ſhore, except 
perſons who are appointed to carry the company's preſent to if 
King of Yeddo.- His Majeſty having accepted the preſent, andp 
pared another for the company, the Dutch officer is conveyed to Na 
gaſaque, under a ſtrong guard as he came. This journey, and 
tranſacting their mercantile affairs, uſually take pp about three moni 
%èũ ß 8 

The Dutch who attend the King on this occaſion approach 
on their knees, with their hands joined together, and carried to th 
foreheads, as the Japaneſe governors and miniſters alſo do. 
While the Dutch ſhips lie in the road, none of the Japaneſe are 


I are on! 


(or can 

detual 
5 all the 
Neultivate 
alt quar 
bound r 
[here ar 
and 

kback, | 


lowed to goon board them to trade with the ſailors ; and thoſe that Wards te 
proviſions on board are not ſuffered to take any money for them till A carcaff 
permiſſion to trade comes from court, and then they deliver in their deer, 
counts, and are paid. After this the Japanefe permit ſix perſons , tha 
every veſſel to come on ſhore, and buy and ſell for themſelves, and i ported 
four days, either in Diſnia, or in the city, as they ſee fit. When th Aare c. 


to not] 


, deir tre 
The goods are generally paid for in bullion, or pieces of filyer a which 
or fiye crowns value, or ſmaller pieces, by weight; for they have Wii of pi 
coin, except ſome little pieces of copper. . 


© After ſix weeks free trade, there is no further communication allon 


fix men return on board, fix others are allowed to go on ſhore, andt 
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the city of Nangaſaque and the Dutch, in the iſland of Diſ- 
gaharn? the Goole : at's INS the fleet prepares to return, and 
1 tory in Diſnia are confined to their little iſland again, till the ſea- 
5 of the year for traffic returns, | E 9 


Philippines. The Philippine iflands lie in the Chineſian ocean, (part 
'he Pacific ocean), 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of China; of which Manila, 
Luconia, the chief, is 400 miles dong, and 200 broad. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of, 1. Chineſe; 2. Ethiopians; 3. Malays 
Spaniards ; F. Portugueſe; 6. Pintadoes, or painted people; and, 
Weſtees, a mixture of all theſe, DE cs 


Perſons and Habits.)J Their perſons and habits reſemble thoſe of the 
»ral nations from whence they derive their original, which have been 
ribed already; only it is obſervable, that the features of the blacks 
theſe iſlands are as agreeable as thoſe of the white people. Manila, 
po between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, was once eſteem- 
te beſt ſituation in the world for trade: Hither ſilver was brought 
m Mexico and Peru, as well as the produce of Europe; dia- 
nc, and other precious ſtones, from Golconda ; cinnamon from 
lon; pepper from Sumatra and Java; cloves and nutmegs from 
Molucca's and Banda iſlands ; camphire from Borneo; benjamin 
wory from Cambodia; filks, tea, and China ware, from China; 
| formerly there came every year from Japan two or three ſhips, 
johted with amber, ſilks, cabinets, and other varniſhed ware, in ex- 
Wie: for the produce and fruits of the Philippines. And two veſſels 
bing yearly to Acapulco in Mexico, loaded with the riches of the 
b returned, as they do at this day, freighted with ſilver, and make 
d fer cent, profit. Nor is there a ſoil in the world that produces 
ater plenty of all things neceſſary for life, as appears by the mul- 
ide of inhabitants that are to be found in the woods and mountains, 
| zre only ſubſiſted by the fruits of the earth, and the veniſon they 


or can any country in the world appear more beautiful. There is 
detual verdure ; buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, are found upon the 
: - the year round, as well on the mountains as in gardens that 
mitivated, | 
alt quantities of gold are waſhed down from the hills by the rains, 
bund mixed with the ſand of their rivers. 
[here are alſo mines of other metals, and excellent load ſtones, found 
; and ſuch numbers of wild buffaloes, that, a good huntſman on 
ack, armed with a ſpear, will kill ten or twenty ina day. The 
Mards take them for their ſkins, which they ſell to the Chineſe; and 
rarcaſſes ſerve the mountaineers for food; Their woods alſo abound 


n their deer, wild hogs, and goats: the laſt are ſo plentiful in one of theſe 
ſons H, that the Spaniards gave it the name of Cabrar. They have al- 
„ and H rported from New Spain, China, and Japan, horſes and cows, 
( hen teh are conſiderably multiplied ; but the ſheep they brought over 


do nothing. 

ber trees produce a great variety of gums all the year, One 
lyer of which is the commoneſt, by the Spaniards called Brea, is uſed 
ey have * pitch. Of the others, ſome are medicinal, others odori- 
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In theſe iflands are monkies and baboons of a monſtrous bignie, 
will defend themſelves when attacked by men. When they en 
no fruit on the mountains, they go down to the fea t 


o catch cr 
oyſters ; and that the oyſter may not cloſe, and catch their 18 


Art put in a ſtone, to prevent its ſhutting cloſe, They take n 
putting their tails in the holes where they lie, and when che crab 
hold of it, they draw him out. There are alſo great numbers dt d 
cats in this ifland. ä 
The bird called Tævan, is a black ſea-fowi, ſomething leſs thy 
Hen, and has a long neck. It lays its eggs in the ſand by the ſea-k 
forty or fifty in a trench, and then covers them, and they are hay 
by the heat of the ſand. _ . | 
They have alſo the bird Saligan, which builds her neſt on the | 
of rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt a wall; and theſe are the deli 
bird-neſts fo much eſteemed, being a kind of jelly that diſſolves in v 
water. 
The Spaniards have introduced ſeveral of the American fruits, w 
thrive here as well as in America ; the cocoa or chocolate nut part 
larly, which increaſes ſo that they have no occaſion to import it 
Mexico. | ts 
There is alſo the tree Amet, from whence the natives draw w 
and there is alſo a kind of cane, by the Spaniards called Vixuce, wh 
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if cut, yields tair water enough for a draught, of which there is e wit 
in the mountains, where water is molt wanted. | = 
Theſe iſlands being hot and moiſt, produce abundance of ven be midl 
creatures, as the foil does poiſonous herbs and flowers, which d man) 
only kill thoſe that touch or taſte them, but ſo infe& the air, that i, is th 
people die in the time of their bloſſoming. . 
The orange, lemon, and ſeveral other trees, bear twice a-year, miles fre 
they plant a ſprig, within a year it becomes a tree, and bears lars fo1 
and therefore, without any hyperbole, ſays our author, I may al ch {overs 
that I never ſaw ſuch a verdant foil, nor woods full of ſuch od Pal 
thick trees, nor trees that yield more ſuſtenance to man, in any pu Jute in h 
the world. However, theſe iſlands are not without their income, 
cies: they are ſubject to earthquakes; and, in September 1627, 
was ſuch a terrible one at Manila, that it levelled one of the mou Heſe ; 
called Carvallo*s ; and, in the year 1645, a third part of the 151 uguef 
nila was overthrown, and no leſs than 3oco people periſhed in the rs of 
Another earthquake, not much leſs dreadful, happened alſo the Wwe, the 
following. | ' i a to the 
Mindanao.) Mindanao, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, except M: lle ſhare 
is almoſt the only one that is not ſubject to Spain. It is near 200 ent of 
long, and 150 broad, inhabited by very different people ; tha cat a- 
the inland country are ſuppoſed to be the ancient Pagan inhabiWWied his fer 
whom the Mahometans that poſſeſs the coaſts have driven up in, to! 
mountains, | ROE 4 o the ſp 
Air, &c.] The air of Mindanao is not exceſſive hot, it is ſaid, ti "ray 
it lies within 6 degrees of the equator, being retrethed by the fea-t Am t 
on every ſide in the day- time. As to their perſons, they are of a | 1 "as 
dark olive, or tawny ; their ſtature moderate; their features reſen E orn 
the Malays, and, like them, they black their teeth, and their fn. ins 


nails diſtinguiſh a gentleman from a peaſant. They wear a kind 


rack and drawers when they are dreſſed; but generally go almoſt 
4, They tie a cloth round their heads, which has ſome reſemblance 
| turban, but much leſs. ; | 

te dreſs of the women is not much unlike the mens, only they wear 
le ſhort petticoat. f : a bis : 

he middle of the country is woody and mountainous ; but between 
hills are rich vallies, and near. the ſea-coaft it is 2 2 plain 
ry, and produces rice, and ſuch fruits as uſually grow between 
rropics They have alſo the Libby, or Sago-tree, .of the pith 
reof they make bread ; and a great deal is exported, being firſt 
4 and grained like ſeed. The plantain fruit is very good and 
"ful here, which is their principal food; and of this they make 
r drink, Dampier relates, that he ſaw both the clove and nutmeg 
dere; but if thoſe trees do grow here, their fruit is not equal 
ut grows in the ſpice iſlands, or the Dutch would long ſince have 
iced this under their power, as well as the other. They cannot 
maequainted with the produce of the iſland; for hither they come 
i Ternate frequently, and furniſh themſelves with tobacco and 
war; tobacco growing more plentifully in this iſland than in 
art of India. It is ſaid, there are gold mines in the moun- 
s; but if there be, the people that inhabit that part of the coun- 
have not {kill enough to work them; tor the gold they bring down 


* | 
he midland countries, as well as the coaſts, are divided amongſt a 
ut many petty princes, The Sultan of Mindanao, who is a Maho- 
, is the moſt powerful amongſt them. He reſides at the city of 
danao, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of the jiland, on a ſmall river 
niles from the ſea, The houſes here, like thoſe of Siam, are built 
pillars fourteen or fifteen feet high, to ſecure them againſt the flood, 
ch covers the flat countries five or fix months of the year. The 
ans palace ſtands upon near two hundred of ſuch pillars. - He is 
Jute in his dominiens, and has ſome ſhips of war as well as land 


c. 


\convel 


627, | 

mou eſe iſlands were diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, a Por- 
city a tugueſe gentleman, who had ſerved his native country, both in 
1 Fars of Africa and in the Eaſt Indies; particularly under Albu- 
0 Une 


{to the obedience of that crown. Magellan having had a conſi- 
i ſhare in thoſe actions, and finding himſelf neglected by the 


ar 200 ent of Portugal, and even denied, as it is ſaid, the ſmall advance 


bat a- month in his pay, left the court of Portugal in diſguſt, and 
iphabi al his ſervice to Charles V. then Emperor of Germany, and King 


the ſpice iſlands in the Eaſt Indies, by the weſt : wherenpon 


ſaid, th nmand of five ſmall ſhips being given him, he ſet fail from 
he ſea © the roth of Auguſt 1519; and, ſtanding over to the coaſt of 
re oA America, continued his voyage to the ſouthward to 52 degrees, 
es reſenſ be formerly hit upon a ſtrait ance called the Strait of Magellan) 
heir ind carried him into the Pacific ocean, or South ſea; and then, 
a kind Ws Porthward, repaſſed the equator ; after which he ſailed weſt 


over 
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nc with is all duſt, which they get out of the ſands of their ri- 


que, the famous Portugueſe general, who reduced Goa and Ma- 


jan, to whom he ſhewed there was a probability of diſcovering a 
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over that vaſt ocean, till he arrived one of . 
drones, or Marian iſlands, on the 6th of — 5 1 
came to the iſlands I have been deſcribing; which * "a — 
in the name of the King of Spain, but happened to be kite * 
miſh in one of thoſe iſlands, However, his people wat re * 
the Moluccas or Clove Iſlands, where they left a colon — 
to Spain by the way of the Cape of Good Hope beins — 
that ever ſailed round the globe. But there was no — = 
the Spaniards to ſubdue or plant-the Philippine iſlands _—_ — 
1564. in the reign of Philip II. King of Spain — hes — 
Valaſco, Viceroy of Mexico, ſent Michae Lopez Delagaſ þ 
Meet thither from Mexico, and a force ſufficient to make — 
theſe iſlands, which he named the Philippines, in — 
(fon of Charles V.) who was upon the throne of Spain; and they! 
ever ſince been ſubject to that crown, Their vice reſide p 
and lives in the ſtate of a ſovereign prince; and it i faid to be | 
the moſt profitable governments in the gift of that kin | 

The eſtabliſhed religion here being the Roman Cathslie an A 
ſhop reſides at Manila, who is a kind of Pope in that part of the w 


but as the inhabitants of theſe iflands ar is 
e every religion is tolerated, a 91 1 ei Tos 
The general language of the Philippi 1 ls th 
Oriental iſlands wars. (hg ſtraits of alas, roger * * po 
The Spaniſh and Chineſe colonies, no doubt, ſpeak the 5 4 be 
vt * and that of the blacks, probably 82 * 
ect of the abar or Jen ſp 1 iche infiila oe 
from . — e toe, ſpoken in the Hither peninſula of lch 2 
geber 6. 1762. The city and iſland of Manila wa =. 
reduced by a Britiſh tg under the Sede AfANG 7”) 
and a body of Britiſh troops commanded by Colonel Draper; 1 
inhabitants, to ſave themſelves from being plundered agreed to aan 
bout a million Sterling; but this conqueſt is reſtored 90 Spain ud 7oc 
| treaty of peace ſince concluded. * of 
5 - er ; 
e v2 rain The Moluccas, or Clove iſlands, are all fituatet . Mat 
Y 1 e equator, They produce neither corn nor rice Wi! 
the natives make their bread of ſago. Beſides the tropical i = 
they once produced great quantities of cloves : but the Dutch in 
people every year to root up all the plants of that kind, let oh cf * 
Lions ſhould poſſeſs them, and have tranſplanted the cloves to At * 
na, which lies ſouth of the iſland of Ceram. The largeſt of the M which 
ca iſlands is Ternate; and this is not thirty miles in circumferenc , p = 
 Ambeyna.) Amboyna, ſays Mr Herbet, fits as queen betwe faber. 
iſlands of Molucca and Banda, and commands both. Here the! coalt o 
have a ſtrong caſtle, defended by ) or 800 men, to protect their pp rhich 
tions of cloves. This iſland is about 70 miles in circumference. bt far 
the Engliſh and Dutch had their reſpective faQories and ſettleu er dif 
and had by treaty agreed to divide the traffic to the ſpice ian. and | 
, een them: But the Dutch, under pretence of a plot the Engl. 1 
c,ncerned in againſt theſe high and mighty uſurpers, fell upd of Cele 
Englhſh factors and merchants, tortured them by all the cruel m rg. 
| they could invent, in order to make them confeſs a plot, and tit Borneo 


thew to death, They ſeized upon the Engliſh ſhipping, expe 
: 0 


A | | 
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i from their ſettlements in the Banda or Nutme -iſlands, which 


gut -hemſelves under the protection of the King of Great Britain, 


tuowledged themſelves his ſubjects, and proceeded to maſſacre 
gt the natives, and this in a time of full peace, in the year 
oo after a treaty was concluded between the two nations for 


"ning their reſpeRive rights and poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies; and 


have continued in poſſeſſion of theſe invaluable iſlands ever ſince. 


a ler.] The Banda iſfands are ſituate four degrees ſouth of 
nator, the largeſt of them ſcarce twenty miles round; and theſe 
produce the nutmeg ; which is covered by the mace, Here are 
of the tropical fruits, but ſcarce any corn or cattle. The Dutch 
he inhabitants entirely dependent on them for their proviſions, 


.] The iſland of Celebes, or Macaſſar, is fituate under the 
x, between the iſland of Borneo and the ſpice-iſlands laſt men- 
d, being zoo miles long, and 200 broad. This produces no ſpice 
pepper, but opium in abundance ; and no place is furniſhed 
x greater variety of poiſons, The natives, it is ſaid, ſtudy which 
ire the moſt ſpeedy operation, Their darts which are di in 
zive inſtant death; if a limb be cut off immediately after the 
d is received, it will not ſave the patient's life. This iſſand the 
hae poſſeſſed themſelves of, and fortified. as a barrier againſt 
tions that ſhall attempt to viſit the iſlands where cloves and 
eps grow. 


b.] Gilolo, another large iſfand, which lies under the equator, 


the ſpice-iſſands, they have fortified in like manner. Ceram al- 


ich covers the ee gan they have ſecured by their forti- 
ns, and will fink any ſhips that attempt to traffic in thoſe ſeas. 


121.) Borneo, the largeſt iſland in the world, is ſituate under 
quator, having the Philippines en the north, Macaſſar on the 
lava on the 3 and Sumatra on the weſt, and is 800 miles 
and 500 broad. The flat country near the coaſt is overflowed 
vrt of the year, which makes the air very unhealthful ; and they 
their towns upon floats in the middle of their rivers, particularly 
jar-Maiſeen, in the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, which is the 
| port and town of traffic in the iſland, and which merchants 
rery country viſit as much as any town in India. Beſides rice, 
, canes, pepper, and the tropical fruits, they meet with dia- 
of a large fize, and excellent water here. The moſt remark- 
umal the ifland produces is the Oran Otan, a monkey as big as 
„which ſome of our captains have attempted to bring over; 
A bred in ſo hot a climate, he dies as ſoon as he comes ints 
ether, 

coalt of this ifland is governed by the Mahometan princes, the 
i which is the Sultan of Caytongee, who reſides at a city of that 
wt far from Banjar-Maſſeen. There are other nations of Pa- 
ery different from thoſe who inhabit the inland part of the 
and have very little correſpondence with the Mahometans or 


rs, Theſe people ſhoot poiſoned darts at their enemies, as the 


of Celebes do. 


fra.) The iſland of Sumatra, which has Malacca on the 
Borneo on the eaſt, and Java on the fouth-eaft, from which it 
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is divided by the traits of Sunda, is divided into two equal pare; x the inſtr1 
equator, extending five degrees and upwards, nonkoweiaby 9 for Eu 
to the ſouth-eait, and is a thoaſand miles long, and 150 broad elf agal 
is ſuppoſed to be the Ophir of the ancients, being rich in gold, d 
what the Europeans trade with them chiefly for, is their pepper. endeav0! 
the Englith and Dutch have ſeveral colonies and ſettlements here . the hand 
chief of the Britiſh ſettlements are thoſe of Bencoolen, and Fort M e maſſa 
borough, on the welt coaſt, from whence the Eaſt- India Compan yood Hop 
port more pepper than from any other country in India, There 8 
alſo great quantities of the beſt walking · canes imported from ie; an 
The natives are of a very dark {warthy complexion, but not black dof fine 
coaſts are poſſeſſed by Mahometan princes, of whom the King of a" 
at the north end of the iſland, is the moſt conſiderable, The in it is ſau 
country is in the poſſeſſion of ſeveral Pagan princes, who have huet over 
tle correſpondence with foreigners. Their animals, corn, and H an 
are generally the ſame as in the adjacent iſlands. n þ lie ne 
Java.] The iſland of Java is fituate ſouth of Borneo, being halo 
miles long, and 200 broad; a mountainous and woody country in _ 
middle, but a flat coaſt, and a great many bogs and moraſſes Mer 
which render the air unhealthful. It produces pepper, ſugar, ll be a 
co, rice, coffee, cocoa-nuts, plantains, and other tropical fruits, * 
The preſent inhabitants are a mixture of many Indian nations, as. 
the Dutch have brought from the ſeveral iſlands in theſe ſeas, M beve th 
their High and Mighty States have poſſeſſed themſelves of; or ſuc e Hithe 
have cd hither from China, rather than ſubmit to the Tartar pri and fi 


which now reign in that kingdom, bell 
. The Dutch are abſolute maſters of the greateſt part of the . 

particularly of the north coaſt, though there are till ſome prince 
yond the mountains, on the ſouth coaſt, who maintain their 1 
pendency. ; 


n. 
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Batavia is the capital of all the Dutch dominions in India, d. 
ceeding fine town and port, well fortified, and defended by a oi f. 
and a | Hoa garriſon, They have fifteen or twenty thouſand fore and 
the iſland, either Dutch, or formed out of the ſeveral nations ſubdued 
have inflaved ; and they have a fleet of between twenty and thirty , ic 
of war, with which they give law to every power on the coaſt of Witte King 
and Africa, and to all the European powers that vifit the Indian ou cor. 
having expelled the Engliſh, and every other nation, from the e capit; 
branches of the Indian traffic, and particularly from the ſpice 110: douth- 
It was but a little before the Revolution they expelled us fro de(ce: 
ſettlements at Bantam. But no nation has been dealt more ck fill co 
with than the. Chineſe, who fled thither tor reſuge. There are a hu, M 
thouſand of theſe people in the iſland; and about thirty thou (ing! 
them reſided in the city of Batavia, where they had a particular parts, 
ter aſſigned them, and grew very rich by traffic, In the year Ney are 
the Dutch, pretending the Chineſe were in a plot againſt chem, features 
body of troops into their quarter, and demanded their arms, wh: and t 
Chineſe readily delivered up; and the next day the Governor fen tre: p 
other body of troops amongf them, and murdered and Maſſacred le min; 
one of the Chineie, men, women, and children Some relate, N α r 
were twenty thouſand, others thirty thouſand, that were put ar ( 
without any manner of trial; aud yet the barbarous Governor Binh par 
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agrument of this cruel proceeding, had the aſſurance to em- 
| hmm imagining he had amaſſed wealth enough to ſecure. 
f againſt any proſecution in Holland, But the Dutch, finding 
* deteſted and abhorred by all mankind for this piece of tyran- 
deavoured to throw the odium of it on the governor, though he 
be hands of all the council of Batavia, except one, to the order 
- maſſacre, The States therefore diſpatched a packet to the Cape 
od Hope, containing orders to apprehend the Governor of Bata- 
he came to Europe that way, and ſend him back to Batavia to 
ried ; and he was apprehended at the Cape, but has never been 
af fince. It is ſuppoſed he was thrown over board in his paſſage 
amis, that there might be no further inquiries into the matter: 
+is ſaid, all the wealth this merciful entleman had amaſſed, 
Ent over before him in four ſhips, was caſt away in their paſſage. 


mn and Nicobar iſles, ] The Andaman and Nicobar iſlands, 
i lie near the coaſt of Malacca, at the entrance of the bay of 
4, afford no merchandiſe but proviſions, beſides the tropical fruits, 
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eng WH ech they ſupply the ſhipping which touches there. The firſt 
ug rers repreſented the natives as barbarous cannibals; but they ap- 
lles U d be a harmleſs inoffenſive people, and ſo far from eating human 
r, tht | 


that they ſcarce eat any fleſh at all, | 


divas] The Maldiva iſlands conſiſt of numberleſs little rocks, 
bore the water, lying between the equator and Cape Comorin, 


Uts. 


mY be Hither India; and afford little more than rice, the tropical 
ar pri and filh ; beſides the little ſhells called Cowrzies, or Blacka- 


; {zeth, which ſerve inſtead of ſmall cath in moſt of the Indian 
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n.] The ifland of Ceylon is ſituate in the Indian ocean, near 
Comorin, the ſouthern promontory of the Hither India, from 
bits ſeparated by a very narrow ſtrait, being 250 miles long, and 
broad, It has a mountainous woody country in the middle, but 
very flat coaſt, well planted with groves of cinnamon-trees and . 
5; and no country abounds more with elephants. The Dutch 
lubdued all the coaſts, and ſhut up the King in his capital city of 


thirty WW), which ſtands upon a mountain in the middle of the iſland ; nei- 
vaſt of Witte King nor his ſubjects being permitted to traffic, or to enter- 
_ a7 correſpondence with other nations. 

m dle 


be capital ot the Dutch ſettlements is the port of Columbo, ſituate 
e ouch - weſt coalt of the iſland. | 

be deſcendents of the ancient inhabitants, of whom the bulk of the 
& (till conſiſt, are called Cinglalles; there are alſo great numbers 


pice il 
s from 
more c 


e a hun, Malabars, Portugueſe, and Dutch, upon the iſland. 

thovial de Cinglatſes, it is ſaid, do not want courage, and are men of 
icular rte, and of a complaiſant and infinuating addreſs. 

e year Ne are well ſhaped, of a middle ſtature, their hair long and black, 


them, lftures juſt, their complexion dark, but not ſo black as the Ma- 


8, wh, and their eyes black, like all other Indians. 

rnor ſei le tree peculiar to this iſland, and more valuable to the Dutch 
mo ie mines of Potoſi to the Spaniards, is the cinnamon, This tree 
relate, 


"non as any other in the woods on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
near Columbo; but there is little or none to be found towards 
il part. However, the Dutch have ſecured all the bays and 
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mouths of the rivers round the iſland, to prevent other natic 


here, or having any commerce with the natives. This r 


ding to ſome, has three barks, but two all people agree in 
which they ſtrip from trees of a middling growth is the belt ii 
neither the trees that are very young, nor thoſe that are odd 
per for peeling. | | | | "I 
The body of the tree under the bark is perfectly white, 
them for building, and all manner of uſes, but has not tha 
taſte or ſmell which the bark has. There are cinnamon tre 
on the Malabar coaſt, whoſe bark has the colour, and ſomethii 
taſte of the Ceylon cinnamon, and is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed Wi 
the ſight ; for which reaſon, it is ſaid, the Dutch deſtroy a 
they can of it, becauſe other nations uſed to mix them, and 
off together as true cinnamon. . 5 
It is not yet an hundred years ſince the Dutch monop d 
trade to themſelves, and excluded the reſt of the world 
charming iſland. | 
It is a vulgar error, that cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, ar 
grow all upon one tree, or in one country; and the Atlas 
confirmed people in this error, as to make nutmegs of the grow 
lon ; whereas nutmegs grow only in the Banda iflands, clout 
Molucca iſlands, and Amboyna, and the cinnamon only in 
The Moluccas, Banda, and Amboyna, lie above two thou 
to the eaſtward of this iſland. | 1 
The Ethiopians, Arabians, and Egyptians, traded hither in 
lomon's time. 1 
The Portugueſe drove out the Arabs, c. and fortified Wi 
upon the coaſt, monopolizing the trade, anno 1520. 4 
The Dutch were called in by the natives in the year 166888 
fend them againſt the Portugueſe ; and they ſubdued both thin 
8 and the natives, excluding all other nations from the 
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IC A is a a peninſula joined to Aſia by the iſthmus of Suez, 
ate between 18 degrees Weſt, and 50 Eaſt longitude, and 
ween 37 North, and 35 South latitude ; bounded by the 
an ſea, which divides it from Europe, on- the north; by 
of Suez, the Red ſea, and the Indian ocean, on the caſt ; 
gern ocean, on the ſouth; and by the Atlantic ocean on 
being 4300 miles long, and 4200 broad : W is divided into 
ig kingdoms and ſtates, 


_—_ 8 ubdivifions: | b Chief Towns. 
ſEGYPT, Grand Cairo. 


+ +] 
Ll Alexandria. 
ABYSSINIA, or the 5 
divion, | UPPER ETHIO- | | Nubia. 
g PIA, comprehending 
| NU B IA, — 
The dean U AB E X, 
1 


| 
and ANIAN, | Adea. 


-_ ZANGUEB A R, arid " Melinda. 


SOFALA; Sofala. 
TERRA DE N A- 


i 

| 

[ Natal. 
TAL. and CAF. 

1 

f 


ſ 

| Cape Town, 
"ng Hottentot country, ſur- j 
L 


FRARIA, or the | 
rounding the Cape of | 


Good Hope, — } FC 
| Caffra- — 1 TEOTA 1 
MONOMUGYI, — Merango. 
MATAMAN, — ] [No towns. 
B EN GU ELA, Benguela. 
ANGOLA, — et 
Ariſion CONGO, — St Salvador. 
'LOANGO, — *7 Lango. i 
BENIN, — Benin. 
5 | Cos Coaſt ca · 
e. 
NEGROLAND, ] | James Fort. 
ZAARA, — Sanhaga. 
\BILEDULGERTD, Dara 
MOROCCO, Fez. 
ALGIERS, — " Algiers, 
diviſion, JT UNIS, ——— Tunis. 
coaſt, IT RIPO LI, —— Tripoli. 
[BARCA, — Docra. 


udle of Africa, formerly called the Lewer Ethiopia, is very 


ican iſlands will be deſcribed after the continent. 
G g : EGYPT, 
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Situation and Extent. 


30 | | f 
Between and E. Lon, 


Between and N. Lat. 
32 L .. 
| 1 
Ounded by the Mediterranean ſea on the wail 
the Red ſea on the eaſt; by Abyflinia, ori 
per Ethiopia, on the ſouth; and by the deſert of Barca, audilkl 
known parts of Africa, on the weſt. | ww 


Boundaries. 


Diviſions, Subdiviſions. 


_— 


Northern diviſion 


If 
Lower Egypt, — (| Bulac F b 
contains, — Sy pt, | Aa I 
J 


contains, 


Southern diviſion . } Upper Egypt, — J coke © Ta 


River Nile.) The Nile is the only river in the country 
cut of a lake in Abyflinia, and bending its courſe generally 
ters Egypt, and runs from ſouth to north the whole Jeng 
kingdom, falling into the Levant fea by ſeveral channels; otwanl 
chief are thoſe of Roſetta and Damietta, ſo named from then 
which ſtand upon them. Theſe two branches form a. tri 
the Delta, being about a hundred miles aſunder, at their falling 
fea, The Nile begins to riſe when the ſun is vertical in EH 
the annual rains fall there, viz. the latter end of May. Wal 
to riſe till September or October, when the banks are gut, ana_ 
into the Khalis, or grand canal, which runs through Cairo, 
thence is diſtributed to their fields and gardens. ' == 

It uſually riſes to twenty-four feet in September, and from 
it continues to fall until the latter end of May the following yea 
the flood returns. _ 

The day the Nile riſes to its proper height is ſolemniſed by 
and fireworks, and all other marks of publie joy, as it was 
and numberteſs canals are opened to convey it to all parts ot 
try, according to certain rules preſcribed. . 4 


Cataract. of the Nile.] As to the cataracts in the river Nil 1 
both ancients and moderns have magnified fo extravagaat i Wl 


» water falls from a prodigious height, and that people are 
d with the noiſe of it, Dr Shaw on the contrary aſſures us, 
e only ordinary falls of water, which we frequently meet with 
t rivers, Where the ſtream is a little confined ; and that they are 
ole, ſo that a boat may paſs them ſafely: but whether the Doc- 
them at the height of the flood, or when the river was low, 
b not inform us, and this mult certainly occaſion a great differ- 
But the ancients themſelves acknowledging that boats did ſome- 
paſs them, makes it very probable they do not fall from ſuch 
as ſome authors pretend; and what confirms this opinion is, 
ging thoſe vait pillars and obeliixs from the marble rocks in 
Egypt, upon floats down the Nile, as the ancients did, ſeveral 
ch weighed many thouſand weight, and are {till remaining in 


U 


out Alexandria and Rome. 


The greateſt part of Egypt lying in a valley, between high 
nd mountains on the eaſt, and the ſandy deſerts of Libya and 
on the weſt, is exceſſive hot in ſome months, particularly in A- 
d May; when they are troubled alſo with hot winds. At this 
e ſand is driven about in clouds, the people are almoſt blinded, 
ey are more ſubject to diſeaſes then than in any other parts of the 
but the Nile no ſooner begins to riſe and overflow its banks, 
Il ditempers (even the plague, which viſits them once in fix or 
ears) ceaſe, It ſeldom rains in the Upper Egypt, or any other 
f the inland country. In the Lower Egypt they have ſometimes 
but not often; they depend entirely on the water of the Nile 
iſh the fruits of the earth, | 


and Produce, )} The foil of Egypt, as far as the flood extends, 
en formed by the mud which the Nile carries with it; and in 
aw's opinion the land of Lower Egypt therefore is much higher 
was originally, ſomething being added to it every year, But 
conſidered, that ſuch torrents ſometimes carry away as much, 
re earth than they bring, poſlibly the ground may not be much 
than what it was at firit, However, all agree that the flood 
s the land exceeding fruitful, As ſoon as the waters retire, the 
dman has little more to to do than to harrow his corn and other 
ito the mud, and ſometimes is obliged to temper the mud with 
to prevent the corn being too rank; and in a month or two he 
Ire covered with all manner of grain, peaſe, beans, and other 
and where it is not ſown, their graſing ground becomes rich 
In October and November the wheat and barley are +1, 
e rice, flax, and hemp, about the ſame time; the rice growing in 
chiefly ſown in the Lower Egypt. Their cattle are turned out 
le in November, and continue at graſs till the flood returns ; and 

larvelt is uſually in March and April. | 
Lower Egypt is all a ſea at the height of the flood, and only 
ps of the foreſt and fruit trees appear, intermixed with towns and 
s, built upon natural or artificial hills; and in the dry ſeaſons 
en beautiful gardens, corn-fields; and meadows, well ſtocked 
locks and herds, which a little before were under water; then 
Joy a ſerene heaven, and pure air, perfumed with the bloſſoms 
nges, lemons, and other frui:s, When their pulſe, melons, ſu- 
mes, and other plants, want water, they convey it from their 
: „ | cilterns 
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ciſterns and reſervoirs, by little channels, into their fields and giv, 
where, beſides their fruits already mentioned, they have dates, Jas 
tains, grapes, figs, and palm-trees, from which wine is drawn. Th 
common people live part of the year on cucumbers, and find non 
ner of inconvenience from this kind of food. The principal tomy 
Egypt are, 
; I. Grand Cairo, one of the largeſt cities in the world, ſaid tow 
tain more than two millions of people. It is defended by a cat 
great antiquity, the works whereof are three miles in circumſerene i 
which there is a well zoo feet deep, called Jeſeph's well, being ang 
the only well in the kingdom. 
2. Alexandria, once the metropolis, and ſtill a conſiderable pot, 
ſituate on the coaſt of the Levant, forty miles weſt of the moſt wks 
ly branch of the Nile, 120 miles north-weſt of Cairo. Oppoſite to 
City lies the iſland of Pharos, on which was erected a tower, or liht 
houſe, for the direction of mariners, eſteemed one of the — 
world, from whence ſuch towers have obtained the name of Pham 4 
molt every where, particularly that of Meſſina in Sicily. At Aleru 
is that grand obeliſk called Pompe;'s pillar, and Cleopatra's needl, \y 
ing one ſtone of granate marble, 70 feet high, and 25 round, hail 
carved capital and baſe adorned with hieroglyphics. 

This city was built by Alexander, and is defended by numm 
towers, under which were ciſterns or reſervoirs of water, brought hy; 
queducts from the river Nile, ſome whereof are ſtill entire. Aftriy 
deſtruction of Tyre and Carthage, this city had the greateſt imiy 
trade of any port in the known world; the ſpices and rich med 
diſe of the Eaſt being brought hither by the way of Arabia add 
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3. Roſetto is a port-town, ſituate on the weſtern branch of the HM * 
eaſt of Alexandria. i _ 


4. Damietta, or Peluſium, is ſituate on the eaſt branch of the) 


four miles ſouth of the Levant. _ Wi 
5. Bulac is ſituate on the Nile, two miles welt of Cairo, and! 3 oy 
port-town toit. tw 
6. Sayd, or Thebes, is ſituate on the weſt bank of the Nik, x gr 
miles ſouth of Cairo. | | E ot eli 
7. Coſſir, a port-town, ſituate on the weſt coaſt of the RAe. 


300 miles ſouth of Suez. here are 


Animals.) Their animals, beſides horſes, oxen, ſheep, and en, _ 
common to the adjacent countries, will be deſcribed among therd 1840 7 
rioſities; only it may be obſerved here, that they have an extraori * _ 
ry breed of affes, which will perform a journey very well; al 4 ret as 
Chriſtians, it ſeems, are not ſuffered to ride upon any other | F 48 
traveller hires the owner of the beaſt (or his ſervant) as well as ra — 


who trots after the beaſt, and pricks him along with a kind of goal 

Trafic.) The Turkey company have a conſul at Cairo for the] 
tection af their trafic, which, beſides the product of their cowl 
conliits chiefly in the coffee, frankincenſe, gum, drugs, and other 
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chandiſe, brought from Arabia and the eaſtern countries, which at credule 
export to Europe. | 0 „ iualions, 

Conſtitutian.] Since the Ottoman Emperors have had the don poled on. 


of this kingdom, they have always governed it by a vicerof, , 


he Baſa of Grand Cairo; but as Egypt is divided.into ſeveral princi-, 
lities, the princes whereof are ſovereigns in their reſpective territo- 
ies, the Baſſa tranſacts nothing without their concurrence. : 
Nor durſt the Turkiſh government overload this people with taxes, 
fear of a general revolt; inſomuch that, except what the viceroy 
ad his creatures illegally extort from them, the whole revenue raiſed 
WW. the government does not amount to a million of our money, of 
lich two thirds are ſpent within the kingdom, and not more than one 
ird comes into the Grand Signior's treaſury. | 


F;rces.] The Baſſa of Grand Cairo, the Grand Signior's viceroy, 
1s a good army of janizaries and other forces under his command, 
preierve the dependence of the Egyptian princes on the Porte; but 
policy in creating diviſions among theſe princes contributes more to 
e eſtabliſnment of his power than his army; and notwithſtanding all 
he Turkiſh arts, thoſe princes ſometimes depoſe the baſſa, and com- 
el the Grand Signior to ſend them another governor more acceptable 
> them, As to foreign enemies, the Egyptians have none at preſent, 
ut they are frequently 1 in civil wars among themſelves, or in 
onteſts with the Turkiſh baſſas. | | 


Perſons and Habits.) As Egypt is inhabited by ſeveral different 
Weople, their ſtature, complexion, and habits, are different, The 
W'urks and Arabs are neither alike in their ſtature, complexion, habits, 
r way of life, The Turks are tall, fair, perſonable men, and cloath- 
las in Turkey, The Arabs are a ſwarthy, ſmall-limbed people, 
Wd live in tents all over the country, pitched in a circular form, 
hich kind of village they call a douar ; they lie upon mats, and the 
lankets they wrap about them in the day-time ſerve for a covering in 
te night, Both Turks and Arabs rife very early, conſtantly attend- 
g the public devotions at break of day, again at noon, at ſunſet, 
nd at the ſetting of the watch when it begins to be dark, The E- 
ptian women that are not expoſed to the tun have fine complexions 
well as features, of which ſort no doubt Cleopatra was, who cap» 
ated two Emperors, As to the Moors and common people, who 


e natives of the country, they are almoſt as ſwarthy as the Arabs in 
is hot climate, 


Gypſies, ] From this country comes that vagrant race called ges. 
here are a multitude of gypſies, or pretended gypſies, diſperſed in e- 
ry kingdom of Europe and Aſia, They were originally called Zin- 
nmees by the Turks, from their captain Zinganeus, who, when Sul- 
n delimus made a conqueſt of Egypt about the year 1517, refuſed to. 
bmit to the Turkiſh yoke, and retired into the deſerts, where they 
ed by rapine and plunder, and frequently came down into the plains 
Egypt, committing great outrages in the towns upon the Nile, un- 
r the dominion of the Turks. But being at length ſubdued, and 
iſhed Egypt, they agreed to diſperſe themſelves in ſmall parties, in- 
every country in the known world; and as they were natives of E- 
pt, a country where the occult ſciences, or black art, as it was call- 
was ſuppoſed to have arrived to great perfection, and which, in 
at credulous age, was in great vogue with people of all religions and 


poled on, 


rſuaſions, they found the people, where- ever they came, very eaſily 


6 8 Diverſſons. 


1 
| | 


Diverſions.) Juglers, fortune-tellers, and ballad-ſingers, are 
in the ſtreets of Cairo, as well as other cities, But what ſeem; to 
peculiar to them is their dancing camels, which are taught to dance 
being ſet upon a heated floor: This giving them a great deal of pai, 
they lift up their legs as if they were dancing, a fellow beating ay 
drum at the ſame time ; whenever the animal hears a drum, thereſq 
he falls a-dancing. Their fortune-tellers breed up birds, which w 
taught to carry little ſcrolls of paper from their maſters to people wh 
come to inquire what luck they thall have, in which is found his pool 
or bad fortune written, to which great faith is given, | 


Curioſities, } The curioſities of Egypt, beſides thoſe already ne 
tioned, are, the hippopotamus, or river-horſe. It is larger than ag, 
the hinder part much like one, and its head like a horſe ; having thi 
large feet, with claws, and a tail like an elephant. It is an amplis 
bious animal, comes out of the river, and feeds on graſs in the ng. 
dows. There are but few among them, and rarely teen of late je 
in Egypt; but, as I remember, Captain Rogers relates, he ſaw joy 
of the ſame ſpecies of animals in Terra de Natal, the fouth-eaſt pat 
Africa; and others have been ſeen at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The crocodile I take to be a ſpecies of alligators, which are comm 
in the mouths of rivers of molt warm countries. This too is an amylj 
bious animal, of great length, ſome of them twenty feet long, of th 
{hape of a lizard, with four {hort feet or claws; his back is clout 
with a kind of impenetrable ſcales like armour ; they wait for thay 
prey in the ſedge, and other cover, on the ſides of rivers, and pre 
much reſembling the trunk of an old tree, ſometimes ſurpriſe the up 
wary traveller, jumping upon him, and {wallowing him whole, as ty 
ſaid ; but few of them are of that large ſize. It is an oviparous aniny 
and lays a vaſt number of eggs, which are frequently deſtroyed by 
ther animals, or the country would ſwarm with them. The ancien 
have entertained us with relations of ſore other animals, which pw 
bably never had a being; as the little bird trochileus, which is {adt 
live on the meat he picks out of the cracodile's teeth; and the rat id 
neumon, which, they tell us, will jump into the crocodile's mouth, a 
eat a way out again through his belly. 

The chamelion, a little animal, ſomething reſembling a lizard, tld 
changes colour as you ſtand to look upon him, allo is found here as 
as in other countries. The oſtrich is an inhabitant of Egypt, as 
as of the deſerts of Africa; the largeſt fowl known, and fo heavy that 
cannot fly, but runs by the help of its wings, as faſt as a horſe, and 
ſometimes hunted like other game. | 

The ibis, a fowl that uſed to pick up and deſtroy the vermin . 
oed in the mud of the Nile, when the waters retired, was worlhipp 

by the ancient Egyptians: I do not find there are many ſuch bt 
in Egypt at preſent; but vaſt numbers of ſtorks viſit Egypt aſter! 
flood, and are as ſerviceable in deilroying reptiles as the ibis was 
merly, ; 

Several ſorts of ſerpents alſo are mentioned; ſome of which, it i 
ſumed, had never any other exiſtence than in the poet's brain; pate 
Jarly that ſerpent whoſe very eyes, it is ſaid, darted certain deat 
10 that if one of them fixed its eyes on a bird upon a tree, it would 
down into its mouth. Here is alſo the aſp, a pretty little ferpent 
whole bite Cleopatra choſe to die. 
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The hatching chickens in their ovens is another curioſity, and not 
ble. Many thouſands are ſo hatched here every year, the ovens 
ing covered and heated with horſe-dung to the degree of the hen's 
nrmth, | 
The pyramids, which ſtand near the ſcite of the ancient Memphis, 
the weſt fide of the Nile, oppoſite to Cairo, are the grandeſt pieces 
antiquity now remaining on the face of the earth; baſe of the 
geſt covers eleven acres of ground, and is five hundred feet high 
aſured perpendicularly, and ſeven hundred feet if meaſured oblique- 
from the bottom of the baſe to the top; which may reconcile the 
Ferent relations we meet with of its height; though Dr Shaw ob- 
eres, that the ſands are blown up ſo high on the ſides, that it is im- 
ollble to take the height of it exactly. There is a room in it thirty- 
ur feet long, and ſeventeen broad, in which is a marble cheſt ſeven 
t long, which ſome ſuppoſe to be a coffin, ia which the body of 
me ancient king was depoſited, | 
There are ſeveral other leſſer pyramids near this; but by whom 
lt, or when, or for what end, is not yet ſettled, | 
The mummy-pits are but a little diſtance. from the pyramids; they 
ſubterraneous vaults of a vaſt extent, above thirty feet deep, 

ring large ſquare alleys, on the {ſides whereof the Egyptians uſed to 
ry their dead, by ſetting the coffins upright in niches, after the em- 
ulmed corpſes were put into them. | 

The ſphinx alſo ſtands near the pyramids, at leaſt what remains of 
| for only the head and ſhoulders appear, and theſe are thirty feet 
gh, Some think it was hewn out of the rock on which it ſtands, and 
at there never was any more of it than we ſee at preſent. An entire 
hinx has the head of a fine woman, and the body of a lion, which I 
ed not obſerve is a pure fiction. | 

The labyrinth, in Upper Egypt, is another curioſity, ſaid to be 
rmed out of a marble rock, in which are contained twelve palaces 
d a thouſand houſes, Certain it is, there are amazing remains of 
Itiquities in the Upper Egypt, conſiſting of magnificent marble pil- 

, obeliſks, He. and thoſe fine marble pillars and obeliſks at Rome 

ſaid to have been hewn out of the rocks in Upper Egypt. | 
The laſt curioſity I ſhall mention is the ruſh papyrus, which grows 

the banks of the Nile, of which paper was firſt made, and from 
ence obtained the nayne. | 

There is a holy cheat performed by the Greek Chriſtians in a certain 
rying-place near Old Cairo, on Good Friday, and the two preceding 
ys annually, which ſome reckon among their curioſities, and others 
ong modern miracles ; it is the reſurrection of human bones, ſome 
„ whole limbs, and others, entire bodies, which, after they have 
ade their appearance, retire again into their graves. 

Language.] They ſay maſs in the Cophtic and Arabic languages: 
e following Pater-rofter is a ſpecimen of the Cophtic. Peniot ethen 
pheoui; narephtoubo mpgiepekran, mareſi ngiete kmetouro; petehnak ma- 
prſcopi mphrædbi hen tphe nem higien pikahi; penoik nteraſdhi mæiph- 
n mphoou ; ouch cha neteronnan ebol mphredhi hon ntenchoebol nageteoun 
meroou ; ouoh mperenten ehaumpiraſmos alla ; nahmen ebol hapipe thoou. 


Religion.] As to the religion of the Mahometans of Egypt, it differs 
Llittle from that of the Turks; only it is obſerved, that the Moors 
Gg 4 | and 


—— 
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and Arabians, who at preſent make up the bulk of the people, ate Alexandr 
much more ſuperſtitious and zealous in their way, than me Limes; an; 
tans in Turkey; and have their ſanto's or puritans amon them, fr Seek; 
whom they expreſs an extraordinary veneration, but the Turks ehh as js CO! 
the hypocrites, | | a netimes ex 
Many of theſe ſanto's go perfectly naked about the ſtreets, withy death of ( 
the leaſt rag to cover them, ſuffering their hair to grow to an un, . 

ſonable length. In this condition they viſit the houſes of perſons of dt In the reig! 
tinction, and fit down to dinner with them without any invitation, wi ing dilguſte 
leave their tables with as little ceremony as they entered; and it is logs the Sarace 
upon as no ſmall bleſſing to a houſe to receive a viſit from theſe peo ing about t 
The ancient Egyptians worſhipped not only the planets, but fern The caliph 


jen the Eg) 
yr, tO Whe 
bout the) 
Saracen fi 
ut the yea 
nce who eſt 
Conſtantn 


ſorts of birds and beaſts, and even leeks and onions ; but the bealt they 
molt adored was a black ox, under the name of Apis. + 
The poſterity of the ancient Egyptians are held to be the 
Cophtic race, among whom it is held St Mark firſt planted Chriſti 
and was the firſt biſhop of Alexandria, then the metropolis of Egypt 
Their juriſdiction was ſettled by the council of Nice, over allth 
churches of the dioceſe of Egypt, which included Libya, Pentapdi 


and Egypt, properly called; and afterwards the Ethiopian, or Abyſſnic , or pure 

churches, became ſubje& to this patriarch, and have ever fincex> luler, whit 

knowledged a relation to him. he poſteri 

They differ from the church of Rome in adminiſtring the facrane en the Ma 

of the Lord's ſupper in both kinds; and allow neither extreme ue ir own of 

tion, nor the euchariſt, to be adminiſtered to the ſicx. Neither WM: 7cd in c 

they agree with that church in the points of purgatory, or praying fn Araphus, 
the dead. 3 „ . 5 ly Land; 

** prus, and 1 

'0nombeiu 

Revolutions and memorable events, - _ 
** ; - s 8 

malukes, 1 

HE Egyptians are a very ancient nation; there are reckoned aba Ienvth defe: 

ſixty princes of the line of the Pharaohs ; and they reigned, e rear 15 

is laid, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, to the year of the world 303 he Mama 

when Pharaoh Pſamniticus, the ſecond monarch of that name, Ws out cf t 

conquered by Cambyſes II. King of Perſia, who united Egypt to in ny made h. 


empire ; under which it remained till the reign of Darius, being up 
wards of an hundred years, when it revolted from that crown, and becant 
an independent kingdom again; in which ſtate it continued about lit 
years, when Ochus King of Perſia, recovered the dominion of it; u 
it remained ſubject to the Perſian monarchs till Alexander the Great c 
teated Darius III. when it fell under the power of that prince, wit 
the reſt of the provinces of the Perſian empire. | 
After the death of Alexander, Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, , 8 
others inſinuate, the ſon of Philip of Macedon, and conſequently hal 
brother of Alexander, found means to mount the throne of Egypt 
and rendered it an independent kingdom once again; whoſe fuccelon 
kings of Egypt ever after retained the name of Ptolemies; in which 
line it continued between two and three hundred years; the laſt oe 
reign being the famous Cleopatra, wife and ſiſter to * Ptolemy Dion? 
14 the laſt king, and miſtrets to Julius Cæſar and Mark Anthony, lit 
WW 1 Nw. SF | 
It was Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſon of the firſt Ptolemy, who collec 


U 
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Alexandrian library, ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven hundred thouſand 
ſomes; and the lame prince cauſed the ſcriptures to be tranſlated 
\ Greek; but whether by ſeventy-two interpreters, and in the man- 
as is commonly related, is juſtly queſtioned. The Ptolemies 
netimes extended their dominions over great part of Syria, After 
death of Cleopatra, this kingdom fell under the power of the Ro- 
Ia he reign of Heraclius the Emperor of Conſtantinople, the people, 
ing dilguſted with their governors, called in Omar, the third Caliph 
the Saracens, and ſubmitted themſelves to the Mahometan power, 
ing about the year of our Lord 640. 

The caliphs of Babylon were ſovereigns of Egypt till the year 8709, 
en the Egyptians ſet up a caliph of their own, called the Caliph of 
irs, to whom the Saracens of Africa and Spain were ſubject. 

bout the year 1160, Aſſareddin, or Saracen, general of Norraddin, 
Saracen ſultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the kingdom of Egypt ; and 
ut the year 1190, took Jeruſalem from the Chriſtians, It was this 
nce who eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt, like the Janizaries 
Conſtantinople, compoſed of the ſons of Chriſtians taken in 
, or purchaſed of the Tartars, to whom he gave the name of Ma- 
ales, which, it is ſaid, ſignifies no more than /ave, FE 
he poſterity of Aſſareddin enjoyed the crown till the year 1242, 
en the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan their ſovereign, and ſet one of 
WS own officers upon the throne, Theſe Mamaluke ſultans were 
aged in continual wars with the Chriſtians in Syria and Paleſtine, 

= Araphus, the ſixth ſultan, entirely diſpoſſeſſed the Chriſtians of the 
ly Land; the ninth ſultan, Melechnaſſar, ſubdued the iſland of 
prus, and made it tributary to Egypt, 

'onombeius, the lait ſultan of the Mamalukes, was depoſed and 
rdered by Selimus, and, according to ſome accounts, hanged up at 
> of the gates of Grand Cairo. Gazelle, one of the grandets of the 

malukes, maintained a war for ſome time againit Selimus, but was 

length defeated, and Egypt made a province of the Ottoman empire 

the year 1517, as it ſtill remains, | 

he Mamaluke ſultans were always choſen by a majority of Mama- 

es out of their own body; who were ſo jealous of the kingdom's 

ng made hereditary, that they ſcarce ever elected the ſon of the pre- 

ing ſultan; and, if the choice ever happened to fall upon ſuch an 

they were ſo apprehenſive of its being made an ill precedent, that 

never reſted till they depoſed him. 7 
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Between and {x Lat, 1100 miles in bread | ſoa, who t 
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Boundaries.) Rounded by Egypt, and the deſert of Barca, » e. 
north ; by the Red ſea, and the country of Aua Then the [ 

the eaſt ; by the ſame country of Anian, and the unknown part of Red ſea v 
frica, on the ſouth; and by the unknown parts of Africa, on the u e, that it 


erument. 
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Middle diviſion, — Abyflinia proper, — — Ambamarian 
Weſtern diviſion, — Nubia, — Nubia. 


Air and Gor This country is pretty much incumbered 
mountains of the form of a cone, or ſugar-loaf, but well covered wi 
trees and herbage. The valleys between them are exceſſive hot if 
mer, but it is always cool upon the mountains. | 
As Abyſſinia lies between the tropics, it ſeldom fails of the periali 
rains in May, when the ſun is vertical, which deſcend in torrents 
the mountains, and ſwell the river Nile; which riſes in this cou 
trom ſeveral lakes, and running north into Egypt, lays the flat a 
try of Ethiopia under water, as well as the valleys in Egypt. 


Soil and Produce.) This country thus happily watered, prouli 
plenty of corn, rice, millet, dates, grapes, flax, cotton, ſugar, | 
and ſulphur. Their flax is eſteemed the fineſt in the world; 
from hence, it is ſaid, the Egyptians had theirs, of which they 1 
the fine linen of Egypt mentioned in ſcripture, 155 

Gold is alſo very plentiful here, of which the Turks get ſome;1 
had the Ethopians an opportunity of bartering it for the merchm 
of Europe, it is thought we might meet with as great plenty of it] 
as any where, though there are no gold mines wrought. Theſ! 
mines of filver and copper, the latter of which they work, and hat 
good deal of that metal; and, it is ſaid, they have the largeſt een 
in the world, 


Animals.) Here are camels, oxen, ſheep, and other cath, 
great plenty, and very large; as alſo wild beaſts, crocodiles, C. 


mon to the reſt of Africa, But what they are moſt famous for, b 
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he common 
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Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia. N as 


ent breed of horſes, equal to thoſe of Arabia; or, as ſome con- 
be, thoſe of Arabia are, in reality, bred in Abyſſinia, where they 
und in rich paſtures. 

inuſaftures and Traffic. The Jews are ſaid to be the only wea- 
and ſmiths amongſt them; and as for the other handicrafts, ſuch as 
enters, tailors, and ſhoemakers, every man breeds up his chil- 
do the trade or profeſſion he uſes himſelf. There are particular 
es, whoſe buſineſs it is to make trumpets, horns, &c. and thoſe 
ral trades, like the caſts or tribes in the Ealt Indies, live ſeparately, 
o not intermix with any other trade or tribe, either by marriage 
herwiſe, - 

3 ſtuffs, callicoes, linen, and carpets, they uſe for furni- 
oe cloathing, they receive from the Turks, by the way of the 
1, who take the gold and emeralds of Abyſlmia in return for their 
hindi, with ſome fine horſes. The brokers, or merchants, be- 
en the Turks and Abyflinians, are Jews, Arabians, or Armenian 
aus few or none of the natives trade or travel abroad. 

Vhen the Portugueſe firſt found the way to Abyſlinia, the ſhores of 
gell (va were open; but now the Turks keep ſuch a ſtrict guard 
e. chat it is difficult for any other people to have acceſs to them. 
ernment.) The ſovereign of Abyſſinia (according to the Portu- 
le, who viſited this country ſoon after the paſſing the Cape of Good 
> in the 16th century) was ſtyled Pre/ter Fohn, or Preſbyter John 
hz hizh-prieft of his religion as well as king, having a croſs always 
id before him, and acting as ſupreme governor in eccleſiaſtical af- 
das well as civil, in all caſes except that of ordination. Others ſay, 
Turks and Arabians gave him the title of Prefter Chan, or Cham, 
is, King of Slaves, they receiving moſt of their black ſlaves 
Ethiopia, of which he was ſovereign. But however that be, tra- 
rs generally agree, that his own ſubjects ſtyle him Negus, or King; 
tener Negaſcha Negaſcht, which in their language ſignifies King of 
7, to diſtinguiſh him from the princes and governors of provinces, 
are ſtyled alſo Negus, 

hey have a tradition, that thezr princes are deſcended from Solo- 
, by the Queen of Sheba, | | 

his prince is abſolute, and his throne hereditary ; but he has Joſt 
b of his power and prerogatives, which the great men of the coun- 
ave uſurped ; he is now frequently controuled by his lords. The 
ſt ſon is alſo ſometimes paſſed by, and a younger, or illegitimate 
advanced by the nobility to the imperial dignity. - The King is 
ot the year in the field, attended by great armies of horſe and 


he common people are ſlaves to the Emperor, or their reſpective 


bey have no inheritance in their lands, but they themſelves, their 
and goods, are their lord's property. | 


g's Arm.] The King's arms are a lion rampant, with the fol · 
g motto, The Lion of the tribe of Juda tis vidtorious. 

;6ts.] The only order of knighthood here is that of St Anthony, 
; mY religious, and partly military. Of theſe there are ieveral 


Perſons 


thers ; which ſome imagine was given him, becauſe he ſeemed to 
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468 Abyſſima, or the Upper Ethiopia,” 


Perſons and Fabits,] It is here that the black complexion ful 
2 but the natives are of a good ſtature, and their feature; 
ar; they are not at all like the negroes of Guinea, and the four, 
frica, who have generally flat noſes, thick lips, and very * 
countenances in the opinion of the white people. Y 
The better ſort of them are cloathed in veſts made of filk, | 
or cotton, after the manner of the Franks in Turkey; but the; oi 
people go almoſt naked, having only a ſmall piece of ſkin or cal | 
wrapped about their waiſts. | 


d 


ned. T 
as many 
unerals.] 

over ſom 
ſed is la 
few mor 


chs upon 
* ay of th 


Genius, | They are ſaid to have a great deal of vivacity and ny 
wit; to be of a teachable diſpoſition, and fond of learnin | 
they have but few opportunities of improving themſelves, 


Food.) They have no other bread but cakes, baked on the hy 
"Chey eat all manner of fleth but ſwines fleſh, and ſuch other men 
were prohibited to the Jews. They abitain alſo from things ſtray, 
and from blood, killing their meat, and draining the blood from i. 
the Jews do. Their great men are above feeding themſelves, but ꝑ. 
by their ſervants with ſpoons, Their uſual drink is mead, or methyl 
their country abounding in honey, They have alſo liquors mat 
wheat and rice, | 


They live in tents part of the year, } The King and court liveny 
during the fair ſeaſon, making a tour through a great part of the u 
try annually, and are followed from the towns by multitudes of arty 
and other inhabitants. 


z Wi. 


cen ( 
5 


Arms.] Their arms are, ſwords, lances, bows and arrows; riet. 
they have ſome fire-arms, which they purchaſe of the Turks, 3 
by Zan 
s of Afric 


tis a barre 
very few 


Language.] The following Pater-nefler is a ſpecimen of the l 


nian language. 


Abbahn ſchirfiſu ; ſelenſkgi zebonſba; mefſhag ſpirſa ; iſchir jn 


ſemſtan hirman egahquahn ; parchon pmlegron ; ha parchons phleg > in all 
ne hibililan ſcepi kha ; eruph ibapſa. Amen. 7 phleg = ' 


Religian.] Their religion ſeems to be a mixture of Chriſtian 
Judaiim. In their Chriitianity they approach much nearer tbe d 
than the Latin church. They keep both the Jewiſh and Chriltul 
bath, and keep each of them more like a faſt than a feſtival, T 
circumciſe their children, both males and females, the eighth day 
baptize them a fortnight after. 

They have but two ſacraments, viz, Baptiſm and the Eucharil 
give the bread and the cup both to clergy and laity. They belen 
real preſence in the ſacrament, but not tranſubſtantiation. 

They have neither archbiſhops, bithops, or any order ſupenit 
prieſts ; only the abbot of every ſociety of monks is their ſuperia, 
has ſome authority over them. 7 ; 

Theſe monks do not live in cloyſters or convents, but every onel 
own hut, forming a kind of village near ſome church, where the] 
form divine ſervice in their turns. Their inferior orders below tit 
or prelbyter, are, the ſub-preſbyter, deacon, and ſub-deacon. 
monks never marry, | 5 


NMarriages. ] Poligamy is prohibited by their laws, but — by Mong 


Z 


4 
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died. The King has at leaſt 100 wives and concubines, and every 
4j many as he pleaſes. 


vrals,] They have no particular funeral ſervice, but the prieſts 
l ver ſome paſſages in the pſalms ſuitable to the occaſion ; and the 
1 is laid in his grave without a coffin, his relations mourning 
ew months in rags, and a neglected dreſs. They rend their 


hs upon their receiving ill news, and other melancholy occaſions, 
any of the ancients did. 
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Wrdarics. | Ounded by the Red ſea, and the ftraits of Babel- 
| B mandel, on the north ; by the Indian ocean, on the 
; by Zanguebar, on the ſouth ; and by Abyſſinia, and the unknown 
71 Africa, on the weſt. | 

tis a barren ſandy deſert, exceſſive hot, containing ſcarce any towns, 
very few people, except ſome Arab tribes that live in camps; and 
ge, in all parts of Africa, are of a tawny complexion, but not black, 
chief places are Adea and Magadoxa, 
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ndaries, | gn by Anian, on the north; by the Indian ocean, 
| D on the eaſt; by the tropic of Capricorn, on the ſouth ; 
by Monomugi, and the unknown parts of Africa, on the weſt. ' 
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of Africa. From hence alſo they import oltrich-feathers, ſenna 
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Diviſſont. | Provinces. | Chief ; 
The North divi- \ Melinda. — — | Melinda, E. Lag 
fion contains, 6 et waa, 
The Middle divi- Terra de Raphael, — Montagnate. 
ſion contains, g uiloa, 6 Quiloa. 
The South divi- } Mofambique, — Moſambique. 
ſion contains, J Sofala, — — 5 } Sofala. 


wdariet.] 
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e great | 
ern pron 


I 


Divifions, 


| | South d 
Air.] The air of this country would be intolerably hot, if it wx hon, — 
cooled by the annual rains, which overflow the country, and the by 


from the ſea. 


Soil and Produce.) It is well watered by rivers, which rende 
ſoil exceeding fruitful, Rice and maize are their principal grain 
the country is well planted with coccoa's, plantains, ſugar-cane, 
ges, lemons, and other tropical fruits. From hence alſo the Portng 
are furniſhed with gold, ſlaves, and ivory, brought from the inlandy 


Weſter 


viſion, — 


guntain,. 
near th 
ht, the tc 
rm; 2. 1 
ntain, or 
erl.] I 
rivulets d 
fruitful. 

je of the 
d to what 
le mount: 


civit, ambergreaſe, and frankincenſe, 1 
The country is very populous, conſiſting chiefly of negroes; the 
of Melinda alone is ſaid to contain 200,000 inhabitants. 


Government.) The Portugueſe are ſovereigns of all the coaly 
ying great numbers of black princes ſubject to them. 


Religion.] They relate they have made a multitude of com 
Chriſtianity, whom they have taught to clothe themſelves with the 
nufactures of Europe, which the Portugueſe purchaſe of the o 
The religion of many of the people, however, eſpecially at a di 
from the coaſt, is ſtill the Mahometan or Pagan ſuperſtition, Tx 
tugueſe language is generally ſpoken all along the coalt of Afri 
ſides which, the people of Zanguebar have a language of ther 
of which the following Pater-noſter is a ſpecimen. 

Tota à monte; hoſa azure macla agiſa, anfonſa ara quereola un 
amano; a fennimonte ioura loma monticurs a fauco; o augamoi | 
mon almont augomos plechomont ; ouan mont cault plutech ; fi au 
moine, Amin. | 
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Jaries.] Ounded, on the north, by the kingdom of Monomo- 
1 tapa, and encompaſſed on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, 


e great ſouthern ocean, the Cape of Good Hope being the 
ern promontory of Africa. | moſt 


Diviſions, - Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, 

Terra de Natal, and the No towns. | . 
gouth di-] Cape of Good Hope, or ( Cape Town, E. Lon. 
fon, — the country of the Hot- 16. S. Lat. 34-15. 
tentots, 


h A deſert coaſt poſſeſſed by j j No FF 
viſion, — the Caffrees, —— 


— 


untaint.] Caffraria is a mountainous country. The chief moun- 
near the Cape are, 1. The Table mountain, of a very great 
ht, the top whereof is always covered with a cap of clouds before 
rm; 2. The Sugar-loaf, fo named from its form; and, 3, James 
atain, or the Lion's Rump. 


vers.) Here are no navigable rivers; but a great many brooks 
rivulets deſcend from the mountains, and render the valleys exceed- 
fruitful. One of theſe runs through the company's garden, which 
e of the greateſt curioſities in nature and art. The fountains are 
d to what height they pleaſe, by this brook that deſcends from the 


le mountain, 


urbours, Bays, and Capes.] As to harbours, I do not meet with 
though it has a ſea-coaſt of a thouſand miles, and upwards ;. but 
5 on the welt, the bay of St Helena, the bay of Soldania, and the 
le bay; and on the ealt, Hermoſa bay, and the bay of St Bras. 
capes are thoſe of the Cape of Good Hope and Aguillas, bath of 
in the ſouth, | 


.] The valleys would be exceflive hot, if they were not encom- 
d by the vaſt ſouthern ocean, from whence the wind blows: on 
ide almoſt; and they are ſcarce ever free from ſtorms a week, 
h raiſe the waves of this extenſive ocean to ſo valt a height, 
they are, in a literal ſenſe, frequently mountains high; ſuch as 
ever ſee in this part of the world: but though theſe ſtorms are 
blelome, it makes the country very healthful. If they happen to 
a calm of any duration, all the people are troubled with the 
ach; but abundance of rich {hips have been caſt away by theſe 
s upon the coaſt ; for there are no harbours here, The Dutch 
times loſe whole fleets as they lie at anchor betore the town, and 
are forced to moor their guardſhips with ſtrong chains inſtead of 


8. 


i and Produce.] Here (in the company's garden) are the moſt 
ous fruits of Aſia and Europe, growing within ſquares of bay- 
es, lo high and thick, that the ſtorms coming off the ocean can 
dice them but little; and theſe hedges afford a moſt refreſhing 
in the hot ſeaſon, In this garden is alſo a fine grove of cheſnut- 
that the ſun cannot penetrate. Here alſo we meet with peaches, 
granates, citrons, lemons, oranges, with the apples and pears of 
Pe Mtermixed, all excellent in their kinds; and here we ſee the 
- crimſon 
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eat deal more. The female is much leſs than the male, and has 

eaſts, or dugs, between its fore legs. Their uſual food is grals, 
and roots, and the tender twigs of trees and ſhrubs, They 
up every thing with their trunk, which ſerves as a hand to feed 
vlres; and with this they ſuck up water, and empty it into their 
be rhinoceros alſo is to be met with at the Cape. This animal is 
thing lets than the elephant, but of equal, if not greater ſtrength ; 
at the elephant runs away, and avoids him whenever he diſcovers 
With his rough prickly tongue he licks the fleth off the bones of 
mal. | 
he elk is alſo found in the Hottentot countries. He is about five 
in height; has a fine ſlender neck, and a beautiful head, not much 
ge that of a deer. 


len he European aſſes are common at the Cape; but there is another 
an animal, which goes by the name of an aſs, which has nothing 
Ur creature but his long ears; for he is a well-made, beautiful, 
. y beat. 


he Dutch have repleniſhed their ſettlements with European hogs, as 
as thoie of the Indian black breed, without briſtles, whoſe bellies 
touch the ground. | | | 

ne porcupine is another animal very common at the Cape. What 
il remarkable in this animal is, a wood of quills, with which his 
„ and every part of him, except his belly, is covered. They are 
jt the length of a gooſe-quill ; but ſtraight, hard, and without fea- 
„ and growing leſs and leſs from the middle to the end, terminate 
ſharp point, Theſe quills he thoots at man or beaſt when he is at- 


pon ed. 

brou lere is a creature at the Cape alſo, called hy the Dutch a ſea-cow; 
ing! it always feeds on graſs aſhore, (according to Kolben), and only 
are into the ſea for its ſecurity. The head of this animal reſembles ra- 


that of a horſe than a cow, and ſeems to be the ſame with the E- 
an hippopotamus. | 
he ſtukbingſem, as the Dutch call it, ſeems to be an animal pe- 
to the Hottentot country, and to have obtained its name from 
Jing cent if emits from its poſteriors; which is fuch that neither 
nor beaſt can bear it. This is the creature's belt defence when it 
ited : the very dogs will deſert the chace, rub their noſes, and 
| when ae bealt lets fly; and a man is perfectly ſtifled with the 
KeOuS tench. 


here are eagels here, called dung birds, which, if they find an ox 


uſd cow laid down, they ſall upon the beaſt in great numbers, make a 
yy in the belly of it with their bills and talons, and perſectly ſcoop 
cal le mude ot It, leaving nothing but a bare tkeleton-covered with the 


anfafures and Trafic. } The Hottentots are pretty good mecha- 
e cx I hey make their own ſpears, darts, bows, and other weapons. 
eir | 


make allo ivory rings, and bracelets for their arms, of elephants 


nd OP; and every family make their own earthen veſſels. 
hed Wer Une is very inconſiderable. Having no money or medium 


4 


ne. But chough they ſee the Dutch build good houſes, plant vine- 
H h yards, 


ace, they barter their cattle with the Dutch for wine, brandy, and : 
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yards, and clothe themſelves decently, it is obſerved, that the Ny 


: . j We K ir 
tots {till adhere to their old cuſtoms, and will not imitate the Dy ured 
any thing, not ſo much as in planting grapes; though it is oy . 5 
they love wine and brandy very well. FU | Bk 1 
5 . a } 
Government, | Every Hottentot nation has its king, or chief \ the mel 
; 0 


he men 
mixed tc 
mmer ti 
men allc 
their ſhe 
ith a tl 
the wot 
| This 1 
| eet, Or 
jef of h. 
ſkins, wi 
hey conc 
with a fc 
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Annquer, whoſe authority devolves upon him by hereditary ſuced 
This chief has the power of making peace and war, and preſidg; 
their councils and courts of juſtice ; but then his authority is Cal 
limited, and that he can determine nothing without the conſent 
captains of the ſeveral krails, who ſeem to be the Hottentot 
The captain of every krail, whole office is hereditary alſo 3“ 
leader in time of war, and chief magiſtrate of his krail in time q 
and, with the head ot every family, determines all civil and q 
caſes within the krail. | | 
Murder, adultery, and robbery, they conſtantly puniſh with & 
If a majority condemn # criminal, he is executed on the ſpot, | 
captain firſt ſtrikes him with a club, and then the reſt of the Judge 
upon him, and drub him to death. 
In civil cauſes alſo the cauſe is determined by a majority of 
and latisfaction immediately ordered the injured party out of they 
of the perſon that appears to be in the wrong. | 
The whole country is but one common, where they feed thei 
promiſcuouily, moving from place to place to find water, or fr 
ſture, as neceſſity requires. 


Forces.) Beſides the Dutch ſtanding forces here, they have any 
militia, ſufficient to oppoſe any foreigners that ſhould make an; 
upon their ſettlements. They have one guard-{hip uſually, all 
moored with {trong chains, the road being very unſafe, and fulg 
perpetual ſtorms. 

The Dutch import their {laves uſually from the neighbourigt 
of Madagaſear; for they never make flaves of Hottentots, butl 
a friendly correſpondence with thoſe people; of whom they pu 
cattle tor a trifle when the {hipping arrives; and probably theyy 
alliſt in the defence of the country, if it ſhould be ever invaded, 
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Revenues, ) The revenues of the Dutch at the Cape ariſe and 1 
tenths of the profits which their government reſerve: out of allt and g 
they grant to private planters, and from the duties of import , ande 
port, But this colony cannot do much more than balance the d here is a 


they are at in fortifying and garriſoning their towns and forts; ſor i 
it be a very plentiinl country, they have no merchandiſe proper l 
portation, except their wine, which is equal to any in Europe, 
which they have a very great variety, The principal advantaf 
chuntry is to the Dutch, is the ſupplying their fleets with provid 
their voyages to and irom India. 
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Hering and Havits,] As to the ſtature of the Hottentots, W | 
rather low than tall; for though there may be tome fix feet high, 4.) N 
are more about five teer. Their bodies are proportionable, a chu 
made, teldoin eicher too fat or lean, and ſcarce ever any crooked. | very li 
disigure their children themſelves, by flatting and breaking th: meat h 
of their noles, looking on a flat noſe as a beauty. Their 1:88. herbs, 
well as their eyes, are rather of the largeſt, Their lips are 18” tome 
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. their hair black and ſhort, like the negroes; and they have ex- 
ue white teeth; and, after they have taken a great deal of pains, 
weaſe and ſoot, to darken their nataral tawny complexions, re- 
le the negroes pretty much in colour. The women are much leſs 
the men. | 
1 3 cover their heads with handfuls of cow. dung, greaſe, and 
mixed together; and, going without any thing elſe on their heads 
mmer time, the dult ſticks to it, and makes them a very filthy cap. 
men alſo wear a kroſſe, or mantle, made of a ſheep-ſkin or other ſkins, 
their ſhoulders, which reaches to their middle, and, being faſten- 
ich a thong about their necks, is open before. In vinter they 
the woolly or hairy ſide next their backs, and in ſummer the o- 
This ſerves the man for his bed at night; and this is all the wind- 
ſheety or coffin, he has when he dies, If he be a captain of a village, 
jef of his nation, inſtead of a ſheep-ſkin, his mantle is made of ti- 
ſkins, wild cat ſkins, or ſome other tkins they ſet a value upon. 
hey conceal or cover thoſe parts alſo which every other people 
with a ſquare piece of ſkin about two hands breadth, generally 
a cat-ſkin, the hairy fide outwards, which is faſtened to their 
je women wear caps, the crowns whereof are a little raiſed ; and 
are made alſo of halt-dried ſkins. They ſcarce put them off 
t or day, winter or ſummer. They uſually wear two krofles, or 
les, one upon another, made of ſheep-ſkins, or other ſkins, which 
pmetimes bordered with a fringe of raw leather; and thoſe are only 
ned with a thong about their necks, They appear naked down to 
middle; but they have an apron larger than that of the mens to 
r them before, and another, of {till larger dimenſions, that covers 
back ſides, About their legs they wrap thongs of half-dried ſkins, 
te thickneſs of a jack-boot ; which are ſuch a load to them, that 
* their legs with difficulty, and walk very much like a trooper 
ck; boots. | 
he principal ornaments, both of men and women, are braſs or 
beads, with little thin plates of glittering braſs and mother of 
, which they wear in their hair, or about their ears. Of theſe 
and glaſs beads ſtrung they alſo make necklaces, bracelets for the 
„and girdles, wearing ſeveral ſtrings of them about their necks, 
s, and arms. | | 
here is another kind of ornament peculiar to the men, and that is 
adder of any wild beaſt they have killed, which is blown up, and 
ed to the hair, as a trophy of their valour. 
hon aiter their children are born, they lay them in the ſun, or by 
re, and rub them over with fat or butter, mixed with ſoot, to ren- 
dem ot a deeper black, it is faid; for they are naturally tawny z 


tins they continue to do almoſt every day of their lives, after they 
frown up. 


. Nor are they more cleanly in their diet than in their dreſs; 
ber chuſe che guts and intrails of cattle, and of ſome wild beaſts, 
very little cleanſing), rather than the reſt of the fleſh, and eat 
meat halt-boiled, or broiled ; but their principal food conſiſts of 
herbs, ſruits, or milk, When they make butter of it, they put 
tome bin, made in the form of a ſoldier's knapſack, the hairy 
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they ſuffer; and to him they ſacrifice ſheep and oxen, as weil a8 b 


heroes; and pay their devotions to an imaginary evil ſpirit, ik 
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ſide inwards; and then two of them taking hold of it, one at exck 4 


. . oc : ir prayer 
they whirl and turn it round till it is converted into butter, Which 47 


„ if the! 


put up for anointing themſelves, and their caps and mantles; bring th. 
eat no butter. 0 V are apf 

Since the arrival of the Dutch among them, it appears, that thew m ſome d 
tentots are very fond of wine, brandy, and other fpirituous gy ere they 


theſe, and the baubles already mentioned, the Hollanders truck fo oft, 


cattle; and though a Hottentot will turn a ſpit for a Dutchman ju The Hott 
day for a draught or two of ſour wine, yet do they never att plicians C 
plant vineyards, (as they ſee the Dutch do every day), or thinkgy clude the 

king wine themſelves, ef, 
Cuſtoms.) They frequently expoſe their female children in E Triage 
reſts, to be ſtarved, or devoured by wild beaſts, as they do their ful able COM} 
ortune is 


and grandfathers when they become decrepid and uſeleſs; but thi 
ol done without the conſent of their magiſtrates or chief men di 
Place, 


r uſually 
like, ON 


Notwithſtanding their barbarity to their female children, | , couple 
have the greateſt abhorrence of their being diſſected and cut in Pit led 85 
r circum 


as they are ſometimes by the European ſurgeons. They image 
is done with a deſign to uſe their fleth in magic and witcheraſt 
- waa watch the corpſe of the deceaſed for ſome time after it 
ried, | 


ottentot 
jegroom 
at of th 


le, and p 

Language.) As to the language of the Hottentots, great part ens circ 
conſiſts of inarticulate ſounds and noiſes made in their throats, ꝗ eur that 
man can imitate or expreſs in writing; nor is it poſſible to learn it, e the co 


cept by people that have lived amongſt them from their infancy, a{ happily. 


of the Mulatto ſlaves, belonging to the Dutch, have done. ID: chat h 
perceived, could underſtand the Hottentots, and had enough «WWW 
language to be underitood by them, he meat 
As to letters, or writing of any kind, the Hotteatots are perk having 1 
ignorant of theſe things. ny i * 
cher Plat 
Neligion.] The Portugueſe, who were the firſt Europeans that :; _ 'r 
the Cape, reported, That the Hottentots had no religion, becaule ſter dinn 
ſound neither temples or images amongſt them; but we have no owards r 
fulleſt evidence, that they believe in God, or the ſupreme being r her; ar 
made both the heavens and the earth, as they have declared to on, or f 
miſſionaries who lived many years among the Hottentots, T hey vater an 
him the God of geds; and believe he is endowed with all ima be won: 
perfections; but they never addreſs themſelves directly to him, . and t: 
certain genii, or dæmont, whom they look upon as mediators tor and wi 
to the {ſupreme God. And it is probable they look upon the ere, th 


one of thoſe inferior intelligences ; for they aſſemble at the new 
proſtrate themſelves before it, and dance the whole night ; and, 
veral expreſſions, ſhew their dependence on this inferior deity, | 
whom they expect good weather, and fruitful ſeaſons. 

They worthip allo thoſe that have had the reputation of faint 


Indians, whom they believe to be the author of all the cala 


ſaints. 


They certainly believe a future ſtate, by ſacrificing and ollen 
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ir prayers to departed ſaints; for this would be the greateſt abſur - 
„ if they did not ſuppoſe that the ſoul ſurvived the body, Their 
joving their huts to a different ground when any one dies, alſo ſhews 
are apprehenſive, that the dead man may return again, and give 
m lome diſturbance; and that departed ſouls chiefly haunt the places 
ere they died : A plece of ſuperſtition which prevails every where 
3 Hottentots pretend alſo to magie and witcheraft; and when their 
fcians cannot reſtore their patients by phyſic, they immediately 
clude they are bewitched, and apply to ſome pretended conjarers for 
et. . | | 
Marriages] Polygamy is allowed here, and divorce, upon a rea- 
able complaint of either party to the governor, 1 
ortune is very little conſidered in their marriages. The man's fa- 
r uſually gives him a cow, and a few ſheep, and the woman's father 
like, on their marriage; and the relations and friends of the mar- 
| couple aſſiſt them in building a houſe, or rather a hut. A fat ox 
led upon this occaſion, and a wedding-dinner provided ſuitable to 
Ir circumſtances. The men form a circle in the area of the krail, 
ottentot town, and the women aſſemble in another circle. The 
gegroom fits down in the middle of the mens circle, and the bride 
at of the womens ; after which, the prieſt comes into the mens 
le, and piſſes upon the bridegroom ; from thence he goes to the 
nens circle, and piſſes on the bride, which is eſteemed the greateſt 
our that can be done them : After which, the married couple re- 
e the congratulations of the company, wiſhing they may live long 
happily together ; that they may have a ſon before the end of the 


; that he may prove a brave fellow, an expert huntſman, and the 


he meat being ſerved up in earthen pans, the company fall to; 
having neither knives or forks, make uſe of their teeth and claws, 
mg it to pieces, and eating as voraciouſly as ſo many dogs, having 
ther plates or napkins than the corners of the ſtinking mantles they 
r; and ſea-ſhells uſually ſerve them inſtead of ſpoons. | 

ter dinner they fit ſmoking and talking merrily on the occaſion 
owards morning ; when the bride ſteals away, and the bridegroom 
r her; and then the company diſperſe. There is no dancing on the 
lon, or ſtrong liquors drank, theſe people drinking ſcarce any thing 
water and milk, | | 

he woman has not been married many days before ſhe is ſet to 
, and treated little better than a ſlave. All the buſineſs without 
and within is done by their wives: the more of them a man has, 
elore, the richer he is, | 
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known parts of Atrica, on the eaſt; and by thel 
lantic ocean, on the ſouth and welt, 


Towns.) Ardra, Whidah, or Fidah, Popo, Alampo, Fant, 
tic, Anamaboe, St George-Delmina, Jaqueen, Acra, Chriſtiah 
Frederickſburg, Aga, and the Callebars, | 


Guinea in its utmoſt extent. 


But if it be extended to all the coaſts of Africa to which the 
nea merchants trade, it lies between 18 W. and 20 E. Long. al 


tween the tropic of Cancer and the tropic of Capricorn, nod 
ſouth, | 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Toun, 


Mataman, — 
The Southern divi- | Benguela, — 


| duce. 
ſion contains the < Angola, — 

| 

) 


Benguela. | 
Su n Caflra 


Loando. 


— — 


provinces of — | Congo, St Salvador, ape, bu 

{| Loango, — Loango. e 0 

i : pcoa-nut 
: 4 — — nin. 

The Weftern diviſion | Benin, He ains, po 
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Mountains.] The mountains of Sierra Leon are the moſt rw > neigh 
able beautiful 
ber mine 


Rivers.) The rivers of this country are, 1. That of Coaun 
Ambriſi, which runs from eaſt to weſt, eroſs Angola, and falls ul 
Atlantic ocean. 3. Zaara, which runs from the north-eaſt to the 
welt, crois Congo, and falls into the ame ocean. 4. Lund, 1 
runs likewiſe from eaſt to weſt through Congo, and, paſling by N 
vador, falls into the ſame ſea. 5. The river Cameron, which, m 
from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, falls into the bay d 
Guinea. 6. The river Formocja, 7. Volta, which, runnin} 
north to ſouth, through Guinea proper, falls into the Atlantic 
8. The river of Sierra Leon, and Shorbro river, which, roy 
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R f 
to weſt, fall into the ſame ocean, And, 10. The great river Ni- 
"rich runs from eaſt to weſt, through Negroland, and falls into 
Atlantic ocean by three grand channels, according to our maps, 
eee and Senegal ; but it ſeems doubtful whether 
channels are not three diſtinct rivers, for no body has informed us 
re they are united. : 
ot mauy of theſe rivers are navigable much beyond their mouths, 
ending precipitately from high mountains, and running but ſhort 
es before they fall into the ſea, except the rivers of Cameron, 
bro, Leon, and the great river Niger, up the laſt of Which the 
in have ſailed five hundred miles, and have a great many facto- 
on both ſhores. 
%, Capes, or Promontories.] The chief gulphs or bays in this 
dire coalt, are the Cyprian or Cintra bay, and the Bite of Gui- 
into which the river Cameron diſcharges itielf, The principal 
; are thoſe of Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, Cape Leon, Cape St 
es, Cape Palmas, Cape Three points, Cape Formola, Cape St 
„ Cape Lopas, Cape Lede, and Cape Negro. 
nds, ] The winds on the coaft of Guinea Proper, fit direaly con- 
to the trade-winds, 3. e. from welt to eaſt, except in the rainy 
n, between the vernal and autumnal equinox, when they have 
nt ſtorms of wind, with terrible thunder and lightning ; and 
winds blowing from the ſouth, the ſhipping on the coalt at this 
are in great danger of being wrecked on ſhore; and there is al- 
ſuch a ſurf beating upon the ſhore, in the calmeſt weather, that 
ery difficult and dangerous landing. 


he 1 


.] All this country lying between the two tropics, is exceflive 
and the flat country being overtiowed great part of the year by 
ceriodical rains, is unhealthy, There is a variety of hills, val- 
woods, and champain fields, mixed with bogs and moraſſes, on 


ti, 
coalt, 


zduce,] The animals of Guinea are the ſame as have been deſcri- 
n Caflraria. But their grain is different. Here is no wheat, as at 
ape, but plenty of Guinea grain, rice, maize, or Indian corn. 
are no grapes here; but the palm-tree affords them wine, and 
vcoa-nut a pleaſant drink, Here are alſo oranges and lemons, 
ans, pomegranates, tamarinds, pine-apples, -and other tropical 


Hhreſt· trees they have a very great variety, which grow to a pro- 
ts height and bulk, ſome of them excellent timber, and have a 
beautiful grain, 

kir minerals are gold, copper, and iron. The gold is found by 
atires in the ſands of their rivulets, in duſt; ſometimes they 


1s 180 + 4: . : 

of with large pieces: but there are no gold mines open, and poſſibly 
*. be no mines of that metal here. I am apt to think gold lies 
. ihe ſurface, it being found waſhed down into the brooks 


rulets in every place our people bring it from. There is plenty 
en the Guinea coaſt, Which they make by letting the ſea- water 
—_ pans in the dry ſeaſon, and the ſun exhaling the water, the 
[ett at the bottom, 

des gold, ivory, and ſlaves, this country affords indico, wax, 
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gum-ſenega, gum- tragant, and a variety of other gums in 4. 
"Theſe articles may be had in moſt parts of this — 
chiefly in Proper Guinea, | | f 
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Manufa@ures.) As to the manufaQures of Guinea, every fim 
molt make their own tools and utenſils. They are all fmiths 
ters, and maſons ; and build their own houles or huts of 2 * 
materials; and, till the Europeans brought them hammers 4 
ſtone ſerved them for an anvil, and another for a hammer. 

The women manage all the hufbandry, as well as their dome 
fairs ; they dig, ſow, plant, and bring in the harveſt, while hel 
band idly looks on ; ſo that the more wives a man has, the richer 
ſaid to be in this country. And ſome negroes on the coaſt maj 
ney by letting out their wives; and indeed they make little dif 
between their wives and their ſlaves. 


„ . 


The ſouthern coaſts of Congo, Angola, c. are under the don are his 
of the Portugueſe; no other nation has ſettlements there, thay edine 
ther Europeans are ſuffered to traffic with that part of the coal Her for 1 
groes; but in what is called Guinea Proper, the Engliſh, Dy and thi 
French, Oc. have their ſeveral colonies and ſettlements, The Fn Then ti 
alſo have James fort, at the entrance of the river Gambia, a ln re him, 
of the Niger, and factories for ſeveral hundred miles up that ring I 
the French had upon that branch called the Senegal, which ha! perly be 
lately taken from them by Captain Marſh and Major Maſon; ul dgery. 
Dutch have others {till further northward, particularly at Arguy, The chic 
20 degrees north latitude, | conſults 

The Portugueſe are poſſeſſed of the weſt coaſt of Africa, (a; ehe uf 
of the eaſtern coait), from the tropic of Capricorn to the equatyrq do not 
three or four degrees further north; and have a multitude of litk at his 
frican princes under their dominion, having made proſelytes of a facrific 
of their ſubjects, and taught them to clothe themſelves as thei e places 
peans do, furniſhing them with the woollen manufactures of G ed, un 
Britain; and this it is that renders our trade with Portugal fo dern. 
tageous to us. all neg 

Trafic.) The goods exported to Guinea are, our manufadm ly hair 
linen and woollen, ſwords, knives, hatchets, pewter and braſs ud rabs th 
Sre-arms, powder and ſhot, toys, brandy, ſpirits, and tobacco, mulattoc 

Slave irade. | As the Portugueſe are maſters of ſuch exteniie 2 
ritories in Africa, they export more ſlaves from thence to Ami Pavits,] 
than any other nation. The Englith, French, and Dutch ali 0th abo 
port a great many; but the Spaniards, who are poſſeſſed of th [ lnould 
dart of America, and want flaves moſt, have no ſettlements on tf} fold, vo 
gro or Guinea coatt, but are forced to contract with ſome other of the 
pean nation to furniſh them with negroes; which buſineſs the by ad, 
South-ſea Company were intitled to; but that trade has recan he hal 
many interruptions, and the Company's effects have been fo ofta lrom t] 
zed by the Spaviards, that it is a queſtion whether the Soul ae 
Company have got any ching by this commerce; and by a late g their c 
a final end is put to it. | | 

Government, ] In Guinea there are ſome ſovereign princes, | ents, ] 
dominions are very extenſive, rich, and powerful, and arbittm nm” th 
narchs, limited by ao laws, or any other reſtraints. And tb the lit 
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\triede of others, to whom the Dutch and other Europeans have 
en the name of Kings, whoſe dominions do not exceed the bounds 
bn or ünary pariſh, aa whole power and revenues are proportion- 
nean. But the King of Whidah, or Fidah, in the words of one 
ne Dutch fators, is feared and reverenced by his ſubjects as a de- 
20 d, who always appear in his preſence either kneeling or proſtrate 
* ground. When they attend him in the morning, they proſtrate 
[ves before the gate of his palace, kiſs the earth three times, 
clapping their hands together, uſe ſome expreſſions that look more 
the adoration of ſome deity than compliments paid to an earthly 
ce; and they even tremble at the ſight of him, 

10 derlon whatever is permitted to ſee his Majeſty eat, or to know 
chat part of the palace he ſleeps, unleſs his wives, of whom the 
g has ſeldom leſs than a thouſand; theſe continually ſurround him, 
are his life-guards, and are frequently ſent on embaſſies, and em- 
ed in executing ſuch commands and lentences as ſeem much more 
ber for men, ſuch as punithing criminals, pulling down their hou- 
and the like. k 
Vhen the King goes abroad, five or fix hundred of his wives run 
re him, or attend him: he has not, it is ſaid, a ſingle man in his 
In, Theſe females, which our travellers call wives, may more 
perly be called his ſlaves, being employed in almoſt all manner of 
doery. 

The chief magiſtrates under the King are, the Cabiceroes, whom 
conſults in ſtate affairs, and concerning peace and war; and by 
e he ulually adminiſters juſtice to the people. 

do not find he wears a crown, or that there is any other ceremo- 
at his acceſſion than the ſhewing him publicly to the people, 
facrificiug ſome animals to his gods. — The eldeſt ſon, and in 
«i e places the brother, is intitled to the throne ; the females never 
22d, unleſs in one kingdom, upon this coait, 


) 


derſant.] The natives, deſcended from the original inhabitants, 
al negroes, well known by their flat noſes, thick lips, and ſhort 
aug ly hair; though there are amongſt them many camps or villages 
Ute rabs that are of a tawny complexion; and there is a mixed breed 
mulattoes, proceeding from the commerce of the Portugueſe and 
ves, that are almoſt as dark as the negroes. 


74 %½.] The habits of the common people, in Proper Guinea, are 
och about their middle, and people of condition have another over 
r ſhoulders, and are adorned with abundance of rings and bracelets 
he eld. ivory, or copper; the arms, legs, and great part of the bo- 
7 the men are naked, but the women are veiled when they go a- 
FI 


cen he habit of the common people in Negroland is not very diffe- 
often lrom that of Proper Guinea; but their chiefs and people of con- 
Gout Pu are cloathed in white veſts, with white caps on their heads, 
ae ther complexions being exceeding black, make a very pretty ap- 


' ance, ö 


eins.] The Engliſh factors obſerve of the natives, that they have 
e wit than honeſty, frequently mixing their gold with baſe metal; 
the little tricks and cheats they uſe in trade, it is ſaid, have been 
but chem by the Chriſtians, with whom they traffic; and if the 
Nomen 
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women are lewd, as travellers relate, they are not worſe than 


people that complain of them, who frit tempt them to ſin, and org 
:eproach them tor it. , El 
| 18 gent | 
Food and Liquors, ] The negroes live but poorly upon the 0; , that 
coalt ; millet boiled to the confiſtence ol bread is their common fy ls, and 
or elle potatoes, yams, and other roots, in the room of it, w he ſeen 
drenched in palm or cocoa-nut oil, and to this they ſometimes ;uinea 3 
boiled herbs, and half-dried ſtinking fith, (for they always let then upon 
on the beach till they ſtink). They have another dith, which is 28 tends, 
ture of ground corn and palm-oil boiled together, to which they g whole ce 
the name of mataget, Garden-beans, and other pulſe, with fl bony CO! 
rains, bananas, and other fruits, roaſted in the aſhes, alſo ſerve tu tale ot 
lor food. Diſeaſes 
In the kingdom of Benin, and the Slave coaſt, the nepros | he plag 
much better; for here they eat beef, mutton, and fowls, and arew tomacl 
hoſpitable to ſtrangers as well as to their own countrymen ; and and th 
over the Guinea coalt they are too apt to drink to excets, If ven Out, 
hi morning they drink drams, and palm-wine in the afternoon, Ig es: for 1 
0 the chiefs of their great towns, or Kings, as the Dutch call d rots in 
Fi! will meet the meaneit of their ſubjects and dependents in the mary e nine 0! 
if place in the evening, and forming a circle on the ground, did ns are 
| great exceſs, being attended by their women at thoſe times, whoz 0 reck 
| no Jets addicted to drinking than the men, whole converſation is ui real dit 
i ; Zy as ſinutty as that of a drunken crew of ſailors, Nor does this zl, 4:4 
* ock the modelty ei the negro females, who maintain their en as t 
Ui) and fit drinking and tmoking with the men till morning. Bel helds 0 
*% their palm- wine, they have ſtrong beer made of millet, few of f s are f. 
| | drinking water, which is eſteemed the molt unwholeſome of all Mh they 
th on this coalt, The nations which inhabit the thores of the greif ſeldom | 
| ö Niger eat cuſcaſu, or cootcooth, which 1s a dith made with flour, ve. 
& into a cullender, and ſet over a pot where meat is boiling, the he diſter 
ip? whereof moiſtens the flour, and makes a kind of paite or hay , Huxes, 
1 ding. This they pour upon their meat, of which there is 101 air, the 
1 that they refute. They eat ſerpents, which are objects of theit u IS, arif} 
4 {hip in other provinces of Guinea, They eat allo monkeys, g natives d 
1 pelicans, eagles, hawks, alligators, and the morie, or ſea-hi guers. 
+ They drink mead allo, and palm- wine; but chuſe rum, and otherh th; but 
[| rituous liquors before any thing. And it is reported of the mußg 10 116 
''' the Dahomes, who inhabit a country north of Benin, or the M ©!:c) 
[: 3, coalt, that they cat human Rfleth, eſpecially that of their ee reme 
| * which is pretended to be proved by a late account of a revolutil ny 
; ' Whidah, of which narrative this is the ſubſtance: 022, at cre 
| | or ado: 
The King of Dahome's conqueſt cf Whidah on the Slave coaſt, 112 ung th 
Tur king of Dahome defiring a paſiage through the King of e 5 
þ dah's country to the ſea ſide, that he might fell his flaves wil 3 
| preater advantage to the European merchants, and being dem we nat! 
miſſion, determined to invade V hidah, a country full of tovth, Pp 
excecding pepulous, where the Englith, and ſeveral Europa 3 
tions, had jactories, in Which they kept the ſlaves they purchat 3 


the negrocs. The King of Whicah made a poor deience, ls | 
with many ef his juhjects into the neighbouring countries; but 3p © © 
i 


thouſand of the natives however were maſſacred or made priſon» 
"and among the priſoners was Mr Snelgrove, an Engliſh merchant, 
$ gentleman being carried up to the King of Dahome s court, re- 
„ that the King ſacrificed great numbers of the priſoners to his 
. and that his people afterwards eat them, as he was informed; 
he ſeems to be the firſt man that ever found a nation of canibals 
ninea; and he confeſſes he never faw one man eaten, though he 
upon the ſpot, and was wonderful inquiſitive about it, as he 
nds, He goes further, and aſſures us, that the King of Dahome, 
whoſe court he was, never eats human fleth. Nor 1s his hearſay te- 
nony confirmed by any one eye-witnels ; from whence I conclude 
tale of a canibal nation in Africa has a very flight foundation. 


Diſeaſes and Remedies,] The ſmall pox is as fatal to the negroes 
he plague : and worms are an epidemical diſtemper; not thoſe in 
ſtomach and bowels, but a ſpecies that are found between the 
and the fleth, and give the patient extreme pain till they are 
en out, which is an operation of a month in performing ſome- 
&; for if they attempt to draw it out too haſtily, the worm breaks 
rots in the fleſh, or breaks out in another place. Some negroes 
e nine or ten of theſe worms in their ſkin at once; and the Euro- 
ns are not entirely free from them. A greedy ravenous appetite 
0 reckoned among the diſeaſes of the Guinea negroes; and the 
real diſeaſe is ſometimes fatal to them, having yet no method of 
„ and few of them eſcape it among ſuch numbers of common 
nen as this coaſt abounds with, Nor are the wounds gotten in 
felds of Mars leſs dangerous than the other, eſpecially if the 
dare ſhattered ; for they can cure only ordinary fleſh wounds, 
ch they do by applying poultices of herbs to them. The negroes 
ſeldom long-lived, though they are generally healthy while they 
; ; | 

he diſtempers the Europeans are ſubje& to on this coaſt are fe- 
, iuxes, and cholics, which are occaſioned by the bad water and 
air, their ſettlements lying near the coaſt, where the fogs and 
is, ariſing from the ouze and fait marſhes, and the ſtinking fiſh 
natives dry on the beach, corrupt the air, and render it fatal to 
vers, The moſt temperate men find it difficult to preſerve their 
ih; but a great many haitea their death by their intemperance 
nptience, expoſing themtelves to the cold air in the evening, 
n they have endured a very hot day. This ſudden change from 
eme to the other, has very bad effects in all hot climates. 


. They generally acknowledge one ſupreme almighty be- 
at created the univerſe ; and vet pay him no manner of wor- 
r adbration, never praying to him, or giving him thanks for 
inns they enjoy. They believe he is too tar exalted above them 
Tl Wa notice of poor mortals, and therefore pray and ſacrifice to 
= | unde of 1n{crior deities 3 of which they have ſome in common 
Jenie ee nations; and yet every man has a god of his own chuſing 
ws A | 1 | ; 3 
peu diet deity of the Fidaians is a ſerpent of a particular ſpecies, 
uche OE not mortal; and ſo well uſed by his votaries, that he 
_ er attempts to hurt them, 

but 29 nav 240 a grand temple erected in Fidah, dedicated to this 


* 


i {ſerpent i 


. 
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ſerpent; and a leſſer in almoſt every village, with prix F 
ellos to officiate in them. | e n 5 Dutch v 
In this temple, it is ſaid, they always keep a ſerpent of a monks us of in 
ſize, worſhipping the creature in perſon, and not in effigy at ve ſha 
merly the King uſed to go on pilgrimage, with his whole cou: ng sche 
nually, to adore this ſerpent ; but, of late, deputes a certain mw lements | 


of his wives to perform this act of devotion in his Read. 

The next things the Fidaians pay divine honours to, are fine! 
trees and groves, — 

The ſea is another of their principal gods, to whom they ſacl 
when the winds and waves are ſo tempeſtuous, that no foreign w 
chants can viſit their coaſts; which uſually happens in jus 
Auguſt, and ſometimes in other months; when they throw n! 
manner of goods, meat, drink, and cloathing, to appeaſe the ay 
ged element. | 


\AR 


ation] 
Revolutions and memorable events, ation. 
he ſouth 


HE Portugueſe were the firſt Europeans that diſcovered the fo n parts 


weſt coaſt of Africa, in the 15th century, and obtained a my 
from the Pope, in 1442, of all the countries diſcovered or to be d 
vered to the ſouth and eaſt of Cape Bajadore, which lies on they 
fide of Africa, in 27 degrees odd minutes of North latitude, Wig 
upon the Portugueſe built forts and ſettled colonies upon the wel 
coaſt of Africa, and enjoyed the ſole trade thither, and to the! 
Indies, for upwards of 100 years, But the Engliſh and Dutch, al 
ther Proteſtant powers, calling in queſtion the Pope's authority df 
poſing of all Pagan countries, in the 16th century - ſent their i 
to the coaſt of Guinea, and erected ſeveral forts there: And the Du 
made themſelves maſters of the Fort St George del Mina, the ca 
of all the Portugueſe ſettlements on the coait of Proper Guinea, 
Nor was the Hollander content with expelling the Portuguek i 
that coaſt, but fell upon the Englith ſettlements alſo in the mot 
cherous manner, in a time of full peace, In the year 16641 
Dutch had agreed to join a ſquadron of Engliſh men of war to fuy 
the pirates on the coalt of Barbary. And De Ruyter, the Dutch 
miral, actually failed to the Streights with the Englith ; but made al 
cuſe to the Englith admiral when they arrived there, that he wa! 
ged to leave him, being ordered another way; and immediateſj f 
to the coaſt of Guinea, where, with the aſſiſtance of the negro 
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made himſelf maſter of ſeveral Engliſh forts, and particularly d gion. 
to which they have given the name of Am/terdam, (ill in their pu 1 ot Gr 
ſion.) From thence De Ruyter ſailed to the Britiſh Caribbee W of Bile 


in the Welt Indies, which he plundered and ravaged in a bardal 
manner. But the court of England n. ade ſome repriſals ſoon after! 
fleet of Hollanders that fortunately fell into the hands of our cruuth 
the channel. | » 

The Dutch had before driven us from our Spice iſlands in thel 
Indies, and were now endeavouring to monopolize the Gold a 
They intended to have brought ſuch a force to Guinea, as ſhould 
ſubdued the natives, and excluded all European nations from | 
[ate ; but a war cominencing ſoon after between the maritime pr 
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Dutch were obliged to reſtore moſt of the ſettlements they had rob- 
as of in Africa; and we ſtill remain in poſſeſſion of them. But how 
we ſhall keep them, is a queſtion; for the French ſeem to be 
ne the fame game the Dutch did formerly, incroa ching on our 
ſements here as well as in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
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ation.) Heſe two diviſions of Africa are ſituate between 20 
& and 3o degrees of North latitude ; having Negroland, 
he ſouth ; Morocco and the coaſt of Barbary, on the north; the un- 
n parts of Africa, on the eaſt; and the Atlantic ocean, on the 


i.] lt is a deſert country, as the name of Zaara ' imports, ſo de- 
te of water and proviſions, that great part of the camels, which 
the caravan that travels from Morocco to Guinea, are loaden with 
r and neceſſaries, for the ſubſiſtence of the people. . 
iledulgerid, the ancient Numidia, was once tolerably fruitful, when 
poſteſſed by an induſtrious people; but the Mahometans, who are 
W malters of it, taking no care to cultivate the ſoil, it produces little 
than Zaara, | 


ling Perple.) The people who inhabit it are Arabs, who live 
nts, and, being acquainted with the few ſprings and places where 
ge is to be found, pitch their tents ſometimes in one part of the 
try, and ſometimes in another; but though there are fcarce any 
here at preſent, there are fome conſiderable ruins, which ſhew 
the country has been better inhabited and cultivated. 


»þlexion, ] What is moſt remarkable is the change of complexion, 
ras being ſcarce any blacks north of Negroland, but what have been 
haſed in Guinea, and carried to Morocco. 


Zinn.] There is a change of religion as well as complexion ; the 
bc of Guinea and Negroland being ſor the moſt part Pagans, and 
e ect Eiledulgerid, Morocco, and the coat of Barbary, Mahome- 
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MOROCCO Empire, 
Situation and Extent. 


2 
Between 3 and þ W. Lon. 500 miles in length, 
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Boundaries, | [ZOunded by the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and the Me ht have, 
ranean ſea, on the north; by the river Mal er wheat 
which divides it from the kingdom of Algiers, on the eaſt; br e from t 
dulgerid, on the ſouth ; and by the Atlantic ocean, on the weſt: of arriſons 
thrown into three grand diviſions, viz. the northern diviſion, then n by the 
divition, and the ſouthern diviſion, | reſtored 
t fiſions fre 
Diviſiont. Provinces, Chief Townt, he plain 

| | | Fez, W. Lat = no 

_ | an expe 

The north diviſion, Fez, —— —— N. Lat, 33-1, 3 
| | Mequinez, I * ; 

> Morocco, W. Le 2 

The middle diviſion, j Morocco, c ö nd that 
N. Lat, 32. ever, I 

The fouthern diviſion, Þ Suz, — — c Taradant, V. & the T 
| ; IO, N. Lat. 3 ore me 

Other conſiderable towns are, Tangier, Sallee, Ceuta, Te * . 

; 0p 
Arzilla, and Santa Cruz. Capes of the moſt note are, Cape du "Js 
oy fy $4. , figs, 1 
at the entrance of the ſtreight of Gibraltar, and Cape Cantin, i 1 
ocean. kitchen. 
Mountain Atlas, | The great mountain called Mount Atlas, As to! 
runs the whole length of Barbary, from eaſt to weſt, paſſes tin timber; 
Morocco, and abuts upon that ocean which divides the eaten ee to pr 
the weſtern continent, and is from this mountain called the ti ner.] E 
Ocean. This mountain the poets feigned ſuſtained the univerſe I 3 
whence we ſee Atlas with the world upon his ſhoulders ; and eHnor dear 
ſcription of the globe aſſumes the name of an Atlas. mals] 
Rivers.) The chief rivers are, 1. Mulvia, which riſes in the a 3 
and running from ſouth to north, divides Morocco from the , the 
of Algiers, and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean fea. 2 with in 
which running from eaſt to weſt, falls into the Atlantic ocean, N bme oth 
city of Santa Cruz. 3. Rabatta, which runs from eaſt to uc can. 
falls into the ocean at the principal port of Sallee, Of theſe ria nich 
Mulvia only is navigable, and the mouth of that is almoſt chow world, 
with ſand, are the 


beir uſe ! 
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Net and Capes.] The chief bays and capes in the empire of Mo- 
ro are, the bay of Tetuan in the Mediterranean, and the bay of 
gier in the ſtreight of Gibraltar. g : | 

Phe chief capes are, 1. Cape Three Forks, in the Mediterranean; 
xe Spartel at the entrance of the Streights ; Cape Cantain, Cape Non, 
Cape Bajador, in the Atlantic ocean. ; 

Hr.] The air of this country is temperate; the winds from the ſea 
Mount Atlas refreſh them in the hotteſt ſeaſon, and they have very 
e winter. : f 

er is reckoned the capital city of the empire, and the emperor has 
ace there; but his chief reſidence is at Mequinez, about 30 miles 
of Fer, ſituate in a much more defirable country, ſurrounded 
fine parks and olive-grounds, and containing 300,000 inhabi- 


c 


/ and Produce.] As to the produce of the ſoil, they have, or 
br have, vaſt quantities of corn, wine, and oil; no country atfords 
er wheat, barley, or rice; both the French and Spaniards fetch 
> from the Barbary coaſt, when they have a ſcarcity at home. And 
arriſons of Gibraltar and Portmahon (the latter of which was 
n by the French, after a vigorous defence made by Lord Blakeney, 
reſtored again by the late treaty of peace) have been ſupplied with 
ions from the African coaſt. 

he plains of Fez and Morocco are well planted with olives, and 
e are no better grapes for making wine in the world, as the Jews at 
an experience; though the cultivation of vines is not encouraged, 
being prohibited them. However, ſome of the great men, who 
ot ſtand in awe of their prieſts, will drink wine when they can get 
nd that pretty openly. The Jews alſo diltil ſpirits in Barbary. 
fever, I find ſobriety to be ſtill a very advantageous character a- 
the Turks; the leſs a man drinks the more he is efteemed ; and 
It, 3 fore moſt of them chuſe to conkne themſelves to ſherbet, coffee, 
ſmall liquors; and when they have a mind to intoxicate themſelves, 
with opium. Beſides the fruits already mentioned, they have 
, figs, raiſins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, plumbs, citrons, 
ns, oranges, Pomegranates, with plenty of roots and herbs in 
kitchen-zardens ; and their plains produce excellent hemp and 


as, As to foreſt-trees, I find they have but few, and ſcarce any 
s th timber; poſſibly their ſoil is not proper for timber, or they take 
tem e to preſerve it, having very little uſe for any. 

4 jnes, ] Here are ſome mines of very fine copper, but it is not plen- 
* and as ior the gold and filver mines mentioned by ſome writers, 


not learn that any ſuch have ever been opened in this country. 


14 alt.] The animals of this part of Africa, whether wild or 
the are much the ſame as we meet with to the ſouthward, except 


kn 13 i = . 
he kill , the elephant, and rhinoceros, which no travellers pretend to 
55 yin the empire of Moroco; and as they want theſe, ſo they 
* lome others that are not to be found in the ſouth of Africa, par- 


ly camels, dromedaries, and that fine breed of horſes called 

1 „which, for their beauty and ſwiftneſs, can ſcarce be parallelled 

| cha rs. 

are their horſes to be admired only for their beauty and ſpeed, 

Pei We in the wars; being extremely ready to obey their riders, 
upon 
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upon the leaſt ſign, in charging, wheeling, or retiring 
trooper has his hands very much at liberty, and can make 
of his arms. | | 


Trafic.) Their trade by land is either with Arabia or New. 


r prince 
notorio 
re their 


ſo tha 
the iz i 


To Mecca they ſend caravans, conſiſting of ſeveral thouſand en a4 
horſes, and mules, twice every year, partly for trathe, and he beſt p 
upon a gi, Hope account; great numbers of pilgrims taking thay > powe 
portunity of paying their devotions to their great prophet, They der 
they carry to the eatt are woollen manufactures very fine, Morocco their p1 
indigo, cochineal, and oſtrich-feathers: and they bring back þ \ are \ 
thence, ſilk, muſlins, and drugs. By their caravans to Nen reets at 
they ſend ſalt, filk, and woollen manufactures; and bring bac g a a high 
and ivory in return, but chietly negrocs : for from hence it is thaf - crucit 
Emperor chiefly recruits his black cavalry ; though chere are alog as cond 
numbers born in the country; for they bring thoſe of both leg; dr, or hi 
young from Negroland, the females for breeders, aud the malt or cut h. 
ſoldiers, as they grow up. They firſt carry a muſquet, and fm in their 
foot, and, after ſome time, they are preſerred to be cavalier: Pins! 
as theſe have no other hopes or dependence but the favour of thel 10 Fust 
peror, they prove much the moſt dutiful and obſequious of all his fulg - 7 
and, indeed, ſupport the prince in his tyranny over the rel, 3 
would not probably have borne the barbarous eruelties of t e 
Jaſt reigns, if they had not been governed with a rod of iron, 8 
hands of theſe negroes. But to return to their caravans: Ther 3 
go ſtrong enough to defend themſelves againit the wild Arabs of wy in: 
ſerts in Africa and Aſia; though notwithitanding all their vill ry and! 
ſome of the ſtragglers and baggage often fall into their hands, ich dorf 
are alſo forced to load one half of their camels with water, u en 
perithing with drought and thirſt over thele extenfive deferts; ein the 
there is ſtill a more dangerous enemy, and that is the ſand itfelf; WAP") 5"? | 
the winds riſe, the caravans are perfectly blinded with duſt ; anlR”* they 
have been initances both in Africa and Afia, where whole cad ful 11 
and even armies, have been buried alive in the fands. There ane 
doubt alſo, but both men and cattle are ſometimes ſurpriſed by bers of 
beaſts, as well as robbers, in thoſe vaſt deſerts, But what | captivity, 
moſt forgot to mention, though I have frequently ſuffered bl evennes,)] 
myſelf, are the hot winds; theſe blowing over a long tra of bd the fruits 
fand, are equal almoſt to the heat of an oven, and have de ed. I 
bundance of merchants and pilgrims, If it was not ſor devotion, ce of th 
expectation of very great gains, no man would undertake a jourk s that ar 
theſe deſerts; great are the hazards and farigues they mult df r a 
ſity undergo; thoſe that go to Meeca aſſure themſelves o ame con 
if they die, and have uncommon honours paid them at homes are expoſ 
ſurvive. People croud to be taken into the eaſtern caravans; Ur. But 
gold that is found in the ſouth makes them no leſs eager of unden Guinea, 


that journey. 

Here, as in all other Mahometan countries, the Alcoran, and 
eomments upon it, are their only written laws; and their cad 
other ecclefiaſtics, their only civil magiſtrates; and though the 
to be in ſome inſtances controuled by the arbitrary determina 
their princes, baſhaws, generals, and military officers, yet the 
have a very great deference and regard for their law; and, 10 


fee almoſt 
louland ne 
their fam 
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lexion: t 
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r princes or governors Are found to deſpiſe and flight their law in 
torious inſtances, how loyal ſoever the Moors may be in all caſes 
e religion is not concerned, tis would be looked upon as a 
Fe at ground for renouncing their authority. The preſent Empe- 
78 his drunkenneſs, which their law forbids, has loſt the hearts 
be beſt part of his ſubjects, and is maintained on the throne purely 
> power of his negro troops. | ; 
rurder, theft, and adultery, are generally puniſhed with death . 
their puniſhments for other crimes, particularly thoſe againſt the 
are very cruel ; as impaling, dragging the priſoner through 
breets at a mule's heels till all his fleſh is torn off ; throwing him 
12 high tower upon iron hooks; hanging him upon hooks till he 
crucifying him __ wall. And indeed the puniſhment, as 
25 condemnation of criminals, is in a manner arbitrary: The Em- 
r, or his baſhaws, frequently turn executioners, ſhoot the offend- 
or cut him to pieces with their own hands, or command others to 


in their preſence, 

10% ing.] They have no ſhipping to carry on a foreign trade by ſea, 
the Europeans bring them whatever they want from abroad; as 
| and woollen cloth, ſtuffs, iron, wrought and unwrought, arms, 
oder, lead, and the like; for which they take in return, cop- 
wax, hides, Morocco leather, wool, (which is very fine), gum, 
dates, almonds, and other fruits, 


feet.] As to their military forces, it is computed that the black 
ry and infantry do not amount to leſs than 40, ooo men, and the 
ith horſe and foot may be as many. 

sto their {hipping, Captain Blaithwait relates, that when he was 
ein the year 1727, their whole naval force conſiſted but of two 
ty-gun ſhips, the biggeſt not above 200 tuns, and a French bri- 
ine they had taken, with ſome few row-boats : and yet with theſe, 
full of men, they iſſue out from Sallee and Mamora, which lie in 
\thantic ocean, near the Streights mouth, and make prizes of great 
bers of Chriſtian merchant-ſhips, carrying their miſerable crews 
captivity, | 


erenuet.] Theſe ariſe either from the labour of the huſbandmens 
the fruits of the earth; or by duties upon goods imported and 
ted, The Emperor has a tenth of all corn, cattle, fruits, and 
Ince of the foil, as well as of the captives; and a tenth of all the 
s that are taken. 


erſons and Habits.] The Moors, or natives of this country, are of 
lame complexion as the Spaniards on the oppoſite ſhores; thoſe 
are expoſed to the air a little tawny, but the reſt as fair as Euro- 
s. But there have been ſuch multitudes of negroes introduced 
ö Guinea, eſpecially near Mequinez, where the court reſides, that 
ee molt as many black as white people. The Emperor has for- 
zouland negroes in his army, it is ſaid, and here the negroes reſide 
their families, | 
ie Emperor's mother was a negro, and he himſelf of a very dark 
lexion: they are generally of a good ſtature, but have the ſame 
king features as other negroes have. a 
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The habit of a Moor is a linen frock or ſhirt next his ſkin, 2 the rel 


of ſilk or cloth tied with a ſaftr, a pair of drawers, | a looſe cba he onl 
arms bare to the elbows, as well as his legs; ſandals, or ſlippers | 3 
feet; and ſometimes people of condition wear buſkins; der 5 ta 
their heads and wear a turbant, which is never pulled off beſarz 33 
| 48 


ſupcriors, or in their temples; they expreſs their reverence both u 
and man, by pulling off their ſlippers, which they leave at the4 
of the moſque or palace, when they enter either; and when ; 
attend their prince in the city, they run barefoot after hin, 


path often 
Beſides t. 


hermits 


ſtreets are ever ſo dirty, Their turbants are of ſilk or fine linen rang 
The habit of a woman is not very different from that of a may 5 5 
cept that {he wears a fine linen cloth or caul on her head inſtea i 1 
turbant, and her drawers are much larger and longer than the w FLUID 
The women alſo, when they go abroad, have a linen cloth over . 
faces, with holes in it for their eyes, like a maſk, otwithſ 
Furniture.] They have neither wainſcot nor hangings neithery zners the 
chairs, ſtools, tables, nor pictures; they ſleep upon a mattrek d jes to ha 
floor, which, in the houſes of perſons of quality, is covered withi Ant.] 
Pets. | | u, twen! 
Fed.] Their meat is all boiled and roaſted to raps, ſo that t ing. - 
pull it to pieces with their fingers: and this is very neceſſary, ha Jews cli 
they uſe neither knives nor forks; but, having waſhed their h 8 ſcales 
every man tucks up his fieeves, and putting his hand into the found tc 
takes up and 1queezes together a good handful of all the ingredy Jews, * 
as much as his mouth will hold. Their cups and diſhes are of h cable pr 
pewter, earth, or tin, the law prohibiting their ufing gold af e that oy 
veſſels; and as wine alſo is forbidden, they drink nothing but u at of Hu 
ſometimes mixing it wich honey, 8 thre 
Temper.) The Moors are ſaid to be a covetous unhoſpitable pay 3 
intent upon nothing but heaping up riches, to obtain which the a half f 
be guilty of the meaneſt things, and ſtick at no manner of fraud. 
Arabs alio have always had the character of a thieviſh pilteringy 
ration. The people who inhabit the hills, and who have the ka 
do with the court, or with traffic, are much the plaineſt, hu 
people among them, and ſtill retain a good deal of liberty andl 
dom, the government uting them rather as allies than ſubjec HE ec 
they ſhould entirely difown their authority. But to proceed 0 "IE 
character of the Moors, they are obſerved, with all their bad qual 2 and C. 
to be very dutiful and obedient to their parents, their princes, W iy little 
very juperior. ade the 
Women and Marriaget.] A plurality of wives and concubine Certhag: 
Jowed here as in other Mahometan countries: nor do they confine ns rem 
ſelves to women, but keep boys as they do in Turkey. On thedl imm the! 
hand, the woman who commits adultery is puniſhed with death; v Or rat! 
it is not difficult for her to obtain a divorce it the is ill uſed, \arbary f. 
Funerais, | The corpſe is carried to the grave in the uſuald = Tt 
the prieſts ſinging before it, La zllu Al! illa ahomet Refſoul Alu 1 
is a great God, and Mahomet his prophet. | . 245 
Neligien.] The inhabitants of Morocco are Mahometans of WI which i: 
of Haly, and have a Mufti or high prieſt, who 1s alic the {upred utana, fi 


vil magiſtrate, and the laſt reſort in all caules eccleſiaſtical anc 
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1 the reſt of the clergy, who perform divine ſeryice in their moſques, 
che only judges in their provinces and great towns, except in mat- 
of tate and military affairs, where the great officers and governors 
towns take upon them to paſs ſentence, and ſometimes controul the 
il magiltrate, and, indeed, arbitrarily impriſon, and put men to 
ach often without any trial or form of juſtice. 

peſiles their Molla's, or prieſts, they have Marabouts, or Mahome- 
Ibermits, for whom they have ſuch a veneration, that if a criminal 
elcape to their cells, the officers of juſtice cannot ſeize him, and 
aint frequently obtains a pardon for him. But theſe holy men, I 
ceive, multiply wives and concubines, and indulge frequently in all 
pleaſures the world affords; though there are others that condemn 
mielves to great auſterities, and the people proftrate themſelves be- 
'otwithſtanding the natives are zealous Muſſulmen, they allow fo- 
ners the free and open profeſſion of. their religion, and their very 
es to have their prieſts and chapels in the capital city. 


Int.] The coins of this empire are, 1; A fluce, a ſmall copper 
b, twenty whercof make a blanquil, of the value of two pence 
ring, A blanquil is a little ſilver coin, which is made ſtill leſs by 
lews clipping and filing it, The Moors, therefore, who have al- 
x5 ſcales in their pockets, never fail to weigh them; and when they 
found to be much diminiſhed in their weight, they are recoined by 
Jews, who are maſters of the mint, by which they gain a con- 
rable profit, as they do alſo by exchanging the light pieces for 
& that are full weight, Their gold coin is a ducat, reſembling the 
it of Hungary, worth about nine ſhiltings Sterling, and they utual- 
tive three of them tor a moidore, Merchants accounts are kept in 
ces, ten of which make a ducat in merchants accounts; but in pay- 
so che government, it is ſaid, they will reckon ſeventeen ounces 
ler WY half for a ducat. . | 


Revolutions and memorable events. 
and! 
ech 
d 0 
qual 
$, W 


HE coaſt of Barbary was probably firſt planted by the Egyp- 
tans, The Phenicians afterwards ſent colonies thither and built 
2 and Carthage; and, finding the country divided into a great 
IT little kingdoms and ſtates, the Carthaginians either ſubdued, 
ce the princes on that coalt their tributaries; who being weary of 
Carthaginian yoke, aſſiſted the Romans in ſubduing Carthage, The 
pans remained ſovereigns of the coaſt of Barbary, until the Van- 
uin the fifth century, reduced it under their dominion. The Ro- 
or rather the Grecian Emperors, however, recovered the coaſt 
Arbary from the Vandals; and it remained under their dominion 
the Saracen caliphs, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made an entire 

ueſt ot all the north of Africa in the ſeventh century, and divided 
country among their chiefs, of whom the ſovereign of Morocco 
ine molt conſiderable, poſſeſſing the north-weſt part of that coun- 
which in the Roman diviſion obtained the name of Mauritania 
a, from Tingis or Tangir the capital, and is now ityled 2% 
e of Morocco, comprehending the kipgdoms or provinces ot Fez, 
1 2 Morocco, 
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Morocco, and Suz. Theſe emperors ar | 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe, heir „ at way 
queſt of the greateſt part of Spain in the eighth centu made 20 
entirely driven out of it until the ſixteenth century; an 3 Wen 
granted the Moors, on the ſurrender of Granada, the 7 the un 
- joyed » eſtates in Spain, and the free exerciſe of their reien 
e ae s broke through theſe articles, baniſhed n 
and of them to Africa, and erected the court of inan: A 
_ ume the Moors who remained in Spain A 
1 oors bee with their brethren on the coaſt of Barbary, i * 
: paniſh coaſts, carried many thouſands of the and any + 1nvadelt 
y, and maintain a perpetual war with that nation to this iy apt 


AL GEE 8 5 Kingdom, | The 
| ruit-tr 

a 1 | proſ pe. 

Situation and Extent, „fruit 

ble hot 

n man 

Between and yr my 4 ; _ 
| 2 600 miles in length. Juland | 
| 4 WY, x \ Being: 4 tiurty, « 

B N 2 River,. 
9 ö peu 55. Lat. | | 400 miles in breadth, Is 5 
no the 

Boundaries.) BOunded by the Mediterranean ſea, on the north 3 
1 = river Guadilbarbar, or Zaine, which du . b 
e ae —_ _ 3 by 75 e gp of Mount Atlas, wia rs fron 

5 al id, on the ſouth; and by i ö 

. which divides it from Morocco, 2 he well. Div * 
ree parts or Provinces. b * 

| | bays of 
Diviſions, Provinces, Chief Towns, © hy 

5 dle of 

Weſtern diviſion, l Tlemſan, or Tremeſan. pe Feg 
| Tremelan, Oran. | Cape 

Middle diviſion, f Titterie, =— Algiers, E. Loo. Lr an 
| N. Lat. 36. 

Eaſtern diviſion, } © 7 0 Bugia. 30. 46 - pon 
onſtantina, Conſtantina. the eaff 
Mountains.] It is generall i _ 

| . ge: y a mountain ; _ 

— chain of mountains are thoſe of Mons Aden = = 
e Ty? from eaſt to welt; but are not, Dr Shaw obſer days 5 
ee = Th height or bigneſs, as has been attributed i focatin 
= a are : wy can no where ſtand in competition with the! brink! 
Appenines. we conceive a number of hills uſually of the II is {el 


dicular height of 5 or 600 yards, with an eaſy aſcent, and fn 
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es of fruit and foreſt trees, riſing up in a ſucceſſion of ranges one 
ind another; and if to this proſpect we here and there add a rocky 
: ce of a ſuperior eminence, and difficult acceſs, and place on the 
A ſummit of it, a mud-walled daſhkrath, or village of the Ka- 
s, we {hall have a juit and lively idea of theſe mountains. The 
coaſt of Eonſtantina allo is very mountainous and rocky, And here 
jay be proper to give ſome account of the city of Algiers, the capi- 
of the kingdom, and of the adjacent country. 


tleiers city, and the adjacent country.] The city of Algiers lies on 

de of a mountain; and riſing gradually from the ſhore, appears 
rreat advantage, as we approach it from the ſea. The walls are 
miles (Dr Shaw ſays a mile and a half) in circumference, 
nothened, on the bank-ſide, by baſtions, and ſquare towers be- 
en them. The port is of an oblong figure, an hundred and thirty 
om long, and eighty broad. The hills and valleys round about 
Jes are cvery where beautified with gardens and country- ſeats, 
ither the inhabitants of better faſhion retire during the ſummer-ſea- 
The country- ſeats are little white houſes, ſhaded by a variety 
fruit-trees and ever-greens, whereby they afford a gay and delight- 
proſpe&t towards the ſea; the gardens are well ſtocked with me- 
„ ſruit, and pot-herbs of all kinds; and what is chiefly regarded in 
le hot climates, each of them enjoys a great command of water, 
n many rivulets and fountains, The town contains, according to 
ſame writer's computation, two thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, fifteen 
uland Jews, and one hundred thouſand Mahometans, of which on- 
thirty, at moſt, are renegadoes, 


Rivers, ] The principal rivers in Algiers, are, 1. Mulvia, which 
is from ſouth to north, and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean, 
ng the boundary between Algiers and Morocco. 2. Saffran, which 
is from touth to north, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea near Al- 
rs. 3. Major, which runs in the like direction, and falls into the 
near Bugia. And, 4. The river Guadilbarbar, which divides Al- 
rs from Tunis, Of theſe ſcarce any are navigable beyond their 
uths, though that of Mulvia is capable of being made navigable for 
ny miles, | 

bays of the Sea and Capes.) The chief bays of the ſea, on that 
rt of the coaſt of Barbary which lies in the kingdom of Algiers, are 
le of Marſilquiver, Oran, Algiers, and Bugia. The capes are, 


pe Fegula, Cape Falcon, Cape Ivy, Cape Cambron, Cape Bugia, 
d Cape Metefuz. \ 


Air and Winds,) The air of this country is healthful and tempe- 
e, neither too hot in ſummer, nor too ſharp and cold in winter, 'The 
nds are generally from the ſea, . e. from the welt (by the north) 
the eaſt; thoſe from the eaſt are common at Algiers from May to 
ptember ; at which time the welterly winds take place, and become 
> molt frequent; the ſoutherly winds, which are uſually hot and 
ent, are not frequent at Algiers; they blow ſometimes for five or 
days together, in July and Auguſt, rendering the air ſo exceſſively 


O.; 


« 10 oealning, that, during their continuance, the inhabirants are obliged 
the! Iprinkle the floors of their houſes with water. 
0 bc tis ſeldom known to rain in this climate during the ſummer- ſeaſon; 
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and in molt parts of the Saara, or deſert on the ſouth of Algiers, w 
cularly in the Jereed, they have rarely any rain at all. 
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Produce.) There is but one kind of wheat and barley cultivate} 
this country; in ſome diſtricts, where they have a command of vn 
during the ſummer- ſeaſon, the natives cultivate rice, Indian corn, al 
particularly a white ſort of millet, which the Arabs call daß, * ; 
fer it to barley for the fattening of their cattle, Oats are not cyl: 


ted at all by the Arabs, the horſes of this country feeding altopetl 5 
upon barley. 4" 
The Moors and Arabs continue to tread out their corn, after 2 . N 
primitive cuſtom in the eaſt; after the grain is trodden out, they wi 5 ; 
now it by throwing it up in the wind with ſhovels, lodging it a 3 3 
wards in mattamores, or ſubterranecus magazines. 3 9 
Of roots, pot-herbs, and the fruits of this country, there is not q | Ch 
Iy a great plenty and variety, but a continuance or ſucceſſion, at x _ 
of one kind or other, throughout the whole year. 3 
There are great numbers of palm- trees in this country, alſo alma "EY 
trees, apricots, plums, cherries, mulberries, apples, pears, peach A nw: 
nectarines, pomegranates, pricale pears, olives, and walnuts; but "6 tg 
filbert, gooſeberry, or currant trees. i he 
In the faltpetre works of Tlemſan, they extract fix ounces of up the 
from every quintał of the common mould, which is there of a date dered, 
Jour ; and at Douſan, Kirwan, and ſome other places, they hate t of fa 
like quantity from a loamy earth, of a colour betwixt red and} PRES 
low. | anothe 
Salt. ] It appears that ſalt is the chief and prevailing mineral of th er. 
kingdoms, as well from the ſeveral falt-ſprings, and mountain be Gr 
falt, as from the great number of Salina's, Shibkah's, that are, lgiers, 
or other, to be met with in every diſtrict. at rega 
Beſides the ſalt ſprings and rivulets already mentioned, thoſe ca permit 
tries abound with hot and ſulphurous ſprings and baths. | te in 
Lead and iron are the only metals that have yet been diſcovered haw, tl 
Barbary. nes. 
Auimali.] Beſides the horſe, the mule, the aſs, and camel, u orces, 
in Barbary for riding and carrying burdens, Dr Shaw mentions anollpiited 
animal, called the 4umrah, a little ſerviceable beaſt of burden, cold, an 
betwixt an aſs and a cow, being ſingle-hoofed like the aſs, but the eonltar 
and head (except the horns) like a cow, and a ikin ſleeker than that are eit 
the als. | | ps, wl 
Among their wild beaſts are the lion and panther. The tiger b u vincial 
native of Barbary. . 
Government, | The government of Algiers is, in reality, an . 
lute monarchy at this day; though it has ſome appearance of a *. BY 
government; becauſe the Dey or ſovereign ſametimes aſſembles 2overn 
van, conſiſting of the chief officers of the ſtate and the janizare, berge 
demands their advice in matters of importance: but this, it ken ny © : 
only to ſkreen him avainſ popular diſcontents; for he acts by his! M . 
authority whenever he pleates. The dey is indeed elective; thel "RR 
never inherits by deſcent, and his election is by the Turkiſh am f gion 
Thoſe who have no relation to the fword, have nothing to doi "TY 


election. There are frequently ſeveral candidates named upon 3% 


cancy, and, when they have med upon one, they all cry out, 4 


, God proſper you, and ſhower down his bleſſings upon you; and 


ely inveſted with the eaftan, or robe of ſovereignty : then the Cadi 


ate led, who declares, that God has vouchſafed to call him to the 
| wath ernment of that kingdom; and that he is to maintain his ſubjects in 
u, a r liberties and properties, and duly adminiſter juſtice to them; and 
nd orts him to employ his utmoſt care for the proſperity of his country: 
cult + is {2id he fits daily adminiſtering juſtice from tive in the morn- 
Opeth til noon, and from one till tour; hearing and determining all 


e that are brought before him, without any aſſociates or afliſtants, 


tert ſour ſecretaries. Moreover, matters relating to lands of inheri- 
ey v ce, or religion, or the breaches of their ecclefiaſtical and' civil laws, 
t alt iich are the ſame as among the Turks), are determined by the 


5, or eccleſiaſtical judges : ſo that the cauſes determined by the 
ſcem to relate chiefly to the government of the ſtate and the mili- 
or to perſonal debts, and other controverted matters, for which 
Alcoran has made no proviſion. His judgements are arbitrary, not 
ated by laws, Nor is there any appeal from his tribunal; but 
he military men do not only elect their ſovereign, but depoſe, or 
him to death, whenever they apprehend he does not conſult their 
relt, he is obliged to be very cautious in every decree he makes, 

{ the {ix deys that have reigned ſince the year 1700, four have been 
dered, and a fifth reſigned his government to ſave his life. The 
it of ſucceſs, in any initance, almoſt infallibly occaſions a rebellion ; 
lit is well if the Dey is not facrificed to the fury of the janizaries, 
| another elected, in whoſe hands they hope their affairs will proſper 
ter, 

The Grand Signior had, till very Htely, a baſhaw always reſiding 
lgiers, to whom he expected the Dey and his ſubjects thould pay a 
at regard; but finding his authority ſlighted, and that they would 
permit his baſhaw to intermeddle in their affairs, or even allow him 
te in their divan, he was pleaſed to conſtitute the Dey himſelf his 
har, that he might ſeem ſtill to retain ſome authority over the Al- 
nes. 
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arcet.] The whole force of Algiers, in Turks and Cologlies, is 
puted at preſent to be about 6500; 2000 whereof are ſuppoſed to 
„ eld, and excuſed from duty; and of the 4500 that remain, 1000 
caltantly employed in relieving annually their garriſons, whilſt the 
are either to arm out their cruiſers, or elſe form the three flying 
ps, which are ſent out every ſummer, under the command of the 
rincial viceroys. T'o the Turkiſh troops we may join about 2000 
owah, as the Moorith horſe and foot are called; yet, notwithſtand- 
theſe are kept in conſtant pay, and may be ſuppoſed to augment 
numbers of ſoldiers, being all of them hereditary enemies to the 
rks, they are little conſidered in the real ſafeguard and defence of 
government. The. method, therefore, that is obſerved in keeping 
large and populous kingdom in obedience, is not ſo much by force 


e116, EE 2 2 . * 4 

his Ps, as by diligently obſerving the old political maxim, Divide 
tei command; for the provincial viceroys are very watchful over 
h an mations of the Arabian tribes, who are in their ſeveral diſtricts and 


tions ; and as theſe are in continual jealouſies and diſputes with 
another, the Deys have nothing more to do than to keep up the 
Li 4 ferment, 
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cher the perſon is willing to accept the honour or not, he is imme- 
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ferment, and throw in, at proper times, new matter of disco 
contention, There are a great many Arabian and African tribes , 
in caſe their neighbours obſerve a neutrality, would be too hard fil 
whole army of Algiers, notwithſtanding each Turk valueth hingy 
being a match for twenty Arabs. When therefore there is any ni 
derſtanding of this kind, the viceroy plays one tribe againſt u 
and, provided the quarrel proves equal, a few Turks, ſeafonably ll 
in, will be more than a balance for the enemy. By thus contig 
fomenting the diviſions which always ſubſiſt among the Arabian pi 
and by drawing on afterwards one family to fight againſt angh 
theſe four & five thouſand Turks maintain their ground againſt al 
polition, | 


Lgiers, 
Moroc 
the Rom 
empire | 
Turks, \ 
„whole 


Perſons and Habits.] The greateſt part of the Mooriſh women w 
be reckoned beauties, even in Great Britain. Their children cem 
have the fineſt complexions of any nation whatſoever. The bop 
deed, by wearing only the tiara, are expoſed ſo much to the fun, 
they quickly attain the ſwarthineſs of the Arabs; but the girly 
ing more at home, preſerve their beauty till they are thirty; at M 
age they are uſually paſt child-bearing. It ſometimes happen, 
one of theſe girls is a mother at eleven, and a grandmother at tut 
twenty. | | 

The Arab women make the cloathing and furniture ſor the fan 
particularly their hykes, or woollen blankets, and the webs of goat 
for their tents, 

The burnooſe, which is a cloak or mantle, is alſo made by tho 
men. Many of the Arabs go bare-headed, binding their temple 
a narrow fillet, to prevent their hair's being troubleſome z but thel 
and Turks, and wealthier Arabs, wear caps or turbants. 


Genius.) No objection can be made againſt the natural parts al 
bilities of theſe people, which are certainly fubtle and ingenious; i 
time, application, and encouragement, are wanting to cultivate 
improve them. . 

Few perſons will admit either of advice or medicine, believing uh 
and abſolute predeſtination; whilſt others, who are leſs ſuperlit 
prevent the aſſiſtance of both, by their ill conduct and n—_— 
leaving all to the ſtrength of nature, or elſe to Magareach, as theft 
charms and inchantments. „ 

Neither numerical arithmetic, nor algebra, are known to one pt 
in twenty thouſand. | 1 

The Arab follows no regular trade or employment; his life is ec 
tinued round of idleneſs or diverſion, When no paſtime calls Ju 
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broad, he doth nothing all the day but loiter at home, ſmoke his N 
and repole himſelf under ſome neighbouring ſhade. He hath no 
at all for domeſtic pleaſures, and is rarely known to converſe vill 
wife, or play with his children. What he values above all is his h 
for in this he places his higheſt ſatisfaction, 
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Revolutions and memorable events. | 


Loiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, underwent the ſame revolutions that 
Morocco did, being ſubdued by the Carthaginians, afterwards 
Be Romans, then by the Vandals; reſtored afterwards to the Ro- 
3 again, then conquered by the Saracens, and afterwards by 
Turks, who erected the three kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, and Tri- 
| whoſe deys are ſovereigns of theſe territories at this day. 


TU N I W Kingdoms 


Situation and Extent. 


6 oF 
an Ween and | E. Lon, | 400 miles in length. 
* ah Being“ 
gel reen 0 and (x. Lat. 250 miles in breadth. 
es N 37 


rdaries.] DOunded by the Mediterranean, on the north; by the 
B ſame ſea, and Tripoli, oa the eaſt; by Mount At- 
on the ſouth ; and by Algiers, on the welt, 


Diving. Provinces. Chief Towns, 


Tunis proper, — Tunis, E. Lon. 10. 
h diviſion, N. Lat. 36-20. 
Carthage ruins, 


th diviſion, — Bugio, — — Peſcara. 


fruntaint.] Some branches of Mount Atlas run through this coun- 


one re.] The rivers are, 1. Guadilbarbar, already mentioned. 2. 
shu of the Capes at Capitla. 3. Magarada, which diſcharges itſelf 
his of the Mediterranean, near the iſland of Goletta. | 

no 


jazs and Capes, ] The chief bays are thoſe of the ancient Carthage, 
bay or lake of Tunis, and the gulph of Sidra. 


he chief capes are thoſe of Biſcerta, Carthage, Bona, Mezurat, 
Rozatim, | 


gie,. ] The bagnios of Tunis and Tripoli are as elegant and com- 
nous as any in Turkey. 


oil and Produce.) It is generally a very barren ſoil ; but there are 
e fruitful valleys, producing corn, oil, and grapes; and no country 
Proper for ſilk, as they abound in mulberry- trees. 

| Among 


— 
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Ameng their animals they have a prodigious number of camel 


fine horſes. rief 

Manufucturet and Tia fe. ] They encourage ſcarce any mans ! 
but ſupply themtelves with what they want chiefly by their | 
and robberies of boneſt merchants that happen to fall into their h 
The Europeans that are at peace with them import from hene 2 
oil, wool, ſoap, dates, oltrich feathers, and ſkins; but the 4 
Tunis get more by the labour or ranſom of the ſlaves they tak U. 
any other article. The Jews, who are very numerous at Tuns i 
a great ſhare of the trade. 

The city of Tunis, the capital, is ſituate in a fine plain, ner 
banks of a ſpacious lake, almoit oppoſite to the iſland of Sicily in Eu | 
and about thirty miles ſouth of the ruins of Carthage. It is furrou 
by an antique wall and towers, about three miles in circum{, 
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Their bagnios are the molt elegant and commodious buildings in the * "a 
It muſt be vaſtly populous, if what a late traveller relates be ing to 
namely, that there are no leſs than 15, ooo licenſed harlots in Hrn 
excluſive of their concubines, | . 
Among the ruins of Carthage, there {till remain ſome of tho oi: cor 


eious ciſterns, or reſervoirs for waters, which uſed to be ſupplied] 
arched aqueducts, that brought it out of the country abore th 
miles. Part of theſe aqueduets are ſtill remaining, being thin 1 757 
feet high. The city ſtood on a peninſula, on an elevated ſituatia, ry 
therefore was very eafily fortified ; but there is no freth water nx 3 
which was the reaſon of their being at chat expence to bring . at 
the city. . 
There is ſtill remaining in the kingdom of Tunis, about fifty al 
ſouth of the capital, a Roman amphitheatre; whereof four part ul 
are {till entire. It is of an oval figure, three ſtories high, and u 


a real 


contain 30, ooo ſpectators. unithme 

The government of the kingdom of Tunis is exactly the ſame y "8 
that of Algiers; only here the Grand Signior has a bathaw ſtill, w _ 
Tome check upon the Dey or fovereign, and has a ſmall tribute; d here 


nim. Their religion and cuſtoms being the ſame as in Algiers, that 
no neceſſity of repeating theſe articles. I proceed therefore to tix 
ſcription of the adjacent country ot Tripoli. 


obligec 
. - uit of J 
TRIPOLI, including B AR CA. 
Situation and Extent. 75 

0 . 

Between and F E. Lon. 1200 miles in kit 
- „„ : 8 | 
Between and N. Lat. | 240 miles in ber ED 
34 L |; T 
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: e.] DOunded by the Mediterranean fea, on the north ; by 
B Egypt, on the eaſt; by Nubia, and the unknown parts 

ft rica, on the rs; and by Tunis, on the welt. 

1 , Diviſions, Previnces, h Chief Towns. 

Y Tripoli, E. Lon, 

opk rn diviſion, — Tripol proper, — 14-30. N. Lat, 

bay | 33-30. 

: ern diviſion, — Barca Deſert, —ͤ— Docra. 


buntaint. 1 he branches of Mount Atlas extend to this country; 
| met with no rivers of any note. 

he climate, the people, their government, religion, and cuſtoms, 
the laue in Tripoli proper, as in Algiers; only here the Grand 
or has a bathaw, who collects an annual tribute; but he has 
ing to do in appointing the Dey or ſovereign, who is choſen by 
Turkich foldiers, and depoſed by them whenever they do not ap- 


þ bis adminitration. Theſe Turkiſh ſoldiers, that govern this ex- 


of h Fe country, are not more than three or four thouſand, though they 
lied great many hundred thouſand Moors and Arabs under their ju- 
e the tion. 

I 7d ard Praduce.] This country is one e of the richeſt in Barba- 
gn, de valleys © neing corn, grapes, olives, 1:!k, and all manner 
lex ts and plants proper to a warm climate, w here it is cultivated, 
war p: that extentive deſert of Barca, the ancient Syrene, which is 


tali a deſert, ſcarce a town or cultivated ſpot of ground in it. 
he Turks of Tripoli, like thoſe of Algiers and Tunis, are an a- 
Pbned race, conſiiting of pirates, banditti, and the very refuſe of 
ber, who have been forced to leave their ſeveral countries to avoid 
anithment of their crimes, and do not differ, in any reſpect, from 
of gens and Tunis, only they are not ſo powerful as the Al- 
pd here it vill = expected I ſhould give ſome account of the riſe 
couthment { theſe piratical kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, and 
u, on the coaſt of Barbary ; of which I have made the following 
* Moors of Spain, having been diſpoſſeſſed of their country, 
the lots of Granaca, which happened about the year 1492, 
erdinand and Itabella were upon the throne of Spain; and 
 coliged to renounce their religion, or tranſport themſelves to 
ot Barbary; many of them choſe to go into exile: but to re- 
. on che Spaniards, and ſupply their neceſſities, (having 
they had in the world), they confederated with the Mahometan 
55 02 the coaſt of = arbary, fitted out little fleets of eruiſing veſſels, 
Uthe Spaniſh merchant-thips they met wich at fea, and being well 
unted with the country, landed in Spain, and brought away - mul- 

ES 0 8 rds, and made ſlaves of them. 

SPaniirds there: upon aſſembled a fleet of men of war, invaded 
I bd} having taken Oran, and many other places on the coalt 
ers, were in a fair way of making an entire conqueſt of that 
In this diſtreſs, the African princes applied themſelves to 
vous Purkith rover Barbaroſſa, deſiring his aſſiſtance againſt 
lbs; which he very readily afforded them; but had no ſoon- 
cr 
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er repulſed their enemies, than he uſurped the government of 41; 
and treated the people who called him in as flaves; as his h 

Heyradin Barbaroſſa afterwards did the people of Tunis; and a wn 
obtained the government of Tripoli by the like means, In wig 
ſurpations they were ſupported by the Grand Signior, who ch 
the ſovereignty of the whole coaſt, and for ſome time they ve 
ſteemed ſubjects of Turkey, and governed by Turkiſh baſh 
viceroys ; but each of theſe ſtates, or rather the military na 
length took upon them to ele a ſovereign out of their own boy 
rendered themſelves independent of the Turkilh empire, The th 
Signior has not ſo much as a baſhaw or officer at Algiers, but the 
acts as an abſolute prince, only liable to be depoſed by the ſoldier 
advanced him. Theſe ſtates ſtill continue to prey upon the Spain 
having never been at peace with them ſince the loſs of Gray vevtora. 
They make prize alſo of all other Chriſtian ſhips that have ll Lat, 12 
goods or paſſengers on board, and indeed of all others that ar: wi It 
peace with thei, | hardo 
age to! 
plants 
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Diviſions, Handi. Chief town; 
Zocotora, Calanſia. 
1 Babelmandel, and the Babelmandel, 


Mbelma 
Lat, 12 
| preſet 
h acco 
5 and / 


iſlands in the Red I) ipot 
ſea, — a omorra, 

Madagaſcar, — St Auſtin, . and | 

| 3 Comorra iſlands, J Joanna, the cor 
South-eaſt diviſion, Bourbon, 3 Bourbon. les lo 
Mauritius, Mauritius. J fruits 


nd to E 


| W. Lon. 6-1 negroes 

St Thomas, — St Thomas ut num: 

South-weſt diviſion, pwn g 5 1 lauriti: 

Prince's iſland, — pe 

Fernandopo, — tholde 

St Matthew, St Matthew 3 ap 

North-weſt diviſion, 3 Canary iſlands, — Palma, - P 
Madeiras, — — Santa Cruz, * 


It, and 
s iſland 
e, hav! 
ope an- 
gurbon. 
. 21 


d; aff 


The Grand Canary, Palma, W 
N. Lat. 28. 
St Chriſtophers 


| Tenerift, — — b 
5 Oratavia. 


| | 
[ 
1 
) Us: Mather, 
\ Cana Verd iſlands, St Domingo, 
1 
| Fer 3 
Canary iſlands are, 3 obs 5 ) 
| Gomera, — | 
Thom Ventura, — | | 
Lancerota, 


The firſt meridian was till lately fixed at Ferro, the moſt u 
of theſe iſlands ; but now every nation makes their own capital th 
meridian, 
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2 Hand.. Chief towns, | 
bra co Madeira proper, | ; Funchal, W. Lon. 16. 
ra iſlands, Porto Santo, — N. Lat. 32-33. 


hic St Michael, — | 
* St Mary's, — — 
wen Tercera, — Angra, W. Lon. 27. 
han Gratioſa, — — N. Lat. 39. 
Met, > Azores are, St George, — — | 
dy, Pico, — 
e (n Fayal.— — | 
1 | Flores, — — 


| Corvo, — — } 


itera,] Zocotora is ſituate in the Indian ocean, E. Lon. 53. 
Lat, 12. 30 leagues eaſt of Cape Gardefoi, on the continent of A- 
W. !t is about 80 miles long, and 54 broad; and has two pretty 
harbours in it, where ſhips put in ſometimes when they loſe their 
age to India ; it being a plentiful country, and affording ſuch fruits 


plants as are uſually found within the tropics ; as alſo ankincenſe, 
tragant, and aloes. 


i-lmandel.] Bab, or Babelmandel, is ſituate in E. Lon. 4 4-30. 
Lat. 12. It commands the ſtreight at the entrance of the Red ſea; 
preſerves the communication between Ethiopia and Arabia; on 
h account it was formerly furiouſly contended for by the Ethio- 
js and Arabians; otherwiſe it is of very little value, being a barren, 
iy ſpot of earth, not five miles round, 


omrra,] Comorra iſlands are ſituate between 41 and 46 deg. E. 
. and between 10 and 14 S. Lat, equally diſtant from Madagaſcar 
the continent of Africa; of which Joanna is the chief, being about 
les long, and 15 broad, and affording plenty of proviſions, and 
fruits as are produced between the tropics. Eaſt-India ſhips, 
nd to Bombay, uſually touch here for refreſhments, The people 
negroes, of che Mahometan religion, and entertain our ſeamen with 
it humanity and hoſpitality, 
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lauritias,) Maurice, or Mauritius iſland, is ſituate E. Lon. 86. 
at, 20. in the Indian ocean, about 400 miles E. of Madagaſcar. 
aus ſubzect to the Dutch, who named it Maurice in honour of their 
tholder, but is now poſſeſſed by the French. It is of an oval form, 
it 150 miles in circumference; a mountainous country, well cloath- 
with good timber of ſeveral ſorts, having abundance of rivulets 
ing down from the mountains. The Dutch erected ſaw-mills up- 
. and ſupplied their ſettlements in India with plank from thence. 
land was of great uſe to the Hollanders before they poſſeſſed the 
e, having no other place to furniſh them with refreſhments between 
ope and India, 


'urion.) Bourbon, or Maſcarenha's iſle, is ſituate in E. Lon. 54. 
at. 21. about 300 miles eaſt of Madagaicar, and is about 9o miles 
d; affording a variety of hills and valleys, woods and champaign : 
was called the Engliſh foreſt by Captain Caſtleton, who viſited it 
ne year 1613; but the Engliſh did not think fit to plant it; where- 

the French took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1664, and it ſerves 
n for a place of refreſhment in their voyage to India ; but there are 
$ood harbours in the iſland. 


cazaſcar,} Madagaſcar is ſituate in the Indian ocean, between 
43 
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3 and 51 deg. E. Lon. and between 22 and 26 8. Lat, 


ficult to recover the iſland again, 
* 


* 
r LS . 1 2h A FT", 
» ” 


outh-eaſt of the continent of Africa, and is near 1000 miles Faun cenſſor. 
north to touth, and 300 miles broad in the broadeſt part. "Ni 8. 5 
Soil and Produce.) It is a fruitful country, aboundinę ;; N 
cattle, and moſt of the neceſfaries and conveniencies of tis I bp a 
affords an agreeable variety of hills and valleys, woods * . 1 
paign, being well watered by rivers ; but has not any 0 "gg 
That will induce the Europeans to ſettle colonies here. Howere Matt“ 
ding ſhips furniſh themſelves with negro ſlaves, and ſome * * 
Madagaſcar. e inan 
The people are of different complexions, and different rei Rp 
There is a tawny race of Arabians, who are Mahometans, IE ben 
groes are generally Pagans, The iſland is divided into a multing 3 
little kingdoms and ſtates, none of them very powerful. _ 
Avery the Pirate,] "The famous Engliſh pirate Avery ma Maſe fi 
north part of this ifland the ſtation for his piratical fleet, with FE pin 
he infeſted the Indian ſeas; and it being conjectured that he d * confide 
to uſurp the ſovereignty of that part of the iſland, in the yeary . 
Commodore Warren was ſent with five men of war to Madan pþe 7 . 
endeavour to diſpoſſeſs him; but he maintained his poſt; and the ! ” 
modore having viſited india atterwards, returned to Europe wil : 257 
effecting any thing, He publiſhed a proclamation, indeed, cott o hot | 
a pardon for all that would deſert Avery; but not a man cam 1 1 1 
their commander being excepted out of it. Theſe pirates har 1 
maſſed a great deal of wealth, divided the ſpoil, and i . 
ral countries: two of them were taken at Malacca ſome time i =. 
wards, and brought to England in the tame ſhip in which the writ 3 
theſe ſheets returned from India in 1701; but what became dt Aga 
commander Avery, was never known, K's. 
St Helena,) The iſland of St Helena is ſituate in the HM provii! 
ocean, W. Lon. 6-30, S. Lat. 16. being 1200 miles welt of the ah he ifl; 
nent of Airica, and 1800 eaſt of South America, It is a rock! te grea 
middle of the ocean, very high and ſteep, about twenty miles ut ted by 
cunterence, and only accellible at the landing-place, which is dl ous, 
ed by batteries of guns. A foot of good earth covers the top le ervi 
and produces corn, grapes, and all fruits proper for the climate, "TM 
* abound alſo in cattle, poultry, and fowls ; but they are unſortum gp 
"it having a multitude of rats in the iſland, which eat up all the cont W 1 
bY ſoon as it is ſown, and burrow into the rock, ſo that it is impoſi lor 
1 deſtroy them; and all the flour they uſe is imported from Engl ch Sin 
bl They generally eat yams and potatoes inſtead of bread, The ak = 
* dia company are proprietors of the iſland, which was given the heſe if 
Fl King Charles II. ſoon after it was taken from the Dutch by Adi 8 
„ Munday, anno 1672. There are about two hundred families Min the 
. iſland, moſt of them the children of the Engliſh that planted it, Þ ally e 
4 complexions are as good as thole of the natives of Old England, ta REP" 
. they lie in ſo warm a latitude ; which may be aſcribed to the Hax, i 
. winds, which conſtantly blow over them, and the ſea, which ſo cd { 17 85 
1 ſurrounds the iſland, and renders it cooler than could be expedel, $ of » 
A Here the Englith Eaſt-India ſhips take in water and freih pron. dne. 
44 in their way home; but the iſland is ſo very ſmall, and the v0... 
10 much againſt them outward bound, that they very ſeldom fee it V cj... 
Li and if a thip over-ſhoots the iſland, and falls to leeward, it is we e happ 
4 
1 
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Cenſor] The ifland of Aſcenfion is ſituate in 17 degrees W. Lon. 
$ 8. Lat. 600 miles north-welt of St Helena, being about 20 
ond, and uninhabited : but the Eaſt-India ſhips uſually touch 
to furniſh themſelves with turtles or tortoiſes, which are very 


nds ap1ece. 

Matthew.] The ifland of St Matthew hes in 9 degrees W. Lon. 
in 2-39 8. Lat. 700 miles S. of Cape Palmas. g 

te iſſand of St Thomas is ftuate under the equator, in 8 degrees 
20 firuate near the coaſt of Loango, E. Lon. 8-30. S. Lat. 1. 
rince's iſland, on the ſame coaſt, E. Lon. 9. N. Lat. 1. | 
ernando Po is ſituate in E. Lon. 10. N. Lat. 3. near the mouth 
e river Cameron. 

heſe five are ſmall iſlands belonging to the Portugueſe, Which fur- 
ſhipping with freſh water and proviſions as they paſs by; but are 
conſiderable on any account. 


i erd iſandt.] The iflands of Cape Verd are ſituate between 
and 26 W. Lon. and between 15 and 18 N. Lat. upwards of 300 


hel 5 welt of Cape Verd in Africa. Many of them are only barren 
"ny s. The chief are, St Jago, Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, 
uy icholas, St Lucia, St Vincent, Santa Cruz, and St Antonio, SE 
CA o, the largeſt, is about 150 miles in circumference; a mountainous 
Jari 


rocky country, but has ſome fruitful valleys m it, which produce 
jan corn, cocoa- nuts, oranges, and other tropical fruits; and they 
e plenty of roots and garden- ſtuff, hogs and poultry, and ſome of 
prettielt green monkies, with black faces, that are to be met 
any where, 

lere Eaſt-Indiamen outward bound furniſh themſelves with water 
I provitions, 


he be ifland of Fogo is a volcano. Sal, and ſome other iſlands, 
Kuß te creat quantities of fait, They are ſubject to Portugal, and in- 
es U ted by Portugueſe and negroes; but the negroes are the moſt nu- 
1. ous, Theſe iſlands were diſcovered by Antonio Noel, a Genoelſe, 


e :ervice of Portugal, in the year 1460. 


aricr,} The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate i/ands, are 
n in number, ſituate in the Atlantic ocean, between 12 and 19 
W. Lon. and between 27 and 29 N. Lat. about 150 miles 8. W. 


old 8 3 0 

y my Morocco in Africa, The chief iſland, called the Grand Canary, 
11 ch communicates its name to the reſt, is ſituate between 27 and 
15 legrees ot north latitude, and is about 150 miles in circumference, 


* hele lands enjoy a pure temperate air, and abound in the moſt 
10us fruits, eſpecially grapes, which produce thoſe rich wines that 
in, the name of Canary, whereof no leſs than 10, ooo hoglheads are 
wy exported to England in time of peace. 
enerili, the largeſt of the Canary iflands, next to that of the Grand 
ary, is abont 120 miles round; a fruitful country, abonnding in 
„ wine, and oil; though it is pretty much incumbered with moun- 
„ Of which the moſt remarkable is that called the Pico or Peak, 
ig one 01 the higheſt mountains in the world, of the form of a ſugar- 
and may be ſeen at above 100 miles diſtance. This mountain 
Yolcano, and occaſions frequent earthquakes, and in the year 1704 
e lappzucd a dreadſul eruption of ſulphur and melted ore, that 
| ; | ran 


fl, and vaſtly large, ſome of them weighing above a hundred 
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ran down like a river, and deftroyed ſeveral conſiderable towns 
ing the richeſt lands in the iſland, and converting them into a 
deſert. | | 

Theſe iſlands are at preſent ſubje&t to the Spaniards, T 
firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthaginians ; but the Rm 
ſtroying that ſtate, put a ſtop to the navigation, eſpecially on th 
coaſts of Africa, and theſe iſlands lay concealed afterwards from th 
of the world for many ages; and were again diſcovered by the 
niards in the year 1405, who found people on theſe iſlands, of 
Janguage none of the people on the continent underſtood ; an 
they had learned Spanith enough to be underſtood, could give 6 
count of their anceſtors, or Hom what country they came; 
though they reſembled the natives of the north of Africa in thy 
ture and complexion, retained none of their cuſtoms, were mala 
no ſcience, and did not know there was any country in the woll 
ſides their own. 


Madeirat.] The Madeira iſlands are ſituate in 16 degrees N. 
and between 32 and 33 degrees of N. Lat. about 100 miles x 
of the Canaries, and as many weſt of Salle in Morocco. The ly 
was called Madeira, or rather Mattera, on account of its beig 
vered almoſt with wood. It is about 120 miles in circumference, i 
ſiſting of little hills and fruitful valleys, well watered with rin 
and abounding in thoſe grapes 9 produce the Madeira vn 
which they export ſeveral thouſand hogſheads annually to the Wet 
dies, this wine enduring a hot climate better than any other, al 
deed improving in hot weather. They make ſeveral other ſorts d 
in this iſland, particularly malmſey and tent, both very rich. 
The climate is more temperate here than at the Canaries, but 
ſo pure; nor is there that plenty of corn or fruit. It is ſaid no we 
ous animal can live here. 

The Portugueſe planted theſe iſlands in the year 1425, and by 
ing down the woods, rendered them exceeding fruitful, and prop 
the cultivation of vines. | 


Azores.) The Azores lying in the ſame ocean as the Madeira 
being ſubject to the ſame prince, I take the liberty of intro 
them here, as they were not treated of in the deſcription of Pom 

The Azores, denominated alſo the Terceras, and Weſtern [ſank 
ſituate in the Atlantic ocean, between 25 and 32 degrees W. Lat. 
between 37 and 40 N. Lat. goo miles weſt of Portugal, and 21 
eaſt of Newfoundland, lying almoſt in the mid way between ul 
and America, | 

St Michael's, the moſt eaſterly iſland, is the largeſt of the A 
being near 100 miles in circumference ; a mountainous, but m 
country, abounding in corn, fruit, cattle, fiſh, and fowl, Thx 
was twice invaded and plundered by the Englith, who got a ch 
able booty here in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth. . 

Tercera is eſteemed the chief ifland, on account of its having it 
harbour, and a good town, where the governor of theſe iſlands u 
as well as the bilhop. This too is a mountainous country; but! 
great deal of good arable and paſture grounds, and an excellent! 
of cattle. Here the Portugueſe fleet conſtantly put in, when 
homeward bound from Brazil, Africa, or the Eaſt Indies. 
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MERI CA, the weſtern continent, (frequently denominated the 
New World, being very lately diſcovered), is fituate between 
35 and 145 degrees of weſtern longitude, and between 80 

and 58 ſouth latitude ; bounded by the lands and ſeas about the 

pole, on the north ; by the Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it 

e eaſtern continent, or old world, en the eaſt; by the vaſt 

n ocean on the ſouth ; and by the Pacific ocean, which divides 

Aſia, on the weſt; being between eight and nine thouſand 

n length from north to ſouth ; and its greateſt breadth ſcarce 
ouſand miles, It is divided into Rf 


ORTH AMERIC A, and 
$0 UF. A\MERTES 


Divifions, Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
| The dominions of] Mexico. 
| | SPAIN, — | | 
TH AME- 2 ho 
A contains J The dominions of ' ) Boſton, 
| GREAT BRI-| | Quebec. 
The dominions of] [ Lima, 
SPAIN, — 
The dominions of | St Salvador, 
PORTUGAL, | 
; The. dominions of | 
H AME- FRANCE, 
A contains 1 The .. dominions of * 7 Surinam. 
| the STATES- 
The countries {till 
poſſeſſed by the na- | 
tires, 4-E 


Caen: 


SPANISH AMERICA, 


The dominions of Spain in North America. 


Divifrons, 5 bie Towns, 
n — — Mexico. 
Mexico, including California, — Santa Fe. 


ida, now ceded to Great Britain, — St Auguſtin. 
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Situation and Extent. 


Between 5 and 
116 : 
g 
Between and bx Lat. 
28 


Boundaries, |] 
by the 
ra Firma on the ſouth-ealt ; 


The audiences of — ö 


Audiences. 


(1. Guadalajarra pro-] [ Guadalajarra, 


= Lon. 


Ounded by New Mexico, or Granada, on the nort 
gulph of Mexico on the north-eaſt ; by Te 
and by the Pacific ocean on the foul 
welt. Containing three audiences, VIZ, 


| 600 miles in breadth, 


1. Galicia, or Guadalajara. 
2. Mexico Proper. 
3. Guatimala. 


Provinces. 


Chief towns, 


Per, — — Lon. 108. N. 
e 
Galicia audience con- | 2. Zacatecas, — Zacatecas. 
tains ſeven provin- 4 3. New Biſcay, — St Barbara, 
ces, Viz. 4. Cinoloa, — Cinoloa. ' 
| 5. Culiacan, — Culiacan. 
6. Chametlan, — Chametlan. 
(7. Kaliſco, (Taliſco. 
I. Mexico proper, J ( Mexico, W. 
| 103. N. Lat. 2 
Acapulco. 
2. Mechoacan, — Mechoacan. 
3. Panuco, Tampice. ' 
Mexico audience con- | * Tlaſcala,— | Om 
. : 
tains nine provin- < -S < 3 LE 
ces, | 30. 
5, Guaxaca, Guaxaca. 
is 5 Tobaſco, — — Tobaſco. | 
7. Jucatan, — Campeachy. 
8. Chiapa, —— Chiapa. 
9. Soconuſco, — ] -{ Soconuſco. 
1. Verapaz, [ Verapaz. 
2. Guatimala proper, | | Guatimala, W. 


Guat'mala audience 
contains fix pro- 
© vinces, 


Nicaragua, — 
. Coſta Rica, 
Veragua,— 


N. Lat. 10 
. Honduras, — p Valladolid. 


3 
1 * 
Santa . 2 


— 
* 


f * - 
2000 miles 1n length, 
Being | 


tween ö 


ndarier. ] 
the ocean 
Divifions, 


th · eaſt di 


Ith-eaſt di 
Ith divifio 


ſt diviſion 


buntains, 
Pacific oc 
volcanos, 
he county 
year, anc 
es, thor n 


ugh them 


werg, 1 
h ſea, ar 
0; 5. * 
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NEW MEXICO, including 
1 C ALL FORK NES 


Situation and Extent, 


104 855 7 . | | 
teen J and ? E. Lon, | 2000 miles in length, 
= | Being 4 | 
\ Ween and c N, Lat. | 1600 miles in breadth, 
| 46 J 
ndaries.] Ounded by unknown lands on the north; by Florida 


and Canada on the eaſt; by Old Mexico, and the 
the ocean, on the ſouth; and by the ſame ocean on the welt. 


Diviſions, Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
Santa Fe, W. Lon, 
102. N. Lat. 36. 
ith-eaſt diviſion, Apacheira, — St Antonio. 

th diviſion, — Sonora, — Tuape. 


kdiviſion, — fue. . st Juan, 


th-eaſt diviſion, New Mexico proper, 


c. 2 P . . 1 . | 0 | 
buntains.] There are high mountains on the weſtern coaſt, near 


Pacific ocean, cloathed with excellent timber ; but moſt of them 
volcanos, and ſubje& to fiery eruptions and earthquakes. 

he country near the north ſea is low land, flooded great part of 
year, and ſo incumbered with thickets of bambou canes, man- 
es, thorns, and briars, that it is difficult landing, or getting 
ugh them, þ 


ers, ] The rivers which fall into the gulph of Mexico, and the 
h ſea, are, 1. North river; 2. Panuco; 3. Alvarado; 4. To- 
0; 5. Xagua; and 6. Lara. : 

vers which fall into the South ſea are, 1. Roſario; 2. Tegoanti- 
e; and 3. Lempa, | 


tet.] Cape Sardo, Cape St Martins, Cape Conducedo, Cape 
W. oche, Cape Honduras, Cape Cameron, and Cape Gracias Dios, 
at. Ne North ſea, Eb : 
pe Marques, Cape Spirito Santo, Cape Corientes, Cape Gallero, 


Blanco, Cape Burica, Cape Puercos, and Cape Mala, in the 
lea, 
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| Bays of the ſea.] On the North ſea are the gulphs or bays of Meri 


Campeachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras, In the Pacific ocean are 1 
bays of Micoya and Amapalla, Acapulco, and Salinas. 


Lakes.) The chief lakes are thoſe of Mexico and Nicaragua, 
Seaſons.) The year is divided into the wet and dry ſeaſons; 


rainy ſeaſon beginning the latter end of May, when the ſun is ind 
northern ſigns, and laſts until September, when the ſun enters the ſout 
ern ſigns, The proper ſummer, or fair ſeaſon, is when the ſun i; 


the greateſt diſtance from them, 


Winds.) Near the coaſt, in the Pacific ocean, they have their per 
odical winds, viz, monſoons, and ſea and land breezes, as in Aſia. 

In the gulph of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there are firg 
north winds from October to March, about the full and change of 
moon. | 1 

Trade-winds prevail every where at a diſtance from land, within 
tropics, 

Air.] The air of Mexico is very hot, and very unhealthful, on 
eaſtern coaſt ; but much cooler and wholeſomer on the high lands, 


Produce.) Their vegetables are the cotton and cedar trees, and! 
wood, which grows chiefly in the bays of Campeachy and Hondu 
on the floaded ſhores. It is much like white thorn, but a great d 
larger. The heart of it, which is red, is uſed in dying. Some tree 
five or fix feet in girt. | 

The mangrove grows in the flat country, by the ſea-ſide, almol 
ways in water, nw 

The maho tree has a bark with ſtrong fibres; which they twiſt, ; 
make ropes and cables of it. 

The lightwood is as light as a cork, of which they make floats, 
carry their merchandiſe along the ſea- coaſts ſeveral hundred mils 
them, building two or three ſtories high upon them. 

The cabbage tree is 100 or 120 feet high, which has no branches 
on the head, 

The calabaſh is a gourd that grows to a great bigneſs here. 
The tree which bears the cocoa, or chocolate nut, is ſeven or e 
feet high to the branches, and a foot and a half in diameter, Ther 
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are incloſed in cods, utually twenty or thirty cods on a well- bearing; take w. 
There are ſometimes three or four ſcore nuts in a cod, in ſome not n PO 


ty, about the bigneſs of an almond, 
The venella, or bexuco, is uſually mixed with the chocolate! 

It is a kind of cane, and runs up any tree that ſtands near it, Thel 

is incloſed in a long green cod. |  . 
There are a great many other fruits peculiar to this country; 


Minerals. 
„ and b 


ds of rivei 


gold, like 


they have introduced almoſt all manner of European fruits and pla -_ of " 
a But m 

Mexican Animals.) The pecarree is a little, black, ſhort-legg ; of = 

nimal, that has ſome reſemblance of a hog, but his navel grows uM the ſil 

back. . : hequer in 

The warre is like the former, but ſomething leſs. t there ar; 
The opohum is remarkable for a falſe belly, where it preſern year 

young ones when danger threatens her. he gol 41 


The mouſe deer, which reſembles the red deer, is as big as ant ght, wh 
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The guanoe is of the ſhape of a lizard, but as big as a man's leg. 
The flying ſquirrel has a ſmall body, and a looſe ſkin, which he 
tends like wings, and 1s borne up by the wind for a conſiderable 


e, | 
The ſloth is about the bigneſs of a ſpaniel, and feeds on the leaves 
trees, but is ſo many days getting down one tree and climbing up 
zother, that he will grow lean on the journey, No blows will make 
im mend his pace: He will be eight or nine minutes in moving one 
his legs. | | 

The 1 is ſo named from his ſhell reſembling armour, in 
hich he can incloſe himſelf. | ; 

The racoon pretty much reſembles a badger. 
The ounce, or tiger-cat, ſeems to be a ſmall ſpecies of tigers. 

The beavers are ſurpriſing animals, that will cut down trees, and 
uke dams croſs brooks to catch fiſh, Their furs are very valuable, of 
nich our Hudſon's bay company import many thouſands annually. 

Of their fiſh, the manatee is as big as an ox, and excellent food. 

The paracood is about an ell long, and well taſted, but unwhole- 
me at ſome ſeaſons, 

The gar filth is of the ſame length, and has a ſharp bone at the 
d of his ſnout like a ſpear, but not indented like that of the ſword- 


Of tortoiſes there are five or ſix ſpecies ; ſome valuable for their fleſh, 
( others for their ſhells, The female will lay about two hundred 
ys in a ſeaſon, which ſhe buries in the hot ſand, and leaves them to 
ich there. „ 
Of the feather kind peculiar to America, are, the macaw, reſem - 
ng a parrot, but much larger; the quam, the curaſoe, the cardi- 
hand the humming bird. 2 
Among the reptiles are, the rattle-ſnake, which gives the traveller 
tice of his danger by a rattle in the tail, 
The migua is an inſect ſo ſmall that it cannot eaſily be diſcerned, 
d uſually ſtrikes into a man's leg; and if it is let alone, it will get 
tp in the fleſh, where it lays a great many nits or eggs, which in- 
ee ſto the bigneſs of a pea; and if the part be ſcratched, it imme - 
tely feſters, and endangers the loſs of a limb. 5 
he cochineal fly is a very profitable inſect. It is bred in a fruit that 


Thees on a ſhrub about five feet high, When the fruit opens, theſe in- 
. b take wing, and hover a little while over the tree, and then fall 


n dead on the ſheets that are ſpread for them. | 


lated Leralt.] The gold of Mexico is found chiefly in the rocky moun- 
5, and barren parts of the country; in grains, or in duſt, in the 
G of rivers ; or in ſtone in the mines. The grains are ſmall pieces 
gold, like the ſeeds or kernels of fruit, which are found without 
ture of any other metal, and have no need of melting or refining, 
but much the greateſt quantity of gold is found in the duſt in the 
as of rivers and torrents, after the rains have fallen. 
ll the filver dug in the mines of Mexico is brought to the King' 
hequer in the capital city, and entered there: And it is related, 
tthere are two millions of marks, of eight ounces each, entered in 
year, 2 

he gold is coined into pieces of ſixteen, eight, four, or two pieces 
ight, which are called crowns of gold. ; 

K K 3 The 
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The Indians had no coin of any ſort when the Spaniards firſt en ready to r. 
amongſt them; gold and filver ſerved them only for ornaments; M em, giv 
traffic conſiſting in bartering and exchanging one thing for anothe ery benef 
only the cocoa-nuts ſerved them to purchaſe herbs and flowers, A There h 
things of ſmall value, as they do ſtill in the markets of Mexico, n North 
ther the Spaniards nor Indians having any copper coin. wo nation 
Trafic.) The people of Mexico, and the reſt of the Spaniſh Witting in 
Indies, are prohibited trading with any but the ſubjects of Spain; jad follow 
are foreigners ſuffered to viſit their coaſts. ditants, for 
The traffic of Mexico is one*of the richeſt and moſt extenſive in on had g 
world: for they trade with the Philippine iſlands near the coaſt of he Spa 
na, through the South ſea or Pacific ocean; with Peru and em to h. 
through the ſame ſea; and with Old Spain, and the Spaniſh iſlay bought fi 
through the North ſea and the Atlantic ocean; all which trades any of tl 
held lawful. There is alſo a very conſiderable ſmuggling or cla ionment 
ſtine trade carried on by the Mexicans and Indians, on the one H ood- c 
and the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, on the other. race is n 
The cargo of the Manila ſhip conſiſts of diamonds, rubies, . ece. 
phires, and other precious ſtones, found in the Eaſt : Indies; of cin Larning 
mon, cloves, mace, nutmegs, and pepper; of the rich carpets ref their 
Perſia; the camphire of Borneo; the benjamin and ivory of ad to recc 
and Cambodia; the ſilks, muſlins, and callicoes of Eaſt India; Ws head, f 
gold duſt, tea, China ware, filk, cabinets, &c. of China and it they | 
pan; all which amount to a prodigious value, this one ſhip hne. Th 
more riches in it than ſome whole fleets. The merchants, it is fd may b. 
get an hundred and fifty, or two hundred per cent. profit by their ag! 
voyage. 91 
. is very little traffic carried on by ſea on the coaſt of Meri 3 
all goods are carried from Acapulco to the city of Mexico by mi eration 
and packhorſes, and from thence to Vera Cruz on the North fea ¶ er aſerib 
like manner, to be thipped for Europe.  Whuence : 
Thirty or forty ſhips carry on all the trade between Old Spain Wh "© BPH 
the Spaniſh dominions in America; and theſe are almoſt all of Hd; but ; 
their own veſſels, no trade being ſuffered to be carried on in for The Spe 
bottoms. The veſſels uſed by the Spaniards in tranſporting mere "gs + 
diſe from Old Spain to America are generally large, and of good ily... 
and called gallons, They fail in fleets annually from Cadiz, Meir own 
with the goods of almoſt every country on this fide the Atlantic, Murpated. 
which they make up their cargoes ; which belong, indeed, to A the Ang; 
as many different nations ; at leaſt the Engliſh, Dutch, Italians, cle matte 
French, are proprietors of great part of it, and the Spaniards, Mer Aden 
great meaſure, their factors; for when the ons return fron; part © 
merica with the. treaſure for which theſe effects have been ſold, 1 ing thou 
moſt of it diſtributed amongſt the merchants and factors of the i... fifty 5 
nations laſt mentioned: but ſo true are the Spaniards to their truſt, Med beaſt c 
ſaid that thoſe in whoſe names the effects are ſent over, and tht me of 
turns made, ſcarce ever abuſe the confidence placed in them, or appeaſe 1 
tray their principals, | In whon 
The Engliſh tram New York, Jamaica, .cc. the French from Hi nturers, 
niola, and the Dutch from Curaſſaw, fit out ſloops with all mann. 1. 
proviſions and neceſſaries, which they know. are wanting on the coal... their ; 


lexico, in order to trade with the Spaniards there; who arg 00 
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ready to receive the goods of theſe foreigners, than they are to ſell 
dem, giving pieces of eight for what they buy; which makes this a 
ery beneficial trade to the Engliſh, French, and Dutch. E 
| There has been another trade or buſineſs carried on by the Engliſh 
North America, which has occaſioned many diſputes between the 
wo nations of Britain and Spain; and that is the buſineſs of logwood- 
utting in the bays of Campeachy and Honduras. This the Fogliſh 
1d followed, in part of the country deſtitute of Spaniſh or Indian inha+ 
itants, for a great many years, and looked upon it, that their long poſſeſ- 
on had given them at leaſt as good a right to that part of the country; 
b the Spaniards had to the reſt; and, in ſome treaties, the Spaniards 
tem to have yielded this buſineſs to the Englith; however, they have 
ought fit, of late years, to fall upon our logwood-cutters, killed 
bay of them at Campeachy, and carried the reſt into an per im- 
ronment, not ſuffering them to be exchanged or ranſomed; but our 
gwood-cutters ſtill keep poſſeſſion of the bay of Honduras; and this 
rade is now expreſsly granted to the Engliſh by the laſt treaty of 
eace. ENT | 

Learning.] The natives had neither letters nor characters to ex- 
refs their meaning by ; ſtatuary and painting were the only, ways they 
al to record what was paſt; an image or picture, with a. crown on 
; head, ſignified a king; and an image, habited like a prieſt, a prieſt; 
ut they had no character that would expreſs either, as the Chineſe 
we, There were ſome few things, indeed, that repreſented. others; 
d may be ſtyled hieroglyphics, as the painted wheel that diſtinguiſh- 
their age, and leſſer circles their years. 


Religion.] If the Mexicans had any god which they imagined 
relided over the reſt, - it was the ſun. It is evident they had a great 
neration for this glorious orb, from the ſpeeches of Montezuma, and 


Huence; but they had no image of the ſun or moon in the temples of 
lerico, as the former inhabitants of the country (the Chichimecas) 
d; but a great many idols of human form. 3 

The Spaniards charge them with offering human ſacrifices to their 
os, making theſe a colour for all the barbarities they committed in 
merica. They inſinuate, that a people which made the ſacrificing 
cir own ſpecies the chief part of their religion, ought to have been 
tirpated, But the Spaniſh biſhop of Chiapa, who reſided at Mexico 
the time of the conqueſt, and was ſent over thither to inquire into 
ele matters, and to protect the Indians againſt the barbarous uſage 
ey met with from Cortez and his fellow-adventurers, aſſures us, that 
oft part of the charge was falſe ; that inſtead of the Mexicans ſacri- 
ng thouſands (ſome ſay fifty thouſand) annually, they never ſacri- 
ed fifty in one year; and, for ought I can learn, they never facri- 
ed bealt or men conſtantly, but only on ſome grand feſtivals, or in 


appeaſe their angry gods; as the Phenicians and Carthaginians did, 


murers, ſays the good biſhop, invented ſuch {tories to juſtify their 
n barbarity; adding, that it truly might be ſaid, that the: Spaniards, 
ce their arrival in the ladies, had annually facrificed to their adored 

: £2 De WY $3 goddeſy 
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tir aſcribing whatever was great and wonderful to his direction and 
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e time of ſome general calamity, ſuch as famine, or ill ſucceſs in war, 


m whom, it is highly probable, they were deſcended, "Theſe ad- 
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goddeſs Avarice, more people than the Indians ſacrificed in an hundy 
8 5 
As to the Chriſtian religion, which the Spaniards boaſt they intra 
ced into this new world, it appears, that the firſt adventurers, Con 
and his companions, ſtudied nothing leſs than the converſion of N 
Indians, whatever they pretend. They only ſummoned the India 
to ſubmit to the Pope and the Emperor Charles V. and, on their ref 


dians, an 
X ung the! 


ſal to become Chriſtians, (before they were at all inſtructed in the C T is high 
{tan rites), they ſeized their country, murdered many millions of they inians, 
and inſlaved the reſt; and afterwards, when theſe abuſes were in fon ſeſſed the 
meaſure redreſſed, and miſſionaries ſent over, they perfectly dragay the Cart 
ed the Indians that were left alive into Chriſtianity ; driving theme probal 
hundreds and thouſands into rivers to be baptized, on pain of hu colonie 
their throats cut. One of theſe miſſionaries boaſted to Charles V. M lens it 
he had baptized above thirty thouſand Indians himſelf. 1 ole iſland 
Gage inſinuates, that the principal motives that drew the Spa nd if this 
clergy over to America, were a view of gaining great riches, and which! 
free themſelves from the confinement of the cloiſters, and enjoy an u Cape Ve 
reſtrained liberty; for it is frequent for a prieſt to lay up ten or ty to the 
thouſand crowns in ten years time, who has but an ordinary cu Hf h 
Mexico, and to live plentifully and luxuriouſly all the time, and b orld, 
a manner adored by the common people there. | don was 
He was amazed, he ſaid, to find the monks in the Mexican elollaf eber latit 
and the parochial clergy, rivalling the quality in their dreſs, uf. to the 
luxurious way of life. They drank, they gamed, they ſwore, "the Columbu 
wenched, and made a jeſt of their vows of poverty, getting mon L diſpr op 
enough, many of them, to return to Old Spain, and purchaſe bil s, Which 
rics. ; | | | cluded, 
And as to the laity, he ſays, there is not a more bigotted or a EH er! 
er people upon the face of the earth. A preſent to the church wii ded thre 
off the odium of the greateſt crimes, and the way the people a He founc 
ſtructed in their religion here, as in Old Spain, is by plays and theat b and cc 
cal entertainments in their churches. + ol ] F re bet w 
As to the Indians that are ſubject to the Spaniards, and obliged WM** ©* be 
profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, the prieſts oblige them to marry wi ncluded t 
the lads are fourteen and the girls twelve; and if they are not th wes by. 
provided with a ſpouſe, the prieſt finds one for them: and in this e diſtance 
ſeems, the civil government concur, looking upon it that married ps t he wa 
ple make the beſt ſubjects, A wife and children are the ſureſt plea) e 
of a man's fidelity: an Indian ſeldom leaves his family, and retire nfirmed i 
his countrymen in the mountains, after he is married, but becomes , , 
induſtrious and profitable member of the commonwealth, paying dub rd, and 
both to the church and civil governors, The marrying them ſo yl Certain 1 
allo makes the country the more populous, which was impoliticly bis ſucce 
prived of its inhabitants by the firſt adventurers. Nor do the Spam © © olle 
only take care to ſee the yaung Indians married to each other, t time b 
they encourage, or at leaſt fuffer the native Spaniards, and the Cre but how 
their deſcendents, to marry the young Indians, whereby the Ame it APPE 
cans are ſo incorporated and allied to many Spaniſh families, that f ne» © 
are in a manner become the ſame people in ſeveral towns and provind other r 
The like policy the French obſerve in their American plantatio ar in th, 
While the Englith imprudently prohibit their people marrying with g.. by 
Indi At lengt 
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42ns, and conſequently loſe many advantages in planting and eſta- 
ſling themſelves, which other European nations have. 


Revolutions and memorable events. 


T is highly probable, that America was firſt peopled by the Cartha- 
inians, who were ſituate on the north-weſt coaſt of Africa, and 
ſefſed the Canary and Cape Verd iſlands in the Atlantic ocean. And 
the Carthaginian ſhips carried ſometimes a thouſand people, and 
ere probably crouded with men, women, and children, when they 
it colonies to thoſe iſlands, as ours are which we ſend to the plan- 
tions; it is very natural to expect, that ſome of them ſhould miſs 
loſe iſlands, and be driven to the welt beyond their intended port: 
nd if this ever happened, they muſt of neceſſity be carried to Ameri- 
| which is ſituate but three weeks ſail to the weſtward of the Canary 
Cape Verd iſlands ; from whence it was impoſſible for them to re- 
un to the eaſtern continent, the trade-wind being always oppoſite to 
em; which is the reaſon we never heard any thing of that part of 
e world, until we had the uſe of the compaſs, and the art of navi- 
tion was improved, whereby a way was found out of ſailing into 
cher latitudes, out of the way of the trade-winds, in order to re- 
rn to the eaſtern continent. | 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, in the ſervice of Spain, obſerving the 
t diſproportion between the land already diſcovered, and the wa- 
rs, which were ſuppoled to cover the reſt of the ſurface of the globe, 
ncluded, that there muſt be another continent beyond the Atlantic 
ean; or rather, that the continent of China and the Eaſt Indies ex- 
ded through that ocean, within 5000 miles of our continent. 
He found that Marinus had placed China fifteen hours eaſt of Portu- 
i and conſequently there could remain no more than nine hours 
re bet ween Europe and China, ſailing weſtward, ſuppoſing that 
ace to be all ſea, which he hoped was great part of it land ; and 
ncluded therefore, that it would be no very long voyage to the Eaſt 
dies by the weſt : and though he was miſtaken in his calculation of 
e diſtance between Europe and China, by the weſt, near two thirds ; 
t he was fo far accidentally in the right, that there was another 
ntinent about three or four thouſand miles weſt of ours. He was 
nfirmed in this opinion, it is ſaid, by the journals and reports of ſome 
riners, who had been driven ſome hundreds of leagues to the weſt- 
ard, and affirmed they had ſeen land in ſome of their voyages. 
Certain it is, he apprehended there was a very high probability 
bis ſucceeding in the diſcovery, or he would never have ventured to 
ve eroſſed that unknown and boundleſs ocean, as it was eſteemed at 
t time by moſt men. | 
But however ſanguine or aſſured Columbus might be of his ſucceed- 
it appears that the courts he applied to, for their aſſiſtance in fitting 
out, treated the propoſal with the ſame indifference they uſually 
other romantic projects; for he was many years negotiating this 
ar in the ſeveral courts of Europe, before he was enabled to enter 
on it by the court of Spain. 
At length he was commiſſioned to equip three ſmall ſhips in the hes 
ur 
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bour of Palos in Andaluſia, and obtained a grant to be admiral of 
weltern ſeas, to diſpoſe of all governments and employments on 
continent, or new world, intended to be difcovered ; and beſides 
revenues uſually annexed to the poſts of admiral and viceroy, the te 
of all profits ariſing by future conqueſts of thoſe ſuppoſed counts 
were granted him, 
With theſe commiſſions he ſet fail with his three ſhips from Pals, 
3d of Auguſt 1492, and arrived at the Canary iflands the 12th, 
On the iſt of September he ſet ſail again to the weſtward, His n 
began to mutiny before fourteen days were paſſed, imagining he 
leading them to certain deſtruction ; however, he perſuaded them v 
great difficulty to continue the voyage till the 16th of October, wh 
they were conſulting to throw the admiral overboard, and retum 
Europe: but he had the good fortune to ſee a light on ſhore at ten 
fame night, and the next day they made the land, which recondl 
every body to him. But he was ſo ſenſible of the danger he had eſcapt 
that he named the iſland St Salvador; which proved to be one of | 
Bahama iſlands. | E360 
Columbus ſailed from thence to the iſland of Cuba, and af 
to Hiſpamola, where he erected a fort, left forty men in it, and ont 
16th of January ſailed for Europe, arriving at the Azores the 
of February, and continuing his voyage, the 24th was driven hy 
Norm into Liſbon ; from whence he went to Palos, where he am 
the 13th of March, having performed this voyage to the new we 
and back again, in ſeven months and eleven days ; and was received 
the court of Spain, with all the honours due to a man that had di 
vered another continent. | 4 
The viceroyſhip of that new world, and all the iſlands weſt of 
Azores and Cape Verd, were confirmed to him, and his fleet was( 
dered to be augmented to fifteen ſail ; with which he began his ſea 
voyage the 25th September 1493. He touched again at the Canan 
and departing from thence the 7th of October, arrived at Dominica, 
of the Caribbee iſlands, the 2d of November, From thence he 
ed to Marigalante, and next to Guadalupe and Montſerrat, and a 
wards to Porto Rico, arriving at Hiſpaniola on the 12th of Noveml 
where he found all the people he left in the fort dead, having 175 
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in ſome ikirmiſhes they had with the Indians, whom they ha ; from 1 
_ inſulted and abuſed, as he was informed by the natives, | debaſtia! 
In this voyage Columbus diſcovered gold ſands in Hiſpaniola, Henry 
built a fort for their protection, and a town, to which he gave the nina ; wh 
of //abella ;, then he failed to the weſtward along the coaſt of att of Ar 
and from thence to Jamaica, and, returning to Hiſpaniola, foundtitmpted 
Had been an inſurrection of the natives, whom he ſubdued, and ed in eit} 
ſed a tribute on them, and built ſeveral other fortreſſes in WM Vaſco N 
Hand. | and, and 
After which he ſet ſail for Europe on the 1oth of March, and Darien, 
on the coaſt of Spain on the gth of June. But not bringing with an prince. 
the mountains of gold that were expected, he was received but col the Sou 
by the court of Spain, and it was three years before he was fitted Mrtreſs of 
again, ä r of Cub 
He ſet ſail on his third voyage on the zoth of May 1498, and touq The nex 


at the Madeira's, the Canaries, and Cape Verd iſlands, from widWbarked f 
he failed to the continent of South America, made the iſland of II Cuba, : 
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ad and Terra Firma, and from thence failed to Hiſpaniola, arriving 
(St Domingo the capital, the 3oth Auguſt 1498, where the Spaniards 
>leſt in the iſland were engaged in a rebellion againit their governor ; 
though he found means to recover his authority in the «and, the 
lecontents ſo repreſented him to the court of Spain, that a new go- 
ernor was appointed, who ſent Columbus home in chains. i 
The court of Spain, being afterwards ſenſible of the wrong that had 
een done the admiral, reſtored him to his former poſt, and equipped 
im oat with another fleet; and accordingly he began his fourth voy+ 
re on the 9th of May 1502, arriving at Martinico on the 15th of 
me, and, in the latter end of the month, at St Domingo, where he 
as not ſuffered to come athore ; whereupon he ſailed to er and 
rom thence to Honduras on the continent of Mexico. | 
But returning to Spain, and finding himſelf neglected after all his 
rice, he retired to Valadolid, where he died on the 20th of May 
06. - | 
The court of Spain, however, were ſo juſt to his memory, that they 
uried him magnificently in the cathedral of Seville, and erected a 
"mb over him with this inſcription : | | 


dumbus has given a new world to the Kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon. 


Americus Veſputms, a Florentine, was employed by the Spaniards 
the year 1497, while Columbus was living, to make further diſco- 
ries, He touched at the Canaries, and, having ſailed one thouſand 
agues to the S, W. arrived at a country in 16 degrees N. Lat. ſup- 
ſed to be ſome of the Caribbee iflands. He continued his courſe 900 
ues further weſt, and arrived at a country under the tropic of 
ancer, which muſt be ſome part of Mexico, « 

He made another voyage the following year 1498, in the ſervice of 
pain, and failing S. W. paſſed the equator, arriving at a country in 
e degrees 8. Lat. which muſt be Brazil. | 

Emanuel, King of Portugal, afterwards employed Americus Veſpu- 
us in his ſervice, who departed from Liſbon with three ſhips, in May 
x01, and arrived on the coaſt of Brazil, in 5 degrees S. Lat.; from 


hence he failed to 52 degrees of S. Lat. along that coaſt, and return- - 


|: from whom that continent obtained the name of America, | 
Sebaſtian Cabot, an Italian, or of Italian extraction, was employed 
Henry VII. King of England, to find out a north-welt paſſage to 
tina ; who departed from England in 1498, and failed along the N.E. 
alt of America to 67 degrees N. Lat. The ſame Cabot, or his ſon, 
tempted to find a way to China by the north-eaſt, but did not ſuc- 
ed in either. 
Vaſco Nunez de Bilboa firſt ſailed round Cuba, found it to be an 
and, and made an entire conquelt of it. Then he failed to the river 
Darien, and cultivating.a correſpondence with the Caciques or In- 
an princes, they conducted him over the vaſt mountains on the iſthmus 
the South ſea, or Pacific ocean, anno 1513; and he erected the 
treſs of Panama on that ſide ; for which ſervice he was made gover- 
r of Cuba and Panama, and admiral of the South ſeas. 
The next great diſcoverer and conqueror was Harnando Cortez, who 
Iarked for the ifland of Hiſpaniola ans 1504, and from thence went 
Cuba, and had a great ſhare in the reduction of that iſland : where- 


upon 
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upon Diego Valeſques, the governor, made choice of him to comm: 
the forces intended to invade the empire of Mexico, Cortez failed fia 
St Jago de Cuba on the 18th of November 1518, and, touching at y 
Havannah, he failed again from thence the 1oth of February, arrwnl 
at the iſland of Cozumel, near the coaſt of Jucatan, a few days afte 
where he muſtered his forces, conſiſting of 508 foot, 16 horſe, and it 
ſeamen, beſides his two chaplains. 

He failed from Cozumel the 4th of March 1518, and having doi 
Cape Catoch, he continued his voyage to the mouth of the river 7; 
baſco, in the bay of Campeachy, where he landed, defeated the Indin 
and took the town of Tobaſco ; after which he imbarked his forces, x 
failed to St John de Ulva, where, landing his forces, he received 
embaſſy from Montezuma, the Emperor, | 

Cortez ſoon after burnt his ſhips, and began his march for the capt 
city of Mexico; and coming to Tlaſcala the 23d of September 1519, 1 
was joined by that people, who were at war with the Mexicans, Whi 
Cortez remained here, he received another embaſſy from Montezun 
to invite him to his capital; but Cortez, pretending this was with 
treacherous deſign, fell upon the ſubjects of Montezuma, and cut fe 
ral thouſands of them in pieces. At which the Emperor was ſo te 
fied, that he offered to reſign himſelf to the general's pleaſure; x 
accoraingly opened the gates of his capital to Cortez, who arrived th 
the 19th of November 1519. 5 

Not long after Cortez ſeized the perſon of the Emperor, and ma 
him his priſoner ; and his officers proceeded to plunder the city: whe 
upon there happened a general inſurrection of the natives, who dn 
the Spaniards out of the city of Mexico; and Montezuma, it is pre 
med, was murdered by the Spaniards, when they found they couldi 
carry him off alive; for the Emperor was never heard of afterwards, 
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Cortez having received a reinforcement of Spaniards from Euro 19 
returned towards Mexico again, and inveſted that city, as well by E The Spa 
as water, making himſelf maſter of it the 13th of Augult 1521; Wi, in 15 
which ſiege, it is ſaid, 100,000 Mexicans were deſtroyed. e ſavaces 

The reſt of the provinces of this empire ſubmitted to Cortez ſoon a ¶ n neceſf 


the ſurrender of the capital. They were uſed, however, with that! 
barity, that Cortez was ſent for over to Spain to give an account of! 
conduct; but he carried treaſure enough with him to purchaſe his peat 
and get his commiſſion of generaliſſimo confirmed. At his return 


lon, and 
mvenient 
t there b 


ans, grea 
ſent ſome {hips to the Spice iſlands in the Eaſt Indies; but the Portugu ee 
drove them from thence. He alſo attempted to make further diſcoveſi br the C 
in the South ſeas; but was unſucceſsful in both attempts: where hacluſion 
he went over to Spain again, where numerous complaints of his Florida, 
ty and oppreſſion followed him, inſomuch that he was not ſuffered WM Fountai; 
return to Mexico again, but remained a kind of priſoner at large in Win of the 

court of Spain till his death, which happened on the 2d of Decemliridac. 
1545, in the 62d year of his age. | The ſoil 
His body was ſent over to Mexico, and interred in the cathedral . Sar. 
that city. d may be 
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FAST and WEST FLORIDA. 


Situation and Extent. 


82 | ? 4 

tween and {or Lon. | 1400 miles in length. 
3 | | Being | 

letween and N. Lat. | | yoo miles in breadth, 


40 1 


undaries.] AST Florida is bounded by Georgia, on the north; 
by the gulph of Florida, on the eaſt and ſouth; by 
Net Florida, on the ſouth-weſt; and by the country of the Creek In- 
ans, on the north-weſt, 

Welt Florida is bounded by Eaſt Florida, on the eaſt; by the gulph 
Mexico, on the ſouth; by the river Miſſiſippi, and the Lake Sr 
er, on the welt ; and by the country of the Chikitaws, on the north. 


Diviſions, Provinces, Chief Towns. 


it of the river 1 or Apalachian E Auguſtine. 
Miſhſippi, — Indians, — Santa Maria. 


et of the river RP . Penſacola, 
ppi, { Cadadaquio e — 5 Ocheſſe. 


The Spaniards attempted a ſettlement at St Auguſtine, in Eaſt Flo- 
da, in 1512; but were obliged to abandon this attempt, by reaſon of 
e ſavages, and other inconveniencies, they not being properly ſupplied 
ith neceilaries to go through with it, In 1565, they again took poſ- 
lion, and erected a fort, called St Auguſtine, which commanded a 
mvenient harbour for their ſhips trading between Spain and America 
t there being a conſtant war between the Spaniards and Greek In- 
ans, greatly prevented the enlarging their ſettlements here. They 
nintained their garriſon (though ſeveral attempts were made to reduce 
by the Carolinians, and afterwards by General Oglethorpe) till the 
ncluſion of the late war; when the garriſon, and the whole territory 
Florida, was ceded to the crown of Great Britain, by the treaty 
rountainbleau in 1762. His Britannic Majeſty being abſolute ſove- 
gu of the ſoil, has the appointment of the governors in both of the 
loridas. | 

The ſoil of Eaſt Florida is not fo good as that of Georgia in gene- 
1; but the northerly part of it, adjacent to Georgia, is much like it, 
d may be improved to all the purpoſes that Georgia is, viz, for rai- 
iz of corn, rice, indigo, ſilk, wine, G.; and again, in the weſt part 
tne province is ſome very good land, capable of being greatly im- 


oved, 


ASI The centre or cape of Florida is a more ſandy ſoil. However, 


ere are ſome good ſettlements begun in this province, under the di- 
rection 
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region of Colonel Grant, the preſent governor of it; and there, 
proſpect of its ſoon becoming a flourithing province; and as inhabita 
are flocking to it from ſeveral countries in Europe, there is no doll 
but in a ſhort time it will be conſiderable. | 1 

Their exports at preſent are but ſmall, the produce of theit tr, 
with the Indians being the chief they have to ſpare. As the com 
try was three years ſince almoſt entirely uncultivated, and the nun 
ber of inhabitants as yet but ſmall, no great improvements and yr 
ductions are at preſent to be expected; but undoubtedly this count 
is capable of producing rice, indigo, ſilk, wine, oil, and other yz 
able commodities, in great abundance, As the country is new, it K 
great plenty of all kinds of wild game common to the climate. II 
metropolis of the province is St Auguſtine, The number of mh 
rants, excluſive of his Majeſty's troops garriſoned there, is abg 
2000. 

It may well be ſuppoſed, from its ſoutherly ſituation, that the: 
and climate of this province 1s not more agreeable and healthy than th; 
of Georgia; and that it is no leſs infeſted with poiſonous and troubleſon 
animals of various ſhapes and ſizes. | 


n 


Weſt Florida was ſeized upon by the French, who began a ſettleme 
in it at Penſacola in 1720; and they enjoyed it till the before-mentig 
ed treaty of Fountainbleau in 1762, when this was ceded to and forme 
into a government by his Britannic Majeſty, 

The principal town is Penſacola : and as many of the Frend 
who inhabited here before the treaty, have choſen to become Brit 
ſubjects, for the ſake of keeping their eſtates, this will contribute 
the ſpeedy peopling this province, and no doubt render the ſetth 
ments conſiderable very ſoon; eſpecially as the land in this province 
moſtly very good, and vaitly preterable to the eaſtern province, its fl 
being capable of producing all the valuable commodities of rice, i 
digo, wine, oil, Cc. in the greateſt abundance ; and its ſituation þ 
trade is extremely good, having the river Miſſiſippi for its welt 
boundary. | TOES | 

They already carry on a very conſiderable trade with the Indian 
and export great quantities of deer-ſkins and furs, The French i 
habitants here raiſe conſiderable quantities of rice, and build fon 
veſſels. 

There are at preſent about 6000 inhabitants in this province, whit 
increaſe very faſt, it being much more healthy and inviting than E 
Florida; eſpecially the weſtern parts, upon the banks of the Miſſiſi 
where it is ſaid to be agreeable enough to Engliſh conſtitutions. In ſho 
it is not to be doubted but that in a few years this will be a rich a 
flouriſhing province, nature having denied it nothing that is neceſſary 
make it ſo, | 


Mountains,) The Apalachian mountains, which divide Caroli 
and the reſt of the Britiſh plantations from Florida, are the me 
confiderable. The mountains ending in the ſouth of Carolina, the 
is a plain level country from thence to the gulph of Mexico, whit 
was the reaſon of our fortifying the banks of the rivers Savanni 
and Alatamacha, in Georgia, to prevent the incurſions of the Span 


and French Indians, who uſed to diſturb our ſettlements in South 
rolina, | | 9 | 
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lern] The chief rivers are, 1. The Miſſiſippi, to which the French 
=. piven the name of St Louic, They ſay it riſes in the north of Ca- 
and, running ſouth-eaſt, and then ſoutha, falls into the middle of 
wlph of Mexico. | | 
ks rivers Conchaque and Apalache run from north to ſouth eaſt of 
Miſifippi, and fall likewiſe into the gulph of Mexico; as does the 
r Ogichee. According to Mr Oglethorpe, the rivers Flint and Ca- 
he riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and, paſſing through part of 
ina, fall into the gulph of Mexico. | | 
he rivers Alatamaha and Savannah riſe in the ſame mountains, and, 
ning eaſt, fall into the Atlantic ocean. The river of St John is a 
Wi: navigable river, which runs parallel to them, and formerly divi- 
Spaniſh Florida from the Britiſh dominions, 
b to the air and ſeaſons, and the produce of Florida, theſe articles 
the ſame as in Carolina, which lies in the ſame climate, and is con- 
us to it. 5 
he. perſons and characters of the Florida Indians alſo will be 
gd in the deſcription of Carolina, which was originally a part of 
WMA, 
ys and Capes. ] The chief bays in Florida, part whereof the French 
e denominated Louiſiana, are, 1. St Bernard. 2. Aſcenfion. 3. 
bile. 4. Penſacola. 5. Dauphine. 6. Joſeph. 7. Apalaxy. 8. 
to Santo, And, 9. Carlos bay. | 
te chief capes are, 1, Cape Blanco. 2. Samblas. 3. Anclote. 
St Auguſtine, And, 5. Cape Florida. | 


Gear.) The ſeas bordering on Florida are, the gulph of Mexico, 
Ithe gulph of Florida, | 


nin Dominions in SOUTH AMERICA. 


1. Terra Firma. 

2. Peru. 

3. Chili. 

4. La Plata, or Paraguay. 


TERRA FIRMA, or Caſtilla del Oro. 
Situation and Extent. 


'C 6 ? 1 rh 
Wo ; and zv. Lon. | | 1400 miles in length. 

| he ks > Being 3 3 
Feen baun, Lat. | | 700 miles in breadth. 
; 9 , | 


Boundaries. J 
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Boundaries.) ROunded by the North ſea, (part of the Atlantic de. 

| on the north ; by the ſame ſea, and SR 
the eaſt; by the country of the Amazons and Peru, on the ſou * 
by the Pacific ocean, and Veragua, on the weſt. | * 


| 
| 
( 


Cape C 
eints. 
Firma. 
Air.] 
Ig exceſſ 
me elev: 


nd healt. 


Divifions, Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, 
1. Terra Firma pro-]  Porto-Bello, 


per, or Darien, Panama, | 
2. Carthagena, — Carthagena, Soil anc 
The North diviſion | 3. S. Martha, — | | St Martha. je middl 


and, or 


contains the pro- J 4. Rio de la Hacha,: 4 Rio de la Hacha. 


vinces of — 5. Venezuela, — Venezuela, pain, 
6. Comana, Comana, In Cart 
7. New Andaluſia, or | | St Thomas, id drugs 


alds foun 
The pi 
nanner 0 
er: mines 
exr the < 
ow. 

The p. 
tle ; ar 
Forks, 

Venezu 


Paria, — ( 


1. New Granada, (pam Fe hs Bagot 


contains the pro- 2. Papapan, Popayan: 


The South diviſion 
vinces of — { 
Mountains.) TERRA FIRMA PROPER conſiſts of 
digious high mountains, and deep valleys, flooded more than half 1 
year, | ED 
The province of Carthagena is a mountainous woody country; a 
that of St Martha is like it. According to Dampier, theſe are the hig 


eſt mountains in the world, being ſeen at 200 miles diſtance, From ti fruits, 
run a chain of hills, of almoſt equal height, along the confines of peil. Pro- 
quite through South America, as far as the ſtreights of Magellan, whi Their! 
are called Los Cordelleiras des Andes, ee 
The province of Venezuela, and diſtrict of Caracoas, the moſt nds in © 
therly province of South America, has a continued tract of high rg ee 
E hills, ſeparated by ſmall valleys, pointing upon the coaſt of the No »y ge 
ea, | ET 
A chain of barren mountains, almoſt impaſſable, runs through t pd here 1 
province of Popayan, from north to ſouth, ſome whereof are vulcana i the | 
but toward the ſhores of the Pacific ocean is a low country, flooded gre — 
part of the year. g 3 
Rivers. 1. Darien; 2. Chagre; 3. Santa Maria; 4. Rio GrauiiPoughö it 
or Magdalena; 5. Maracaiba; and, 6. Oronoque. orld, 
Bays, Capes, &c.] The iſthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma prop Aima! 
joins North and South America. A line drawn from Panama, in d are d 
South ſea, to Porto-Bello, in the north, or rather a little welt of thi Perſons 


two towns, is the proper limit between North and South America. 
The principal bays in Terra Firma are, 1. The bay of Panama 
2. The bay of St Michael's, in the South ſea. 3. The bay of Pali 
to-Bello. 4. The gulph of Darien. 5. Sino bay. 6. Carthagena bil 
and harbour. 7. The gulph of Venezuela. 8. The bay of M. . 
caibo. 9. The gulph of Trieſto. 10. The bay of Guaira. 11. TW. wh; 
bay of Curiaco. And, 12. The gulph of Paria, or Andaluſia, in i. f 
North ſea. | 
The chief capes are, 1. Samblas point. 2. Point Canoa, 3. Call... 
del Agua. 4. Swart point, $5 Cape de Vela, 6. Cape om" te uſe f 


— 
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W Cape Cabelo. 8. Cape Blanco. 9. Cape Galera. 10. Cape Three 
Wins. And, 11: Cape Naſſau. All on the north ſhore of Terra 
irma. . . 

Air.] The ſea-coaſts of Terra Firma are generally unhealthful, be- 
19 exceſſive hot, and very wet great part of the year; but there are 
"me elevated ſituations further up the country, that are tolerably cool 
nd healthful. - 3 2 
Sil and Produce. ] The foil of Terra Firma proper is good about 
e middle of it; but the coaſts of the north and ſouth ſeas are barren 
nd, or drowned mangrove land, that will ſcarce produce any kind of 
ain. | 

in Carthagena the valleys are tolerably fruitful; and the balms, gums, 
nd drugs it produces, are in great eſteem, There are alſo ſome eme- 
ads found here. | | 

The province of St Martha produces Indian corn, and almoſt all 
donner of fruits, as well of Old as New Spain. There are alſo cop- 
r mines, emeralds, ſapphires, and other precious ſtones. The valleys 
ar the coaſt are exceſſive hot, while their mountains are covered with 
ow, | | 

The province of Rio de la Hacha abounds in Indian corn and 
tle; and has a pearl-fiſhery on the coaſt, with conſiderable ſalt- 
forks, „ 
Venezuela is a rich ſoil, and has plenty of corn, cattle, ſugar, tobac- 
w fruits, veniſon, and other game, ſupplying the adjacent colonies 
ith proviſions, , 
Their plantations of cocoa, or chocolate-nuts; in the diſtrict of the 
racaos, are eſteemed the beſt in America; and there are ſome gold 
Inds in this province, which occaſions it to be as well peopled as any 
rwvince in this part of the world. | | 

The produce of New Andaluſia is chiefly ſugar and tobacco, BraſiP 
wod, and ſeveral kinds of dying wood, with ſome gums and drugs; 
ud here was formerly a pearl-fiſhery. | 
In the province of Popayan it rains three quarters of the year, in- 
merable torrents falling from the mountains; in the ſands whereof 
re found great quantities of gold-duſt, Silver-mines alſo are found in 
her mountains; which draws ou numbers of the Spaniards hither, 


ough it be one of the moſt unpleaſant and unhealthful countries in the 
old, f 1 


0 
| 
j 


propel #nimals.)] The animals here are the ſame as in Mexico and Peru, 
Feb d are deſcribed there, | | 
* | Perſons and Habits. ] The Indians of Darien reſemble thoſe in the 


utern provinces of Mexico; only it is obſerved, as they approach 
arer the equator, their complexions are darker. When they are en- 
ved in hunting, fiſhing, planting, or any laborious exerciſe, they u- 
ally go naked, having their ſkins painted with various colours and fi- 
res; but they have their robes of ceremony (as Wafer calls them) 
uch white and black, made of cotton linen, which reach down to their 
eels; and the men wear coronets of cane on their heads, adorned with 
athers : nor do they ever ſtir abroad without their arms, their bows, 
Krows, lances, and daggers, or great knives; and many of them of 
Ke uſe fire-arms, which they purchaſe of the Europeans, | 
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312 SPANISH AMERICA. 
Both men and women are of a round viſage, and have ſhort bottle 


an 2 NU 
| noſes, their eyes large, generally gray, yet lively and fparkline being u 
| They have bigh ha he white even teeth, thin lips, 'p fs, «4. 
| moderately large, their cheeks and chins welt proportioned, and, inWM(:ſed of 
general, have fine features; but the men more ſo than the women une. 
Both ſexes have long black hair, coarſe and ſtrong, which they uſually This; 
wear down to the middle of their backs, or lower, at full len 1 on- nake th 
Iy the women tie it together with a ſtring juſt behind their heads burt by 
from whence it flows looſe like the mens. They ſuffer no other hau Pedra 
to grow but that on their heads, their eye-brows and eye-lids, There) th: 
beards, and all below the girdle, are pulled up by the roots as ſoonlons of 
as any appears; and they anoint their heads and bodies with oil er The 1 
greaſe. ; ; from Da 
There are among theſe dark- complexioned Indians, ſome that are It their 
perfectly white, in the province of Terra Firma proper. Their ſkins! the cc 
| are not of ſuch a white as our fair people in Eurupe, who have ſome ng anc 
2 tincture of red in their complexion, but a pure mitk-white ; and there Me miſe: 
3 grows upon their bodies a tine, ſhort, milk-white down. The hair of Thoſe 
their head and eye-brows alſo is white, Theſe people are leſs in ſta- lich w 
ture than the other Indians. Their eye-lids are alſo differently formed Wor wer 
bending like the horns of the moon, from whence, and their ſeeing ſuſ it to 
well by moon-light, the Buccaneers call them moon-eyed. | ather th 
Ornamenti.] Moſt of the Americans ſeem to agree in their ornaments, Ml The E 
ſuch as plates and rings * their lips and noſes, heavy ſtrings of bead xople f 
and ſhells about their necks, that reach almoſt down to their belles, and fried 
in painting their faces and bodies. Inſtead of beds, they uſe hammocl 3 
in moſt places, both of North and South America. N 
Giants and Canibals, &c.] Here are no nations or tribes, either of alli, the 7 
gigantic or diminutive ſtature, as the firſt adventurers pretended; au ted t 
giants, dwarfs, and monſters, ſeem at preſent to, be expelled from this ktroyec 
continent, though our firſt diſcoverers mer with ſcarce any thing elle. and; 
The caſe is much the ſame as to canibals, There was not a province... 1: 
in America where we were not aſfured there were tribes of theſe ; bu, 1.1 
in Carahiana, or Paria, we were told, they were all devourers of their 71... 
own ſpecies. | ” | be capit 
And yet for theſe laſt hundred years we meet with no canibalgh, te 9 
here, or any where elſe, That people have eaten one another, driven... 1 
$ to it by famine, may poſſibly be true; and an inſtance or two of thi;.1 to 
nature has been thought fufficicat to denominate the whole counties te 
canibals. der 
to m 
| | ments 
Revolutions and memorable events. 4 nf 
| They 
Ather Bartholomew de Caſas, biſhop of Chiapa, has given us a ver es th 
melancholy relation of the numerous eruelties and ravages com- offen 
mitted by Pedrarias, who reduced theſe provinces under the dominion nan, 
of the crown of Spain. | | a, to fe 
There landed (fays the Biſhop) in Terra Firma, in the year 1514, ſe. 


miſchievous governor, who. not only waſted and diſpeopled the ſea-couthers 
but plundered and ravaged large realms and countries, murdering d h. 
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bottle zee numbers of people, from Darien to the province of Nicaragua, 
lip, being upwards of 1500 miles, full of people, governed by ſeveral 
nouth prices, and great lords, in their reſpective territories, who were poi- 
id, in ed of more gold than any princes upon the face of the earth at that 


omen, Wine. 4 1 
Wally Tins governor, and his officers, every day invented new torments, to 
make the Indians diſcover their gold. Some they racked, others they 


bunt by inches, till they expired in torments. 

Pedrarias, and his ſucceſſors, did not deſtroy leſs (in that government 
ny) than a people, and plundered the country of ſeveral mil- 
ons of gold. 

The on of Terra Firma, or the north part of South America, 
fom Darien to the river Oronoque, was ſubdued by private adventurers 
their own charges. Every one begged a certain extent of country 
{the court of Spain, and uſed the natives as they thought fit, rava · 
ug and plundering the ſeveral countries, and murdering or inſlaving 
je miſerable inhabitants, who were able to make but little reſiſtance. 
Thoſe who reduced Santa Martha, perfectly depopulated a country 
lich was before crouded with people for the ſpace of 400 leagues. 
br were they content with barely maſſacring theſe miſerable people, 
ut ſo tortured and oppreſſed thoſe that ſurvived, that they choſe death 
ther than to live under the tyranny of the Spaniards. 

The Biſhop adds, that they had carried into ſlavery two millions of 
ople from the coaſt of Guinea, or New Andaluſia, many of whom 
eriled at ſea for want of proviſions, and the reſt in the mines and the 
arl-fiſheries. On this coaſt they deſtroyed many thouſands, by com- 
fling them to dive for pearls beyond their ſtrength. 
ln the province of Venezuela, (though the people readily ſubmitted 


_ of be Dutch and German adventurers fent thither by Charles V. and 
d; 2008S1d them with all the goodneſs and hoſpitality imaginable), they 
om this kiroyed four millions of ſouls, and upwards ; and moſt of their prin- 
ng elle ind great men were racked and tortured till they expired, to make 
dome em diicover the gold theſe ſavage Chriſtians ſuſpected they had eon - 


aled, | | 
That the greateſt prince of this country, named Bopata, (from whom 
le capital city was afterwards called Santa Fe de Bogata), was tortured 
the general for feveral months, to make him diſeover his gold and 
neralds ; who, in hopes of being releaſed from his tormentors, pro- 
ied to furniſh them with a houſe full of gold; and diſpatching ex- 
elſes to every part of his dominions, brought in a prodigious quanti- 
: but the houle being not quite filled, he was ftill racked and tortu- 
to make him produce more; which being impoſſible, he expired in 
ments under the hands of his mercileſs perſecutors. = 
It was a common thing to cut off the hands and noſes of men and wo- 
en in ſport, and give them to their dogs. | 
They kept packs of great maſtiffs, on purpoſe to hunt and tear in 
ces the Indians. It was an ordinary thing to kill an Indian without 
j offence given them; and to lend a brother Spaniard a quarter of 
nan, as Key would lend a neighbour a quarter of pork or mut- - 
| 4 to feed their dogs, promifing to return it in kind, when they killed 
I 514, e. , 5 ä ao 115 
a· Oba Others would go out a hunting for Indians, with their dogs, as they 
ring in uld hunt beaſts, and boaſt of A having killed twenty or thirty in 
nth | | 2 | a 
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- day; which fact, how. monſtrous ſoever, appeared to be true by the 


teſtimony of numbers of witneſſes, on the trials of cauſes in the c 

of Spain, between the ſeveral adventurers, who frequently fell out a. 
bout the limits of their reſpective provinces, the diſtribution of the nz. 
tives, and the reſt of their plunder; and in thoſe conteſts the truth 


frequently came out. 


pP EL A 


Situation and Extent. 


. 0 4 

Between and {ir Eon. | | 2000 miles in length, 

1 wo Being | 

Between aan La. | 500 miles in breadth. 
andz5 0 


Boundaries. ] TY Ounded by Popayan, on the north; by the moun 
11 | tains, or Cordeleiria's des Andes, on the eaſt; b 
Chili, on the ſouth; and by the Pacific ocean, on the weſt, 


Diviſions. : | Provinces. Chief Fowns., 
i 
The Middle divi- i Lima, Cuſco, an 

|» bay : Lima, or Los Reyes, 5 e e 


The South divi- 7 8 | Potoſi. 
„ 5 nne. ER 1 


. 


Capes or Promontories } r. Cape Paſſao, 8 minutes ſouth of thee 


quator, 2. Cape St Helena, 2 degrees 20 minutes 8. And, 3. Capt 


Blanco, 3 degrees 45 minutes S. 


Seat, Bay, and Harbours.] The only ſea which borders on Pen 


is the Pacific ocean, or South ſea, The principal bays and harbou 
are, 1. Payta, in five degrees 8. Lat. 2. Malabrigo, 8 degrees 5 
3. Guanchaco, 8 degrees 15 minutes S. 4. Coſma, 9 degrees 50 mi 
nuͤtes S. 5. Vermeio, a little ſouth of the laſt, 6. Guara, 11 de 
grees 8. 7. Callao, the port- town to Lima, in 12 degrees 20 m 


nutes S. 8. Ylo, 18 degrees 8. And, 9. Arica, 18 degrees 20 ni 


nutes 8. 


Lakes.) The lake. of Titicaca is eighty leagues round, fituate in th 
valley of Callao. The middle of it isin-15 deg. S. Lat. and 67. W. Lon 
From this lake runs a river. ſouth, which forms the lake of Paria, al 

a * EE nn 1 mol 
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the I got as large as the former. There are alſo extenſive lakes on the 
Vurts mountains. 85 | ' 4 Fog 
Rivers.] There is a river whoſe waters are as red as blood. The 
muß rvers Grande or Magdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plate, riſe in 
the Andes. | 7 
A great many other rivers riſe in the Andes, and fall into the Pacific 
ocean, between the equator and 8 deg. S. Lat. ; 


Petrified Waters.) There are ſome waters which, in their courſe, 
— £6: into tone; and fountains of liquid matter, called coppey, reſem- 
| bung pitch and tar, and uſed by ſeamen fer the ſame purpoſe. | 


Face of the Country.] The coaſt of Peru, which extends upwards of 
1500 miles along the Pacific ocean, is a high bold ſhore. About thirty 
miles within land is a chain of mountains, called the Sierras ; and be- 
ſond theſe, about eighty miles, are prodigious high mountains, called 
the Cordeleirias des Andes, which, with the Sierras, run the whole 
kngth of South America, upwards of 3000 miles. 


Air.] Acoſta relates, that endeavouring to paſs theſe mountains, 
with a great many other people, they were all taken with ſuch retchings 
to vomit, that he thought they ſhould have brought up their hearts; 
for not only green phlegm and choler came up, but a great deal of 
blood; and that it laſted for three or four hours, till they had deſcend- 
ed to the lower part of the hill; and ſome of thera purged violently ; 
but generally this ſickneſs goes off as they come down the hill, and is 
attended with no ill conſequences. | 


The air was ſo ſubtile and piercing, that it penetrated the intrails, | 
tot only of men, but beaſts, | 


That the air here was too pure and ſubtile for animals to breathe 
il | : 


Nor are there any beaſts upon them, wild or tame. 
The Spaniards formerly paſſed theſe mountains in their way to Chili; 
but now either go by ſea, or by the fide of theſe mountains, to avoid 
the danger, ſo many having periſhed in going over them; and others, 
o, OY that have eſcaped with their lives, have loſt their fingers and toes, and 
been lamed, Acoſta ſays he was informed by General Caftilla, who 
lot three or four toes in paſling this deſert to Chili, that they fell off 
without any pain; and that the ſame general marching over it once be- 
lore with an army, great part of his men ſuddenly fell down dead; and 
their bodies remained there without ſtench or corruption. E 
It never rains in that part of the country which lies near the ſea-coaſt, 
waleſs within three or four degrees of the equator ; but the country is 
watered by the rivers which tall from the Andes into the South ſea. 
Theſe they turn into the fields and gardens, and have their vintage and 
harveſt at what time of the year they pleaſe; this being the enly coun- 
try between the tropics that affords wine. | „ 
Winds.) The wind blows continually from the S. or S. W. at fea 
near the coaſt. | - - 
They have bright weather when the ſun is in the northern ſigns, and 
hazy weather when it is ſouth of the equator, though they have no rain, 


Soil.] The ſandy plains near the ſea-ſhore are perfectly barren, 
cept ſome few valleys, into which they turn ſmall rixulets that fall 
LY from 


- - « — wog > OS 
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from the hills, and except that part of the country which lies near the crered 
equator, where there are heavy rains when the ſun is vertical. they br 
The Sierras alſo are barren hills; but there are ſome fruitful val Ther 
between them that produce almoſt all manner of grain and fruits, TI tas of 
part of the country is beſt inhabited, being the moſt temperate, as wel do pie 
as the moſt fruitful; for the Lannos, or iandy plains, near the ſea, ar The 
exceſſive hot; and the Andes are cold barren mountains, covered "with 1nd the 
ſnow great part of the year. tl the 
5 zm th 
Preducs.] The Peruvian ſheep, called pacos, or huancu, are of the Fe 
bigneſs of a ſtag, and reſemble a camel. The body is covered with a ines fit 
coarſe kind of wool. They are very tractable, and were formerly the Wu of g 
only beaſts of burden among the Peruvians. The fleth is very good ud the 
meat, and eſteemed as innocent as chickens. There were caravans of fan 
ſeveral thouſands of theſe animals, which carried the merchandiſe of 1 
54 bs Pn * ee, ge They are exceeding ſure ſhoted, and wil * 
ravel over the ſteepeſt mountains, with a bur 4 i 
Mil backs p ns, with a burden of 60 or 70 pounds u Thei: 
The Vieuna, to which the Spaniards gave the name of the Inde ncaa 
£2at, ſomething reſembled hat whine, 18 N * 
NY os con fone is found in it, and is as big as a pigeon's egg, & Thei 
3 - | Fool 0 
a 2 wi faid this ſtone will expel poiſons, and perform many notable 25 
Their deer are much lefs than ours. They have not man) 
beaſts, and thoſe not fo fierce and dangerous as in this contin.” * per 
The cattle imported from Europe are vaſtly increaſed, and many d table, 
them run wild, and are hunted like other game. . t 4 
The Peruvians had no tame ſowl but the nunna, moſt reſembling the e 
apy but much larger. - 11 
Among their foreſt- trees, the moſt valuable is the kinquenna, c ee 0 
Peruvian bark, which grows in the province of Quito, on A ea & the 1 
tains near the eity of Loxa, in 5 degrees S. Lat This plant is about altead 
the ſize of a cherry - tree, the leaves round and indented ; and bears 4 Nor ha 
Jong reddiſh flower, from whence ariſes a pod with a kernel like an al. which 
mond, Bark alſo grows on the mountains of Potofi, in 22 degrees 4 ullies, 
fouth latitude, but neither the flower nor fruit have the ſame virtue as ones i 
the bark, | indes v 
They have now plenty of European corn and wine, and ſow and erdinar 
plant at any time of the year, introducing the rivulets into their ground E 
at pleaſure. | gar 
The caſſavi root they make bread of here, as in other parts of A The! 
merica. 1 vere th 
The balfam of Peru proceeds from the trunk and branches of a Bub ff <© 
tree. ; | EE | copper 
Beſides which, this country yields ſtorax, guaiacum, and feveral oil **: ver 
ther gums and drugs. ; Coral 
Gold is found in every province in Pern, waſhed down from the which 
mountains, and is generally of 18 or 20 carrats. their he 
The marcaſite is a mineral where the gold and the ſtone is the pat 
and incorporated together, and is called gold ore. carried 
Silver mines abound in Peru, but thols of Potoſi are the richeſt, di Ihe! 


co . 
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ed in the year 1545. It is a ſolid rock, and the ore ſo hard, chat 

* y break it with hammers, and it ſplits as if it were flint. | 
al There are quickſilver- mines near Lima, particularly in the moun- 
kn tuns of Oropeza. It is found in a kind of ſtonè called &innabar, which 


Yb yields Vermilion, | 
wel The Spaniards did not diſcover theſe mines until the year 1567 
„ae ad they did not begin to refine their filver with mercury at Potof? un- 


| the year 1571; Wheteby they extracted a great deal more filver 
55 er ore than they could do before with fire; "ny 
of the Quickſilver is ſoinetitnes found Incloſed in its own mineral, and ſome- 
rith af tines fluid, and very often embodied in natural cinnabar. They make 
y the MY of great iron retorts to ſeparate it from the mineral, and by the fire 
good ud the freſh water into which it falls, it is rendered fluid. 


ans of Wl MaiufatFures.) As to ordinary working trades, there were no fra- 
ttaities or particular men that applied themſelves to theſe, but eve 
ban was his own carpenter, ſhoemaker, weaver, tailor, maſon, &c, 

Their woollen and cotton cloths, which they wove and dyed into all 
nanner of colours, were their principal manufactures; but no man was 
ſifered to wear a garment, cap, or tufban, of different colours, but 
thoſe of the royal blood. | 

Their carpets and blankets, on which they lay, were made of the 
wool of their country- ſheep, or the fine hair of their goats, and their 
hmmocks of cotton, or other net-work. 

They had little or no trade, either With foreigners or with one 
mother; every family having its plantation, and all neceſſaries al- 
not within itſelf ; only they ſometimes trucked or bartered fruits and 
atables with their neighbours, ſome grounds producing what others 
vanted. | 

Artificers.)] Their carpenters had no other tools than hatchets 
made of copper or flint; no ſaws, augers, or planes; not having learn · 
& the uſe of ifon, though they did not want mines of that metal; and 
altead of nails, they faſtened their timber together with cords. or withs. 
Nor had their ſtone-cutters any tools but ſharp flints or pebbles, with 
#hich they wore out the ſtone in a manner with perpetual rubbing. 
Pullies, and other engines, alſo, were wanting for lifting and placing 
tones in their buildings; all was done by ſtrength of hand, and multi- 
tudes were employed to remove a piece of ſtone or timber, which an 
ordinary team of horſes would have drawn upon proper carriages; and 
jet; under the want of all theſe things, they raiſed ſtrong and magni- 
icent edifices, as appears by their buildings. 

They uſed a thorn, or a fine bone, for a needle; and their threads 
vere the ſinews of animals, or the fibres of ſome plant, or of the bark 
of a certain tree, Sciſſars they had none, and their knives were flint or 
copper; and under ſuch diſadvantages, no wonder their needle-work 
vas very indifferent. 

Combs were made of long thorns ſet on each fide of a piece of cane, 
vhich ſerved for the back of the comb; and the raſors they ſhaved 
their heads with were no better than ſharp flints, in which operati 
the patient underwent ſo much, that there was nothing the Spaniard 
carried over more acceptable to them than ſteel raſors and ſciffars. 
They had no looking-glafſes, but inflead of them, the Peruvian ladies 
made uſe of à round plate of poliſhed braſs or copper. And in this the 

LI 4, natives 
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natives of the Eaſt Indies agree with them, having no other mirrors # 
this day but what they get of the Europeans. 208 v5 
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Perſons.] The Peruvians are generally of a middle ſtature; ther 
are no nations of giants or pigmies in that part of the world, as our fir 
adventurers related. f 5 „ ho OY 
They are of an olive complexion generally, but near the equator 9 
a perfect copper colour. Their hair, as that of all other people between 
the tropics, is always black. Moſt of them had their heads ſhave: 
and the hair of their beards, and other parts of the body, was pulleq 
off from time to time with tweezers, whenever they appeared, Except 
j that on their eye-brows and eye-lids, 3 


N Habits.) The ſeveral nations were diſtinguiſhed chiefly by thei 
head-drelles, Some wore whole pieces of cotton linen, wrapped about 
their heads like turbans ; others had only a ſingle piece of linen tie 


"ue —— . * by — 


caſioned the Spaniards to give ſome of them the appellation of the pen 
with great ears; they had allo chains of jewels and ſhells about thei 
4 8 necks. | | | 
; Antonio de Ferrera relates, that when the Spaniards firſt invaded th 
| north part of Peru, they were oppoſed by a people that were ſta 
| naked, but painted, ſome red, and others yellow; but among theſe hg 


x it. 

All the 
the ro 
Beſide: 


be im. 
e imag 


about their heads; ſome wore a kind of hats, others caps in the for pd my 
| of a ſugar-loaf, and a multitude of other different faſhions, | erung t F 
De la Vega obſerves, that it was one of the eſtabliſhed laws of thi” 
5 Inca's, that no man ſhould change his habit, though he changed bi ai allo 
habitation. 1 | | teeped IT 
| The principal ornaments of the Peruvians were their rings, aa" ar! 
jewels in their ears, which they ſtretched to a monſtrous ſize, and oc" _ 
| A than 


informs us, there were ſome (probably their chiefs) that had mantle, «4p 
| and other garments made of cotton, or of wool, and adorned witli << 
jewels. * d dere th 


mate; 


f The women drefſed in their hair, which reached down to thei X 
| Melv r. 


middle of their backs, ſometimes looſe and flowing, and at other 


| braided and twiſted. . | They 

i Nothing amazed the Indians more than the blackneſs of the negrlif* ©" 

| ſlaves the Spaniards carried with them; they could not believe it te 10 3 
} be natural, having never ſeen a black in America; they deired tl” © 

Spaniards therefore to let them make the experiment, and try if the. 

could not walh off the black paint, as they took it to be. 3 

Genius,) The people of Peru exceed moſt nations in the world in the 

quickneſs of wit and ſtrength of judgement. Such of them as had thaM.:1in9 

advantage of maſters, ſince the arrival of the Spaniards, became cas, 


greater proficients than the Spaniards themſelves, and would imitate 
any thing they ſaw ſo exactly, without being taught, that it ſurpriſed 
the European artiſts, And as to their memories, they generally exceed 
the Spaniards, and would caſt vp their accounts by knots with more 
expedition than an European could by the help of ciphers, | 
_ Friar Mark, who went with ſome of the firſt invaders from Panam: 
to Peru, ſays, they found the Peruvians extremely koſpitable and kind, 
courteous in converſation, and friendly to the Spaniards, giving the! 
gold and precious ſtones, male and female ſlaves, and all manner d 
proviſions, Nor did they offer to commit any holllities, till he 
ä e e 
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ards, by their outrages and. cruelties, compelled them to ſtand upon 
geir defence. e figs N | | 
they g/ n.] The Peruvians acknowledged one Almighty Being, ma- 


er language lignifying the univerſe, and Camac the ſoul ; Pacha. Ca- 
tor e therefore ſignified m who animated the world, | 


weer They did not fee him, they could not know him, and therefore ſel- 


aved m erected temples, or offered Tacrifices to him, but worſhipped him 
pulled: their hearts as the unknown God; though there was one temple it 
ercepſ ems in the valley, called from thence the valley vf Pacha - Camac, de- 
cated to the unknown God, which was ſtanding when the Spaniards 
rived in Peru. | oy SE 
Their principal facrifices offered to the ſun, were lambs ; but they 
red allo all forts of cattle, fowls, and corn, and even their beft 
ind fineſt cloaths, all which they burnt in the place of incenſe, ren- 
ing their thanks and praiſes to the ſun, for having ſuſtained and 
mrithed all thoſe things for the uſe and ſupport of mankind. They 
ad alſo their- drink-offerings made of their maize or Indian corn, 
keped in water, and when they firſt drank after their meals, (for they 
erer drink while they are eating), they dipped the tip of their finger 
o the cup, and lifting up their eyes with great devotion, gave the 
A thanks for their liquor, before they preſumed to take a draught 
1 Mit. | ' | 
i an ne prieſts of the ſun, that officiated in the city of Cuſco, were 
led th the royal blood, 
Beſides the worſhip of the ſun, they paid ſome kind of adoration to 
neſe images of ſeveral animals and vegetables, that had a place in their 


antles, mole, q 


here the people worſhipped all manner of creatures, animate or ina- 


ocben rely removed to the temple of the ſun at Cuſco, 

They had four grand feſtivals annually, beſides thoſe they celebra- 
d every moon, The firſt of their great feaſts, called Raymi, was 
ve tuin the month of June, immediately after. the ſuramer-ſolſtice ; 


redo hich they did not only keep in honour of the ſun, that bleſſed all | 
if thee ures with his light and heat, but in commemoration of their firſt 


ca, Manca Capac, and Coya Mama Ocla, his wife and ſiſter, whom 

e Inca's looked upon as their firſt parents, deſcended immediatel 

8 om the ſun, and ſent by him into the world to reform and poliſh 
Wu kind. 


At this feſtival all the viceroys, generals, governors, car- 


becam accas, and nobility, were aſſembled at the capital city of Cuſco. 
The The Emperor, or Inca, officiated at this feſtival as high-prieft : for 
pro iou7h there was another high-prieſt of the blood-royal, either uncle 
excee | 


brother of the Inca, to whom it belonged at other times to of; 


_ >. 


ons near relations, drawn up in order according to their ſeniority, 
g the ent in proceſſion, at break of day, to the market-place, bare-toot, 
dere they remained looking attentively towards the eaſt, in eypecta - 
ot che riſing ſun; which no ſooner appeared, but they fell down 

by g 8 k « . p Aud 
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er of heaven and earth, whom they called Pacha-Camac ; pacha in 


Theſe were the images brought from che conquered countries, 4 


mate; tor whenever a province was ſubdued, their gods were imme- 


date; yet, this being the chief fealt, the Inca himſelf performed that 


The morning being come, the Inca, accompanied by his brethren 


— 
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and adored the glorious orb with the moſt profound eration 
knowledging Nan to be their god and lither.. woe 5 85 

The carracca's vaſſals, princes, and nobility, that were not of 
blood- royal, aſſembled ſeparately in another ſquare, and perform 
the like ceremony. Then great droves of ſheep and lambs ws 
brought, out of which the prieſts choſe a black lamb, and Ravi 
killed and opened it, made their prognoſtics and divinationg chere 
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| on, ber to peace and war, and other events, from the intrails __ 
: the beaſt, always turning the head of the animal towards the eaſt v =” 
] they killed it. : s the call ug And no 
; As to the notions the Peruvians had of a future ſtate, it is er De 
ö | that they believed the ſoul ſurvived the body, by the Inca's conſtan = , 
declaring, they ſhould go to reſt, or into a ſtate of happineſs ptovids 3 
5 for them by their god and father the ſun, when they left this worl * 4 
| in caſe they behaved well while in it. FE 3 re 
j 
| | The En 
1 . | zarro th 
| Revolutions and memorable events. Lator 4c 
A count 
HE coaſt of Peru in South America was firſt diſcovered by u Aima 
/ ſhips ſent from Panama by Vaſco Nuniz de Bilboa, in the yl each ot 
1514. They returned to him with an account of the riches that chill, afte 


try afforded ; but Vaſco being recalled ſoon after, and put to dei moſt © 
no colonies were ſent thither till ſome years after. 

At length three bold adventurers, viz. Diegro Almagro, Fran 
Pizarro, and Ferdinand de Luque, an ecclefiattic, raiſed a fund, a 
entered into articles to proſecute the diſcovery of Peru. In the yeiſrred {« 
1525, Pizarro thereupon failed to the bay of Guiaquil, near the ian” the 


j of Panama and St Clara, in 3 degrees South Lat. where he met vii ich ma! 


rich prize, conſiſting of ſilver diſhes and utenſils : But ſuch were Vater: 
difficulties in ſtruggling againſt contrary winds and currents, th d. Ho 
was two years before our adventurers reached the bay of Guia tro p. 
Here they went on ſhore, and ſent ſome of their people, to view that cit 
country, who reported that they came to a town called Tumbes, Thus be 
which was a temple dedicated to the ſun, well repleniſned with go atmued 
5 and filver utenſils and ornaments, and even the walls lined with gol Almagr 
. whereupon they embarked again, and ſailed to 7 degrees 8. ch by t 
where they found a pleaſant fruitful country, and returned to Panat And nov 
the latter end of the year 1527, in order to make preparations for ended ! 
abſolute conquelt of this defirable coaſt. rate far 
And in the firit place Pizarro went over to Spain, and procured © ſilver. 
| commiſſion from the Emperor Charles V. to impower him and ti The Er 
1 reſt of the adventurers to make a conqueſt of Peru, and ſhare uu, let 
profits of it: And having raited a ads of forces, ſet ſail again not, a 
America, and artived at Nombre de Dios in Terra Firma (or Dai his wa 
in January 1530. Having marched his forces over land to Panan Thich t 
{ he embarked them there again, and advanced as far as Tum 79's pry 
1 where he found the Peruvians engaged in à civil war, one party of 0's hat 
| fending their lawſul prince, and the other joining an uſurper or pl oppreſ 
[i | J 8 urp 
8 tender to his throne. In the n 
ung Aln 
lt him, 
ung Aln 
41. 


1 Pizarro, joining the malecontents, made himſelf maſter of Tum 
where he found a prodigious treaſure; and having built the fort 
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6 Michael's for the ſecurity of his conqueſts, he advanced to Caxa- 
hi2, where he underſtood the Inca, or Emperor of Peru, was in · 


on, 


A ped, and met with an embaſſy from that monarch in his march, 
forme ring to ſubmit himſelf and his country to the dominian of the Spa» 
S wei rds. Notwithſtanding which, Pizarro, on the 3d of May 1532, 
hayingM..cherouſly fell upon the Indians at Caxamachia, murdered ſome 
herein {nds of them, and made the Emperor, or Inca, priſoner, Soon 


trails r which Almagro brought him a further reinforcement of troops. 
lt ve ad now Pizarro believing himſelf ſtrong enough to ſubdue the 
try, put the Emperor to death, and marched towards the capital 
e of Cuſco, which he took poſſeſſion of in October 1532. 
ſtand 0n the 6th of January 1533, Pizarro laid the foundation of Lima, 

c the Spaniards choſe to make the feat of their government, and 
Vage it the name of the city of the kings, it being begun on the day the 
tern kings made their preſents to our Saviour at Bethlehem. | 
The Emperor Charles V. being informed of theſe conqueſts, granted 
arro the viceroyſhip of all that part of Peru, extending from the 
tor 400 leagues to the ſouthward ; and to Almagro he granted all 
country 200 leagues farther ſouth. Pizarro was made a marquis, 
8 Aimagro marſhal of Peru: Whereupon they acted independently 
the each other, and Almagro marched to the fouthward, and invaded 
it l, after he had with great difficulty paſſed the Andes, on which he 
| moſt of his men. | 
Almagro having made ſome progreſs in the conqueſt of Chili, 
FrandWurned to Cuſco, to repoſſeſs himielf of it, being informed that 

aro deſigned to diſpute his right to that capital; but havin 

fered ſo much in his march over the Andes, he choſe to . 
e iner the deſert by the ſea-ſide, which extended 200 leagues; in 
et will ich march his men ſuffered as much by the heat, and the want 
ere M water and proviſions, as they had done on the mountains by the 
„ nd. However, he at length arrived at Cufco, and made Ferdinando 
> viacuJ:2rro priſoner, whom his brother the Marquis had made governor 
view chat city. | | | 
ber, Thus 1 an a civil war between the Marquis and Almagro, which 
ith po tmued for fome time with various fuccefs; but at length the forces 

ay Almagro were defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner, and put to 
8. Lach by the Pizarro's. 
uind now the Marquis, being ſolely poſſeſſed of the empire of Peru, 
8 for H rended his conqueſt farther ſouth, ſending the famous Baldivia to pe- 
rate farther into Chili; and, about the ſame time, diſcovered the 
cured WF" ſilver- mines of La Plata and Potoſi. 

rde Emperor Charles V. having notice of the treaſure found in 
nu, let the Pizarro's know that he expected a ſhare in it; but they 
not, and perhaps could not, tranſport enough at this time to ſup- 
his wants, the conquerors having ſcarce opened the mines yet; 
Panan which the Emperor was fo chagrined, that he made one of the Pi- 
Tumbif rds prifoner in Spain; though others ſuggeſt it was becauſe the Pi- 
party q 0's had abuſed their commiſſion, and been guilty of great cruelties 
r or olds opprefiions. 
In the mean time the Marquis continuing to oppreſs the Almagrians, 
Tun ng Almagro, the natural ſon of the conqueror, formed a party a- 
5 ot him, and killed him in his palace at Lima; after which the 
ung Almagro was proclaimed viceroy of Peru, on the 26th of June 


41, 
But 
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But Vecca de Caſtro, a new viceroy, arriving from Europ ** 

ed. Almagro, took' him priſoner, and beheaded Rim. o 5 
Gonzalo Pizarro afterwards uſurping the government of Peru. 

defeated and put to death by Gaſco, the Preſident of Lima, aj 


Diviſt 


q the WEIL 


the Ande 


.. 


This inſurrection being ſuppreſſed, ſeveral commanders were the eaſt 
upon new conqueſts, and particularly Baldivia, to endeavour to the Ande 
plete the conqueſt of Chill. . 

Baldivia firſt entered on this conqueſt in 1540, and founded the Lader an- 


pital city of St Jago aun 1541. | 

He afterwards built the town of Coquimbo, or Serena; but the ci 
wars breaking out again between the Spaniards in Peru, he was bl 
ged to return thither, leaving the command of his forces to Francif 
Villagra his heutenant, from whom the Chileſians recovered great pa 
of their country again; and it was with difficulty that Villagra defend, 
himſelf in St Jago. | | 

Baldivia returning to Chili with a ſtrong reinforcement of troop 
relieved his heutenant, who was beſieged in St Jago, recovered d 
country he had loſt, and built the town of Conception, in 37 degr 
S. Lat. and afterwards the city Imperial, in 39 degrees, and Baldui 
in 40; but tyrannizing over the Chileſians, it occaſioned a general u 
volt, in which Baldivia was taken priſoner, and put to death, | 
pouring melted gold down his throat, Moſt of the towns he had but 
were taken, and the Spaniards in a manner driven out of Chili; ho 
ever, they recovered the towns near the ſea-coaſt, and ſtill remain 
poſſeſſed of them. 

The Dutch endeavoured to ſettle colonies on this coaſt im the 

1643, but could not effect it. | 
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Sir John Narborough was ſent by the King of Great Brin 1 d 
{Charles II.) to take a view of the coaſt of Chili, anno 1670; but ond s 8 
report he made of his voyage, it was not thought practieable to mal ; 
any ſettlements on that fide, Face of 

te coalt « 

is called 

I the we 

can, fe 

| Air an 

| ered 

. : lt; thi 

Situation and Extent. anner 

| ters t! 

75 } ſ Men, 

Between 5 and v. Lon. 1200 miles in length. dere th 
85 Being 1 85 ut the c 

25 eig 1 clear {; 

Between ö and 5 Lat. ö | 600 miles in breadth, Thoſe 
45 [ reing 

the de 

Boundaries. \ Ounded by Peru, an the north; by La Plata, on There 
eaſt; by Patagonia, on the ſouth ; and by the ano 

£ikc ocean, on the weſt. N king e 
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; Diviſions. Province. Cbieſ Towns, | 

I T * | | Ti 1 Lon. 37. 
fu . Chili Proper, _ TOTS gs 

4, of the Andes, Fs PR — : 
re (ol: the eaſt ſide of 0 vo. . 1 N EPS” 
to cor the Andes, 1 7 0 755 Cato, 3 St Jehn de Fenn, 


lates and Rivers. ] The principal Takes are thoſe of Tagatagua near 
lago, and that of Paren. Beſides which, they have ſeveral ſalt- 
ter lakes that have a communication with the ſea part of the 
xr. In ſtormy: weather, the ſea forces a way through them, and 
ranc{WMires them full of fiſh ; but, in the hot ſeaſon, the water congeals, 
ring a cruſt of fine white ſalt a foot thick. | «$4 
Their rivers are, 1, The river Salado, or the Salt river, on the con- 
res of Peru. 2. The river Copiapo. 3. Guaſco. 4. Coquimbo. 
roll. Govanadore. 6. Chiapa. 7. Valpariſo. 8. Maypoco, 9. Maule. 
red ii, Itata. 11. Bohio. 12. Imperial. And, 13. Baldivia. All which 
n into the Pacific ocean; and, falling precipitately from the moun- 
us, are not navigable much beyond their mouths. | 


Bazs, Seas. and Harbours.] The only ſea chat borders upon Chili, 
that of the Pacific ocean on the weſt. 6 : 


ad bull The principal bays or harbours are, 1. Copiapo, in 26 de, Ges of 
zue latitude. 2. Coquimbo, in 30 degrees 8. 3. Govanadore, in 


degrees 20 minutes S, 4. Valpartio, 32 degrees 30 minutes S. 5. 
ata, 34 degrees 35 minutes 8. 6, Conception, 37 degrees 8. 7. 
uta Maria, 37 degrees 30 minutes ſouth. 8. La Moucha, 38 de- 

ee zo minutes S. 9. Valdivia, 40 degrees 8. 10. Brewers ha- 
brian. 41 degrees 30 minutes 8. And, 11. Caſtro, 42 degrees 30 mi- 
utes 8. | 


Face of the Country.] The face of the country is like that of Peru; 
te coalt of Chili is a high bold ſhore; ' farther within land riſe higher 
is called Szerras, and beyond them the Andes, the higheſt mountains 
[the world, down which rivers run precipitately into the Pacific 
an, few of them being navigable. | 


fir and Soil.] Both the air and the ſoil on the weſt ſide are abun- 
atly better than on the caſt ; for.when the eaſt. ſide of the Andes is 
red with . groſs vapours, the heavens are bright and clear on the 
et; the eaſt ſide alſo is a barren deſert, but the welt produces all 
anner of corn, fruits, and flowers, in the greateſt plenty, When 
ters therefore relate, that the cold is ſevere in Chili, and the rivers 


dere the rivers and ſprings are really frozen up in the winter-ſeaſon ; 

itthe country near the Pacific ocean enjoys a fine temperate air, and 

clear ſerene heaven moſt part of the year. 

Thoſe who paſs the higheſt part of the mountains, feel an air ſo 

reng and ſubtile, that it is with difficulty they breathe, as related 

the deſcription of Peru. 

a, on There are in this Cordeleira, or chain of mountains, a great many 
icano's, which ſometimes break out, and cauſe very terrible and aſto- 

ang effects. 


Produce.} 


men, this is only to be underſtood of the tops of the mountains, 
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Produce.J The ſoil produces all manner of corn and wine wn, 
and ſuch fruits as are found under the like parallels in Europe ang 4 
ſia, Their bread was made of maize or Indian corn before the whey 
of Europe was brought over. | 


Animals.) Their animals are the ſame as in Peru; and the ho 
ſes and neat cattle brought fram Europe are vaſtly mnltiplied, many 
which run wild in the mountains, and are hunted for their ſkins, 


Traffic.) Their foreign trade conſiſts in 1 their gold, ſiue lis yet! 
copper, corn, fleſh, wine, oil, ſalt, hemp, flax, leather, hides, country | 
tallow, to the northern plantations; for which they receive, l hach it 
Lima and Panama, the merchandiſe of the Eaſt Indies and Europe, ]Wvbence © 


Mines.] There is more gold here than in any other province of 4 
merica; but molt of the gold the Spaniards get of the natives is du 
waſhed down from the hills, 


Charafer,] The Chileſians are a brave people, and have often de 
feated the Spaniards, and recovered great part of the country fra 
them. | 


Perſons and Habits,) The Chileſians are of a middle ſtature, firg 
built, of a tawny complexion, and have long black hair, but they pluc 
the hair off their chins and other parts of their bodies. The wome 
let their hair grow to a great length, and ſometimes braid and curl i 

The men wear a looſe woollen coat, which reaches down to thei 
knees. They wear alſo a donblet and drawers, but no ſhirts, 0 
their legs they have a kind of buſkin or half - boot, and on their heid 
a ſtiff cap, adorned with a plume of feathers or flowers. 

The habit of the women differs but little from that of the men 
only they dreſs. in their hair, and bind a kind of coronet about the 
temples. They have a faſh or large girldle alfo tied round them 
Their heads are adorned with feathers or flowers, and their necks witl 
chains of beautiful ſhells or glittering ones. | 
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Cenius.] Theſe people are remarkable for their wit, as well pe Cori 
courage, fortitude, and patience. They endure fatigue, heat, wWMccllan, 
cold, to admiration, and the Spaniards could never totally fubdue then: len. 
They ſeem to be ſtill maſters of the inland country. But they have ſom ces is 1 
vices as well as virtues, They eat and drink to great exceſs, partie pues o. 
larly at their feſtivals, when they dance and drink alternately, AS 100 e Frou 
as they can ſtand. 0 | erica ; 
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nards, nor any other European nation have any colonies here, and 


fro ybich it is ſeparated only by the narrow freight of Magellan, from 
ope, Wvicace this country is ſometimes called Terra Magellanica. . 
of 
. Situation and Extent. 
ten de 0 | } f eB 
Y ToWteen 4 and þ W.Lon, | | 700 miles in length. 
85 - 
* a © | Being 4 PR 
J pluc n 4 and þS, Lat. 300 miles in breadth. 
womet ( 57-30 } | 


0 the daries.] 13 by Chili, and a deſert country, on the 
north; and by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, on 
eaſt, ſouth, and welt. 


han, Capes, and Streights.} The chief bays are, 1. Port Deſire; 
u ch bort St Julian, on the eaſt ſide; 3. The bay of St John's; and, 
1 chen The bay of our Lady, on the welt, The chief capes are, 1. Cape 
ks win no; 2. Cape Virgin; 3. Cape St Vincent, on the eaſt; 4. 
| we Horn, W. Lon. 80. S. Lat. 57-30. the molt ſouthern promon- 
jy of America; 5. Cape Defeiada; 6. Cape Victory; and, 7. 
well Ape Corvo, on the weſt. The principal ſtreights are, x. That of 
at, Mgellan, which ſeparates the continent from Terra del Fogo; the 
e then length of which ſtreight is 116 leagues, and the breadth in ſome 
ces is not half a league, though in other places it is three or four 
gues over, About the middle of this ſtreight is a promontory called 
e Froward, which is the moſt ſoutherly land on the continent of South 
nerica; for Terra del Fogo is properly an fland, being divided from 
continent by this narrow ſtreight, as obſerved above. Cape Fro- 
dis in 53 deg. 52 min. S. Lat. 2. The ſecond Rreight, is that of 
Maire, * lies between the molt eaſterly point of Terra del Fo- 
and States iſland. 3. Brewers ſtreight, which lies between States 
ad, and another iſland farther eaſtward, The two laſt ſtreights mariners 
$11 order to ſurround Cape Horn; but Lord Anton adviſes thoſe 
o are bound for the Pacific ocean, to fail to the eaſtward of both 


ele iſlands, 


Mountains, It is a mountainous country, covered with ſhow great 


"BY. part of the year, and conſequently exceſſive cold, much 
| 2 colder than in the north under the ſame parallels of 
latitude, Nor is it at all cultivated by the natives, who 


1 lire chiefly upon fiſn and game, and what the earth 
| | | produces 


many ingonia is ſometimes deſcribed as part of Chili; but as neither the Se 


s het inhabited only by the Indians, I ſhall deſeribe it as a diſtinck 
es, country from Chili, and include the iſland of Terra del Fogo, from 
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A barren ſoil.] periſhed ſor want of food; from whence the place d 


Cloathing. ] except a mantle made of a ſeal-ſkin, or the ſkin of ſon 


produces ſpontaneouſly, The Spaniards, who bull 
fort upon the ſtreights of Magellan, and left a parrig 
in it to prevent any other European nation paſſing th 
Way into the South ſea, loſt moſt of their men, 


Rivers. 
/ ke Xar: 
waters W. 
Plate, by 


tained the name of Port Famine; and no people ha Ai 
attempted to plant colonies here ever ſince. As for i | the tr. 
Houſes] natives they live in little thatched huts, and wear fruitfu 


cloaths, notwithſtanding the rigour of the climz var, ( 
eas, 


beaſt, and that they throw off when they are in aut i 


Stature] The people are of a moderate ſtature, not giants, a; H the ri. 
Complexion. ] firſt adventurers related; their complexion tawny, x nd Cape 
their hair black. They are a brave hardy race, u rl ch 

Fhich th 


very, active; their arms, bows and arrows, heads 0 
Paint their } with flints. They paint their faces and bodies wil” tu 
bodies. ſeveral colours. They have canoes, and boats made ,,; 


Boats. ] the body of a tree hollowed ; and their nets are m Face o/ 
Nets.] of the fibres of the bark of trees, or of the gut Mer, ex. 
Religion.] ſinews of animals. As to their religion or governmef m Bra 
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travellers do not take upon them to give us any accout 
of theſe ; only it is ſufficiently evident that they aren 

Not canibals.] canibals, as ſome adventurers related on the firſt diſt 
very of this country. | 


L A V ATA 


Situation and Extent. 


50 1 > a Faragua 

Between and W. Lon. | Fe | 150o miles in length Whol trui 
75 : > Being The 8 

12 | of lata, a 

Between 5 and . ö 1000 miles in bread Perſon 
37 ell proj 

Boundaries.] ROunded by Amazonia, on the north; by Braſil, ( omplex: 

| the eaſt; by Patagonia, on the ſouth ; and by . 

and Chili, on the weſt. | * 
| uh fath! 


Diviftons. Provinces. Chief Towns, 


Genin. 

Paragua, Aſſumption. ull at i; 

3 : Parana, —— St Anne, | nt mec 

Eaſt diviſion contains Guara, * Crndod Real. "ip 
Uragua, Los Reyes, dinage 


athers 
dem to 


1 Tucuman, St Jago. 
South diviſion, —— + Rio de la Plata, — Buenos Ayres, W. E 


60. S. Lat. 36 
River 
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Rivers.) The chief rivers are, Paragua, which riſes out of the 
ke Naraya, in 15 deg. S. Lat. and running almoſt fouth, unites its 


built 
garriſt 


ing t ters with the Uragua in 34 deg. ; after which it receives the river of 
n, ate, by which name the united ſtreams are called, falling into the At- 
lace tic ocean below Buenos Ayres, Parana river alſo riſes in the north, 
le had falls into the Paragua in 28 deg. S. Lat, Theſe rivers riſing with- 
for ii the tropic of Capricorn, overflow the level country, and render it 
vear i. {ruitful as the Nile does Egypt. | 

— geat, Capes, Bays, and Lakes. ] The only ſea that borders upon La 
f og ata is the Atlantic ocean. The principal bay is that at the mouth 
— the river Plata, on which ſtands the capital city of Buenos Ayres ; 


* 4 ry, This country abounds in lakes; Xaraya is the largeſt, out of 
* rhich the great river Paragua riſes. There is another named Caraco- 
1 , ſituate in 30 deg. S. Lat. 100 miles long; and a third, called 
made enords, n ZI deg. S. Lat. 

re ma Face of the Country.] It conſiſts of extenſive plains, 300 leagues 
guts Mer, except on the eaſt, where it is ſeparated by high mountains 
ramen{Wom Braſil ; and on the weſt are the Andes, which ſeparate it from 
accouMM:ru and Chili. 


Buenos Ayres, the chief town, is ſituate on the ſouth ſide of the 
ver Plate, fifty leagues within the mouth of it, W. Lon. 60. S. Lat. 
24, which is ſeven leagues broad at this city. 

This is one of the moſt conſiderable port- towns in South America: 
rthere we meet with the merchandiſe of Europe and Peru ; and from 
ence great part of the treaſure of Chili and Peru is exported to Eu- 
pe. Hither alſo part of the negroes were ſent by the Aſſiento con- 
it with Great Britain, | 

Afumption is ſituate in 25 deg. S. Lat. near the confluence of the 
vers La Plata and Paragua. | 

The natives lived in tents, and led a wandering life like the Tartars, 
hen the Spaniards arrived here. 

The Spaniſh Jeſuits are ſovereigns of the country between the river 
aragua and Braſil, being a molt deſireable climate, and one of the 
poſt truitful countries in the world. 

The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this country, ſailing up the river La 
lata, anne 1515 3 and founded the town of Buenos Ayres in 1535. 


Perſons and Habits.) The natives are of a moderate ſtature, and 
ell proportioned ; their faces flat, and rather round than oval ; their 
omplexion olive; and they have long black hair, as ſtrong as horſe- 
nir. They formerly wore the ſkin ot ſome bealt over their thoulders as 


mantle, and another about their waiſt, but now conform to the Spa- 
uh faſhions, 


Genius] They are a brave people; but lazy and indolent, and 
ul at invention; but imitate any thing almoſt, and are become excel 
at mechanics ſince the Europeans have furniſhed them with patterns, 


Marriages.) Theſe Indians anciently allowed of polygamy and con- 
dinage; and the greateſt objection they had to Chriſtianity was, the 


7 ATE I 


ſt Ciſe 


fs 


Wk tthers confining one man to one woman, The Jeſuits now obli Te 

ö 30 dem to marry when the man is ſixteen, and the woman fourteen, 

"= ere the woman in a manner courts the man; for ſhe goes to the miſ- 
vet | 


m ſionary 


1d Cape St Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only promon- 
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ſionary, when ſhe ſees a fellow ſhe likes, and acquaints him with ho 
pailion ; whereupon the miſſionary ſends for the man, and propoſes l 
matter to him; which, it he approves, the match is made, and the 


veſſels 7 
voyage 


receive the bleſſing of the prieſt. | - d f 
# us Religion.] The original inhabitants worſhipped the ſun, moon, au the fun 
8 ſtars, thunder, and lightning. They worſhipped alſo groves, rer when tb 
4 and animals; but the Jeſuits relate, that they have made good Cath tumnal 
4 lics of them. "> AW Prod 
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5 50 3 ; 
| Betwcen and ę W. Lon. | | 1200 miles in length, - 1 
| O . ul 
| N N. Lat. Being $ lr upon 

Between and | 960 miles in breadth, ner, 


is 38; Lat. Cover 
differen 
who are 


thers. 


7 Boundaries, ] Rounded by Terra Firma, on the north ; by Bra 
| and the Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt; by anothe 
part of Braſil and La Plata, on the ſouth ; and by Peru, on the vel 


þ Name.] This country obtained the name of Amazonia from Ore 
Jana, who failing down the great river which runs croſs this countr 

and jeceing women on the banks with arms in their hands, which thef 
carried only to caic their huſbands, as they do the baggage in all thei 
expeditions, he gave them the name of Amazons. 


Arms 
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erg.] The river of Amazon is one of the largeſt rivers in th 
world. It riſes in Quito, almoſt under the equator, in 76 degrees 0 
weltern longitude ; and, running fouth-eaſt till it joins the river Xa 
xa, continues its courſe almoſt due eaſt in South Hatitude 4 degree 
tor upwards of 1500 mites, when, turning towards the north, it di 
charges itſelf by ſeveral channels, almoſt under the equator, into th 
Atlamic ocean; it being computed, that with all its turnings an 
windings, it runs near 5000 miles; and is generally two or three league 
broad; but in the rainy ſeaſon it overflows the country, and at th 
mouth is above 150 miles broad, and 500 leagues from the mouth it. 
30 or 4o fathom deep. There are near 200 rivers which fall into! 
on the north or ſouth. | | 


Air.] The air is cooler here than could be expected ſo near th 
equator, which proceeds from the heavy rains that occaſion the nu 
merous rivers to overflow their banks one half of the year, and frot 
the cloudy weather, and the fhortneſs of the days, which never excee 
twelve hours. A britk ealterly wind alſo cools the air, which blo 
trom the Atlantic occan quite through the country, ſo ſtrong, r: 
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ich bi eſels are thereby enabled to fail againſt the ſtream, and perform a 
oſes th voyage almoſt as ioon up the river Amazon, as down it, which is a 
voyage of eight or ten months. Here are terrible ſtorms of thunder 
and lightning during the time of the rains. Their fair ſeaſon is when 
the fun is at the greateſt diſtance from them, and the wet weather 
when the ſun is vertical, or near it, as it is about the vernal and au- 
tymnal equinox, | | 5 

Produce.) The trees of this country are all ever - greens, and they 
have fruits, flowers, and herbage, all the year round, Their fruits 
are cocoa-nuts, anana's, or pine- apples, guava's, bonana's, and 
ſich other fruits as grow within the tropics, Their foreſt- trees are 
cedar, Braſil-wood, oak, ebony, logwood, iron wood, and many 
farts of dying woods; and they have the cancla, or cinnamon, as ſome 
call it, becauſe it has a bark which ſomething reſembles ſpice. They 
have Indian corn, and the caſſava root, of which they make bread. 
The country alſo produces cotton, ſugar, yams, potatoes, and ſarſa- 
parilla. 

Manufacturer. ] They ſpin and weave themſclves cotton garments. 
The materials of their houſes are wood, thatch, and clay, | 


Buildings. ] They build no higher than the ground-floor, and uſual- 
y upon an eminence, out of the way of the flood, but not far from ſome 
mer, 

Covernment.)J The banks of every river almoſt are inhabited by a 
diferent people, governed by their reſpective caciques or ſovereigns, 
who are diſtinguiſied from their ſubjects by coronets of beautiful tea- 
thers, | 
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Arms od Mars.] Their arms are hows, arrows, and ſpears ;' and 
they ericave their enemies frequentiy on the water as well as on the 
hn, though they have no better veſſels than canoes, which are only 
dreat trees made hollow. | | 
Perſon and Habits. ] The natives are of the vſual flature, have 
tiny complexions, good features, long black hair, and black eyes; 


lonetmaes they wear mantles made of the ſkins of beaits, but generally 
| 


in th 


grees 0 go raked. | 

er Au ! cy are a humane hoſpitable people, have a genius for painting, and 
degree „bod mechanics 

„ it di 


omen, ) They allow of polygamy, or a plurality of wives and 


into ti __ -- f | . . 
e concubines. And the women here, as in other American nations, do 


ugs And 1 a 

— tue mot laborious works. | 
| No 
d at M Len. They worſhip the images of their ancient heroes, or 
uth iti 6ndinate deities, and carry their gods with them in their expedi- 
| into ie; but we hear of no temples or orders of prieſts among them. 
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r exceeWhſ 1 is very uncertain who were the original inhabitants of this 

ch blo country; the firſt notices the Europeans had of it were from the 

1g, tbapraniards and Portugueſe, who were ſent to make diſcoveries up and 
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down the river of Amazon, which was not till after the conqueſi q 
Peru was completed, 

Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the Marquis who conquered Peru, a. 
cidentally diſcovered this river in the year 1540; and being inform 
that it paſſed through a country well repleniſhed with gold, he deter. 
mined to ſearch out the courſe of it; for which purpoſe he aſſembled 
340 veteran Spanith ſoldiers, horſe and foot, and four thouſand In. 
dians, to carry his ammunition, proviſion, and baggage ; with whom 
he ſet out from Quito, which lies near the equinoctial, but was much 
incommoded by continual rains, and a flooded country, until he came 
to the mountains of the Andes, which were covered with ſnow, and 90 
exceſſive cold, that he loſt many of his Indians by the ſeverity of the 
weather, Several Spaniards alſo periſhed by the hardſhips they 
underwent, and for want of proviſions in the deſert countries they pal. 


Sp 


Situatio 


and 23 
70 mile 


ſed through; and the bogs, lakes, and moraſſes, with which the com %y 105 
try abounded, much retarded their march by land. They built: ee, 
brigantine, which enabled them to croſs the river, and avoid the im- 3 
pediments they met with on that ſide where they were. After which 33 
Orellana was made captain of the brigantine, and fiſty men being put | 7 

on board of it, Pizarro ordered them to ſail down the river in ſearc\ fill an 
proviſions, and return to him again as ſoon as poſſible ; but Orellar N 


inſtead of purſuing his orders, continued his voyage down the river 


and left Pizarro and the people with him to diſengage themſelves from * St 
the difficulties they were in as well as they could. Pizarro having bed. th 
long waited for Orellana in vain, returned with the few people he h .c.. 
left to Quito in Peru; for in this expedition all the 4000 Indians peril © 7p 


ed, and but 80 Spaniards remained alive of 340 he carried out wit 
him. 5 | 

In the mean time Orellana continued his voyage to the mouth 
the river, where having built a more commodious brigantine, he en 
tered the Atlantic ocean, and failed to the ifland of Trinity on the 
coalt of Caribbiana; from whence he went to Spain, and giving that 


court an account of the great diſcoveries he had made, he obtained 3 
commiſſion for the conqueſt of that country, to which he had gira B. 
the name of Amazonia, and being joined by five hundred voluntier * 
moſt of them young gentlemen, he arrived in the mouth of the rie p. 
Amazon in the year 15 54, but met with ſo many difficulties beſore H Ha 


had failed a hundred leagues up the river, that he abandoned the en 
terpriſe, and died in his return to Spain, Several other advent 


* 


ſailed from Peru down this river afterwards; and Texeira, a Port = 

gueſe, by help of the eaſterly wind, ſailed up the river from Pari i Prod 
Braſil to Peru, and down again, in the years 1637 and 1638. But er i 

gold being found in this country as they expected, neither the Spamaragip®”- 

or Portugueſe, or any other European nation, have thought it word The 

while to leave any colonies here; but the Indians of Amazonia ſtill re. in 


main a ſree people, not ſubject to any foreign dominion, NP, 
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Hiuation.] 8 is ſituate in the Atlantic or American ocean, 

between 74 and 87 degrees W. Lon. and between 20 
ud 23 degrees N. Lat. upwards of 800 miles long from E. to W. and 
70 miles broad. 


Face of the Country.] A chain of hills runs through the middle of 
the iſland, but the land near the coaſt is generally a level champaign 
country, well watered with rivulets, and flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, 
when the ſun is vertical; but there are ſcarce any navigable rivers, as 
they run ſo ſhort a courſe from the hills into the ſea. There are ſeve- 
ral good harbours in the iſland ; the chief whereof are thoſe of St Jago, 
towards the eaſt end of the iſland ; Cumberland harbour, further eaſt; 
and the Havanna, at the N. W. part of the iſland, — The chief towns 
ue, | | | | 

1. St Jago, W. Lon. 77. Lat. 20. ſtrongly ſituated and well forti- 

ſed, the capital of the iſland ; but neither very populous nor rich at 
preſent. 
2. The Havanna, W. Lon. 83. Lat. 23. a fecure, capacious har- 
hour, of difficult acceſs, where the galleons from Carthagena and Vera 
ruz rendezvous on their return to Spain. Here the governor, the 
Bilbop of St Jago, and moſt of the people of diſtinction in the iſland, 
relide, This city was taken from the Spaniards in the late war, 
by the Engliſh forces under the command of Lord Albemarle and Ad- 
miral Pococke, but was reſtored by the treaty of peace, which was 
oneluded ſoon after, | 

3. Baracoa, ſituate on the N. E. coaſt of the ifland, has a good 
barbour for ſmall veſſels. 

4. Porto del Principe, fituate alſo on the N. coaſt, 300 miles eaſt of 
ie Havanna. 


5. Santa Cruz, ſituate on the N. coaſt, 30 miles caſt of the Ha- 
Nana. | 


arch of 
'£11an 
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Piaduce.] This iſland produces the ſame animals as the continent 
nder the ſame parallel. The hills are pretty well planted with tim- 
der. 0 1 
The ſoil produces maize, caſſava- root, tobacco, ſugar, hides, cot - 
on, indigo, ginger, aloes, and long pepper; but European wheat, 
emp, or flax, do not thrive here, any more than vines. 
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lituation.] Iſpaniola is ſituate in the Atlantic or American ocean, 
between 67 and 74 degrees W. Lon. and between 

d and 20 degrees N. Lat. upwards of 400 miles long, and 120 broad ; 

jo miles eaſt of Cuba, and 70 eaſt of Jamaica, and 300 miles N. of 

a Firma; ſometimes called S: Derringo, ſrom its capital, 
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In the middle of the country are mountains well planted with foref. 
trees; and other mountainous, barren rocks, in which were formerjy 
ſilver mines, and gold ſands in their rivulets. 


Produce.) The reſt of the country conſiſts of fine fruitful plaing 
which produce ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and caffayz. 
root; and the European cattle are ſo multiplied, that they run wild 
in the woods, and are hunted for their hides and tallow 

This iſland is now divided between the Spaniards and the French: 
the Spaniards policing molt of the ſouthern ithores, and the French 
the north and welt, 5 


Towns,] The chief towns are, St Domingo, capital of the Spaniſh 
ſettlements, ſituate on a ſpacious harbour on the jouth fide of the 
Hand, W. Lon. 7o degrees, N. Lat. 18. the molt ancient royal au- 
dience in N. America, and ſeat of the governor. The inhabitants 3 
mixture of Europeans, Creols, Mulatto's, Muttees, and Negroes, nt 
a ſixth part Spaniards ; founded by Bartholomew Columbus, brother 
to the Admiral, in 1504. 5 

2. Conception de la Vega, 25 leagues north of St Domingo, founded 
by Columbus, from whence he had the title of Duke de la Vega, 

The chief towns belonging to the French in Hilpauiola, are, 

1. Petit Guava's, W. Lon. 73 degrees, N. Lat. 16. a port-town, 
ſituate on a bay at the weſt end of the iſland. 

2, Logane, another port-town, ſituate on the fame bay. 

* \.. Fey Lewis, a good harbour on the touth-weit part of the 
iſland. 


4. Cape Francis, the moſt eaſterly ſettlement of the French on the 
north ſhore. | | 

Porto Rico, is ſituate between 64 and 67 degrees W. Lon. and in 
18 N. Lat. about 120 miles long, and 60 broad. This iſland conſits 
of little fruitful hills and valleys, and produces the fame fruits as the 
former iſlands, and is equally unhealthful in the rainy teaton, 

The town of Porto Rico, or St John, is ſituate in 65 degrees V. 
Lon. 18. N. Lat, in a little ifſand on the north fide of the main 
Hand, forming a capacious harbour, and joined to the chief iſland by 
a cauſey, and defended by forts and batteries, which render the town 
inacceſſible. 


The Virgin iſlands, ſituate at the eaſt end of Porto Rico are er- 
ceeding ſmall. | 

The iſland of Trinidad is fituate in the Atlantic ocean, between 60 
and 62 degrees W. Lon. and between 10 and 11 N. Lat. 90 miles 
long, and 60 broad; ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſia, in 
Terra Firma, by the narrow ſtreight of Boco del Drago, 80 miles N. 
W. of the river Oronoque; an unhealthful, but fruitful foil, produ- 
cingſugar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, ginger, and Indian corn. 

Margaretta is ſituate in 65 degrees W. Lon. and 11—30. N. Lat. 
60 miles N. of the continent of Terra Firma, and 200 W. of Trinity, 
being 50 ines long, and 24 broad, There is very little wood or water 
in this iſland. . | 

The principal iſlands belonging to Spain, in the Pacific ocean, are 
Chiloe, on the coaſt of Chili, and thoſe in the bay of Panama, called 
the King's, or Pearl i/iands; Juan Fernando, ſituate in the Pacific o- 
e2an, zoo miles welk of Chili in America, W. Lon. 83. S. Lat. 33 & 
RIecs, 
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ago's iſlands, Gtuate in the Pacific ocean, under the equator, 


„o miles W. of Peru, between 85 and 90 degrees W. Lon. 
Golden iſland, iſle of Pines, Samballas iſlands, and Baſtimentos, near 


porto-Bello, in Terra Firma. 
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town, 


Boundaries.) POunded by the mouth of the river Amazon, and the 
Atlantic ocean, on the north ; by the ſame ocean, on 
on the ſouth; and by 2 


the eaſt ; by the mouth of the river Plata, 
iſh America, and the 


chain of mountains, which divide it from Span 


of the 
: country of Amazons, ON the welt. 
on the 
Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
| 1. Para, — 7 Para, or. Belim. 


and in 

conſiſts | 

$ as dle North diviſion con- 
tains the captam- 


| | St Lewis. 
"lara, —— | 
4. Petagues, — 74 St Lue. 


Rio Grande, — 


| 2. Marignan, — 
| Tignares. 
6 
{ 


Paya. 
Porto Seguro. 
{ Spirito Sancto. 
St Sebaſtian, W. Lon. 


tains the captain- 2 11. Hheos, — 
. 12. Porto Seguro, 

| 13. Spirito Santo, 
14. Rio Janeiro, — 


ween 60 
90 miles 
luſia, in 


rees W. . 
ne main ſhips of 6. Payraba, — Payraba. 
{land by Tamara. J Tamara. 
he town 8. Pernambuco, — | Olinda. 
| 9. Seregippe, — J  SeregipPe- 
are ei- Wc; = 10. Bahia, or the bay St Salvador, W. Lon. 
Middle diviſion con-] of All Saints, — 40. S. Lat. 12. 
| 
Pg 


wine Southern diviſion con- 3 1 
0 f IF = captain- 4 15. St Vincent, — St Vincent. 
N, Lat. 2385 . 6. Da Nef, | St Salvador. 


Trinity, 


or water There are ſome ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Braſil, where ſhips touch 


ſometimes for proviſions in their voyage to the South ſeas; particularly, 
i. Fernando, in 3 degrees 8. Lat.; 2. St Barbara, in 18 degrees S. 13 


and, 3. St Catharine's, in 28 degrees J. .. | 
Rivers, ] The principal rivers Are» 1. Siara, which gives name wa 
a province. It runs from 
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lantic ocean in 4 deg. odd min. S. Lat. near the town of Siarg, , 
Rio Grande, which gives name to a province, runs from W. to E. an 
falls into the ſame ocean in 5 degrees odd minutes South Lat. 3. Pr. 
raiba river, which runs from W. to E. and divides the province of Pay. 
raba in two equal parts, falling into the ſea in 6 degrees odd minutes 
S. Lat. 4. Tamara river, which runs parallel to the laſt, and fall 
into the ſea at the town of Tamara. 5. Rio Real, which falls into the 
ſea a little north of the bay of All Saints. 6. Rio St Antonio, which 
divides the province of Ilheos from Seguro, and falls into the ſea in 16 
degrees 8. Lat. 7. Ilheos river, which runs parallel to the laſt river, 
and falls into the ſea near the town of Ilheos, in 15 degrees S. Lat. g. 
Rio Dolce, which falls into the ſea in 20 degrees 8. Lat. There ate 
alſo three rivers which run near and parallel to it, viz. the river of Cro- 
codiles, the Alequa, and St Michael. 9. Pariba river runs throu 
the province of Spirito Sano, and falls into the ocean in 24 degree 
odd minutes S. Lat. 10. Rio Janeiro runs through the province tg 
which it gives its name, and falls into the ocean in 234 degrees of 8. 
Lat. 11. The mouth of the river of Plata, which makes the ſouthern 
boundary of this province. | 


Seat, Bays and Harbours, Capes or Promontorief. ] The Atlantic 
ocean waſhes the coaſt of Braſil on the north-eaſt and ſouth for 3000 
miles, and upwards; wherein are ſeveral fine bays and harbours, 1, 
The harbour of Pernambuco, or the Recief, in 5 degrees 30 minutes 8. 
Lat. 2. The harbour or bay of All Saints, in 13 degrees odd minutes 
S. Lat. 3. The harbour of Porto Seguro, in 16% degrees of S. Lat. 
4. The port and harbour of Rio Janeiro, in 23 degrees S. Lat. 5. The 
2 7 of St Vincent, in 25 degrees 8. Lat. 6. The harbour of St Ga. 
briel. And, 7. The port of St Salvador, on the north ſhore of the ri. 
ver La Plata, near the entrance of it. | 
The principal capes are, 1. Cape Roque, in 4 degrees odd minutes 

S. Lat. 2. Cape St Auguſtine, in 8 degrees 8. Lat. 3. Cape Frio, 
in 23 degrees S. Lat, And, 4. Cape St Mary, in 34 degrees 8. Lat, 
the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Braſil,” | 


Travelling.) The way of travelling in this country is in hammoc 
faſtened to poles, and carried by ſlaves upon their ſhoulders, 


Name.] The Portugueſe, who firſt diſcovered Braſil, gave it the 
name of the Holy Croſs ; but it afterwards obtained the name of Brafl, 
(by which it is now univerſally known), from the Braſil wood which 


grows mere. | 


Face of the Country.] As to the face of the country, the land is ra. 
ther low than high near the coaſt, but exceeding pleaſant, being chec- 
quered (according to Dampier's expreſſion) with woods and ſavannahs, 
or meadow-grounds, and the trees for the moſt part ever-greens : but 
on the weſt fide of it, far within land, are high mountains, which ſe- 
parate it from the Spaniſh province of La Plata; and in theſe are innu- 
merable ſprings and lakes, from whence iſſue abundance of rivers that 
Tall into the great rivers Amazon and La Plata, or run croſs the coun- 
try from welt to eaſt, and fall into the Atlantic ocean ; which laſt are 
very numerous, and of great uſe to the Portugueſe in turning their ſugar- 
mills. 1 | | | 
Seaſont. ] As to the north of Braſil, which lies almoſt under the e- 
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«ator, this, like other countries in the like ſituation, is ſubje& to great 
ins, and variable winds; particularly in the months of March and 
September, when they have fuch deluges of rain, with ſtorms and tor« 
does, that the country is overflowed, and the air unhealthful, 


As to the more ſouthern provinces of Braſil, there is no country 


tween the tropics where the heats. are more tolerable, or the air 


ore healthful, than this, Doug conſtantly refreſhed with breezes 


om the ſea, and abounding in lakes and rivers, which annually o- 
erflow their banks; and, in the inland part of the country, the winds 


om the mountains are ſtill cooler than thoſe that blow from the o- 
ean. 
Arimals and Produce.) The beaſts that are found in this country 


are the ſame with thoſe already deſcribed in Mexico and Peru. 


The fowls are the ſame alſo as in Peru. 
The ſugar of this country is much better than that we bring home 


om our plantations; for all the ſugar that is made here is clayed, which 


rakes it whiter and finer than our Muſcovado, as we call our unrefined 


Wgar, 


Trade.) The ſhips that uſe the Guinea trade, carry out from hence 
wm, ſugar, the cotton-cloths of St Jago, heads, c. and bring in re- 


turn gold, ivory, and flaves, making very good returns. 


The ſmall craft that belong to Rio Janeiro are chiefly employed in 


carrying European goods from Bahia, the center of the Braſilian trade, 
to other places on this coaſt, bringing back hither ſugar, tobacco, &c. 
They are failed chiefly with negro ſlaves; and about Chriſtmas theſe 
ire moſtly employed in whale-killing ; for about that time of the year 


a ſpecies of whales are very numerous on this coaſt. They come alſo 
nto the harbours and inland lakes, where the ſeamen go out and ki 


them, The fat or blubber is boiled to oil; the lean is eaten by the 


ſaves and poor people. 

The bay and river of Rio Janeiro are now reſorted to by the Portu- 
gueſe, as much as any part of Braſil, on account of the gold and 
diamonds that have been diſcovered in the mountains to the weſtward 
of this and the neighbouring province of St Vincent. Theſe have oc- 
catoned the building and peopling the banks of the river Janeiro, more 
than any part of Braſil. 


Government, ] The natives do not live without government. They 
have kings in their reſpective territories, who adminiſter juſtice accor- 
dmg to the cuſtom of their ſeveral countries, though they have no writ- 
ten laws; and where one man has injured another, he is obliged to make 
him ſatisfaction in kind, if it be poſſible ; and no people are more hoſpi- 
table to ſtrangers than the Braſilians are; ſo far are they from murder - 
mg and devouring foreigners, even by the relation of thoſe very Portu- 
gueſe that have repreſented them as canibals. 


Natives.) The Portugueſe and Dutch writers give the name of 
{apuyers to the natives who inhabit the north part of Braſil, and the 
dame of Tapuynamboys to thoſe who dwell in the ſouth of it. 


Perſont and Habits.) The Tapnyers are men of good ſtature, (but 
dot the head and ſhoulders taller than Dutchmen, as ſome have related), 
and, as they inhabit a hot climate, almoſt under the equator, are of a 
ark copper cblour, their hair black, and hanging over their RY” 

N | | | ders; 
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ders; but they ſuffer no hair on their bodies or faces, and go al; 
naked; the women concealing their pudenda with leaves, like ther 
mother Eve. The men have a cap or coronet of feathers ; but 1 & 
not perceive the women have any covering on their heads but they 
hair, | | 100 


he King 
butch V 
rovinces 
They 


e impo 
Ornaments, ] Their ornaments are glittering ſtones hung upon ther att, w. 
lips or noſtrils, and bracelets of feathers about their arms. But t 
The Papuynamboys, who inhabit the ſouth of Braſil, are of a no. However 
derate ſtature, and not ſo dark a complexion as their northern neiok. WWhralil, 3 
bours, who he nearer the line: but neither the one nor the other are © Miſter agre 
black as the Africans are, who lie under the ſame parallel; it havin heir int 
been obſerved already, that there were no negroes in America till they Wiſpeni"* 
were tranſported thither by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, The Tz Mitt: end 
puynamboys, however, reſemble the Atricans in their flat noſes, which ad inte 
are not natural, but made ſo in their infancy. aud, aft 
The pretent inhabitants of Braſil are, 1. Portugueſe ; 2. Creoli; 3. N bontier 
Meſtees; 4. Negroes; and, 5. Braſilians. The Portugueſe of Europe, Wi: trea 
who are the governors, are the fewelt in number; the Creoli, or thoſe 
born of Portuguetie parents in Braſil, are more numerous; and the Me. WM.__— 


ſees, or mingled breed, ſtill more numerous than either, 

As to the native Braſilians, they are partly freemen and partly ſlave, | 
but the negro ſlaves are much more valued than the Braſilians, being 3 1 
of more robuſt coultitutions, and fitter for labour. Nor are the Braj- 
lians now very numerous; for the Portugueſe, on their invaſion of thi The ] 
country, like the Spaniards, deitroyed the unfortunate natives by all 
the cruel ways they could invent, inſomuch that of an hundred thou- 
ſand men they found in the ſmall province of Seregippe, (if we may 
credit the Dutch writers), they reduced them, in a few years, to four 
or five hundred men, 


Religion, ] As to religion, the Portugueſe will not allow the Braſ. 
lians any; and yet they tell us they have prielts, and believe a future 
ſtate of rewards and punithments ; that the brave go to Eliſium or Pa. 


radiie, and mean and cowardly ſouls to a place of torment, Betwe 
The lame authors admit, that their prieſts direct them to bring ther | 

offerings to them; and aſſure them, on their doing this, that thoſe in. 

viſible beings who give them food, and all the good things they enjoy, Wl Betwe 


will proſper their affairs; and if they negle& this, they muſt expet 
ſome dreadful calamity will overtake them; and that accordingly the 
4 % 0 bring them ſuch fruits as they apprehend will be moſt ac- Wl Bound 
ceptable. 

As to their having no temples, perhaps they look upon the heaven Biff on che 
above their heads to be the only proper temple to adore the great crea- 
r in; or at leaſt moſt proper to adore the ſun, moon, and ſtars, if I 
they worſhip them as gods, as ome relate, 


Revolutions and memorable events. om 


HE Portugueſe diſcovered this country in the year 1500, but did 

not plant it till the year 1549, when they fixed themſelves at the 
bay of All Saints, and built the city of St Salvador. The French alſo W The 
made ſome attempts to plant colonies on this coaſt ; but were driven of 

from thence by the Portugueſe, who remained in Braſil, , almoſt with- 
out a rival, till the year 1623; but being then under the dominion © 
1 5 | 0 
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be King of Spain, with whom the United Provinces were at war, the 

butch Weſt-India company invaded Brafil, and ſubdued the northern 

OVINCES | 

They alſo ſent a ſquadron to the coalt of Africa, and took from them 

e important fort of Del Mina, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs on the Guinea 

alt, which the Hollanders are in poſſeſſion of at this day. | 

But the Dutch were entirely driven out of Braſil in the year 1654. 

However, the Welt-India company ſtill continuing their pretenſions to 
-aſil, and committing depredations on the Portngueſe at ſea, the lat- 

tr agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight tuns of gold to relinquiſh 

heir intereſt in that country; which was accepted, and the Portugueſe 
temained in peaceable poſſeſſion of all Braſil from that day till near 
the end of 1762, when the Spanith governor of Buenos Ayres having 
had intelligence of the war between Portugal and Spain, he marched, 
and, alter a month's ſiege, made himſelf maſter of the Portugueſe 
fonticr fortreſs, called Se Sacrament, on the 3d of December; but by 
the treaty of peace it was reſtored, X 


— 


— 
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The Britiſh dominions in America may be divided into, 


1. Thoſe on the Continent. 2. The Iflands. 


The Britiſh dominions on the continent. 


Situation and Extent. 


60 I | 
Between J and W. Lon. | Above 2000 miles in 
100 length. 


26 > Being 4 
Between and * A. | | 2700 miles in breadth, 
70 J 0 ö 
Boundaries , | Rounded by the Frozen ocean, on the north; by the 


Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt; by the bay of Mexico, 
on the ſouth; and by the Miſſiſippi, and unknown lands, on the welt. 


Diviſions, P ravinces. Chief Towns, 


1. New Britain, or Rupert's Fort, Port 
The North diviſion Eſkimaux, — Nelſon, 
conſiſts of — 2. Canada, | Quebec. 
3. Nova Scotia, — Annapolis, Halifax. 
4. New England, ] [ Boſton, 
; 5 5. New York, — | York. 
* Middle _ 6. The Jerſeys, | Burlington. 
DISD 7. Penſylvania, — Philadelphia, 
8. Maryland, — ] | Annapolis, 


Diviſions, 
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Diviſſont. Provinces. Chief Towns, 


The C 
lippe 


the ſouth; and by unknown lands on the weſt. 


9. Virginia, — ] [James Town, W. Ia The 
4 | | 75.30. N. Lat. 3-3; The cb 
| | Williamſburgh. 1 : 
The South diviſion 4 10. N. and S. Caro- ] Charles Town, Felleille; 
. lina, 1 | | ape Ja 
I Is Georgia, — Savannah. ape 1 b 
12. E. Florida, — | | St Atguſtine; ot, an 
(13. W. Florida, — { Penſacola, Lakes, 
wer this 
the ye 
1 VW. 
ontinent 


Settlen 


NEW BRITAIN, or ESKIMAUX, and CANADA, com- 77 
. 1 7 wi c 
prehending Hudſon's bay. 8 
which tl 


part of 


Situation and Extent. 5 
| tity of ff 


GS | Sail a 

Between and (i Lon. ; | 1600 miles in length. the bay. 
| '-- FOO . med wo 

| Being there ar 
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| 50 

Between ö and b. Lat. 
70 J 

Boundaries. Ounded by unknown lands about the pole, on the 


| north ; by the Atlantic ocean, and B 's bay, on 
the eaſt ; by the bay and river of St Lawrence, and Nova Scotia, on 


| 1200 miles in breadth, 


If we ſhould extend it as far as our mariners have diſcovered to the 
north, we might make a line drawn through 81+ degrees, the northern 
boundary, for Captain Hudſon ſailed as high as 81% in the year 160), Anit 
and Captain Baffin as far in the year 1623 and 1624. | | rein-de 


Mountains.) There are very high mountains in the north, which anti 
being perpetually covered with ſnow, and the wind blowing from "i 
thence three fourths of the year, is one occaſion of that e cod Mud al 
which is found on this continent, beyond any thing that has been 
known on the eaſtern continent, under the ſame parallels of latitude. 


Rivers, ] The chief rivers are, Black river, Rupert river, Albany 
or Chickervam river, Mooſe river, Severn river, Nelſon river, Berray 
river, Mercour river, and Munks river. 


The chief Seas, Bays, Streights, and Capes.] The only ſeas that bor- 
der on theſe countries are, the Atlantic ocean, and that extenſive ſea 
called Huajor's bay, in which are many other lefſer bays, as James 
bay, Button's bay, Baffin's bay, Sir Thomas Roe's welcome, and the 
ports or bays of Rupert, Albany, Port Nelſon, Brigg's bay, Port 
Churchill, and Cumberland bay. Port Nelſon is fituate in 91 degrees 
of W. Lon. and 57 degrees of N. Lat, Churchill is ſituate in 95 degrees 
W. Lon. and 60 degrees N. Lat. The 
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The chief bays in New Britain are, Eſkimaux, Holdwith Hope, and 


h milippeaux. a 
The ſtreights are thoſe of Hudſon, Davis, and Belleiſle. 


The chief capes or promontories are, Cape Charles, on the ſtreight of 
gelleille; Cape Deſire, at the entrance of Hudſon's ſtreight ; Cape Henry, 
ape James, and Cape Worſenham, near the entrance of Hudſon's bay; 
ape Henrietta Maria, on the ſouth-weſt part of the bay; Cape Com- 
tt, and Cape Aſſumption, on the north part of the bay. 


Lakes, &c.) There are innumerable lakes, bogs, and moraſſes, all 
wer this country, which being covered with ice and ſnow great part 
the year, make the air exceſſive cold, eſpecially when the wind ſits 
V. W. It ſeems to be as cold in 52 degrees of N. Lat. on the weſtern 
ontinent as it is on the eaſtern continent in 62. 


Settlements.) The principal ſettlements belonging to the Engliſh 
udlon's bay company at preſent are, Churchill, Nelſon, New Severn, 
nd Albany, on the welt ſide of Hudſon's bay. They had formerly 
Fort Charles, Fort Rupert, and ſeveral more at the bottom of the bay, 
which they ſeem to have abandoned, though this country is in reality 
part of the Engliſh territories, and would yield them as large a quan- 
tity of furs and ſkins as the more northern countries. 


Soil and Produce.) The lands near the ſouth end, at the bottom of 
the bay, produce large timber, and plenty of herbage, and it is preſu- 
ned would produce corn, if it was cultivated ; but towards the north 
there are very few vegetables. 

The country about Fort Nelſon is a low marſhy ſoil, producing ju- 
wer, birch, poplar, and ſmall wood of the ſpruce or fir kind, and 
the ſurface produces chiefly moſs. Neither corn nor paſture is to be 
erpected in the north, where the earth, even in ſummer, remains fro- 
zen fix feet deep, and the mountains are perpetually covered with 
how, The ſoil of New Britain, or the eaſtern ſhore of Eſkimaux, is 
mich the ſame as that on the weſtern ſide of the bay, under the ſame 
arallels, The north part of Eſkimaux is uſually called Terra de La- 


brador, 


Animals and Food.) Their animals are, the mouſe-deer or elk, tags, 
rein-deer, bears, tigers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, linxes, 


Com- 


vhich aartins, ſquirrels, ermins, wild cats, and hares. 

fron Of the feathered kind they have geeſe, buſtards, ducks, partridges, 

cold ud all manner'of wild fowl, 

been W Of filh, there are whales, morſes, ſeals, cod-fiſh, and a white fiſh 

de preferable to herrings ; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, 
perch, carp, and trout. Their foxes, hares, and partridges, turn 

oy rhite in the winter; their partridges are as large as hens, There 


tave been taken at Port Nelſon in one ſeaſon, 90, ooo partridges, and 
25,000 hares. 


The food of the Indians is chiefly what they take in hunting or fiſh- 

= 

The Engliſh kill beef, pork, mutton, and veniſon, at the beginning 

d the Nef the winter. Theſe are preſerved by the froſt fix or ſeven months 

Port I free from putrefaction; alſo geeſe, partridges, and other fowls, killed 

grees Wi the ſame time, are hung up with their feathers on, and guts in, 
| | and 


* 
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day to hunt for proviſions ; for their canoes are ſo ſmall, holding oll 
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and hold good all the winter. In lakes and ſtanding waters wn. 
are not ten feet deep, the water is frozen to the bottom, and hip. 
killed ; but in waters of greater depth, and rivers near the ſea TY 
are caught all the winter, by cutting holes in the ice, to be _ 
come for air. | to which the 


As ſoon as they are taken out of the water, they are immeq: 
frozen and ſtiff; but may be th: agai being Lm 
. ber y be thawed again by being immerſed in col 

And thus it is that people thaw and freſhen their ſalt prov; 
here : They let down rhe ear throuzh a hole in cb ich 4 I 
ter, and in a little time it becomes ſoft and pliable, as if it de .* 
Frozen, and eats very well; whereas if you roaſt or boil it while ; 
frozen, it will be ſpoiled, and eat as if it was rotten; : * 

There is no want of food in Hudſon's bay at any time of the 
In April come the geeſe, buſtards, and ducks, of which they kill 2 
many as they pleaſe. About the ſame time they take great number F 
rein- deer, and thoſe do not return to the north till July or Auguſt 1 
the ſummer alſo they take pike, trout, and carp, and a white fiſh iy 
a herring ; and in the beginning of winter all manner of wild fow| to 
turn again. | 

Trajjic.] There come down uſually to Port Nel 
to trade with the Englith, a thouſand Rui and No 
about 600 canoes, They come from far diſtant countries, and at 
much delayed in their voyages, by being obliged to go on ſhore ever) 
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two men and a pack of a hundred beavers ikins, that they cannot car 
ry much proviſion with them: And they are ſo diſcouraged by the 
high price the company ſets upon the European goods, that if it were 


not for the neceſſity they are under of having guns, powder, and ſhot H 
hatchets, and other iron tools for hunting, with tobacco brandy and { 
paint, they would not go down to the factory at all. They lean (hey 
great numbers of furs and ſkins behind them. A good Indian hunte hs 
can kill fix hundred beavers in a ſeaſon, though he brings down but 3 
one hundred. The beavers chief {ood is the bark of the poplar fal- ſicers 
lows, and alders, and moſt other trees that have. not a reſinous fuice a 
They cut down trees, aud build houſes in ponds and lakes for their WM ©. © 
curity, and for the conveniency of catching filh, They eat allo a large * 
root which grows in fens. The beavers breed once a-year and have James 
from ten to fifteen at a litter. The Indians ſometimes empty chalk 
pond, and take a whole lodge of them, only leaving a pair or two t turn 
breed, whereby the pond is ſtocked again in two or three years. * 
When the Indians came to the factory in June 1742, they could get Farley 
but a pound of gunpowder for four beavers ſkins, a round of ſhot tor N 18 
one beaver, an ell of coarſe cloth for fifteen, a blanhet for twelve, t ae chi 
filh-hooks or three flints for one, a gun for twenty-five ſkins, a piſio my 
tor ten, a hat with a white Jace for ſeven, an ax jor four, an hedging The 
bill for one, a gallon of brandy for four, a checked ſhirt for ſeven; Fl wt 
which were ſold at that monſtrous profit of 2000 per cent. Notwith: | ng \ 
ſtanding which diſcouragement, the Indians brought down to Part _ 
Nelſon that ſeaſon 50,000 beaver ikins, and goo Martins - theſe bes. Pur 
ver ſkins being worth 5 or 65. a-pound, whereas thoſe the Englild eulen 
purchaſe at New York are not worth above 35. 6 d. a- pound. 100 


Beſides 
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beſides theſe ſkins, the Indians, the ſame year 1742, brought to the 
ctory at Churchill 20, ooo beaver ſkins. 5 | 
This company, which does not conſiſt of above nine or ten mer- 
wants, exclude all the reſt of the Britiſh ſubjects from this trade, by 
toe of an illegal patent, extremely to the prejudice of their native 
untry ; for if the reſt of the King's ſubjects had been ſuffered to ſend 
\onies thither, and traffic with the Indians, they would have under- 
la the French, and conſequently beat them out of that trade, and 
it of thoſe countries which were yielded to Britain by the peace of 
Utrecht. | | | 

perſons and Habits.) The Indians are of the uſual ſtature of other 
neo, and of a tawny complexion. In the north of - Eikimaux there is 
race much whiter, enemies to the ſouthern Indians, and are ſuppo- 
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ie year ed to come from Greenland, In ſummer the Indians wear ſcarce any 
kill Maths, but anoint themſelves with bears greaſe, or the oil of ſeals, 
nbers oMMWrhich, it is ſaid, prevents their being ſtung by muſketoes, or bitten 
guſt. M bugs or any other inſets, In the winter they clothe themſelves 
fiſh lu ith beaver ſkins, which they oil and greaſe in the ſame manner they 
fowl re their ikins, which prevents the cold penetrating them; and have 


a kind of buſkins on their legs, and thoes of deer ſkins ; and beaver ſkins 
and furs ſerve them for beds and covering in the night. 

They lead a vagrant wandering life, ſeldom remaining more than a 
week or two in a place, Moit of their time is ſpent in hunting and 
ling, as they move from place to place. 
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Revolutions and memorable events. 


HE eaſtern ſhores of this country were firſt diſcovered by Seba- 
{tian Cabot for Henry VII King of England, in the year 1498. 
They were afterwards viſited by Davis and other Britiſh mariners. 
r Hudſon made four voyages thither between the years 1607 and 
1611; in the laſt of which his men forced him and eight more of their 
ficers into a boat, and left them to ſtarve in the bottom of the bay, 
nd they were never heard of more; but the {ſhip and the reſt of the 
nen returned home. 

dir Thomas Button purſued the diſcovery in 1612, and Captain 


a larg l . 

10 . James in 1631, in hopes of finding a north-weſt paſſage to China, 
ty bin Gilham failed to the bottom of the bay in 1667, and at his 
Jug ern his owners procured a patent for planting this country, anno 


two t0 ; , 
| 1670, The firſt Engliſh governor that went thither, was Charles 


ld of Eſq; who built a fort on Rupert river, calling it Charles fort, 
0... - = * | 
hot rad ſoon after ſettled another factory at Nelſon, In the year 1684, 


ac chief Engliſh factory was at Albany, and a fort erected for its de- 


ve, toe 

2 piloll . : 
* Few The French invaded our ſettlements, and took Fort Rupert and Al- 
en: ain July 1686, though we were then at peace with France. In 
otwith- 2 William's war, anno 1693, the Engliſh recovered their ſettlements 
| Again | 
to Port 85 ; ; 
ſe ber During the war in Queen Anne's reign, the French reduced all our 
Englik elements except Albany, but were obliged to reſtore them at the 


ace of Utrecht, anno 1714, and the company have remained in poſ- 


Beide n of them ever ſince. 


Neſtoratian 


{ 


comprehended all New Britain and Britiſh Canada); and it was 2 * 


termine, within the ſpace of a year, the limits between the dominy 
of Great Britain and France on that fide ; which limits the ſubjeay 


Boundaries.) 1 by the river St Lawrence on the north; 
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Neſtoration of New Britain and Nova Scotia by France.] The P 
King having ſeized ſome Englith ſettlements in theſe coui.cries bh 
obliged, by the treaty of Utrecht in the year 1713, to reſtore to G 
Britain the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, with all the lands, ſeas 7 
coaſts, rivers, and places, ſituate on the ſaid bay and ſtreights, (ak 
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that commiſſioners on the part of Great Britain and France ſhoula, 


Great Britain and France were not to paſs over to each other þ 
or land, | | 11 
By the 12th article of the ſame treaty, Nova Scotia, with the fl 
reſs of Annapolis, and all the lands and dependencies thereunto bel 
ing, were yielded to Great Britain; and the ſubjects of France we 
entirely excluded from all kinds of fiſheries in the ſeas of Nova Sew 
eſpecially thoſe which lie towards the eaſt, and within thirty leapy 
thereof, beginning at the iſland of Cape Sable, and extending - 
thence to the north-eaſt. See the memorable events of Engla 
page 325. Cc. 5 
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the bay of St Lawrence, and the Atlantic oceaWade tc 

on the eaſt; by the ſame ocean on the ſouth ; and by Canada and Nee 

England on the weſt, | | gs 

The chief towns.) 1. Anapolis Royal, W. Lon. 64. N. Lat. 45 bebue 
2. Halifax; 3. Minas; 4. Chenigto; all in the ſouthern peniniul hy 

and, 5. Canſeau, upon an ifland at the eaſt end of the peninſula, nee 

the ſtreight which divides Nova Scotia from Cape Breton. 3 

he me: 


Mountains.] The chief are, a chain of hills, which run from « 
to welt along the ſouthern ſhore of the river St Lawrence, and ut 
called the Lady Mountains, 


Rivers. ] The river of St Lawrence ſorms the northern boundar 
The rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from weſt to eaſt, and f 
into the bay of St Lawrence. The rivers of St John, Paſſamagnad 


Penobſcot, and St Croix, which run from north to ſouth, fall in 


Sea 


Fundy bay, or the ſea a little to the eaſtward of it, 
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tas, Bays, and Capes.] The ſeas adjoining to it are, the bay of 


b Lawrence, the Atlantic ocean; and Fundy bay. The leſſer bays 
0 0 e, Chenigto, and Green bay, upon the iſthmus which joins the north 
V. art of Nova Scotia to the ſouth; the bays of Gaſpe and Cha- 


urs on the north-eaſt ; the bay of Chedibucto on the ſouth-eaff ; the 
ay of the Iſlands, The ports of Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St Mar- 
aret, La Heve, Port Maltois, Port Roſignol, Port Vert, and Port 
ly, on the ſouth ; Port La Tour, on the fouth-ealt ; Port St Mary 
\nnapolis, and Minas, on the ſouth fide of Fundy bay. 

The chief capes are, Raſſor and Gaſpe on the north-eaſt ; the capes 
ortage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape Port and Epis, on the eaſt ; 
ape Fogeri and Cape Canceau on the ſouth-eaſt ; Cape Blanco, 
ape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Cape La Heve, and Cape 
legro, on the ſouth ; Cape Sable and Cape Fourche, on the ſouth- 
elt. 


Lakes.) The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
rticular names. 


geil and Produce.) This country is great part of it a foreſt at pre- 
nt; but where it has been cleared and cultivated, as it has at Mi- 
s and Chenigto, and ſeveral other places, by the French, it affords 
ood corn and paſture; and the French have fed herds of cattle near 
heir ſettlements, with which they ſupplied their countrymen at Cape 
ton, before it was taken by the Engliſh, The timber is fit for 
wing, and will produce pitch and tar; and the foil is proper for 
emp and flax; ſo that all manner of naval ſtores might be had here. 


fnimals,] The country abounds in deer, wild-fowl, and all man- 
er of game; and there is one of the fineſt cod-fiſheries in the world 
1 the coalt, The French who were ſettled here, had imported oxen, 
zep, and all manner of European cattle; ſo that in a little time 
here is expected great plenty of all things neceſſary to ſupport the Bri- 
i" planters that have been ſent over; the French having quitted all 
2 tettlements in the ſouthern peninſula on the arrival of the Engliſh 
lony at Chebudto, | 


Enplih forces in Nova Scotia.) This country being reſtored to 
rent Britain at the peace of Utrecht, a regiment was ſent over to take 
oieion of Annapolis, the capital, ano 1714; but no proviſion was 
ade to plant the reſt of Nova Scotia until the year 1749, when about 
free thouſand Engliſh families, under the command of Governor 
ornwallis, were ſent thither, and erected the town of Halifax in 


 lengtt 


tic oceu 


and N 


Lat. 3 ebucto bay; and fince that ſeveral other embarkations have been 
peninſuls ace, ſo that there are no leſs than five or fix thouſand inhabitants 
ſula, ne dere at preſent, The town of Halifax is fortified, and the Engliſh 


ave poſſeſſed themſelves of Minas and Chenigto on the iſthmus. See 


8 be memorable events of England, page 325. Cc. 
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| Ae eee and next the ſea in New Eng i 
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| . 0 8 e north-eaſt it is rocky and mountainous. The winters are * 
| mug. ori here than in Old England, though it lies 9 or 10 degrees Gor 
b + 2; Samy o our they have uſually a brighter heaven, and more chart 
I 1» 5 8 eee both in winter and ſummer, than in Old England -"2 
ugh their ſummers are ſhorter, the weather is a great deal . 
that t 


Dotter while it laſts, The winds are very boiſterous in the winter ſea 
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ſon, and the north-weſt wind blowing over a long tract of frozen 
country, 18 exceſſive cold ; their rivers are ſometimes ſrozen over in a 
night's time. The climate however is generally healthful, and agree- 
able to Engliſh conſtitutions, | 5 8 c | 

Produce.) The fruits of Old England come to great perfection here, 
nd particularly peaches, which are all ftandard-trees. Mr Dudley 
relates, that he has had 7 or 800 fine'peaches on ſuch a tree at one time, 


and a ſingle apple-tree has made ſeven barrels of cyder. 
But I find Englith wheat does not thrive here. They eat maize or 


h, lndian corn chiefly, one grain whereof frequently produces twelve hun- 
ired grains, and ſometimes two thouſand, This corn is of three ſeve- 
ral colours, viz. blue, white, and yellow. Beſides the foreſt-trees of 

dth, Old England, they have cedar, cypreſs, pine, and fir trees. Their 
fr-trees are of a prodigious bulk, and furnith the royal navy of Eng- 
land with maſts and yards; and they draw from theſe and other trees, 

Atlantic pitch, tar, and roſin, turpentine, gums, and balm ; and the foil os 

bout: proper for hemp and flax. A ſhip may be built and rigged out with 

be produce of the ſoil, Ship-building is a conſiderable employment 
in this country. | 

Ham- Animals.] The animals which ſeem almoſt peculiar to New Eng- 

— land and the reſt of North America, are the mooſe-deer and the bea- 

LNecticut Yer, 


The ſpermaceti whale alſo is found upon this coaſt ; of which and 
ocher whales the New England people take great numbers, and ſend 
ſome ſhips every year to fith for whales in Greenland : and from hence 
it is we receive all the whale-bone and whale-oil we import; except 
what we purchaſe of the Dutch and Hamburghers., Beſides the 
whale-hiſhery, there is a very fine cod-fiſhery on the coaſt of Nova 
Scotia, | 


They have now almoſt all European animals in as great perſection 
and plenty as we have them here, 


Manufattures, ] They manufacture coarſe linen and woollen cloth 
for their own uſe, as well as iron tools and utenſils ; and they have 
manufactures of hats and paper, from which Old England endeavours 
to divert them, as being prejudicial to their mother-country : And 
Indeed if Old England would encourage their raiſing naval ſores, this 
might prove more advantageous to both, 

There are alſo ſet up ot late ſeveral ſugar-bakers and diſtillers, 
which is eſteemed prejudicial to the trade of Old England. 3% 


Trade.) The New-England people have a great trade by ſea to the 
Britiſh ſugar-colonies, and with the Dutch at Surinam and Curaſſou 


3. Pa- 
8. Kine- 


ours are 
ntations; 


pe Cod 


ne, Cape ear Terra Firma; whither they ſend horſes, ſalt proviſions, and lum- 
= ber, that is, deal-boards, Þipe-ſtaves, hoops, and ſhingles. They 

= nd their ſhips alſo to the bay of Honduras for logwood, which they 
6 ; 


ve ranſport to Europe; as they do alfo ſugar from the Weſt Indies, and 
ps * iſn from Newfoundland. [ 
inters are 


o degrees Covernment.] It is obſerved by Mr Dummer, That by the new 
nd mom charter granted to the Maſſachuſets, (the mo conſiderable of the New- 
England! England colonies), the appointment of a governor, lieutenant - governor, 
reat deal ſecretary, and all the officers of the admiralty, is veſted in the crown; 
inter-ſ{ea- that the power of the militia is — in the hands of the gevernor, 

ſon 1 2 
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as captain-general : That all judges, juſtices, and ſheriffs, to whoy 
the execution of the law is intruſted, are nominated by the governg 
with the advice of the council; and that the governor has a negative 
mk choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimited; and that le 
is not obliged to give a reaſon for what he does in this particular, or re. 
ſtrained to any number: That all laws enacted by the general aſſem. 
bly are to be ſent to the court of England, for the royal approbation: 
and that no laws, ordinances, elections (of magiſtrates, I preſume, he 
means), or acts of government whatſoever, are valid, without the g0s 
vernor's conſent in writing. 
By theſe reſervations (in the opinion of this gentleman) the prerg« 
atives of the crown, and the dependence of this colony, are effequil. 
ly ſecured : Whereas we find the Lords Commiſſioners of trade aud 
Plantations, in their repreſentation to the Houſe of Commons, any 
1732, obſerving, That notwithſtanding the power ſeems to be divided 
between the King and the people in the Maſſachuſet colony, the 
people have much the greateſt ſhare; for they do not only chuſe the 
aſſembly of repreſentatives, but this aſſembly chuſe the council, (equi. 
valent to our Houſe of Lords), and the governor depends upon the a. 
ſembly for his annual ſupport ; which has frequently laid the governo 
of this province under the temptation of giving up the prerogatives 0 
the crown, and the intereſt of Great Britain. | | 
That this colony, as well as others, ought to tranſmit to Great 
Britain authentic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed: by them; but they 
ſometimes neglect it, and paſs temporary laws, which have their fy 
effect before the government here can have due notice of them ; and 
if the laws of this colony are not repealed within three years aſte 
their being preſented, they are not repealable by the crown after that 


Mr Dummer, treating of the adminiſtration of our American gorer- 
nors, obſerves, that theie governors are apt to abuſe rheir power, and 
grow rich by oppreſlion. We have ſeen, ſays that gentleman, not 
many years ſince, ſome governors ſeized by their injured people, and 
fent priſoners to Whitchall, there to anſwer for their offences; other 


have fallen victims on the ſpot, not to the fury of a faction or a rabble 
P * 


but to the reſentment of the whole body of the people, riſing as one 
man to revenge their wrongs ; others, after being recalled, have beet 
proſecuted at the king's-bench. 

There were originally three ſorts of government eſtabliſhed by tht 


Engliſh on the continent of America, viz, 1. Royal governments 


2. Charter governments; and, 3. Proprietary governments. 

1. A royal government is properly ſo called, becauſe the colony i 
immediately dependent on the crown, and the King remains ſovereig 
of the colony: he appoints the governor, council, and officers of ſtate 
and the people elect only their repreſentatives, as in England. Sud 
are the governments of Virginia, New Hampſhire, New York, Nen 
Jerſey, and both the Carolina's ; though the Carolina's were, till very 
lately, proprietary governments. . | 

2. A charter government is ſo called, becauſe the company, me! 
porated by the King's charter, were in a manner veſted with ſoverelfl 
authority to eſtabliſh what ſort of government they 1aw fit. And the! 
charter governments have generally thought fit to transfer their a 


thority to the populace; for in theſe governments the freemen do n. 
| on 
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Whong only chuſe their repreſentatives, but annually chuſe their governor, 
vernor, council, and magiſtrates, and make laws, without the concurrence, 
egatire and even without the knowledge of the King; and are under no other 
hat le reſtraint than this, that they enact no laws contrary to the laws of 
oke. Fogland; if they do, their charters are liable to be forfeited. Such 
| affem: js the government of Rhode-iſland, and, I think, of the colony of Con- 
bation; necticut in New England; and ſuch were the governments of the Maſ- 


me, be Bi © uets, Maine, and Plymouth, formerly; but their firſt charters 
the go being adjudged forfeited in the reign of King Charles II. the charter 
granted to the Maſſachuſets by King William III, has reſerved the ap- 
e Prergs pointment of a governor to the crown: but the houſe of repreſentatives 
ftectual chuſe the council, with the governor's concurrence ; and the governor 
ade and and council appoint the magiltrates and officers of (tate. From whence 
5 duet appcars, that the government of the Maſſachuſets, in which the co- 
divided lonies of Maine and Plymouth are now comprehended, is, in ſome in- 
„ de {inces, different from either of the two former ſpecies of government, 
uſe the or rather a mixture of both. | 
A z. The third kind of government is the proprietary government, 


properly ſo called, becauſe the proprietor is veſted with ſovereign au- 
thority : He appoints the governor, council, and magiſtrates, and the 
teprelentatives of the people are ſummoned in his name; and by their 
advice he enacts laws, without the concurrence of the crown; but by 
a late ſtatute, the proprietor muſt have the King's conſent in the ap- 
pointing a governor, when he does not reſide in the plantation in per- 
ſon; and of a deputy-governor when he does; and all the governors 
of the plantations are liable to be called to an account for male-admi- 
titration by the court of king's bench in England, by another ſtatute. 
The only proprietary governments now in being are thoſe of Maryland 
| and Penſylvania. | f 
n gover- 


wer, ad Forcer.] In one of the repreſentations of the board of trade, the 
nan, n inform the privy council, that in the colony of the Maſſachuſets only 
there were upwards of ninety-four thouſand fouls ; and that their mili- 
„ other tia conſiſted of fix * * of foot, and fifteen troops of horſe, of an 
x rabble hundred men in each troop. The ſame repreſentation ſhews, that 
ig as ont they employed near five hundred fail of ſhips, and four thouſand ſea- 
ave beefy men, annually in their trade; and if this calculation be right, it muſt 
be allowed that the reſt of the colonies north of Virginia and Mary- 
d by the land, viz, Connecticut, Rhode-iſland, New York, the Jerſeys, and 
ments Penſylvania, can raiſe at leaſt as many more. All that ſeems wanting 
in order to render theſe forces uſeful, and capable of oppoſing an in- 
colony i vaſion, is a generaliſſimo, impowered on any exigencies to oblige every 
{overeiMl colony to raiſe their reſpective quotas of ſupplies and troops, and to 
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of ſtate command them when aſſembled in the field; tor theſe are particulars 

d. such which it is never to be expected the colonies ſhould agree on among 

rk, Net tiemſelves, or at leaſt time enough to prevent the ravages of a potent. 
till ver enemy. 


Religion.] New England was planted by the Independents, a little 
before the commencement of the civil wars in England. Theſe people 
ſovereiſh traniported themſelves thither, rather than conform to the eſtabhihed 
und thei church. Though they complained of the government here, for not 
their al allowing a toleration, they permitted no other ſet or denomination of 
en do n Chriſtians, but themſelyes, ro have any ſhare in the governments hey 
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erected there ; and were ſo far from allowing a toleration to thoſe thy 
differed from them, that they hanged ſeveral Quakers. It is but v 

lately they have ſuffered any member of the church of England to hays 
a ſhare in the magiſtracy, or to be elected a member of the common, 


of pa 
princ 
tectio 
jects C 


or houſe of Repreſentatives ; and there are not more than two or thre Sh 
admitted at this day into their councils. Jony 1 
There are ſome churches erected in New England by the member plant 
of the church of England; but we ſtill compute that the diſciples d conſe 
Independency are four times as many as thoſe of the church of En. low 
land in the Maſſachuſet and Connecticut colonies. In Penſylvania any entu 
in Rhode - iſland the governors are Quakers, as well as moſt of the in. lome 
habitants. | SE | ID not bi 
5 drive 
Revolutions and memorable events. Ar 

| Engl 

Hen the Europeans firſt viſited this country, they found it ina; and, 

bited by twenty different nations or tribes, independent of each i fro 

other, and, commanded by their reſpective chiefs. Of theſe nation, eve 
the moſt 1 was the Maſſachuſets, ſituate on or near Boſton har: IT. 
bour. King James I. by letters- patent dated the roth of April 1606, vith 
erected two companies, impowering them to ſend colonies to Virginia, ſertle 
as all the north-eaſt coaſt of America was then called. One of thee Sale. 
companies was called the Plymouth Company; who for ſome time traded and 
only with the natives of North Virginia, or New England, for fur, John 
and fiſhed upon the coaſt. the ] 
Two ſhips were employed in this fiſhery in the year 1614, command: * 
to t 


ed by Captain John Smith, and Captain Thomas Hunt; and Captain 
Smith returning to England, left Hunt on the coaſt, ordering him w by \ 
ſail with the other ſhip to Spain, and diſpoſe of the fiſh he had ta- wan 
ken there. Hunt, after Smith was gone, enticed twenty-ſeven Indians i Eds 
on board his ſhip, and failing with them to Malaga, fold them for ſlave, ligne 


at the rate of 20 l. a man. ceed 
This treachery was ſo reſented by the Indians, that all commerce the 
with them was for ſome time broken off. tf, 


About the year 1619, ſome diſſenters of the Independent perſuaſion, Eve 
who were unealy at their being required to conform to the church of Wi lan 
England, having purchaſed the Plymouth patent, and obtained ano- Wi © ? 
ther trom King James, to ſend colonies to North Virginia, now New ther 
England, embarked 150 men on board a ſhip, which failed from Ph. 
mouth the 6th of September 1620, and arrived at Cape Cod in New afte 
England on the 9th of November following, where they built a town, Wl 2 * 
and called it by the name of New Plymouth; and Mr John Carver was oth 
elected their firſt governor, X | Criy 

The Indians were at this time too much engaged in wars among lon: 
themlelves, to give theſe ſtrangers any diſturbance ; and Maſſaſſoit, i © 
Prince of the Malſachuſet nation, learning from one Quanto an Indian, 4 
who had been carried to England, what a powerful people the Eng- vit 
liſh were, made Governor Carver a viſit the following ſpring, and H e 
entered into an alliance, offenſive and deſenſive, with the Englith, by Wl rr 
whole aſſiſtance he hoped to make a conqueſt of the Narraganiet na- 8 
tion, with which he was then at war. This prince alſo conſented to a 
acknowledge the King of England his ſovereign, and made a ceſuon 
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of part of his country to the new planters. Several other ſachems, or 
princes, alſo followed the example of Maſſaſſoit, and deſired the pro- 
tection of the Engliſh againſt their enemies, profeſſing themſelves ſub- 
ieas of King James. th 

Ships arriving every day almoſt with planters and proviſions, the co- 
Jony ſoon became well eſtabliſhed ; when differences ariſing among the 
planters, upon account of religion, had like to have been of very. bad 
conſequence, The Independents, who were the moſt numerous, not 
allowing a toleration to any other ſe& or perſuaſion, ſeveral of the ad- 
renturers removed to other parts of the country, and others returned 
home, whereby the colony was ſo weakened, that if the Indians had 
not been engaged in a civil war, the Engliſh would infallibly have been 
driven out of the country, 

In the mean time, another ſet of adventurers, anne 1627, pur- 
chaſed a grant of the Plymouth company, of all that part of New 
England which lies between the rivers Merimac and Charles river ; 
and, to ſtrengthen their title to this country, procured a grant of 
it from King Charles, anno 1628; and nominated Mr Cradock their firſt 

overnor., | 
; This new company fitted out fix ſhips, with 300 planters, furniſhed 
with live cattle, and all manner of ſtores and proviſions proper for a 
ſettlement 3 and arriving on the Maſſachuſet coaſt, built the town of 
Salem, between the promontories of Marble-head and Cape Anne; 
and Mr Cradock refuſing to go over with theſe planters, they choſe 
john Winthorp, Eſq; their governor; and, in 1630, built Boſton on 
the Maſſachuſet bay, now the capital of New England. The ſame 
year 1630, King Charles granted part ot the country of Connecticut 
to the Earl of Warwick, which was afterwards purchaſed of that Earl 
by William Lord. Viſcount Say and Seal, Robert Lord Brook, Sir Na- 
thaniel Rich, Charles Fiennes, Eſq; John Pym, and John Hampden, 
Eſqs; gentlemen at that time diſaffected to the government, who de- 
ſigned that plantation as a place of refuge, in caſe they had not ſuc- 
ceeded in their oppoſition to King Charles; and they were once upon 
the point of tranſporting themſelves thither, with the chief of their pare 
t7, being in doubt whether they ſhould carry their point in the ſenate. 
Even Oliver Cromwell, it is ſaid, was once on board, in order to have 
tranſported himſelf to New England; and there appears to have been 
a proclamation publiſhed in 1637, prohibiting people to tranſport 
themſelves without licence; whereby Cromwell, Sir Arthur Haſlelrig, 
Mr Hampden, and ſeveral more, were prevented going ; but prevailing 
afterwards againſt the crown, they ſold their intereſt in the plantations 
to others. Another ſet of adventurers planted New Hampſhire, and, 
others Providence and Rhode-iſland, the laſt being chietty Quakers, 
driven out of the Maſſachuſet colony by the Independents, who had 
long perſecuted them, and actually hanged tome of the Quakers for not 
contorming to their ſet, _ 

Thus all the New-England provinces were planted and well peopled 
within the ſpace of twenty years, reckoning from the arrival of the firſt 
colony at New Plymouth, during which time they were very little in- 
terrupted by the Indians, But the Engliſh colony of Connecticut be- 
ginning to ered fortrefſes, and extend their ſettlements to the welt- 
ward, without the leave of the natives, the Indians were alarmed, ap- 
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prehending they ſhould in time be diſpoſſeſſed of their country, and he 
inſlaved by theſe foreigners. 

The ſachem Metacomet therefore, (to whom the Engliſh gave the 
name of Philip), the ſon of Maſſaſſoit, who firſt entered into an alliance 
with the Englith, obſerving the danger his country was in, and tha 


people, and had in a manner deprived him of his authority, diſpatch. 
ed meſſengers privately through all the tribes of the Indians, inviting 
them to take up arms in defence of their country: which they did, 
and ſucceeded in ſeveral engagements at firſt ; but their prince Philiy 
being killed by a muſket-thot, the Engliſh at length prevailed, Great 
numbers of the Indians were maſſacred, and others were driven out of 
their country, and joined the French in Canada; who promiſing then 
protection, and frequently aſſiſting them in their invaſion of the Britih DR 
ſettlements, it is no wonder that they remain attached to the French 


Intereſt to this day; eſpecially as the Jeſuit miſſionaries have made pro- 


ſelytes and bigotted Papiſts of them, making them believe that the Eng. N 
liſh are the poſterity of thoſe men that crucified their Saviour. 

In the year 1690, Sir William Phips, governor of New England, 
raiſed an army, which he tranſported to Acadie, or Nova Scotia, and 
rook Port-Royal or Annapolis, from the French; and reduced another 
French ſettlement at the mouth of St John's river, in the bay of Fun. 
dy; of which the Engliſh kept poſſeſſion until the peace of Ryſwick, an. 
219 1697, when King William thought fit to cede them to France, not. 
withltanding they belonged to Great Britain originally : but Annapolis, 
with all Nova Scotia, was reſtored to Great Britain by the treaty d 
Utrecht in the reign of Queen Anne, in 1714. | 

Sir William Phips alſo attempted the taking of Quebec, the capital 
of French Canada ; but it being too late in the year when he began 
that enterpriſe, and a very ſevere winter ſetting in ſooner than ordina- 
ry, he was obliged to retire from thence not by the arms of the ene- 
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ſouth 
ſtrong fort at the mouth of the river Pemaquid, on the frontiers of Wl en t 
New England, and compelled the Indians on the north-eaſt of Meri 
mac river, to acknowledge themſelves ſubje& to the crown of England, 
and promiſe to abandon the French intereit. And in the year 1703, in 
the beginning of Queen Anne's war, the New-England people recorer- 
ed Annapolis again, for they could not enjoy either their fiſheries, or 
foreign traffic, while it was in the hands of the French. It was called wel 
the Hani of that part of the world, where the French had their a 
cruiſers and privateers, which ſnapped up the New-England ſhips when- 
ever they came out of their harbours. 


Sou! 

Upon this fucceſs the government of England propoſed the taking of 

Quebec, the capital of Canada, and to ſend over a ſquadron of men 
of war, with land-forces to join the New-England forces; and every R 
thing was prepared in New England for the enterpriſe : but the gene- are 
ral in Flanders pretending he could ſpare no troops then, nothing was 0 
done, However, in the year 1711, Admiral Walker failed to New of : 
England with a ſquadron of twelve men of war, forty tranſports, and oP 


fix ttore- ſhips, on board whereof were five thouſand veteran troops, 
commanded by Brigadier Hill; and this fleet arrived at Boſton on the To 
25th of June 1711, having been ſeven weeks in their paſſage : but the c 
New-Englaud torces not being ready, they did not fail from Bolton - 
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the river of St Lawrence till the 2oth of July; and being hindered by 
contrary Winds, they did not arrive in that river till the proper ſeaſon 
was paſt. There fell ſuch thick fogs, that their pilots were at 
1 loſs how to ſteer; and being driven on the north ſhore among the 
rocks, eight of the tranſports were loſt, with g8oo men that were in 
mem: whereupon it was reſolved, on the 4th of September, to return 
with the reſt of the fleet to England; and this deſign, that had Been 
ſo prudently concerted, proved abortive, However, Annapolis and 
Nova Scotia were by the French confirmed to Great Britain at the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, anno 1714, as has been already related. See the memos» 
rable events of England, p. 325. Cc. | 


NEW YORK, with the JERSEYS. 


Situation and Extent. 


CL ? 'F 3 
Between and > W, Lon. | 200 miles in length, 
” ©.» Bang 
Between and bx Lat. [ | | 100 miles in breadth. 
44 | 


Boundaries. | Ounded by Canada, on the north; by New Eng- 

B land, on the eaſt; by the American lea, on t 
ſouth; and by Delawar river, which divides it from Penſylvania, 
on the welt, | 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns, 
New York, W. Lon, 
Eaſt diviſion, New York, 72-30. N. Lat. 42. 
Albany. 
Weſt diviſion, } The Jerſeys, ö 3 ee 8 2 
Long Iſland, and the 
South diviſion, reſt of the iſlands þ 4 Southampton, 
near Hudſon's river, 


Rivers, }) The chief rivers, beſides thoſe of Hudſon and Delawar, 
are the Mohawk river, Onandago, Raritan, and Maurice rivers, 


Cape.] The capes are thoſe of Cape Mary, on the ea!t entrance 
of Delawar river; Sandy Point, near the entrance of Raritan river; 
and Montang Point, at the eaſt end of Long Iſland. | 

Lates,) There are very extenſive lakes on the north-weſt, viz, the 
lakes of Champlain, Ontario, and Erie. The Iroquois, or Five Na- 

tions, 
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tions, lie upon the lakes of Ontario and Erie, and are in alliance wi 


Great Britain againſt the French, and their Indians of Canada. their r 
Harbours,) There are ſeveral excellent harbours at the mouth o 46 
aa” f b aged ave 
Hudſon's river, and in Delawar river, which run from north to ſouth: hey c 
one on the eaſt, and the other on the weſt confines of theſe provinces. apel 
Face of the Country.] The Jerſeys and the ſouth part of New Yor : At 
are dow flat countries, but aicending twenty or thirty miles up Hug. lf almoſt 
ſon's river to the north, the country is rocky and mountainous, an; of it, 
covered with wood, where it has not been cleared by the planters, and te 
Air.] The air and ſeaſons are much the ſame as in New England, "cg 
Produce and Trade. ] New York and the Jerſeys abound in cattle and . 
| a good breed of horſes, and have plenty of wheat and other grain, 3 Thi 
* well as fiſh, They ſupply the ſugar- colonies with flour, alt beef vernq 
i pork, and falt fiſh; and with timber, plank, and pipe-ſtaves ; and 2 
i they are much employed in the fiſnery, they export a great deal gf 
| dried and falted fiſh to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other countries o Wl —— 
Europe. They traffic alſo with the logwood-cutters in the bay of Hon- 
duras, and with the Spanith ſettlements, exchanging the manufac. 
tures of Europe for treaſure, which they ſend to England as merchan. 
cliſe; they bring over alſo whale oil and bone, and return with the 
manufactures of Great Britain. | 
The people of New England, New York, and other northern colo 
mes, of late export a great deal of timber to Portugal, and other coun- 
tries of Europe, which, I am informed, is a very profitable branch of 
buſineſs, 5 | 
| Perſons.) As to the perſons and habits of the Indians in theſe coun: Bet 
uy tries, and Maryland, theſe people not differing from the Indians of Vir- 
F ginia, will be found in the deſcription of that country, 1 
q Genius f the Natives.] The Iroquois, who inhabit the north - wel EY 
$; part of this country, are the braveſt and moſt formidable people of 
if North America, and at the ſame time the moſt humane, though the peur 
N French, whoſe con:tant enemies they are, have repreſented them as the 
I molt barbarous ſavages. Under the greatelt diſadvantages, the want iges 
1 of education, and even of letters, they diſcover a noble genius. The WF ... 1 \ 
Romans never expreſſed a greater love for their country, or a greater 
l contempt of death in the cauſe of liberty, than theſe people do; and 
[1 they are exceeding benevolent and hoſpitable. _ 
by Every nation of the Iroquois is a diſtin& republic, governed by their 
9 ſachems or civil magiſtrates in time of peace, and by their warriors or Nort 
captains in their wars; but their chiefs neither reſolve, nor execute any | 
| thing of importance, without conſulting the heads of their tribes, 
| Religion.] The Iroquois acknowledge a ſupreme being, whom they 3 


ſtyle The preſerver of the univerſe; and they believe a future ſtate of 


1 
4 rewards and puniſhments ; but they have very obſcure notions of it, 
| and ſeem to think that the rewards of the good will conſiſt in the en- M 
joyment of thoſe pleaſares they are moſt fond of in this life, 5 lonie 
16 Various attempts have been made to convert theſe people to Chriſtia- 3 
* nity ; eſpeciaily by the French prieſts, who, by the neghgence of Our 
1 own people, and their zeal to gain converts to Popery, have met with Ni 
| : too great ſucceſs, having drawn of? great part of the Mohawk nation S ko 


from their alliance with the Engliſh, and even perſuaded them to wy 
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heir native country, and ſettle in French Canada, where they have 
built them a ſtately church. Thoſe who remain true to the Engliſh 
have been inſtructed by the Dutch and Englith miniſters occaſionally, as 

they came to trade, and have always ſhewn a diſpoſition to embrace the 

of el. 
25 Albany they are all brought to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and 
almoſt all baptized; and ſome of them ſeem to have a tolerable ngtion 

of it, and have earneſtly defired a miſſionary to be ſent among them: 

and to encourage this good diſpoſition in them, the ſociety appointed 
a catechilt among them, a native of America, who has reſided among 

them, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of their language, and met 
with very good ſucceſs. 

The church of England is eſtabliſhed in this and all the royal go- 
vern:uents in Britiſh America. | 


PENSY LV ANTE 
Situation and Extent. 


14 | 5 
Between | and bw. Lon. | 200 miles in length, 


a Ls Being v. 


39 
Between } and Is. Lat. 
42 


Boundaries.) Ounded by the country of the Iroquois, or Five Na- 

tions, on the north; by Delawar river, which di- 
rides it from the Jerſeys, on the eaſt; and by Maryland, on the ſouth 
aud welt. | 


200 miles in breadth. 


Diviſions, Counties, Chief Towns, 
Buckingham, | ee 
= Philadelphia, hiladelphia, W. Lon. 
North diviſion, 74. N. Lat. 40-50. 
Cheſhire, Cheſter. 
Newcaſtle, — Newcaſtle. 
South diviſion, — J Kent, — — Dover. 
Suſſex, 3 | Lewes. 


Mountains, ] This has a flat coaſt near the ſea, like the adjacent co- 
lonies, but r.{es gradually, having the Apalachian mountains on the 
welt, 


Rivers.) The rivers are, 1. Delawar, 2, Suſquehanna : and, 3. 
Skog!kil | 


Air." 
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Air.] The air and the ſeaſons reſemble thoſe in the Jerſeys ay 


New York, contiguous to this country, which have been already de 
ſcribed. . ! 


Produce and Traſſic.] As to the produce and traffic of Penſylyaniz 
their merchandiſe conſiſts of horſes, pipe ſtaves, pork, beef, and fil 
ſalted and barrelled up; ſkins and furs ; all ſorts of grain, vis. when, 
rye, peaſe, oats, barley, buck-wheat, Indian corn, Indian peaſe and 
beans, pot-athes, wax, c. And in return for theſe, they import from 
the Caribbee jiilands, and other places, rum, ſugar, moloſſes, filyer 
negroes, ſalt, and wine; and from Great Britain, houſehold- good, 
and cloathing of all kinds; hard ware, tools, and toys. 

They have alſo ſome rice, but no great quantities; and a little tg. 
bacco of the worlt fort. The colonies of Penſylvania, the Jerſeys 
and New York, appear extremely proper to produce hemp and fy 
where they are cultivated, Their trade with the Indians conſiſts but 
in few articles: they receive of the natives chiefly ſkins and furs d 
their wild beaſts; for which they give them cloathing, arms, ammun. 
tion, rum, and other {pirits, in return. 

This, as well as the other northern colonies, hath a clandeſtine trade 
with the Spaniards upon the coalt of Terra Firma; furniſhing then 
with European goods and merchandiſe, for which they receive chief 
Pieces of eight in return: they allo trade to the bay of Honduras for 
jogwood; by connivance, as the Spaniards ſay; but the ſubjects of Great 
Britain inſiſt that they have a right to that trade: and there is a trade 
carried on both with the French and Dutch iſlands, and Surinam, ng 
at all to the advantage of Old England, and very deſtructive to ihe 
ſugar-colonies; for they take moloſſes, rum, and other ſpirits, with 
a great many European gocds, from theſe foreigners, carrying them 
horſes, proviſions, and lumber in return, without which the French 
could not carry on their ſugar- manufacture to that advantage they do. 


Revolutions and memorable events of New York, tit 
Ferſcys, and Penſyloama. | 


Heſe countries were diſcovered, with the reſt of the continent of 
North America, in the reign of King Henry VII. by Sebaitian 
Cabot, for the crown of England: but Sir Walter Raleigh was the fir 
adventurer that attempted to plant colonies on theſe thores, in the reign 
ot Queen Eliſabeth; and, in honour of that princeſs, gave all the ealt- 
ern coalt of North America the name of Virginia. 

Mr Hudſon, an Englithman, failing to that part of the coaſt which 
Hes between Virginia and New England, in the beginning of the reign 
of King James 1. and being about to make a ſettlement at the mouth 
of Hudſon's river, the Dutch gave him a tum of money to diſpoſe of 
his intereſt in this country to ee and, in the year 1608, began to 
plant it, and, by virtue of this purchaſe, laid claim to all thoſe coun- 
tries which are now denominated New York, New Ferſey, and Penf 
wania. But there remaining ſome part of this coaſt which was not 


planted by the Hollanders, the Swedes tent a fleet of ſhips thither, and 
took polleſlion of it tor that crown: but the Dutch having a * 
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tree in the neighbourhood, compelled the Swedes to ſubmit to their 
4minion ; allowing them, however, to enjoy the plantations they had 
ſettled. The Engliſh not admitting that either the Hollander or the 
cede had a right to any countries firſt diſcovered and planted by a 
ſubject of England, and part of them at that time poſſeſſed by the ſubjects 
of Great Britain, under charters from Queen Eliſabeth and K. James I. 
K. Charles II. during the firſt Dutch war, anno 1664, granted all thoſe 
countries the Dutch had uſurped the dominion of, viz. New York, the 
Jerſeys, and Penſylvania, to his brother James Duke of York: and Sir 
Robert Car being ſent over with a ſquadron of men of war, and land- for- 
ces, and ſummoning the Dutch governor of the city of New Amſterdam 
(now New York) to ſurrender, he thought fit to obey the ſummons, and 
jicld that capital to the Engliſh. The reſt of the places in the poſſeſſion 
of the Dutch and the Swedes followed his example; and thefe countries 
were confirmed to the Englith by the Dutch at the next treaty of peace 
between the two nations. | 

The Duke of York afterwards parcelled out theſe countries to under 
proprietors 3 among whom William Penn, ſon of Sir William Penn, ad- 
miral in the Dutch wars, was one. 

All the reſt of the under-proprietors, ſome time after, ſurrendered 
their charters to the crown; whereby New York and the Jerſeys be- 
came royal governments : but Penn retained that part of the country 
which had been granted to him. And King Charles II. made him an- 
other grant, in 1680, of the reſt of that country, which now conſti- 
tutes the reſt of Penſylvania, in confideration of a debt due to his fa- 
ther, the admiral, from the government, Penn, the ſon, afterwards 
united the countries he poſſeſſed by both grants into one, giving them 
the name of Penſylvania; and began to plant them in the year 1681 ; 
the Dutch and Swediſh inhabitants chuſing ſtill to refide in this coun» 
try, as they did in New York and the Jerſeys, they and their deſcend- 
eats enjoying the ſame privileges as the reſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects in 
theſe plantations do, and are now in a manner the ſame people with 
the Engliſh, ſpeaking their language, and governed by their laws and 
cuſtoms. | 

Mr Penn, however, notwithſtanding the grants made him by the 
crown and the Duke of York, did not eſteem himſelf the real proprie- 
tor of the lands granted him, until he had given the Indians a valuable 
conſideration (or what they eſteemed ſuch) for their country. He aſ- 
ſembled, therefore, their ſachems, or princes, and purchaſed countries 
of a very large extent of them, for a very moderate price, as they 
made ſcarce any other ule of their country than to hunt in it, He paid 
them for it in cloaths, tools, and utenſils, to the entire ſatisfaction of 
the natives, who {till retained more lands than they could poſſibly uſe, 
being very few in number. Penfylvania is now one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing colonies we have in North America, having never had any quar- 
re] with the natives. Whenever they deſire to extend their ſettlements, 
they purchaſe new lands of the ſachems, never taking any thing from 
them by force, See the Memorable events of England, p. 325. Oc. 
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38 > Being 3 
Between and bx. Lat, | 135 miles in breadth, 
40 — 

Boundaries. ] || pms by Penſylvania, on the north; by another 


part of Penſylvania, and the Atlantic ocean, on the 
eaſt; by Virginia, on the ſouth; and by the Apalachian mountain, 


on the welt, | in VI 

Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of Cheeſepeak, viz, 1. Hent 0 

The eaſtern; and, 2. The weſtern diviſion. JEE 20 Conſt 
| 2 En 

Divifzens. Counties. Chief Towny, *p 

10 1. Somerſet, — Somerſet. nglar 

The Eaft diviſion 2. Dorcheſter — D nel | ay of 

contains the coun- | : orcheſter. / 

rl of 3. Talbot county, — Oxford. ere. 

ä 4. Cecil county, — very 1 

1. St Mary's county, ] (5St Mary's, he nu 

| | 2. Charles county, — | Briſtol. = c 

3 3. Prince George county, Maſterkout. tobe 

„ . 4. Calvert county, — e Abington, public 

, | 5. Anne Arundel county, | Annapolis, W. Lon. her, 

; 78. N. Lat. 39-3. On. 

(6. Baltimore county, — | Baltimore. 3 

ot n. 

Rivers. ] This country, like Virginia, is watered with. innumerable ere 
ſprings, which form a great many fine rivers ; of which the chief are, l. Nee 


me, 


Fatowmac. 2. The river Pocomoac. 3. The river Patuxent. 4. Se- r 
ndiar 


vern river. 5. Cheptonk, 6. Saſſafras river. 7. Wicomoca river, 


And, 8. The river St George. bra 
There are more rivers capable of receiving large ſhips, which, with 5 
WIEN t 


the numerous bays and creeks that indent the land on every fide, give | 
the ſeamen an opportunity of bringing their veſſels up to the planters .es 
doors to receive their freights of tobacco, G. . 


Bays and Capes.] The chief bays are thoſe of Cheeſepeak and Dela Ge! 
War; and Cape Henlopen, at the entrance of De la War bay, is the WW" 
moiſt noted cape. | | wh 


. on; 
Name.] King Charles I. was pleaſed to give this province the name un 

ef Maryland, in honour to his Queen Henrietta-Maria, daughter 0 Hud t. 

Henry IV. of France, when he granted it by patent to George Calvert 

Lord Baltimore, anno 1631. 


It is ſeparated from Virginia, on the ſouth, by the river Patowmac. 
| Fac: 
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Face of the country.] This, as well as Virginia, may be divided into, 
The low lands next the ſea, 2. The hilly country towards the heads 
the rivers. And, 3. Fhe Apalachian mountains beyond, which 
e exceeding high. 


Air.] The air of this country, I perceive, is exceſſive hot ſome part 
the ſummer, and equally cold in winter, when the north-weſt wind 
Ws, — 

Their winters are not of more than three or four months duration ; 
d in theſe they ſeldom have one month of bad weather. All the reſt 
ey are happy in à clear air, and bright ſun, and are ſcarce ever trou- 
ed with fogs, | 

Produce and Traffic.) Tobacco is planted and cultivated here with 
much application as in Virginia; and their principal traffic with Eng- 
nd is in this article; though the country produces moſt of the grain 
d fruits of Europe and America. The planters live in farms, diſper- 
dall over the country, chiefly near the banks of rivers, or on the ſea- 
aſt, They ſeem to have an averſion to reſide in towns here as well 


in Virginia, or rather they find it more convenient for the manage- 
tent of their plantations, 


Conſtitution and Religion.] They are governed by the ſame laws as 
England, only ſome acts of afſembly they have relating to particular 


nr, es, not under the verge of the Engliſh laws, or where the laws of 
f ngland do not aptly provide for ſome circumſtances, under which their 
ay of living hath put them. The church of England is eſtabliſhed 

ere. Churches are built; and there is an annual ſtipend allowed for 

rery miniiter by a perpetual law, which is more or lets according to 

he number of taxables in each pariſh, Every Chriſtian male, fixteen 

ears old, and Negroes, male and female, above that age, pay 40 lb. 

ff tobacco to the miniſter, which is levied by the ſheriff among other 

public levies 5 which make the revenues of the miniſters, one with ano- 

W. Lon. er, about 20,000 pounds of tobacco, or 100 1. Sterling per annum. 

t. 39-3. On the frſt planting of Maryland, there were ſeveral nations of In- 
lans in the country, governed by ſeveral petty kings; but there are 
ot now 500 fighting men of them in the province; and thoſe are 

merable More on the eattern ſhore than on the weſt, Here they have two or 

f are, l. Wee little towns; and ſome of them come over to the welt in winter- 

4. Se- me, to hunt for deer, being generally employed by the Engliſh. Theſe 

2 river, Nidians take delight in nothing elſe ; and it is rare that any of them will 
morace our way of living and worthip, The cauſe of their diminithing 

h, with roceeded, not from any wars with the Englith, for we have had none 

de, give vith them, but from their own perpetual diſcords and wars among them- 

planters elves: and their drinking, and other vices, which the Engliſh taught 
em, probably may have deſtroyed many more. 

id Dela Ml C-1ius of the Indians, ] They have admirable capacities, when their 

7, is the {ours and tempers are perfectly underſtood ; and, if well taught, 
iy might advance themſelves, and do great good in the ſervice of reli- 

We on; whereas they are taught to become rather worſe than better, by 

SES Ying into the worſt practices of vile nominal Chriſtians, which they 

0 ral, Kd to their own Indian manners, and abſurd cuſtoms. 

dWmac. 


Revolutions 


Fac: ht, 


—— — * * 1 
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Aryland was diſcovered in the year 1606, when Virginia was ff 
M planted, and for ſome time was eſteemed a part of Virgin 
until King Charles I. in the year 1632, granted all that part of Vi 
nia which lay north of Patowmac river, and was not then plana 
to the Right Honourable Cecihus Calvert, Lord Baltimore, of the king. 
dom of Ireland, and to his heirs; which was afterwards named Mer 
land, in honour of the then Qyeen-conſort Henrietta-Maria, young 
daughter of the French King Henry IV. The Lord Baltimore jy 
over his brother the Hon. Leonard Calvert, Eſq; with ſeveral R>» 
Catholic gentlemen, and other adventurers, to the number of 200, 
arrived in the bay of Cheelepeak in the year 1632, and planted the f 
colony near the mouth of Patowmac river; and advancing to the l 
dian town of Yoamaco, they were permitted to reſide in one part of th 
town, in conſideration of ſome preſents they made to the Weroance, ( 
prince of the country, who left them in poſſeſſion of the whole toms 
ſoon as his people had got in their harveſt : whereupon Mr Calvert gin 
the town the name of Sz Mary's. But what principally induced th 
Weroance to be ſo exceeding civil to the Engliſh was, his being at 
with the Suſquehannah Indians, and expecting to be protected by tit 
Engliſh againſt that potent enemy, who had very near driven him of 
of his country. And ſuch was the good underſtanding between thy 
Yoamaco Indians and this colony, that while the Engliſh were planting 
the country, the Indians hunted for them in the woods, and brouyi 
them in great quantities of veniſon and wild-fowl; and many Roma 
Catholic families coming over from England to avoid the penal law 
this ſoon became a flourithing colony, of which the Calverts remain: 
governors until the civil wars in England, when the family were dt 
prived of the government of this province; but recovered it again d 
the reſtoration of King Charles II. And the Hon. Charles Calvert, f 
of the Lord Baltimore, remained governor of that colony near twen 
years, who promoted the planting of tobacco here, till the colony h 
came almoſt as conliderable for that branch of buſineſs as Virginia 
and the family ſtill remain proprietors of this plantation, being onet 
the moſt conſiderable eſtates enjoyed by any ſubje& of Great Britain: 
broad. | | 
As to the manners and cuſtoms of the Indians, and other articles 
mitted here, theſe will be ſeen in the deſcription of Virginia, whicha 
very little different from thoſe of Maryland, See the Memorable ev: 
ef England, p. 325. Cc. | 
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N 8 Situation and Extent. - 

. 74 — 

* Between and W. Lon. 240 miles in length. 

n — Being 3 

N 3 

© Between and {x Lat. 200 miles in breadth, 
39 


— 


Boundaries. ] ROunded by the river Patowmac, which divides it from 

t Maryland, on the north-eaſt ; by the Atlantic ocean, 
on the eaſt; by Carolina, on the ſouth ; and by the Apalachian moun- 
tains, on the weſt, x 
It may be divided into four parts, viz. 1. The north diviſion; 2. 
The middle diviſion ; 3. The ſouth diviſion; and, 4. The eaſt di- 


v1010n, 


Cin KL Tn A 2 = BY / 
— — is - 

/ 7 5 14 
a — : = < — — 4 4 

F « — 4 * 2 * - 

2 — * * 

* 
* - 


< F Diviſions. Counties, Pariſhes, 
IS 1. Northumberland. Wincomoca. 
: The North divi- | 2+ Lancaſhire, ——— Chriſt-Church, 
: ſion contains 3. Weſtmoreland, —— 
> c 4. Richmond, — 
J 5. Stafford, — St Paul's. 
6. Eſſex, — — 1 [ Farnham. 
7. Middleſex, ö Chriſt-Church. 
8. Glouceſter, Abingdon. 
9. King and Queen county, | Stratton. 
The Middle di-] 10. King William county, St John's. 
viſion contains, 11. New Kent, ? St Peter's. 
12. Eliſabeth county. | Eliſabeth. 
13. Warwick county, —— | ! Denby. 
14. York county, | York. 
| 15. Princeſs Anne county, ) ULynhaven. 
{ 16, Norfolk county, — ? ( Eliſabeth. 
| 17. Nanſaqund county, — Chutakuk, * 
18. Iſle of Wight county, | e ee 
. 1 19, Surry county, — Southwark. 
„ _ = Prince 8 county, > 4 Wyanoke. 
ſion contains, 
21. Charles county, — Weſtover. 
| 22, Henrico county, -— Briſtol, 
4 23. James county, James Town. 


| Williamſburgh, 
The Eaſtern di- a - 


viſion, between 
Cheeſepeak bay 24 Acomac county, — Acomnc. 


* 


and the ocean, | 


Rivers.) Into the weſt ſide of this bay fall four great rivers, which 
ile in the Apalachian mountains, running from the north · weſt to the 
O @ ſouth- 
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ſouth-eaſt. The moſt ſoutherly of theſe is james river, the India 
name whereof was Powhatan, being generally about two miles oye, 
and navigable at leaſt fourſcore miles. York river, whoſe Indian nan. Si 


was Pamunky, is a little to the, northward of James river. North of what 
York river is the river Rappahanoc ; north of Rappahanoc is the great fine 
river Patowmac, which is navigable near 200 miles, being nine mile; T” 
broad in ſome places, but generally about ſeven. | | Jiſtil 
Bays and Capes. | The great bay of Cheeſepeak runs up through Vie. A 
ginia and Maryland, almoſt due north, three hundred miles and up- turpe 
wards, being navigable moſt part of the way for large ſhips. We iron; 
enter this bay between two promontories, called Cape Charles and ca Crea 
Henry. | | nn | Fa 
Face of the Country.] As we approach Virginia from the ocean, i cd to 
appears to be low lands; and for an hundred miles up into the country, comp 
tere is ſcarce a hill or a ſtone to be met with. The whole country, their 
before it was planted, was either. foreſts, or bogs and moraſſes, which tame 
the people in the Weſt Indies call fwamps : and ſuch the greateſt pat WAN 4; 
of it is at preſent, Their trees are much loftier than ours, and no un. OW 
derwoods or buſhes grow beneath. People travel with eaſe through . ans 
theſe foreſts on horſeback, and never want a fine ſhade to defend then ur 
iron the ſummer heats. ' f b | ad 
Hir and Seaſons, |] The air and ſeaſons depend very much on the pork 
wind, as to heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture, The north and north- pulle 
weſt winds are very nitrous, iercing cold, and clear, or elſe ſtor. zen; 
my; the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, hazy and ſultry hot. In winter ther oyſtel 
have a hne clear air, and dry, which renders it very pleaſant. Their ſon. 
froſts are ſhort, but ſometimes ſo very ſharp, that it will freeze the ri. 
vers over three miles broad, C51 
Snow falls ſometimes in pretty great quantities; but rarely continue; Wi ©" 
there above a day or two. Their ſpring is about a month earlier than Wl Mona 
in England. In April they have frequent rains. May and June the Aer 
heat increaſes, and it is much like our ſummer, being mitigated with Mill fer t 
gentle breezes, that riſe about nine of the clock, and decreaſe and in- prieſt 
creaſe as the ſun riſes and falls. July and Auguſt thoſe breezes ceaie, I he 
and the air becomes ſtagnant ; then the heat is violent and troubleſome, WI =" 
In September the weather uſually breaks ſuddenly, and there fall ver Ml being 
conſiderable rains; when many fall fick ; this being the time for cache- poſſel 
xies, fluxes, ſcorbutic dropſies, gripes, or the like. 8 
It is computed there are in Virginia t pwards of an hundred thou- Wl e 
ſand ſouls, beſides ſervants and fſlaves, which are above twice that ment 
number. 5 „ * K 
Soil and Produce.] No country produces greater quantities of er- T1 
cellent tobacco; and yet Virginia is generally a ſandy land, with a very WM com 
ſhallow foil; ſo that after they have cleared a freſh piece of ground out nue 
ot the woods, it will not bear tobacco paſt two or three years, unlek publ. 
:ow-penned, or well dunged. Fo S 
Ot ſpontaneous flowers there are great variety; the fineſt crown-Wl ,c L. 
imperial in the world, the cardinal flower, ſo much extolled for its ſcat- T. 
let colour; and almoſt all the year round, the plains and valleys are I ander 
agorned with flowers of one kind or other. F 
7 


There is alſo ſound the fine tulip- bearing laurel- tree, which has the 
1a 0 TILES, a> : 3 | pleaſantes 
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pleaſanteſt ſmell in the world, and keeps bloſſoming and ſeeding ſeveral 
months together. | | Fe 23, 

Silk-graſs grows ſpontaneous in many places, I need not mention 
what advantage may be made of ſo uſeful a plant, whoſe fibres are as 
ane as flax, and much ſtronger than hemp. | 

The woods produce great variety of incenſe and ſweet gums, which 
diſtil from ſeveral trees. a : 

All forts of naval ftores may be produced there; as pitch, tar, roſin, 
turpentine, plank-timber, maſts and yards, beſides ſails, cordage, and 
iron; and all theſe may be tranſported by an eaſy water-carriage to 
Great Britain. | 


Food.] Their uſual food was hommony, which is Indian corn boil- 


ed to a pulp, and comes the neareſt to buttered wheat of any thing I can 
compare it to. They eat alſo veniſon, filh, and fowl, great. part of 
their time being employed in hunting and taking them ; for they had no 


tame fowls. 


Animals.) Their animals are generally the ſame as have been enu- 
And beſides the animals the Euro- 


troduced ; fuch as horſes, cows, theep, and hogs, which are prodi- 
giouſly multiplied. Many of them run wild in their foreſts, Beef and 
pork are ſold from one penny to two pence a-pound, Their fatteſt 
pullets are ſixpence a- piece; chickens, at three or four ſhillings a-do- 
zen; geeſe, at ten pence a- piece; a turkey ſor eighteen pence, Fiſh, 
oyſters, and wild-fowl, are the cheapeſt food in the country in the ſea- 
fon, And deer are fold from five ſhillings to ten ſhillings a- piece. 


Conſtitution.] The government of the Indians is monarchical, and the 
crown deſcends to the next brother, and not to the ſon of the deceaſed 
monarch ; and if there are no brothers, then to the ſiſters fucceſſively, 
according to their ſeniority, But this is in reality a limited monarchy : 
for the King tranſacts nothing of conſequence without conſulting his 
prieſts, and the chiefs of the people; and though he be veſted with 
the civil power, the general has the command of the army in time of 
war, independent of him. The whole territory belonging to one tribe 
being but one great common, every man has a right to what he erects, 
poſſeſles, or uſes, whether buildings or plantations, as long as he re- 
mains in that part of the country where they lie; but when he removes, 
any other man may ſettle on the ſame ſpot of ground. The govern- 
ment of the Engliſh is formed upon the Engliſh model. The governor 
acts as King; the council ſupplies the place of a honſe of Lords, and 
the houſe of repreſentatives the Commons. | 

There are three public officers, beſides the governor, who have their 
commiſſions immediately from his Majeſty, viz. the auditor of the reve - 
nue, the receiver-general, and the ſecretary, in whoſe office is kept the 
public records, and all deeds and other writings are proved. 

The eccleſiaſtical commiſſary receives his authority from the Biſhop 
of London. 

The treaſurer of the province is appointed by the general afſembly, 
and receives the money raiſed by the acts of that aſſembly. 


Forces,} There are no other forces in Virginia but militia z of which 
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the governor is lieutenant-general by his commiſſion ; and in each conn. 
ty he appoints the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major, 

Every freeman, (that is, all that are not ſervants), from fixteen 9 
ſixty years of age, are inliſted in the militia, and are muſteræd once 3. 
year at a general muſter, and four times a- year by troops and compa. 
nies in their reſpective counties; and they are reckoned to be about 20,00 


man 
arro 

1 
ſerved 
tells 


men; the whole inhabitants, men, women, and children, amountin» , 4 
to upwards of 100,000, and flaves and ſervants to twice that number. by * 
This colony have till now enjoyed a long peace. The Indians wer WI 
in perfect ſubjection to them; and they had no apprehenſion of any ſo. £59 
reign enemy able to hurt them, except in the wide ſea by their cruiſes il. RF 
and privateers. And in all our wars the enemy have ſeldom venture mdf 
within the bay of Cheeſepeak. Guardſhips are uſually ſent from Eng. EN : 
land for the defence of this and the other plantations, none of our c.. ED 
lonies being ſuffered to have men of war of their own. ha 

Revenues,) The public revenues are, 1. A rent reſerved by th Wl c:d tl 
crown of all lands granted by patent. 2. A duty of two thillings 2. hei. 
hoglhead on all tobacco exported. 3. A duty of ſixpence a-head for WW!abal! 
every paſſenger brought into the country. 4. Fines and forfeitures, ;, his 
Duties on foreign liquors, and on ſlaves and ſervants imported. And, fall) 
laſtly, Money raiſed by acts paſſed in the aſſembly; befides the duties N;. 
laid upon tobacco in the countries that produce it. There are ſuch bin 
heavy duties on all that is exported to England, that they amount u t ki 


250,000 I, annually; of which the planters complain with ſome reaſon, Niite 
They obſerve, that the Englith merchants are the only gainers by ths and! 
traffic; thoſe that are at the charge of planting and preparing it get Wl. 
but a bare ſubſiſtence ; and many of them are deeply in debt to nad 
merchants ; for the prime coſt, clear of duties, does not amount to more 5 1 
than a penny a-pound, | fans 
Perſons and Habits.] The Indians are born tolerably white; but WW Tic 
take a great deal of pains to darken their complexion, by anointing bre; 
themſelves with greaſe, and lying in the ſun, They alſo paint ther He! 
Faces, breaſts, and fhoulders, of various colours, but generally red. tui. 
Their features are good, eſpecially thoſe of the women; their limbs 
clean and ſtraight, and ſcarce ever any crooked o/ deformed perſon a- N. 
mong them. | Nac 
Their chiefs wear a coronet adorned with feathers, and ſometimes a 5 
whole fowl, ſtuffed and dried, on their heads. Their ornaments are, * 
ear - rings of copper, chains, or ſhells, feathers and beads about ther har 
necks, and bracelets of the ſame about their arms. 


"ae ls . . twel 
Their cloathing is only a piece of {kin about their waiſt, that reaches 


11 
(un 


a . arof 
down to their knees; and thoſe of condition have a ſkin of a deer, « Wi. 
ſome other beaſt, for a mantle; and another piece of ſkin ſerves them WW. - 
for ſhoes ar buſkins, 


Genius.) The Indians are neither ſo ignorant, nor ſo innocent, 4 dene 
ſome ſuppoſe them; but are a very underſtanding generation, quick of Wi: i; 
apprehention, ſudden in diſpatch, ſubtle in their dealings, exquiſite WM dert 
in their inventions, and induſtrious in their labour, The world hs lhe 
no better markſmen with bow and arrow than the natives, who kl 
pirds flying, fiſhes ſwimming, and wild beaſts running; and ſhoot ther H felf 
arrows with ſuch prodigious force, that one of them ſhot an Epgi ſeen 
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coun. man quite through, and nailed both his arms to his body with the ſame 
row. | ; 
een to " They did not know the uſe of iron, and the copper they had only 
nce 3. ſerved them for ornaments. Their edged tools were ſharp ſtones, or 
ompa- WW mells ſet in wood. They burnt down the timber they uſed. | 
20,000 Buildings and Furniture of the Indians.) The Indians had no towns 
nt Wl when the Engliſh arrived amongſt them, any more than they have at 
mber. this day. They lived diſperſeck in ſmall villages of ten or twelve huts 
1 a-piece, either in the woods, or on the banks of rivers, where they had 
* fo little plantations of Indian corn and roots, not enough to ſupply their 
cruiſers I families half the year, ſubſiſting the remainder of it by hunting, fiſhing, 
entured and fowling, and the fruits of the earth, which grow ſpontaneouſly in 
n Eng. great plenty here, They covered their huts with bark, or mats, and 
ny OM lay upon mats or ſkins, The palaces of their great men were ordina- 
ry barns, divided into rooms by mats; in the fartheſt of which was pla- = 
by the ced their idol, which they carried with them in all their expeditions, 1 
lings z. Their furniture conſiſted of ſkins; earthen pots and pans; gourds or ca- 
ead for labathes cut aſunder, which ſerved them for pails, cups, and diſhes, 
res. 3. his country was then but thinly peopled, theſe ſmall villages being u- 
And, BW fually ſome miles aſunder. | | 
e dutis Diverſiont. ] On feſtivals and rejoicing-days they ſing and dance in a ring, 
re ſuch taking hands, having ſo painted and diſguiſed themſelves, that it is difficult 
200" 0 ito know any of them. One of the firſt adventurers relates, that being 
| reaſon, invited to one of theſe entertainments, they carried him to a wood- ſide; 9 
8 by wy and having ſeated him and his company by a good fire, thirty young "Mi 
8 n get Women ſallied out of the wood, perfectly naked, except a modeſty- bit, 1 
t to om I nade of green leaves, their bodies being painted red, white, and black, at 
do mom Hand of all manner of colours. On their heads every one had a pair of if! 
lags horns, bows and arrows in their hands, and quivers at their backs. 7 
te ; but They took hands, and ſung and danced round the ſtrangers and the Ay 
noting Wire; and having continued this diverſion for an hour, they retired into 1 
int their te wood, where they had provided a feaſt of fiſh, fleth, fowl, and + 
ally red. true, to which the ſtrangers were invited, and entertained with their Wi 
ir limbs WW cointry-ſorgs while they were at dinner. £ 
derſon Veligion.] Travellers entertain us with ſuch different and contra- 
, Cicory accounts of the religion of the natives, that it is difficult to know 
jetimes at we ought to believe concerning them. Mr White, who was ſent 
_ they over as governor of an intended colony by Sir Walter Raleigh, relates, 
ns that they worſhipped the ſun ; that at break of day, all the family above 
. twelve years of age went to the water-lide, and bathing until the fun 
Firs aroſe, offered tobacco to this planet ; and that they did the ſame at ſun- 
ha ſet, Capt. Smith and Col. Beverley, who reſided long among them, 
VER alure us they worſhipped the images of ſome inferior deities, whoſe an- 
ger they ſeemed to dread ; on which account the generality of our people 
ocent, 5 Bictominate the objects of their devotion devil; though at the ſame time 
quick of Wit is allowed they pray to their inferior deities for ſucceſs in their un- 
exquiſite dertakings, and for plenty of food, and other neceſſaries of life ; that 
zorld has they ſeem to acknowledge one ſupreme God, but do not adore him, 
who kil believing him to be too far exalted above them, and too happy in him- 
zoot their N ſelf to be concerned about the trifling affairs of poor mortals, They 
ug. ſeem alſo to believe a future ſtate, and that after death they fhall be 
m 


removed to their friends who have gone before them, to an elyſium, or 
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gion, or very faint notions of theſe things; but all agree, that they a 
exceeding ſuperſtitious, and ſeem to dread evil ſpirits ; and that they 
have their conjurers, whom they conſult on their undertaking any en- 
terpriſe. Others relate, that theſe pretended conjurers are both prieſ 
and phyſicians ; and what they cannot cure by their medicines, they 
pretend to do by witchcraft. - | 
In order to reconcile theſe different accounts, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
different tribes may have different notions, and different rites and ce. 
remonies; and ſome of the relaters may have obtained better informs. 
tion than others. | | | 
As to the Chriſtians here, they copy exactly after their mother the 
church of England. Every pariſh is provided with its prieſt, who h 
a houſe and glebe, and about the value of fouricore pounds per annuy 
paid him in tobacco, which the church-wardens colle& for him. But 
there are no Proteſtant biſhops. An eccleſiaſtical commiſſary, or ſuper. 
intendent, is appointed by the Biſhop of London in this colony, as wel 
as in others, who inſpects the behaviour of the clergy ; and though; 
full liberty of conſcience is allowed to all perſuaſions, there are but fey 
diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church. 


A Univerſity.) The ſeat of the government being removed from 


James: town, to a place called Milliamſburgb, in honour of King Wi. 


ham, ſituate between James and York river, it was propoſed to build 
a college there, to which their Majefties King William and Queen Mx 
ry, in the year 1692, gave about 20001. endowing it with 20,000 acres 
ot land, and the revenue of one penny in the pound on all tobacco e- 
ported. 

A power was allo given to certain gentlemen, and their ſucceſſors, u 
build the college, and give it the name of William and Mary college; 
in which there were appointed a prefident, fix profeſſors, and 100 u- 
dents; and the truſtees were enabled to take eſtates to the value d 
2000 |. per annam; and there has been a very large donation by the 
Hon. Mr Boyle to this college, for the education of Indian children 
therein, 


Poor provided fer.) Netwithſtanding there are not many planter 
very rich in this province, there is ſcarce any man ſo poor as to be re 
duced to a ſtate of beggary ; but if any one happens to be diſabled, bj 
age or ſickneſs, from working, he 1s quartered upon ſome ſubſtantul 
planter, where he is plentifully provided for at the public charge, and 
not in the manner that the poor are provided for on this fide the water, 
where they are in 2 manner impriſoned, and juſt preſerved from pe- 
riſhing. 

Their county-courts have a power of cenſuring and puniſhing al 
maſters that do not provide their ſervants good wholeſome diet, cloathing, 
and lodging. And theſe courts have power to redreſs any grievance 
ſervants may have reaſon to complain of, | R 

The property of all money and goods ſent over to ſervants, or cat 
ried with them, is reſerved ſor them, and remains entirely at their dir 
poſul. | 
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Revolutions and memorable events. 


H E north-eaſt part of the continent of America was firſt diſco- 
vered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a native of Briſtol, King Henry VII. 
employed him, in the year 1497, to find out a north-weſt paſſage to 
China; which though Cabot was not ſo fortunate to accompliſh, yet 
he diſcovered all the north-eaſt coaſt of America, from Cape Florida, 
in 25 degrees of north latitude, to 67 and an half; from whence 
England claimed a right to that country, prior to the Spaniards, or 
any other European power. And the reaſon no attempt was made to 
plant, or ſend colonies to North America, for a conſiderable time, Ca- 
bot himſelf informs us, was the wars that happened immediately after : 
By which, I ſuppoſe, he means the inſurrections in the reign of Hen- 
ry VII. and the wars with France, Scotland, and Spain, in, the reign 
of Henry VIII. | 
Queen Elſabeth having equipped ſeveral ſquadrons, under the com- 
mand of thoſe celebrated commanders, Drake, Hawkins, and Raleigh, 
to cruiſe upon the Spaniſh coaſts and iſlands in America, they brought 
home ſuch favourable accounts of the riches and fertility of Florida, 
that a great many enterpriſing gentlemen appeared very zealous of 
making ſettlements in that part of the world, and choſe Mr Raleigh, 
afterwards Sir Walter, to conduct the enterpriſe ; who obtained a pa- 
tent or grant from Queen Eliſabeth in the year 1584, of all ſuch lands 
as he ſhould diſcover in North America, between 33 and 40 degrees of 
north latitude, and to diſpoſe of them in fee - ſimple, or otherwiſe, to 
any of the ſubjects of England; reſerving to the crown a fifth part of 
all the gold and filver ore that ſhould be acquired in ſuch countries, 
paying the ſaid fifth part to the crown in lieu of all ſervices. 
Whereupon Mr Raleigh formed a fociety among his friends, who 
contributed large ſums, and provided two ſhips to go upon the diſco- 
very, the command of them being given to Captain Philip Amidas, 
and Captain Arthur Burlow ; who ſet fail from England on the 2oth of 
April 1584, and arrived at the iſland of Wokoken, on the coaſt of Ca- 
rolina, in 34 degrees odd minutes N. Lat. They viſited another iſland 
a little to the northward, called Roanoak ; and ſome of the officers 
went over to the neighbouring continent; where they were hoſpitably 
entertained by Wingina, the Ring of that part of the country, How- 
ever, they returned to the ifland of Wokoken before night, where they 
bartered ſome utenſils of braſs and pewter,: axes, hatchets, and knives, 
with the natives, for ſkins and furs; and _— diſpoſed of all their 
goods, and loaded their ſhips with ſkins, ſaſſafras, and cedar, and 
procured ſome pearls and tohacco, they parted with the natives in a 
very friendly manner, returning to England with two Indians who de- 
fired to come along with them. The tobacco brought home by 
theſe adventurers, being the firſt that was ever ſeen in England, was 
_ cried up as a molt valuable plant, and a remedy for almoſt every 
iſeaſe. | | 5 
Theſe two ſhips having made a profitable voyage, and given out 
that the country was immenſely rich, Mr Raleigh and his friends fitted 
cut a fleet of ſeven ſhips more, giving the command of it to Sir Rich- 
ard Greenville ; who ſet ſail from Plymouth the gth of April 1585, and 
UE > | arrived 
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returned to England, leaving 104 men in the new ſettlement. 
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arrived at the iſland of Wokoken the ' 26th of June following ; when of ph 
the admiral's thip was caſt away going into the harbour; but he and 
all the crew were ſaved. The admiral afterwards conducted the ad. 
venturers to the iſland of Roanoak, from whence he went over to the 
continent, and took a view of the country; and one of the native 
ſtealing a ſilver cup, he took a ſevere revenge, burnt and plundered u 
Indian town, with all the corn growing in their fields; and leavin 

108 men on the iſland of Roanoak, under the command of Mr Ra] ? 
Lane, directed him to make farther diſcoveries, and then ſet ail for 
England, promiſing to return with ſuch reinforcements as ſhould enable 
him to ſubdue the neighbouring continent. But Mr Lane marchin 

to the weſt, found the country deſtroyed before him as he advanced, 
and it was with great difficulty he made his retreat to Roanoak again, 
And here the colony were in great danger of ſtarving, if Admiral 
Drake had not taken them up as he was returning from a cruiſe, and 
brought them to England. | 

Sir Walter ſent over ſeveral other little embarkations ; but negleding 
to ſupport them, all of them periſhed, The Indians had been exalpe. 
Tated by Sir Richard Greenville's plundering the country, and would 
never be reconciled to the Engliſh afterwards ; and this Sir Richard 
ſeemed ſenſible of, when he determined to bring over ſuch a force as 
was ſufficient to make an entire conqueſt of the country. 

But Sir Walter not finding the gold and ſilver he expected to meet 
with here, did not think it worth his while to make uſe of that intereſt 
he had at court, to eſtabliſh ſettlements in this part of the country ; e. 
ſpecially after he was informed he might meet with mountains of gold 
in Guiana, now called New 4ndaluſia, in Terra Firma; in attempting 
the diſcovery whereof his ſon Joſt his life ; and that attempt was the 
real occaſion of the loſs of his own. No farther attempts were made 
to fix colonies either in Carolina or Virginia, until the reign of King 
James I. who by his letters patent, dated the 1oth of April 66 au- 
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thoriſed Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hackluit, Wh i r: 
Clerk, prebendary of Weſtminſter, and other adventurers, to plant the But 
coaſt of Virginia, between 34 and 45 degrees of north latitude ; who tak 
thereupon fitted out three ſmall ſhips, giving the command of them to WM «ii! 
Captain Chriſtopher Newport; who ſet ſail from the Downs the 5th of WW bro! 
January 1606-7, and on the 26th of April 1607, arrived in the bay d and 
Cheeſepeak; and failing up the river Powhaton, now James river, 8 


they landed on a penintula about fifty miles up the river; where they ¶ nue 
built a fort, and afterwards a town, which they called James ton, he 1 
in honour of King James I. from whom they received their patent. ord 
This was the firſt town built by the Englifh on the continent of Ame: Wi c<1 
rica, | the 

There happened ſome ſkirmiſhes between the Engliſh and the natives WW >:r 
at their landing; but the Indians apprehending they ſhould not be able 8 
to maintain their ground againſt a people Scniſked with fire-arms, Wl tat! 
pretended to be reconciled, waiting however for an opportunity of fal- gat 
ing upon theſe ſtrangers when they ſhould meet with an advantage. eig 
The tort being finithed, Captain Newport, on the 22d of June 1607, Ml tro: 


The garriſon ſoon finding themſelves in want of proviſions, and the affe 
natives refuſing to ſurnifh them with any, though they offered to give Ml der 


the full value tor them, the Engliſh found themſelves under a necellity Te 
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of plundering the country ; upon which an open war commenced be- 
teen them and the natives. However, freſh ſupplies and reinforce- 
ments coming over, commanded by the Lord Delawar, the Indians 
were glad to enter into a treaty of peace; during which the Engliſh 
fnding a great demand for tobacco in Enrope, began to encourage 
the planting of it, in which they ſueceeded beyond their expectations; 
and at the ſame time Sir George Yardly, the governor, eſtabfiſhed a 
gorernment reſembling that of England; and the firſt general aſſembl 

or parliament met at James- town in May 1620; and negroes were fir 
imported into Virginia the ſame year. 

The Indians, in the mean time, looking upon themſelves as a con- 
quered people, entered into a conſpiracy to maſſacre all the Englith on 
the 22d of March 1622, about noon, when the Engliſh were abroad 
at work on their plantations, without arms; and they actually mur- 
dercd 347 of the Engliſh, molt of them being killed by their own 
working tools, But an Indian who had been well uſed by his ma- 
ter, dilcloſing the deſign to him a little before this execution, he 

ave notice to the reſt of the planters; who ſtood upon their defence, 
and not only ſaved their own lives, but cut off great numbers of the 
Indians. i 

The planters not long after falling out among themſelves, the In- 
dians took an advantage of their diviſions, and made another attempt 
to recover their country, killing great numbers of the Engliſh by ſur- 
prile, 
| Theſe misfortunes being aſcribed to the male-adminiſtration of rhe 
company, King Charles I. diſſolved them in the year 1626, and redu- 
ced the government of Virginia under his own immediate direction, 
appointing the governor and council himſelf, ordering all patents 
and proceſs to iſſue in the King's name, reſerving a quit-rent of two 
laillings for every hundred acres of land. The planters, however, 
tallmg into factions and parties again, the Indians made a third effort 
o recover their loſt liberties, and cut off near 500 more of the Engliſh. 
But they were at length repulſed, and their king, Oppaconcanough, 
taken priſoner, and killed by a private toldier, very much againſt the 
will of Sir William Berkley, the then governor, who deſigned to have 
brought him over into England, being a man of extraordinary ſtature, 
and uncommon parts. 

Sir William afterwards made peace with the Indians: which conti- 
nued a conſiderable time; but the civil war commencing in England, 
ne was removed from his government during the uſurpation ; when an 
ordinance of parliament was made, ' prohibiting te plantations to re- 
ceive or export any goods but in Engliſh ſhips ; which gave birth to 
the act of navigation in the reign of King Charles II. who reinſtated 
Sir William Berkley in his government at the reſtoration, 

Sir William promoted the manufactures of filk and linen in this plan- 
tation, and was eſteemed an excellent governor: but the act of navi- 
gation, reſtraining the planters from ſending their merchandiſe to fo- 
reign countries, and from receiving cloathing, furniture, or ſupplies, 
from any nation but England, creating a great deal of diſcontent, Mr 
Bacon, a popular factious gentleman, took the advantage of their diſ- 
alfection, and ſetting up for himſelf, drew the people into rebellion, 
depoſed the governor, and compelled him to fly to the eaſtern ſhore of 


the bay of Cheeſepeak; and had not Bacon died in good time, he had 


probably 
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probably made himſelf ſovereign of Virginia. But upon his death 1. 
William returned to his government, and the people to their duty. 

ſince which there has been no material alterations in the ſtate of Vi Y iſ 
nia. But they have neglected the making ſilk, wine, and every ot. 685 
branch of buſmeſs, which the ſoil and climate ſeemed proper for, 5 pu 


»* See the memorable events of England, p. 325. for the ceſſions made to us in 
America by he laſt treaty of peace. And ſee p. 593. below, his Majeſty's procl 


employed themſelves ſolely in the planting and curing of tobacco, See B 5/4 
the memorable events of England, p. 325. Cc. 5 on 
that 
ſnip c 
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Boundaries. png by Virginia on the north ; by the Atlantic Pp 
1 | ocean on the eaſt; by the river of St John on the Eur 
Fl fouth ; and by the river Miſſiſippi on the weſt, It has three diviſion, ther 
0 viz, 1. North Carolina; 2. South Carolina; 3. Georgia. 5 
Fi 985 : ; bac 
[ln Diviſions. Counties. Towns, ry 
40 North Carolina con-) Albemarle, — Divided into pariſhes, ay 
| tains the counties > Bath county, and but have no towns, - 
Cie f — Clarendon in part, a 
Af { Clarendon in part, ] ( St James. of 
Ui The middle diviſion, | Craven county, | | Chriſt- church. ik 
UN or South Carolina, 0 Berkley county, bar 
1 contains the coun-] Colleton county, 1 Charleſtown, W. Lon. Ju 
5 ties of 79. N. Lat. 32-30. rel 
|; (Granville county, J { Port-Royal. | Jay 
Mt | hes Savannah. ae 
. n ö Georgia, f Frederica. Ital 
1 Yo. Puriſburgh, {er 
g i} Rivers, | The chief rivers are, 1. Albemarle river; 2. Pentaguen, 16 
. 3. Neuſe; 4. Cape Fear, or Clarendon river; 5. Watere; 6. Santee; Joy 
It 7. Aſhley river; 8. Cooper river; 9. Colleton; 10. Cambahee: til 
1 11. Savannah; 12. Alatamaha; and 13. That noble river St John's, th 
| which divides Georgia from Spaniſh Florida; all which rivers riſe in E 
1 | 
15 5 
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the Apalachian mountains, and running eaſt, fall into the Atlantic o- 
cean. And Mr Oglethorpe aſſures us, that the rivers Flint, Catoche, 
Ogechee, and even the river Miſſiſippi, which run from the north-eaſt 
to the ſouth-weſt, and fall into the gulph of Mexico, paſs through part 
of Carolina, = | | 
Seas, Bays, and Capes.) The only ſea bordering on this country is 
that of the Atlantic ocean, which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, tRat a 
ſhip of any great burthen cannot approach it, except in ſome few pla- 
ces, There has not yet been found one good harbour in North Caro- 
ina: the beſt are thoſe of Roanoak, at the mouth of Albemarle river, 
and Pimlico. In South Carolina there are the hatbours of Winyaw, or 
George-town, Charleſtown, and Port-Royal. In Georgia, the mouths 
of the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha form good harbours, : 
The molt remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35 degrees 


odd minutes, north latitude ; Cape Fear, to the ſouth of it; and Cape 


Carteret, ſtill further ſouth. 


Face of the ce2untry,} It has a low level coaſt; not a hill to be ſeen 
from St Augultine to Virginia, and a great way beyond ; and is gene- 
rally covered with woods, where the planters have not cleared it, The 
country riſes into hills about 100 miles weſt of the coaſt, and conti- 
nues to rife gradually to the Apalachian mountains, which are about 
150 miles dittant from the ocean, | 


Air.] Carolina is ſituate between the extremes of heat and cold; 
but the heat is more troubleſome in ſummer than the cold in winter. 


Produce, ) The vegetables are innumerable: for all that grow in 
Europe grow there; and many that cannot ſtand our winters thrive 
there. 5 | 

This country produces filk, wine, and oil, pompions, melons, to- 
hacco, and other vegetables common to European climates. Mulber- 
ry trees and grapes grow ſpontaneouſly, and the ſoil is extremely pro- 
per for olives. We have had ſamples of their filk brought over, equal 
to any we purchaſe of foreigners. | | 


Traffic.] They ſhip off yearly from Carolina about 60,000 barrels 
of rice, each barrel containing 400 weight, and export 70,000 deer- 
kkins per annum, at a medium, for ten years ſucceſſively; alſo 20,000 
barrels of pitch; and they have ſent home 70, ooo barrels of tar in a 
year, whereby they reduced the price of Norway tar from 50s. a-bar- 
rel to 12 8. and 15 8. And if ſomething did not bias the people of Eng- 
land (ſay the planters) more than their judgement, they would ſtill 
import Carolina tar, being eſteemed as good as that of Norway. They 


till ſend home annually about 2000 barrels of turpentine, and could 


ſend more, if there was a demand for it. 


The Englith traffic with the natives for deer-ſkins, bear and buffa- 


lo ſkins; for which they give them guns, powder, knives, ſeiſſars, 
looking-glafſes, beads, and tome coarſe cloths and duffils. The Eng- 
liſh chapmen carry thoſe on pack-horſes 5 or 600 miles into the coun- 
try welt of Charleſtown ; but moſt of the trade is confined within the 
limits of the Creek and Cherokee nations, which do not lie above 300 
miles from the coaſt, 2 | 

Georgia, the molt ſouthern province, is not a fruitful country; but 
taving ſeveral fine rivers running through it, the banks of them are 


fortified, 
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fortified, and make a very good barrier for the Carolina's, which w 


before expoſed to the incurſions and ravages of the Spaniards, and they 
Indian allies. | 


Animals.) Among their native animals, they have the urus, or 2, underę 
rax, deſcribed by Cæſar, which the Eng lith improperly call a buffal ther {1 
The native animals are the ſame as in Mexico; and the European 
cattle, viz. cows, horſes, hogs, and ſheep, are vaſtly increaſed here 
as they are in other plantations, and are ſuffered to run in the woods 
without a keeper, only they are brought home in the evening, The 
wool of their theep is not inferior to the Englith ; and poultry and 
pigeons are as plenciful as cattle, They have alſo a great many deer, 
bears, panthers, wolves, foxes, racoons, and opoſſums, 


Manufadtures,) The natives have no manufactures but what each 
family makes for its own uſe. They ſeem to deſpiſe working for hire, 
and ſpend their time chiefly in hunting and war, but plant corn e. 
nough for the ſupport of their families, and of the ſtrangers that come 


to viſit them, Indigo thrives here better than in any of the planta- 
tions, 


Government.) The government of the Indians of Carolina is ſaid to 
be monarchical: but their monarchs have not the power of kings in this 
part of the world, though we have given them the name of kings ; for, 
according to General Oglethorpe, the king can only aſſemble the 
people, and their war-captains, and propoſe the matters to be deba- 
ted ; and, when he has given his opinion, the reit of the old men are 
at liberty to give theirs ; and when they are come to a reſolution, the 
young men-are called in, and the execution of their determination re- 
commended to them. The king has not the power of putting any man 
to death, even for murder ; but he is put into the hands of the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed, to deal with him as they ſee fit: and even for 
adultery the huſband is left to do himſelf juſtice; which he uſually 
does, by cutting off the cars ot the man that has offended him. There 


have been inſtances of their ſerving our Engliſh libertines in the ſame 
manner, 


Food.] Their food, inſtead of bread, is flour of Indian corn, boiled 
and ſeaſoned like haſty-pudding; and this is called hommony. They 
or boil veniſon, and make broth of it, and eat all manner of 

eſh. | | 

They make what anſwers ſalt of wood-aſhes. Long pepper, which 
grows in their gardens, and bay leaves, ſupply their want of ſpice, 


Diſeaſes and Remedies.) The natives are very healthful, and have 
hardly any diſeaſes, except thoſe occaſioned by drinking of rum, and 
the ſmall-pox. Thoſe who do not drink are exceeding long-lifed. Old 
Brim, emperor of the Creeks, who died but a few years ago, lived to 


ra 
130 years; and he was neither blind, nor bed-rid, till ſome few months OY 
before his death. They have ſometimes pleuriſies and fevers, but no tre 
chronical diſtempers; and know of ſeveral herbs that have great vir- he: 
tues in phyſic, particularly for the cure of venomous bites and wounds, yet 


Perſons and Habits.) The Cherokee Indians are of a middle ſtature, tt 
of an olive colour, though generally painted, and their ſkins ſtained with mi 
gun- powder, pricked into it in very pretty figures. The hair of their re) 
head is ſhaved, though many of the old people have it plucked out Tal 
by the roots, except a patch on the hinder part of the head, about 
Wie 


about 
twice 
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dice the bigneſs of a crown-piece, which is ornamented with beads, 
ſeathers, wampum, ſtained deers hair, and ſuch-like baubles. The 
ears are ſlit and ſtretched to an enormous ſize, putting the perſon ho 
undergoes the operation to incredible pain, being unable to lie on ei- 
ther {ide for near forty days. To remedy this, they generally lit but 
ne at a time; ſo ſoon as the patient can bear it, they are wound 
round with wire to expand them, and are adorned with ſilver pendants 
and rings; which they likewiſe wear at the noſe, 

They that can afford it, wear a collar of wampum, 2. e. black and 
white beads cut out of ſea-thells; a filver breaſt-plate, and bracelets 
on their arms and wriſts of the ſame metal, a bit of cloth over their 
private parts, a ſhirt of the Engliſh make, a ſort of cloth-boots, and 
mockaſons, which are ſhoes of a make peculiar to the Americans, or- 
,2mented with porcupine quills ; a large mantle or match-coat, thrown 
over all, completes their dreſs at home, But when they go to war, they 
leave their trinkets behind, and the mere neceſſaries ſerve them. 

The women wear the hair of their head, which is ſo long that it ge- 
nerally reaches to the middle of their legs, and ſometimes to the 
ground, clubb'd, and ornamented with ribbons of various colours; but, 
except their eye-brows, pluck it from all the other parts of the body, 
eſpecially the looſer part of the ſex. The reſt of their dreſs is now 
become very much like the European; and, indeed, that of the men 
is greatly altered. The old people ſtill remember and praiſe the ancient 
days, before they were acquainted with the whites, when they had 
but little dreſs, except a bit of ſkin about their middles, mocka- 
ſons, a mantle of buffalo ſkin for the winter, and a lighter one of feathers 
for the ſummer, The women, particularly the half-breed, are re- 
markably well-featured; and both men and women are ſtraight and 
well-built, with ſmall hands and feet. 

The warlike arms uſed by the Cherokees are guns, bows and arrows, 
darts, ſcalping-knives, and tomahawkes, which are hatchets; the 
hammer-part of which being made hollow, and a ſmall hole running 
rom thence along the ſhank, terminated by a ſmall braſs tube for the 
mouth, makes a complete pipe. There are various ways of makin 
theſe, according to the country or fancy of the purchaſer, being all 
made by the Europeans ; ſome have a Jong ſpear at top, and ſome 
different conveniencies on each fide. This is one of their moſt uſeful 
pieces of field-furniture, ſerving all the offices of hatchet, pipe, and 
ſword ; neither are the Indians leſs expert at throwing it than uſing it 
near, but it will kill at a conſiderable diſtance. 

They are of a very gentle and amicable diſpoſition to thoſe they 
think their friends, but as implacable in their enmity, their revenge 
being only completed in the entire deſtruction of their enemies. They 
were pretty hoſpitable to all white ſtrangers, till the Europeans encou- 
raged them to ſcalp; but the great reward offered has led them of- 
ten ſince to commit as great barbarities on us, as they formerly only 
treated their moſt inveterate enemies with. They are very hardy, 
bearing heat, cold, hunger, and thirſt, in a ſurpriſing manner; and 
yet no people are given to more exceſs in eating and drinking, when 
it is conveniently in their power. The follies, nay miſchief, they com- 
mit when inebriated, are entirely laid to the liquor ; and no one will 
revenge any injury (murder excepted) received from one who is no 


more himſelf. They are not leſs addicted to gaming than —— 
: al 
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and will even loſe the ſhirt off their back, rather than 
when luck runs againſt them. 


give over play, 


G- jus, ] They are a generous good-natured people, very humane tg 
ſtrangers; patient in want and pain, flow to anger, and not eaſi 
provoked ; but when they are thoroughly incented, they are inf. 
cable : very quick of apprehenſion, and gay of temper. Their public 


conferences ſhew them to be men of genius, and they have a natura 
eloquence, | 


Religion.] Some of our firſt adventurers related, that the Carolina 
Indians worſhipped the ſun, and the images of their ancient heroes, On 
the other hand, a gentleman that was agent for theſe provinces, ng 
Jong ſince, ſays, he did not obſerve they had any religion, but a great 
deal of ſuperſtition, They were afraid of evil ſpirits, and had no no. 
tion of a good one; and that their morals were very looſe, They 
would cheat any man they could. | 

Governor Oglethorpe, on the other hand, ſays, they ſeemed to he 
very well diſpoſed, and it would be no difficult matter to make them 
proſelytes to the Chriſtian religion: That the Creek nation abhorred 
adultery, and did not approve of a plurality of wives, and were never 
guilty of theft; though he admits there were other tribes that were 
not ſo ſcrupulous in theſe matters: That ſince our people had fur- 
niſhed them with ſpirituous liquors, they were given to drinking, and 
that they were charged with being revengeful; but that this revenge, as 
it was called, was only doing themſelves juſtice on thoſe who had myured 
them; but this they feldom did, except in caſes of murder and adulte- 
ry: and if they did not retaliate ſuch injuries themſelves, there was nd 
other power could do it ; even their king cannot put a man to death, 

From all the accounts we have of their religion, therefore, it ap- 
pears, that they believe there are powerful, intelligent beings, that 
concern themſelves in human affairs, and that they have a great dread 
of them, and conſequently do pray to them when they are in danger; 
and how ſuch people can be ſaid to be altogether without religion, is 
what I do not underſtand, Very probabiy, if they were thoroughly 
examined, they have muck the ſame religion as their neighbours 
Virginia have. | 


Revolutions and memorable events. 


Arolina was the laſt country in America planted by the Engliſ, 
C after Sir Walter Raleigh's uniortunate attempts to fix colomes in 
Carolina, in the latter end of the reign of Queen Eliſabeth. This 
country ſeems to have been entirely overlooked till the reſtoration of 
King Charles II. The then miniſtry being informed that Carolina 
would produce wine, oil, and filk, and almoſt every thing that Britain 
wanted, procured 2 patent or grant from King Charles to themſelves, 
cated the 22th of March 1663, of great part of this coalt; the gran- 
tees heing Edward Ear! of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor; George Duke 
of Albemarle, the general; William Lord Craven, John Lord Berkley, 
the Lord Anthony Aihley Cooper, Sir George Carteret, Sir William 
Colleton, and their heirs. Theſe proprietors however did little to- 
wards planting it, until the year 1670, when Lord Afhley {track out a 
* whimſical 
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BRUTISH Ne * 
whimſical kind of government for the colony, creating a palatine or ſove- 
reign, with a council to be a check upon him; which involved them in 
erpetual quarrels, and almoſt deſtroyed the plantation as ſoon as it 
was ſettled ; to prevent which, they were at length obliged to fell their 
ſhares to the crown: And it is now a royal government, only Earl 
Granville thought fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which he ſtill remains 
in poſſeſſion of. | c 

The Carolina's being frequently invaded and haraſſed by the French 

and Spaniſh Indians, the Englith found it neceſſary to extend their 
% plantations farther ſouth, and added that province, denominated 
* Georgia, contiguous to the Carolina's ; and truſtees were appointed to 
fortity that frontier againſt the incurſions of the Indians; who accor- 
dingly built towns, and erected forts on or near the banks of the rivers 
Savannah and Alatamaha, in order to cover theſe provinces againſt 
any hoſtile attempts on that ſide ; for here only they were liable to be 
attacked. As to the reſt, the Apalachian mountains cover the two Ca- 

% rolina's from any invaſion from the weſt, | | 

General Oglethorpe commanded the firſt embarkation for Georgia, to 
whom the Creek nation voluntarily relinquiſhed their right to all the 
country fouth of the river Savannah, the northern limits of this new 
province of Georgia; and articles of commerce were ſettled between 
the Engliſh and Creeks. There were ſome attempts made the laſt war 
to add the Spaniſh port of St Auguſtine to the province of Georgia ; 
and, had not General Ogelthorpe been betrayed, he had probably re- 
duced that fortreſs ; but not being able to {confide in his own people, 
he found it neceffary to retire from thence ; and the Spaniards not long 
after returned the viſit, and invaded Georgia, which was ſo well de- 
ended by Mr Oglethorpe, that the Spaniards were beaten off; how- 
erer, till the laſt treaty of peace, they always inſiſted that the province 
of Georgia, or part of it, belonged to the crown of Spain. See the 
memorable events of England, p. 325. Ge. | 
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Situation and Extent, 


. 76 | 3 : 

715 Perween and W. Lon. | 140 miles in length, 

. | 5 > Being | | 
I © Between 4 and 0 N. Lat. | | | 60 miles in breadth, 
8 | 5 | 18 J | | | 
V . | * | 
J '* i Poundaries,)] ITT lies in the American ſea, about 100 miles ſouth of 
L, MM | Cuba, and 70 welt of Hiſpaniola. | 

© | Rivers. J 
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are called), but parched and burnt up in dry weather. 


1692, was ſituate in the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, at the extremity 


— — 
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Rivers.) There are near 100 ſmall rivers in the iſland, but * 


vigable ; precipitating themſelves from the mountains north or ſay — _ 
and falling into the ſea after a thort courſe. css a 
Their well-water, near the ſea, is brackiſh and unwholeſome. in mos 


Bays and Capes. ] 1. The port of Point Morant, at the eaſt end i to the 
che iſland; 2. The harbour of Port Royal; 3. The port of OM good 
Harbour; 4. The harbour and point of Cape Negril; 5. Blew The 


bay; 6. Port Pedro; and, 7. Black point; all on the ſouth fide d and nc 


the iſland : and there are ſome others on the north. water, 


Winds.) The winds blow off the iſland every way in the night, ay upon 1 


on the iſland in the day-time, except in December, January, and fe It © 
bruary, when the north wind blows furiouſly, and checks the grow wr 
of the canes, and all other vegetables on the north fide of the iſland: 4 
but the mountains cover the ſouth ſide from them. ; 1 
The ſouth wind brings the moſt rain; no rains are laſting on th n 


ſouth fide of the iſland, which come from the land. | em 1 


Seaſons, ] Froſt and ſnow are never ſeen here, but ſometimes large but ſo 
hail, The chief rainy ſeaſons are in May and October, when it ray Watters 
violently night and day for a fortnight. were e 


Face of the Ifland.] There is a ridge of hills runs from eaſt to wel dock 
through the iſland, furrowed by deep gullies on the north and fouth did nc 
ſides, made by the violent rains, which fall almoſt every day on thek people 
mountains, waſhing down whatever falls in their way, and making ve Wi” 
ry deep channels, Theſe hills conſiſt either of rock, or ſtrong clay, al ſome | 
are covered with wood. | others 

The valleys or ſavannahs are exceeding level, and without ſtones, Wi? dea 
fit for paſture, when cleared of wood; the moſt fruitful lying on un 
ſouth ſide of the iſland. ade 


They are very green and pleaſant aſter the rains, or ſeaſons, (as the mo 
arge 


funk, 
land x 


which 


Pariſhes. ] The iſland is divided into fourteen pariſhes or precind 
They have very few towns: The chief are, 1. St Jago de la Vega, o 


Spaniſh-Town; 2. Kingſton; 3. Port-Paſſage ; and, 4. That of Port An 
Royal. 
St Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh-Town, is pleaſantly ſituated, in: By 


fine plain, upon the river Cobre, which falls into a bay of the ſa 
that forms the harbour of Port-Royal about ſeven miles below. It 
conſiſts of 800 or 1000 houſes, and was the capital of the. iſland, far 
there the governor refided, and the general aſſembly and courts of ju- 
{tice were held. 

Kingſton is a port-town, ſituate on the north ſide of the bay d 
Port-Royal, 10 or 12 miles ſouth-eaſt of St Jago; and, ſince the repeat 
ed misfortunos of the town of Port-Royal, is become a large and po 
pulous place, much frequented by merchants and ſeafaring men, and 
lately made the capital of the iſland. | 

Port-Paſſage is a ſea- port town, fituated at the mouth of the river 
Cobre, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of St Jago; and obtained its name from 
being the greateſt thoroughfare in the nd. 

Port-Royal, before it was deſtroyed by an earthquake in the yet 


of a long thp or point of land, running weſterly about 12 miles * 


the main iſland, having the ocean on the ſouth, and a fine bay of the 
ſea, which forms the harbour, on the north, well defended by ſeveral 
forts and platforms of guns: the harbour is about three leagues broad 
in moſt places, and ſo deep that a ſhip of 700 tuns may lay her fide 
to the ſhore, and load and unload at pleaſure; nor does there want 
ood anchorage in any part of it. | at 1 3647 
The point of land on which the town ſtood, was exceeding narrow, 
and nothing but a looſe ſand, that afforded neither graſs, ' ſtones,. freſh 
water, trees, nor any thing that could encourage the building a town 
vpon it, but the goodneſs and ſecurity of the harbour. . 
It contained above 1500 houſes; and was ſo populous, and ſo much 
frequented by merchants and planters, that the houſes were as dear 
rented as in the well-traded ſtreets of London. 

It was on the 17th of June 1692 the earthquake happened, which 
in two minutes deſtroyed moſt of the town. The earth opened, and 
ſwallowed up abundance of houſes and people; the water guſhed out 
from the openings of the earth, and tumbled the people on heaps ; 
but ſome of them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams and 
rafters of houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by boats. Several ſhips 
were caſt away in the harbour; and the Swan frigate, which lay in the 
dock to careen, was carried over the tops of the ſinking houſes, and 
did not, however, overſet, but afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of 
people, who ſaved their lives upon her. Major Kelly, who was in the 
town at this time, ſays, the earth opened and ſhut very quick in 
ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral people ſink down to the middle, and 
others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, and were ſqueezed 
to death. The ſky, which was clear before the earthquake, became in 
4 minute's time as red and as hot as an oven, The fall of the mountains 

ade a terrible crack; and, at the ſame time, dreadful noiſes were heard 
under the earth. The principal ſtreets, which lay next the quay, with 
large warehouſes, and ſtately brick buildings upon them, were all 
fuck, Part of the town, however, was left ſtanding, on a neck of 
land which run into the ſea ; at the extremity whereof ſtood the caſtle, 
which was ſhattered, but not demoliſhed. bh 

And, at Savannah, on the north fide of the iſland, above a thou- 
fand acres were ſunk, with the houſes and people in them. The place 
appearing for ſome time like a lake, was afterwards dried up, but no 
ſigns of houſes to be ſeen. At Yellow, a great mountain ſplit, and 


Fdcltroyed ſeveral plantations, with the people on them; and one plan- 


tation was removed a mile from the place where it formerly lay. The 
houſes were in general thrown down, or damaged, all over the iſland ; 
and it is computed that three thouſand people were killed, with thote 
loſt in Port-Royal. | 
The town being rebuilt near the place where the former ſtood, was 
a ſecond time deſtroyed, by fire, on the ꝙth of January 1702-3; every 
houſe was conſumed that day, only the two royal forts and magazines 
vere left ſtanding : whereupon the government, looking on the place as 
unfortunate, ae the inhabitants to remove to * ingſton, on the 
oppoſite ſide of the harbour; and there the courts and offices were order- 
ed to be held, that uſed to be held at Port-Royal. However, this was 
tound to be ſo commodious a ſtation for {hipping, that che people ſome 
ume afterwards ventured to rebuild it a ſecond time. 
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It was a third time deſtroyed, by a ftorm, and inundation of the ſes, 
on the 2oth of Auguſt 1722. | | e 
The ſea being raiſed, by the violence of the wind, to a much 
height than was ever known before, broke over its ancient and 
on a ſudden overflowed a large tract of land; carrying away, with an 
irreſiſtible fury, men, houſes, cattle, and every thing that flood in its 
way. | | 

The morning in which the ſtorm happened, there was a fleet 
of merchant-ſhips riding in the harbour, moſt of which 4 pon 
their full freight, and were to have returned home in a few days: but 
the ſtorm left only one veſſel in the harbour, beſides four ſail of men 
of war; and theſe had all their maſts and rigging blown away. But 
the moſt ſenſible proof of the irreſiſtible force of the ſtorm, was the 
vaſt quantities of ſtones that were thrown over the town-yall; cf 
which ſuch a prodigious number were forced over, that an hundredne- 
groes were employed ſix weeks in throwing them back into the ſea. 


Air.] The air of this country is rather too hot for European confi: 
tutions, and generally unhealthful, eſpecially near the ſea-coaft, 
The harbour of Port-Royal may well be looked upon as the graue 
of our marine officers and ſeamen ; many thouſands have periſbed 
there by the unhealthfulneſs of the place, or their own irregular 
way of life. But, according to Sir Hans Sloane, both the water and 
air are good at a diſtance from the ſea, and the inland country of a 
maica is as heathful as any other, ; 


Produce.] The principal vegetables and produce of this iſland are 
ſugar canes, cocoa, of which chocolate is made; oranges, lemons, 
citroas, palms, cocoa-trees, cotton, indigo, tobacco, the prickle 
pear, woods for dying, ſalt, ginger, cod-pepper, or © wag =. ng, 
fuch as guaiacum, china-root, ſarſaparilla, caſſia-fiſtula, tamarind, 
venella's, gums, and roots, uſed in medicines and ſurgery. _ 

Here grows the Manchineel tree, which bears a beautiful but poiſon- 
ons apple, and the mahogany, the timber and planks of both which 
are now in great eſteem with us; and they have the like foreſt-trees a 
are found in the continent of America in the ſame climate. 


Animals.) Their animals alſo are the fame as in the neighbouring 
continent, „5500 | ; 


Trafic) The planters and merchants of Jamaica have + Scar 
to the court of England, that they lie under very great difcourage- 
ments in point of trade. And, 1. They complain of the decreaſe cf 
their people. 2. That they are of late years deprived of the moſt bene 
ficial branch of their trade, viz. the carrying of negroes and dr) 
goods to the Spaniſh coaſt, 3. A further Ifcouragement to their 
trade is the hoſtilities committed by the Spaniards, who ſeize every 
ſhip they can overcome, 4, That their cutting logwood in the ba 

of Campeachy and Honduras is likwiſe interrupted, though actual 
part of his Majeſty's territories, 5, The low value of their produce, 
which they aſcribe to the great improvement the French make in ther 


ſugar-colonies, who are enabled to underſell ther by the lownels of 


their duties. 6. The trade carried on from Ireland and the northern 
colonies, to the French and Dutch iſlands and colonies, where ne 
o duties, and are ſupplied with goods at an eaſier rate. - 


aerthern colopies, who import great quantities of proviſions hr 
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goods to Jamaica, and the other ſugar iſlands, inſiſt upon being paid in 
bullion, which they carry to Hiſpaniola, and other French iſlands, 
and there purchaſe ſugar, rum, and tobacco, with the treaſure they 
receive at Jamaica, G. 7. They obſerve, that the cocoa, or choco: 
late nut, which was heretofore one of the principal commodities of that 
iland, is now loſt by the heavy duties that were laid upon it; and pro- 
bably their ſugar, rum, ginger, Sc. muſt have the ſame fate, if not 
timely remedied, And as they had now begun to plant coffee, they 
hoped for a bounty to encourage that plantation, on their ſending it to 
England; at leaſt that there might be no duties laid upon it, 

Since which repreſentation, there has been an act paſſed for laying 
high duties upon all commodities carried from the Tron and Dutch ſet- 
tlements to the northern colonies. But this has not been found ſufficient 
to prevent that practice; which has occaſioned the ſugar - colonies to ap- 
ply themſelves to the parliament again for a redreſs of this grievance: 
dut the conſideration thereof was put off: but, in June 1766, certain 
ports of the iſland were declared to be free. | 


Food.] The food of the inhabitants of Jamaica is generally ſuch, as 
in England, namely, beef, pork, and fiſh, flour, and peaſe, ſalted 
fleſh and fiſh, ſent from the Britiſh colonies on the continent; on which 
not only the maſters feed, bur, according to Sir Hans Sloane, they 
are obliged to furniſh their ſervants, both whites and blacks, with 
three pounds of ſalt beef, pork, or filh, every week, beſides caſſavi 
bread, yams, and potatoes. | 

There are in the ſavannahs great plenty of cattle : hut they cannot 
keep beef many days, though it be ſalted, and freſh beef is ready to 
corrupt in four or five hours. Butchers always kill in the morning; 
therefore, juſt before day, and by ſeven o'clock the markets for freſh 
meat are Over. ; : 

Turtle or tortoiſes are of ſeveral ſorts; thoſe of the ſea, called 
(recs turtle, from their fat being of that colour, feed on conches or 
hell-fiſh, and are very good victuals; theſe are eaten by abundance of 
people, eſpecially of the poorer ſort of the ifland. | 

The manate, or ſea-cow, is taken in this iſland very often, in calm 
bays, by the Indians; it is reckoned extraordinary good eating. 

Beſides theſe ordinary proviſions, the racoon, a ſmall quadruped, 
is eaten; rats are likewiſe ſold by the dozen, and, when they have 
been bred amongſt the ſugar-can=s, are thought, by ſome diſcerning 
people, very delicious victuals. Snakes, or ſerpents, and coffi, a ſort 
of worms, are eaten by the Indians and negroes. k 

Liguors,} The moſt common drink is water, and reckoned the moſt 
wholeſome by many, amongſt whom I am one, (ſays Sir Hans Sloane), 
and he ſeems to recommend the drinking a draught eyery morning, ' 
Madeira wine hath this particular quality ifferent from French wines, 
and all others that are brought hither, that it keeps better in a hot 
place, or expoſed to the fun, than in a cool cellar; whereas other 
wines muſt be kept cool here, and if you do not, they turn ſour in a 
ſhort time. Cyder, beer, and ale, are alſo brought hither from the 
northern colonies, or from England, but do not keep well. 
Government, } This, and all other governments in the Britiſh Ame- 
riean iſlands; are royal governments; The King appoints the gover- 
nor and couneil, ab the repreſentatives are choſen by the freemen z 


T3 and 
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and theſe aſſemblies make laws, but they muſt be confirmed by ty, 
court of England, „„ 0 


Force.] Beſides the militia, a regiment is ſtationed here; and be fr 
think themſelves capable of defending the iſland against a deſcent It 
the Freneh, or any other enemy, in caſe of a war; and they have u. their 
ſually a ftrong ſquadron of Britiſh men of war ſtationed at Port- Ron deub 
in tifne of war. | | oliſhe 

Revenues.) The principal part of the revenue, accruing to th il © ” 
crown of Great Britain from Jamaica, is the duty ariſing from fy «a 
rum, moloſſes, imported from thence, which is very conſiderable, mo 

Perfons and Habits.) The inhabitants are either Engliſh, or of Eng. Wi other 
liſh extraction born in the iſland ; Indians, Negroes, Mulatto's, or Me. WW depri 
ſees, or the deſcendents of them. The Engliſh, and thoſe of Engl WW Chrii 
extraction, may be 30,000 ; the Indians are but few, molt of the m. 
tives having been deſtroyed by the Spaniards, The negroes on the int V. 
are about Io, ooo. | tic OC 

The Englith here follow the faſhions of their mother-country in ther s ar 
habits, making no allowance for their difference of climate, which Sr the ft 
Hans Sloane reproves them for. As to their ſlaves, they work naked, being 
except a piece of linen-cloth about their loins ; but they have a littk coun! 
canvas jacket and breeches giyen them by their maiters annually x mn 
Chriſtmas, to wear on holidays. e 

Religion.] The religion of the church of England is alſo the eſt ug 

"& bliſhes religion in all the Britiſh iſlands ; but there are no biſhops; the b. 
biſhop of London's commiſſary is the principal eccleſiaſtic in thelp 27 
lands, | firlt 1 

Fren 

Revolutions and memorable events. 5 

Amaica was diſcovered by Columbus for the Spaniards, in his fecond if ©* Y 
voyage to America, anno 1493. 3 6 

In the year 1596, Sir Anthony Shirley, with a ſingle man of wa, . 
made a deſcent on this iſland, and took their capital town St Jago de . 
la Vega, (now Spaniſh-Town), conſiſting of about 2000 houſes, and lntie 
plundered it. It was taken and plundered again by Colonel Jackion, beine 
who landed g men here about the year 1638, and the Spaniark er M. 
were compelled to raiſe him a very conſiderable ſum to ranſom it fron broad 

urning. | wood 

In the year 1656, Admiral Penn and Venables were commanded by It 


Cromwell to invade Hiſpaniola ; and, not ſucceeding there, made 

deſcent on Jamaica, and reduced the whole iſland ; which conquelt WW;::its 

was eqnfirmed to Great Britain by a ſubſequent treaty. But many af Th 

the Spaniſh negroes retiring to the mountains, maintained their 2 Th 
ngliſh 


there; and being joined by ſeveral other fugitives from the land 
plantations fince, became very formidable ; nor could they be ſubdued, A « 
though ſpme veteran troops were ſent over to the aſſiſtance of the Wi:icnc 
planters, But Governor Trelaway entering into a treaty with them, Th 


it was agreed they ſhould remain an independent ſtate, and be govert* Mof the 

ed by their own magiſtrates, on condition they ſhould harbour no more WM Th 

zugitives, They live naw in a very friendly manner with the Englill, enſy 

and, in caſe of an invaſion, it is preſumed would contribute great Wand t 
| 10 
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to the defence of the iſland : Some ports of this iſland were declared to 
be free in June 1760. | 

It were to be wiſhed, that the Engliſh would forbear to treat 
their negroes with that cruelty they have formerly done, which, no 
doubt, occaſioned many of them to deſert; tor though torture be ab- 
oliſhed in England, it was exerciſed upon the negroes here with the 
greateſt barbarity, They were almoſt whipt to death, without any trial, 
by the arbitrary commands of a private planter, for the ſmalleſt offen- 
ces; and for greater crimes were faſtened to the ground, and burnt by 
inches, till they expired in torments. The crime, perhaps, was no 
other than an attempt to regain that freedom they had been injuriouſly 
deprived of, which would be looked upon as an heroic action in a 
Chriſtian flave taken captive by the Turks. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.] Newfoundland is fituated in the Atlan- 
ticocean, between 47 and 52 degrees of North latitude, and between 
zs and 60 degrees of Welt longitude ; ſeparated from New Britain by 
the ſtreights of Belleiſle, and from Canada by the bay of St Lawrence, 
being 350 miles long, and 200 broad. It is a barren mountainous 
country, covered with ſnow great part of the year; but has ſeveral 
commodious harbours, and the greateſt cod-filhery'in the world upon 
its coalt, The chief towns are, Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St John's, 
h Several hundred ſhips are loaded with fith upon theſe banks every 

e ell year, and carried to Europe, The whole iſland was yielded to Britain 
by the French, at the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

There do not above a thouſand families remain here in winter, The 
firt ſettlements were made here by the Engliſh, aun 1610; but the 
French were permitted to ſettle here in the reign of King Charles II. 
The French were obliged to quit the iſland by the peace of Utrecht, 
2182 1713, only they were left at liberty to dry their nets on the north- 
. f:cond ern ſhores of the iſland, And by the laſt treaty of peace in 1763, they 
were reſtricted to certain limits; which, however, that faithlefs nation 
leems but little diſpoſed to regard. | | 


Jago ce BARBADOES.) The iſland of Barbadoes is ſituate in the At- 
ſes, and Untic ocean, in 59 degrees of Welt Lon. and 13 degrees of North Lat. 
being the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbee iſlands ; go miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Martinico, and 7o miles ealt of St Vincent; 25 miles long, and 15 
it from N broad; generally a level country, with ſome imall hills, and but little 
wood, corn, or graſs. | 

It produces jugar, rum, moloſſes, cotton, indigo, ginger, pine- 
apples, guava's, plantains, oranges, citrons, and other tropical 
conquelt iraits. | | 
many d The beſt citron-water is brought from hence. 


— he chief town is Bridge- Town, on the ſouth-weſt eoaſt of the. 
ng mand. 

ubdued, A college is erected here, with a revenue for proſeſſors in the feveral 
4 - — ſciences. Colonel Codrington was the principal beneiactor. 


The number of white inhabitants-are computed to be 20,000, and 
of their negroe ſlaves 100,000. - | 


no on They receive their corn, cattle, flour, fleſh, and ſalted fiſh, from 
Engl, penſylvania, and other Britiſh northern colonies, or from Ireland ; 
gra and their furniture and eloathing from Old England. 


Pp 1 They 
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They have ſometimes hurricanes in autumn, but not ſo often az a 


the neighbouring iſlands. 
At all other times they have the conſtant trade- inds from the ef. 
ward, 


A, 
and | 
Revolutions and memorable events. . 
| | reſide 
His iſland was firſt reſorted to by the Engliſh in the reign of Kin Tt 
James I.; but James Earl of Carliſle obtained the firſt grant and 0 
it, anno 1625, in the firſt year of King Charles I. who parcelled it out fall ir 
to ſeveral adventurers that tranſported themſelves thither. The the r: 
found no inhabitants, but a good breed of hogs, which are ſuppoſed water 
to have been left here by the Spaniards or Portugueſe in their voyage, been 
to the continent of America, | . Nt 
The adventurers applied themſelves at firſt to the planting of tobac. Wl 50m 
co, which not thriving as they expected, they planted cotton and in- hs bo 
digo, which yielded a confiderable profit ; but they made little fu 1690, 
till 1647, when Colonel Modiford, Colonel Drax, and Colonel Wal. . 
rond, and other cavaliers, living uneaſy under the uſurpation, con- D G 
verted their eſtates into money, and tranſported themſelves to Barba. ,n 
docs, where they erected ſugar-works, and acquired very great eſtates; Th 
and in the year 1650, the white inhabitants of the iſland were ineres- Chap 
ſed to 30,000, and upwards, with twice that number of negroes, who Vince 
exerciſed their maſters with perpetual conſpiracies in order to recover al Gr 
their liberties ; but not ſucceeding, were ſeverely puniſhed. by th 
King Charles H. purchaſed the property of this iſland of the pro es 
prietors in the year 1661, ever ſince which Barbadoes has been a royal A 
government, and the colony granted a duty of 4 and a half per cent, ns s 
on their ſugars, ſor maintaining the ſorces and fortifications in the B 4 
ifland, which amounts to above 10,000 1. per annum, though it is not habit⸗ 
always applied to the purpoſes it was deſigned for, and proves an inſup - Proviſ 
portable burden on the planters. De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, Th 
treacherouſly attempted to ſurpriſe this iſland in 1664, in a time of Wi great 
peace, but was bravely repulſed. | their 
The inhabitants ſuffered much by a hurricane that happened in 1674, gener: 
many of their windmilis ſor grinding canes, as well as dwelling-houſes, Barba 
being blown down. A kind of plague alſo vifited them in 1691, and u, 
carried of multitudes of white people; a loſs which they have not re- of the 
covered to this day. But the plague of rapacious governors has done Chriit 
more miſchiet than all the calamities already. enumerated, mentic 
St CLRISTOPHE R.] The iſland of St Chriſtopher's is ſituate AN 
in 62 degrees Welt longitude, and 17 North latitude; firſt diſcovered ¶ hititu 
by Columbus. It is 20 miles long, and 4 or 8 broad; produces the I long. 
greateſt quantity of ſugar, next to Jamaica and Barbadoes, and ſome WW Th. 
years it produces full as much as Barbadoes. It produces alſo cotton, ing of 
ginger, and the tropical fruits, MC 
A mountain runs through the middle of it, from whence there iſſue Anteg 
ſeveral rivulets, The French were poſſeſſed of the ſouth-ſide of the 7, 
and till the peace of Utrecht 1713, when they yielded it to Great Br: . f 
an. , | CES 
er th 
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in 1492, and gave it his Chriſtian name. The Spaniards deſerting it, 
the Engliſh and French arrived here in 1625, and divided it between 
them. | | . , 

ANTEGO:;] The ifſand of Antego is ſituate in 61 degrees Weſt Lon. 
and 17 deg. North Lat. 60 miles eaſt of St Chriſtopher's. It is of a 
circular form, almoſt twenty miles over every way; and has a * 
many good harbours. The governor of the Leeward iflands uſtally 
telides at St John's, the chief town, 

The produce 1s chiefly agar; ginger, cotton, pine-apples, plantain, 
and other tropical fruits. They;have no other water but the rains which 
fall in the ſpring and autumn. This they reſerve in ciſterns; and if 
the rains fail, they are in great diſtreſs, being forced to fetch their freſh 
water from the neighbouring iſlands. Some ſprings of freſh water have 
been lately found here. | 


NEVIS.] Nevis is a little fugar iſland on the eaſt of St Chriſtopher's, 
from which it is divided by a very narrow channel. The Englith ſent 
the firſt colony to Nevis anne 1628. An earthquake happened here in 
1690, and almoſt deſtroyed their chief town. | 


DOMINICA.) Dominica is a ſmall iſland, in i; degrees North Lat. 
zo miles north of Martinico, but very little cultivated. 

This was agreed to be a neutral iſland at the laſt treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; though this, as well as the other three, viz. St Lucia, St 
Vincent, and Tobago, were, 1n reality, deemed part of the territories 
of Great Britain haben this treaty ; as appears by a commiſſion given 
by the late King George to the late Duke of Montague, to ſend colo- 
ties to the iſland of St Lucia in the year 1722. By the treaty of Pa- 
tis, in 1763, Dominica, St Vincent, and Tobago, were declared to be- 
long to G. Britain, and St Lucia to France. 


BARBUDA.) Barbuda is fituate in 18 deg. North Lat. The in- 
habitants apply themſelves chiefly to the breeding of cattle, and raiſing 
proviſions, with which they ſupply the neighbouring iſlands, 

This ifland is the property of the Codrington family, who have à 
great number of negroes here, and in the iſland of Barbadoes. It was 
their anceſtor, Colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, governor and captain- 
general of Barbadoes, who, dying anne 1710, gave two plantations in 
Barbadoes, and part of this iſland of Barbuda, valued at 20001. per an- 
nnn, to the ſociety for the propagation of the goſpel, for the inſtruction 
of the negroes in Barbadoes, and the reſt of the Caribbes iſlands, in the 
Chriitian religion, and for erecting and endowing the college above 
mentioned in Barbadoes, | 


ANGUILL 4.) Anguilla is fituate in 18 degtees odd minutes North 
/atitude, 60 miles north-weſt of St Chriſtopher's; being about 30 miles 
long. and 10 broad. | e 
The inhabitants apply themſelves chiefly to feeding of cattle, plan 
ing of Indian corn, and other parts of huſbandry, „ 


MONTSERRAT. ] Montſerrat is ſituate 30 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Antego, and affords its proportion of ſugar, 


TUBAGO,.) Tobago is ſituate r1 _ odd. min. North latitndez 120 
hes ſouth of Barbadoes; a fruitful ſoil, capable of producing whate- 
er the ſugar iſlands produce. SS Charles LI. granted it to the Duke 

| P 4 | of 
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of Courland, by whoſe authority a colony of Engliſh, and another a 
Dutch, were ſettled here; but their plantations were ſo haraſſed and 
diſturbed by the Caribbees of the neighbouring continent, that they lk 
the iſland, the Engliſh of Barbadoes only viſiting it ſometimes to cut 

wood here. | 

It was eſteemed, however, part of the territories of Great Britain, 
till denominated à neutral iſland by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, any 
1748. The French had no colour to claim it. ; | 


St VINGENT.] St Vincent is ſituate 60 miles, and upwards, wet 
of Barbadoes, and is 20 miles long, and almoſt as many broad. 


St LUCTA.) St Lucia is near 80 miles north-weſt of Barbados, vw 


The ſoil of theſe two laſt iſlands is as good as that of any of the Carib- 
bees, and has the advantage of good wood. The late Duke of Mon- the 


tague was at the charge of 40,000 1. to plant theſe iſlands, about the Feb: 
year 1722; but his people were driven from thence by the French of of C 
Martinico, which the court of England did not ſeem to reſent, or com. with 
plain of to the French court. Bur the ſtate of moſt of the Caribbee i. muſt 
{lands has been much altered by the laſt treaty of peace. _ _ 


- LUGAY A's or BAHAMA ISLANDS.] Situate between 73 and — 
81 degrees Weſt Lon. and 21 and 27 degrees North Lat. are very nu- 
merous, and 12 of them pretty large. Theſe were the firſt land 
diſcovered in America, by Columbus, anzo 1492. to U 

PROVIDENCE Jfand.] The iſland of Providence is now planted and 
and fortified by Great Britain, being ſituate in Welt Lon. 78. North Lat, Gre? 


25. and is 200 miles eaſt of the continent of Florida. None of the o- F. 
ther iſlands are inhabited; but the Engliſh have plantations on ſome of WI Þr t 
them. | of t 
BERMUD 7, or the SUMMER ISLANDS.] Theſe iſlands were _ 
fo called ſrom Sir George Summer, who loſt his ſhip on their rocks wk 
anno 1609, They are fituate in the Atlantic ocean, W. Lon. 65 de- 5 
grees, N. Lat. 32 degrees 20 minutes, 700 or 800 miles eaſt of Charles. 4 5 
Town in South Carolina; being a cluſter of ſmall iflands, in the ſhape 871 
of a ſhepherd's crook, containing 20,000 acres, walled round with 5 
pers. 4 SOD _ 
No part of the world enjoys a purer air, or more temperate climate, 7" 
or is more remarkable for health, and plenty of fleſh, fiſh, poultry, 3 
fruits, herbs, and roots. The chief town is St George, in the north- a 
weſt part of the iſland, containing 1000 houſes, Here were fine yew the. 
of cedar, with which they built their houſes, and the ſwift-ſailing oops, I rve 
which they ſell to the ſugar- iſlands, as well as proviſions. nd 


There are three clergymen in the iſland, well provided for with a 
handſome revenue; and Dr Berkley, late Biſhop of Cloyne, was for- Wl © 
merly about erecting a college here, for the education of the American 
Indians; but the deſign miſcarried. No convicts are ſent thither. 


65 de- 


We ſhall conclude our account of the Britiſh dominions in America 
with the following | * *6 | 
PRO CL AA M A T 10 
For regulating the ceſſions made to us by the laſt treaty of peace. 
GEORGE R. | | | 
Hereas We have taken into Our royal conſideration the extenſive 


and valuable acquiſitions in America, ſecured to our crown by 
the late definitive treaty of peace concluded at Paris the 1oth day of 


| February laſt; and being deſirous that all Our loving ſubjects, as well 


of Our kingdoms as of Our colonies in America, may avail themſelves, 
with all convenient ſpeed, of the great benefits and advantages which 
muſt accrue therefrom to their commerce, manufactures, and naviga- 
tion; We have thought fit, with the advice of Our privy council, to 
iſſue this Our royal proclamation, hereby to publiſh and declare to all 
Our loving ſubjects, that We have, with the advice of Our ſaid privy 
council, granted Our letters-patent, under Our great ſeal of Great 
Britain, to ere& within the countries and iſlands, ceded and confirmed 
to Us by the ſaid treaty, four diſtinct and ſeparate governments, ſtyled 
and called by the names of Quebec, Eaſt Florida, Weſt Florida, and 
Grenada, and limited and bounded as follows, viz, 

Firſt, The government of Quebec, bounded on the Labrador coaſt 
by the river St John, and from thence by a line drawn from the head 
of that river through the lake St John to the ſouth end of the lake Ni- 
piſim ; from whence the ſaid line, crofling the river St Lawrence, and 
the lake Champlain, in 45 degrees of north latitude, paſſes along the 
high lands which divide the rivers that empty themſelves into the ſaid 
river St Lawrence, from thoſe which fall into the ſea; and alſo along 
the north coaſt of the Baye des Chaleurs, and the coalt of the gulph of 
dt Lawrence to Cape Roſieres, and from thence, croſſing the mouth of 
the river St Lawrence, by the weſt end of the ifland of Anticoſti, ter- 
minates at the aforeſaid river of St John. 

Secondly, The government of Eaſt Florida, bounded to the weft- 
ward, by the gulph of Mexico, and the Apalachicola river; to the 
northward, by a line drawn from that part of the ſaid river where 
the Chatahouchee and Flint rivers meet, to the ſource of St Mary's 
Ver, and by the courſe of the ſaid river to the Atlantic ocean; 
and to the eaſtward and ſouthward, by the Atlantic ocean, and the 
gulph of Florida, including all iſlands within fix leagues of the ſea · coaſt. 

Thirdly, The government of Welt Florida, | bounded to the ſouth- 
ward, by the gulph of Mexico, including all iſlands within fix leagues 
ot the coaſt from the river Apalachicola to Lake Pontchartrain ; to 
the weſtward, by the ſame lake, the lake Maurepas, and the river 
Miſhſippi; to the northward, by a line drawn due eaſt from that part 
* the river Miſſiſippi which lies in 31 degrees north latitude, to the 
ver Apalachicola or Chatahouchee; and to the eaflward, by the ſaid 
river, | 2 

Fourthly, The government of Grenada, comprehending the m_ of 

| at 
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that name, together with the Grenadines, and the iflands of Dominic, 
St Vincent, and Tobago. ” 6k Ii 

And to the end that the open and free fiſhery of Our ſubjects may be 
extended to, and carried on upon the coaſt of Labrador, and the adj. 
cent ſands, We have thought fit, with the advice of Our faid pri 
council, to put all that coaſt, from the river St John's to Hudfon' 
ſtreights, together with the iſlands of Anticoſti and Madelaine, and al 
other ſmaller iſlands lying upon the ſaid coaſt, under the care and iz. 
ſpection of Our governor of Newfoundland. | 

We have alſo, with the advice of Our privy council, thought ſt 
to annex the iſlands of St John's, and Cape Breton, or Iſle Ro 
with the leſſer iſlands adjacent thereto, to Our government of Nor 
Scotia, | 

We have alſo, with the advice of Our privy council aforeſaid, anner. 
ed to Our province of Georgia all the lands lying between the rivers A. 
latamaha and St Mary's. 

And whereas it will greatly contribute to the ſpeedy ſettling Our fail 
new governments, that Our loving ſubjects ſhould be informed of Our 
paternal care for the ſecurity of the liberties and properties of thoſe 
who are and ſhall become inhabitants thereof, We have thought fit to 
publiſh and declare, by this Our proclamation, that We have, in the 
letters-patent under Our great ſeal of Great Britain, by which the ſad 
governments are conſtituted, given expreſs power and direction to Ou 
governors of Our ſaid colonies reſpectively, that ſo ſoon as the (tate and 
circumſtances of the ſaid colonies will admit thereof, they ſhall, with 
the advice and conſent of the members of Our council, ſummon and 
call general aſſemblies within the ſaid governments reſpectively, in ſuch 
manner and form as is uſed and directed in thoſe colonies and provinces 
in America which are under Our immediate government ; and We 
have alſo given power to the ſaid governors, with the conſent of Our 
faid councils, and the repreſentatives of the people ſo to be ſummoned 
as aforeſaid, to make, conſtitute, and ordain laws, ſtatutes, and ord- 
nances, for the public peace, welfare, and good government, of Our 


- * 


ſaid colonies, and of the people and inhabitants thereof, as near as may | 


be agreeable to the laws of England, and under ſuch regulations and 
reſtrictions as are uſed in other colonies; and in the mean time, and 
until ſuch aſſemblies can be called as aforeſaid, all perſons inhabit 
ing in, or reſorting to Our ſaid colonies, may confide in Our royal 
protection for the enjoyment of the benefit of the laws of Our realm 
of England; for which purpoſe We have given power, under Our 

at ſeal, to the governors of Our ſaid colonies reſpectively, to ere 
and conſtitute, with the advice of Our ſaid councils reſpectively, courts 
of judicature and public juſtice within Our ſaid colonies, for the 
hearing and determining all cauſes, as well criminal as civil, accor- 
ding to law and equity, and as near as may be agreeable to the laws 
of England; with liberty to all perſons who may think themſelves ag: 
grieved by the ſentences of ſuch courts, in all civil caſes, to appeal 
under the uſual limitations and reſtrictions, to Us in Our privy council. 

We have alſo thought fit, with the advice of Our privy council a 
aforeſaid, to give unto the governors and councils of Our ſaid three nev 
colonies upon the continent, full power and authority to ſettle and & 
gree with the inhabitants of Our ſaid new colonies, or with: any.othe 
perſons who ſhall reſort thereto, for ſuch lands, tenements, and here 
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Traments, as are now, or hereafter ſhall be in Our power ta diſpoſe of, 
and them to grant to any ſuch perſon or perſons, upon ſuch terms, and 
under ſuch moderate quit - rents, ſervices, and acknowledgements, as 
have been appointed and ſettled in Our other eolonies, and under fuck 
other conditions as ſhall appear to Us to be neceſſary and expedient for 
the advantage of the grantees, and the improvement and ſettlement 
of Our ſaid colonies. | | ; IE” 5 
And whereas We are deſirous, upon all oecaſions, to teſtify Our royal 
ſenſe and approbation of the conduct and bravery of the officers and, 
ſoldiers of Our armies, and to reward the ſame, We do hereby com- 
mand and impower Our governors. of Our ſaid three new colonies, 
and all other Our governors of Our ſeveral proyinces on the conti- 
nent of North America, to grant, without fee or reward, to ſuch re- 
anner: duced officers as have ſerved in North America during the late war, 
ers A» and to ſuch private ſoldiers as have been or ſhall be diſbanded in Ame- 
ü rica, and are actually reſiding there, and ſhall perſonally apply for the 
ur fad ame, the following quantities of lands, ſubject, at the expiration of ten 


H Our years, tO the ſame quit-rents as other lands are ſubject to in the pro- 
e thoſe WW vince within which they are granted, as alſo ſubject to the fame. condi- 
t fit to tions of cultivation and improvement, viz. | 

in the To every perſon having the rank of a field-officer, 5000 acres. 

he ſad To every captain, 3000 acres. 

to Our To every ſubaltern or ſtaff officer, 2000 acres. 

te and To every non-· commiſſion officer, 200 acres. 
„ With To every private man, 5© acres. | | 
on and We do likewiſe authoriſe and require the governors and commanders 


in ſuch in chief of all Our ſaid colonies upon the continent of North America, 
ovinces to grant the like quantities of land, and upon the ſame conditions, to 
nd We fuch reduced officers of Our navy of like rank, as ſerved on board Our 
f Our Bi ſhips of war in North America at the times of the reduction of Louiſ- 
unoned BY bourg and Quebec in the late war, and who ſhall perſonally apply to 
d ord-: Our reſpective governors for ſuch grants. | 
of Our And whereas it is juſt and reafonable, and effential to Our intereſt, 
as may Wi and the ſecurity of Our colonies, that the ſeveral nations or tribes of 
ns and WY Indians with whom We are connected, and who live under Our pro- 
ie, and tection, ſhould not be moleſted or diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
nhabit. WF parts of Our dominions and territories as, not having been ceded to or 
royal purchaſed by Us, are reſerved to them, or any of them, as their hunt- 
' realm WW ing grounds, We do therefore, with the advice of Our privy council, 
er Ou declare it to be Our royal will and pleaſure, that no governor or com- 
to erett WF mander in chief in any of Our colonies of Quebec, Ealt Florida, or 
courts Bi Weſt Florida, do preſume, upon any pretence whatever, to grant war- 
for the WM rants of ſurvey, or paſs any patents for lands beyond the bounds of 
accor- Bi their reſpective governments, as deſcribed in their commiſhons ; as alſo 
ze laws Bf that no governor or commander in chief in any of Our other colonies 
ves ag · ¶ or plantations in America, do preſume for the preſent, and until Our 
appeal, further pleaſure be known, to grant warrant of ſurvey, or pals patents 
uuncil, for any lands beyond the heads or fources of any of the rivers which 
ancil 3 Wall into the Atlantic ocean {rom the weſt and north-weſt z or upon any 
ree neu lands whatever, which, not having been ceded to or purchaſed by Us 
and 2 aforeſaid, are reſerved to the ſaid Indians, or any of them. 
y other. And We do further declare it to be Our royal will and pleaſure, for 
d here- WW che preſent as aforeſaid, to reſerve under Our ſovereignty, protection, 
2ments, and dominion, for the uſe of the ſaid indians, all the lands and terri- 
tories 
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tories not included within the limits of onr ſaid three new'govertiniens 
or within the limits of the territory granted to the Hudſon's bay com. 
pany ; as alſo all the lands and territories lying to the weſtward of i 
ſources of the rivers which fall into the ſea Nom the welt and north. 
welt; as aforeſaid: and We do hereby ſtrictly forbid, on pain of Our 
diſpleaſure, all Our loving ſubjects from making any purchaſe; 
ſettlements whatever, or taking poſſeſſion of any of the lands above re. 
e without Our eſpecial leave and licence for that purpoſe firſt ob. 
tained. . | | 

And We do further ſtrictly injoin and require all perſons whatever: 
who have either wilfully or inadvertently ſeated themſelves upon ay 
lands within the countries above deſcribed, or upon any other land; 
which not having been ceded to or purchaſed by Us, are ſtill reſerve 
to the ſaid Indians as aforeſaid, forthwith to remove themſelves from 
ſuch ſettlements. 

And whereas great frauds and abuſes have been committed in the pur. 
chaſing lands of the Indians, to the great prejudice of Our intereſ, 
and to the E diſſatisfaction of the ſaid Indians; in order therefore tg 
prevent ſuch irregularities for the future, and to the end that the lu- 
dians may be convinced of Our juſtice, and determined reſolution to re- 
move all reaſonable cauſe of diſcontent, We do, with the advice of 
Our privy council, ſtrictly injoin and require, that no private perſon do 
preſume to make any purchaſe from the ſaid Indians of any lands refer- 
ved to the ſaid Indians within thoſe parts of Our colonies where We 
have thought proper to allow ſettlement ; but that if at any time au 
of the ſaid Indians ſhould be inclined to diſpoſe of the ſaid lands, the 
ſame ſhall be purchaſed only for Us, mm Our name, at ſome public 
meeting or aſſembly of the ſaid Indians, to be held tor that purpoſe by 
the governor or commander in chief of Our colony reſpectively, within 
which they ſhall lie: And in caſe they ſhall he within the limits of any 
proprietary government, they ſhall be purchaſed only for the uſe and 
in the name of ſuch proprietaries, conformable to ſuch directions and 
inſtructions as We or they ſhall think proper to give for that purpoſe, 
And We do, by the advice of Our privy council, declare and injoin, 
that the trade with the ſaid Indians thall be free and open to all Out 
ſubjects whatever; provided that every perſon who may incline to 
trade with the ſaid Indians, do take out a licence for carrying on ſuch 
a trade, from the governor or commander in chief of any of Our colo- 
nies reſpectively, where ſuch perſon ſhall reſide, and alſo give ſecurity 
to abſerve ſuch regulations as We ſhall at any time think fit, by Our- 
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ſelves, or by Our commiſſaries to be appointed for this purpoſe, to di- 
rect and appoint for the benefit of the {aid trade. And We do hereby 
authoriſe, injoin, and require, the governors and commanders in chief 
of all Our colonies reſpectively, as well thoſe under Our immediate go- 
vernment, as thoſe under the government and direction of proprieta- 
ries, to grant ſuch licences without fee or reward; taking eſpecial care 
to inſert therein a condition, that ſuch licence {hall be void, and the 
ſecurity forfeited, in caſe the perſon to whom the ſame is granted ſhall 
refuſe or neglect to obſerve ſuch regulations as We thall think proper 
to preſcribe as aforeſaid. | 

And We do further expreſsly injoin and require all officers whatever, N lex c 
as well military as thoſe employed in the management and —_— of ee 
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{ndian affairs within the territories reſerved, as aforeſaid, for the uſe of 


ens) che ſaid Indians, to ſeize and apprehend all perſons whatever, who 
"come Bf ganding charged with treaſons, miſpriſions of treaſon, murders, or o- | 
of the ther felonies and miſdemeanors, ſhall fly from juſtice, and take refu | 
north. in the ſaid territory, and to fend them under a proper guard ta the | 
f Our WY colony where the crime was committed of which they ſtand accuſed, 
les or in order to take their trial for the ſame. _ | 1281 1 
ve re Given at Our court at St James's, the 7th day of October 1163, 
rſt ob- in the third year of Our reign. | (4 | ; 
| GOD ſave the KING, 
terer, | 
n any 1 1 _ _ 
land, Wn | | | 
ſerved | 
mw R E NM H . 
ie pur. 1. Canada in part, or New France. 
tereſt, 25 2. Florida in part, or Louiſiana. 
fore to Diviſions, 3. Caen, or Equinottial France, part of Caribbiana, 
he In 4. The French iſlands, ; 
| to re- ; 2 a0 
. | 
ab FRENCH CANADA, or NEW FRANCE, accor- 
; reſer- ding to the French maps. 1 
Te We | 
1 an | Situation and Extent. 
„ (nt | 
' public 2 | u 2 
poſe by Between J and W. Lon. 1800 miles in length. 
within > Being | 
P — Between ö and {xx Lat. | 1260 miles in breadth. 
Ons and 88 ali ä | | 
urpoſe. Boundaries. ] Ounded by New Britain and Britiſh Canada, on the 
| mjoin, B north ; by New Scotland, New England, and New 


all Our Tork, on the eaſt ; and by unknown lands on the weft, 
_ : See the aforeſaid proclamation, p. 593. 
on ſuc . 


— LOUISIANA, claimed by the French, a part of 
»5y Our- Florida. . | 

» to di Situation and Exlent. 

hereby | . 

in chief . 82 | 8 | 
ate go- Petween 3 and CW. Lon. | 1400 miles in length. 
oprieta- 105 
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2 5 g | Being | 
Between and {x e . | 2700 miles in breadth, 
49 4: Agaids- wo 
bundaries.] BCunded by the river and lake of IIlenois, on the 
north; by Carolina on the eaſt; by the gulph of 
lex co on the ſouth ; and by New Mexico on the weſt. 
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Between ; 
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Situation and Extent. 3 
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and . Lon. | 300 miles in length, 


Phe French began to ſend colonies to this iſland about the year 163 
5. MARIOAL ANTE.] Maxrigalante is ſituate in 16 degret 
north latitude, a little to the footh+ealt of Guadalupe, and is K 
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the Being by 115 3 
Between 4 equat- N. Lat. | 240 miles in breadth, grees 
x wy 
Boundaries] Bonded by Surinam on the north; by the Arlanie diſtan 
ocean on the ealt; by Amazonia on the ſouth; and vater 
by Guiana on the welt. The chief town is Caen, W. Loni 53. N. ſevera 
Lat. 5. | Io well f 
Jos deſcen 
The FRENCH CARIBBEE ISLANDS IW7-. 
1. QT Martin; 2. Bartholomew; 3. Deſeadi; 4. Guadalupe; — 
5. Marigalante; 6. Martinico; 7. Granada; 8. Part of Hi Wl >” 
ſpaniola ; and 9. St Croix. | = 
1. StMARTIN';.)] St Martin's, an iſland of no great toaſ eſt « 
quence, belonging to the French, ſituate a little to the north-weſt of land 
St Bartholomew's. Grang 
2. St BARTHOLOMETF's.] St Bartholomew's is a ſmall iſland, 3 
about ten leagues north of St Chriſtopher's, taken by the En ih un. i mong 
der the command of Sir Timothy Thornhill, in the year 1689, but 
reſtored to the French at the peace of Ryſwick. 
3. DESEADA.] Deſeada, or Deſiderada, the Deſirable Ind, Wl 
fo called by Columbus, becauſe it was the firſt land he diſcovered in his 
Jecond voyage to America, anne 1493; it is ſnuate about ten league 
nerth-eaſt of Guadalupe. | U 
4. GUADALUPE.} Guadalupe, fo called by Columbus, fro 
its hills reſembling thoſe of that name in Spain, is ſituate in 16 de. 
grees north latitude, and 61 degrees weſtern longitude, about 30 leagus 
north of Martinico, and almoſt as much ſouth of Antigua. It is ſaid u 
be the largeſt of all the Caribbee iſfands, being 22 feagues in length, 
and half as much in breadth at each end; but almoſt cut in two by 
deep gulph, or bay, on each ſide, fo that the ends are joined together 
by a very narrow iſthmus. This, like Martinico, abounds in ſug, 
cotton, indigo, ginger, Cc. and is in a very flouriſhing condition; and, 
agreeable to the confequence it is of to the French, they have take 
care to fortify it with ſeveral regular forts and redoubts, which were 
ſo good a condition when the Engliſh admiral Bembow made a deſce Betwe 
here with a conſiderable body of land- forces, anno 14502, that he lf 
not think fit to attack them, though he deſtroyed a great many of thi! 
plantations and open villages. 3 44 „ en Betwe 
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ye leagues. in length, and four in bfeadth, It was diſcbvered by Cot 
lumbus in his ſecond voyage to America, anne 1493, and named by 
him Marigalante, or the Gallant Mary, after the name' of his hip. 
The French began to ſettle colonies here about the year 1647, and ha- 
ving expelled the natives, after ſeveral years wars, the French remain- 
ed in a peaceable poſſeſſion of the iſland, the produce whereof is the 
ſame with the reſt of che Caribbees; 1 : 


6. MARTINICO.) Martinico is ſituate between 14 and 15 de- 
grees of north latitude, and 61 degrees of weſtern longitude, lying a- 
bout 40 leagues north-weſt of Barbadoes, It is 20 leagues in length, 
but of an unequal breadth. The inland part of it is hilly, and, at a 
ditance, appears like three diſtint mountains, being exceedingly well 
watered by numerous rivulets which fall from the hills ; and . are 
ſeveral commodious bays and harbours on the coaſt, ſome of them ſo 
well fortified, that they bid defiance to the Engliſh, when they made a 
deſcent here with ſeveral thouſand men, in the reign of Queen Anne. 


5. GRENADA.] Grenada is ſituate in 12 degrees north latitudes 


about thirty leagues ſouth-weſt of Barbadoes, and about the ſame di- 


tance north of Caribbiana, or New Andalufia, This iſland is 25 
leagues in circumference, and has ſeveral good bays and harbours, 
ſome of which are fortified. It is eſtee a fruitful ſoil, and well 
watered, producing ſugar, and fuch other plants as are found in the 
reſt of the Caribbee ifflands. There are abundance of very ſmall 
ilands that lie at the north end of Grenada, which are called the 
Crenadilla t. See the aforeſaid proclamation, p. 593. | 


8. HISPANIOLA,.) Hiſpaniola has been already deſcribed a+ 
mongſt the Spaniſh iſlands. 0 5 | 
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1. Surinam, on the continent. 
2. The Dutch iſlands, 


S U RINA M, part of Caribbiana. 


Situation and Extent. 


5 | 
Between J and gv. Lon. 0 300 miles in length. 
„ 2.4 
Between J and (x Lat. | 100 miles in breadth, 
7 | 


Boundaries.) 
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Boundaries. ] DOunded by the Atlantic ocean on the north 101. 
by Caen, and other parts of Guiana, or Caribhia., 
on the ſouth and weſt. The chief town is Surinam, W. Lon. ts 
N. Lat. 6. 4 8 7 | | Fs WG et 


* The DUTCH ISLANDS e. 


1. Uraſſou; 2. Bonaire; 3 Aruba, near the coaſt of Terra Pr 
ma; 4. Euſtatia; and 5. Saba, among the Caribbee iſland 
1. Curaſſou.] Nine or ten leagues from the continent of Tem 
Firma lies the iſland of Curaſſou, or EO ores the moſt 
point of it, in 12 degrees 40 minutes north latitude. There is a 
jarbour on the ſouth-eatt part of the iſland, where the Dutch have 
conſiderable town, defended by a ſtrong fort. The cou is level, 
and feeds abundance of cattle : they have alſo ſome ſugar- \ and 
ſmall plantations of fruits and roots. But this iſland is not ſo my he. 
Keemed for its produce, as its ſituation. for trade with the Spaniſh Wel 
Indies. Formerly the harbour was never without ſhips from Carthage 
na and Porto-Bello, the Spaniards purchaſing 1000 or 1500 negroes at 
a time of them, beſides great quantities of European commodities; 
but part of this trade has of late fallen into the hands of the Engli, 
However, the Dutch have ſtill a very extenſive trade in the Spani 
Weſt Indies, ſending thips of great force from Holland, freighied vid 
European goods, to this coaſt, from whence they make very profitable 
returns. Let the Spaniſh governors prohibit this trade never fo. fevers 
ly. the Spaniards ſtand ſo much in need of European commoditis, 
that they run any hazards to deal with the Dutch: And as it is ther 
common intereſt to connive at this kind of traffic, the people cannot be 
very hearty in their endeavours to prevent it. 5 
2. 3. The Dutch iſlands of Bonaire and Aruba are conſiderable 
chiefly for their ſituation near the coaſt of Terra Firma, which give 
the inhabitants an opportunity of carrying on a clandeſtine trade with 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in Terra Firma, 
4. 5. The Dutch iſlands of Saba and Euſtatia produce ſugar, &:. 
as the reſt of the Caribbee iſlands do. 
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DANISH re 


ſiſts of, 1. The iſland of St Thomas, one of the Caribbes, 
producing ſugar, &c. 

2. St CROTX.) St Craix, or Santa Craz, another ſmall iſland, & 
tuate in 17 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, about 20 leagues welt d 
St Chriſtopher's, and has been contended for by the Engliſh, Dutch, 
— and French; but is now in the peaceable po of de 

anes. SJ 
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Parts of Au ERICA till poſſeſſed by the Indi 
| ians. 


I. HE countries north-weſt 
gs . of Mexic 
mazonia, and the greateſt part f © 2. pf A- 
aribbiana, ulana. 


And, laſtly, The ſouth part of South America, viz. Pata 
» 0 gona, and 


ba Fir Terra del Fuego. The: h 
ſlands no Euro e are generally barr 
Tem . worth their 6a — ee which 
therly WY duator, having Terra Firma 2 __ lying upon 1 
i good Caribbiana limits. ] Gui e north, and La Plata on the ſou b. 
e: ern or Atlantic oces uiana, or Caribbiana, is bounded ws, 
oY mazons on the Facing N and eaſt; by the can of gl 
) daluſia on the weſt 1 E provinces of Granada e A- 
wv :he- WY north latitud + It extends from the equa and New An- 
b Wel ude, and lies between 50 and quator so the 8th degree of 
3 — 63 degrees of weſtern long 
xr0ss af WF 200. Some divide it ee Oronoque to the mouth of the rang d 
xdities; Wi ribbiana, and the inland two parts, calling that on hs _ 
— European coloni n Guiana,  ſea-coaſt Ca- 
yo ſerved, have 8 Several European powers, as h 
ofitable ticularly the Spaniards, th or near the ſea-coalts of this e OY 
wink ver poſeſed of much the gre French, and Dutch, but the 9 
z0dities, Rivers.) There greateſt part of the inland country. ves are 
is ther of Oronoque and 0 Gage abundance of conſiderable rivers, beſides 
nnot de the mountains on th pes Amazon ; and theſe havin the; des choſe 
_ and fall into the —— — ſt, generally run towar ph = —— 
ry ben en an] The ſea-coaſt 8 
ö u N Er . 5 3 
ade with and AB es in the rainy — N 8 
cleared of the — in ſuch parts of the cody is exceſſive hot 
ar, Oc The Engliſh had former! n 
nam, which wore! viehtud y ſeveral ſettlements on the coaſt : 
1 the Dunk nad Peg by the treaty of Breda, 5 2 
ettlemen rench ha , e 
"BY 9 ; : ve ſtill a great many forts and 
| riy f e is a good extent 
A. - _ which furniſh them with LE country near the mouths of the 
p try, dyin woods , tobacco, cott - . 
3 aaa i Soros 
aribbess, adventurers expected. with any mines of gold or ſilver, ws _— by 
fland, f. 
es welt d 
7 Dutch, 
on of de N 
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Towns. Provinces, Countries, Quarters . Longitude. Latiinh, Aſc 
I | D. . DM 
Berdeen Marr Scotland Europe 1-45 W. 55-12 N. 
Abbeville Picardy France Europe 2-00 E. 5o- oo N B 
Abo Finland Sweden Europe 21-30 E. 60-zo . Bac 
Achin Sumatra Ifland ' Aſia 93-30 E. '5-30N, Bac 
Adrianople Romania Turkey Europe 26-30 E. 42-00 N. Ba 
Agincourt Artois Netherlands Europe 2-00 E. 50-25 M. Bal 
Agra Agra Eaſt India Aſia 79-00 E. 2620N, Bal 
Aix - la- Cha- Juliers Germany Europe 5-50 E. 50 j l. Bar 
pelle 5 5 | | | Bar 
Al Provence France Europe 5-25 E. 43-30 Ba 
Albany New York North Amer. #44-00W.. 43-00, Bal 
Aleppo Syria Turkey Afia 37-40 E. 36 zo M Bat 
Alexandria Lower Egypt Turkey Africa 3t-15 E. 30-0 N Ba 
ALGIERS Algiers © Barbary Africa 3-20 E. 36-40 Bay 
Almanza Caſtile Spain Europe 1-15 W. 39-00 N. Bel 
Altena Holſtein Germany Europe 10-00 E. 33.51 N Bel 
Amboyna Amboyna iſle Eaſt India Afia 126-00 E. 3-40 . Bel 
Amiens Picardy ' France Europe 2-30 E. 49-50 N. Ber 
Aus TERDAM Holland Netherlands Europe 4 30 E. 52.20 U. Ber 
Ancona Ancona Italy Europe 15-00 E. 43-20 Ber 
Andrew's St Fife Scotland Europe 2-25 W. 56-20 Ber 
Angiers Anjou France Europe 0-30W. 3-0 Ber 
Annapolis Nova Scotia North Amer. 64-00W, 45-0 , Br. 
Anſpach Franconia Germany Europe 13-06 E. 49-22 M Ber 
Antwerp Brabant Netherlands Europe 4-15 E. 51-15 , Ber 
Antibes Provence Francſde Europe 57-00 E. 43- M Bet 
Antioch Syria Turkey Aſia 37-00 E. 36-0 M Bill 
Archangel Dwina Ruſſia Europe 40-12 E. 64-30 N, Bitr 
Arica Peru South Amer. Jo-20 W. 18-20 „ Ble 
Arles Provence France Europe 4-45 E. 43-42 N Boi 


Town! 


Qq 2 


2 $ = ©. 


1 
Townr, Provinces, Countries, Quarters. Longley Latitude. 
Arnheim Gelderland Netherlands Europe 5-50 E. PAP N 
Arras Artois Netherlands Europe 2-05 E. 0-20 N. 
Aſchaffenburg Mentz Germany Europe 9-00 E. scare N. 
Aſtracan Aſtracan Ruſſia Aſia 52-00 E. 77.68 N. 
Athens Achala Turkey Europe 24-1 E. 38.66 N. 
Athlone Meath Ireland Europe 3.05 W. 5320 N. 
Aa Ava Eaſt India Aſia 95-00 E. 28-00 N. 
Auguſtin Florida North Amer. 81-00W. 30-00 N. 
Avignon Provence France Europe 4-40 E. : * N. 
x Augſburg Swabia Germany Europe 11-00 E. 48.28 N. 
e Gold coaſt Guinea Africa 4 0 W. 9.60 N. 
Aſop r Ruſſia Europe 44-00 E. 47-15 N. 
5 . 7% 5h 
ccaſerai Crim Tartar Europe - 45 
Badajox Eſtremadura Spain 7 Europe 2 28.45 N. 
Baden Baden Switzetaind Eures ie, nn. 
Baden Swabia Germany Europe 494-30 E. þ 2 N. 
Bagdat Eyraca Arabic Turkey Aſia 43-00 E. 7.25 N. 
Baldivia Chili South Amer. 80-00W. 30-00 8. 
Balliſore Bengal Eaſt India Aſia 85-15 E. 210% N. 
Bamberg Franconia Germany Europe 10-50 E. Fi N. 
Barcelona Catalonia Spain Europe 2 o0 E. Nags N. 
Barleduc Lorrain Germany Europe 5-15 E. 48 10 N. 
Baſil Baſil Switzerland Europe 7-40 E. ? 2 N. 
Baſtia Corſica Hland Europe 9-40 E. Mi N 
BaTAviA Java iſle Eaſt India Aſia 106-00 E. * 8. 
Bayonne Gaſcony France Europe I- 20 W. 43-30 N. 
Belfaſt Antrim Ireland Europe 6-15 W. 7 3 N. 
Belgrade Servia Turkey Europe ani E. 1785 N 
Belvidere Morea Turkey Europe 22-00 E. ker N 
Bencoolen Sumatra Iſland Aſia 101-00 E. 3 Ss. 
Bender Beffarabia Tartary Europe 29-00 E. Fl | 8 N. 
3 Naples Italy Europe 15-30 E. Tick N. 
3 Benin Guinea Africa 500 E. | 4:4 N. 
e Bergen Norway Europe 6-00 E Fn N. 
_ Brandenburg Germany Europe I4-30 E. 52-39 N. 
= Bern Switzerland Europe 7-20 E. 41-09 N 5 
| erwick Berwick Eng. borders Europ 1-40 W. 55-40 N. 
Bethleh in | = 20 SR 
5 em Paleſtine Turkey Aſia 36-00 E, 31-30 N 
ilboa Biſcay Spain Euro 3-00 W. 338 N. 
Bitonto pe 3-00W. 33-30 N. 
we. Naples Italy Europe 17-40 E. 41-20 N 
_— Swabia Germany Europe 10-2 5 E. 48. 0 N. 
* m_ Brabant Netherlands Europe 5-20 E. 77 N. 
ogna Romania Italy Europe 11-40 E, 44-03 N. 


Tcaun 


—— ——— 


. 


T ww", Pr. vincert. Countries. 
Bologne Picardy France 
Bombay Bombay iſle Eaſt India 
Bonn Cologne Germany 
Borneo Borneo iſle Eaſt India 
Bos rox Maſſachuſets N. England 
Bourdeaux Guienne France 
Bourbo Lyonois France 
Brandenburg Brandenburg Germany 

Breda Brabant Netherlands 
Bremen Lower Saxony Germany 
Breſlaw Sileſia Bohemia 
Breſt Bretany France 
Brihuega New Caſtile Spain 
Bridgtown Barbadoes iſle North 

4 Voorn ile Holland 
Br'iſac Swabia Germany 

 Briftol Somerſet England 
Bruges Flanders Netherlands 
Brunſwic Saxony Germany 
BrussE:Ls Brabant Netherlands 

Buda Hungary Lower 

Butnos La Plata South 
AYRES 
Burſa Bithynia Turkey 
C 
Achao Tonquin Eaſt India 
C > Cadiz Andaluſia Spain 

Cagliari Sardiqia Iſland 
Caixo GRAN Lower Egypt 
Calais Picardy France 
Calecut Malabar Eaſt India 
Cambodia Siam Eaſt [ndia 
Cambra Cambray Netherlands 
Cambridge Cambridgeſn. England 
n Maſſachuſets N. England 

ew 

Candia Candia Iſland 
Candy Ceylone Iſland 
Canſo Nova Scotia North 
Canterbury Kent England 
CANTON Canton China 

Cape of Good Caffraria Hottentots 
Cape Coaſt Guinea Gold coaſt 

Caſtle 
Cape Horn Delfuego iſle Patagonia 


X. 
Quarter. Longitude Latitud:. 
D. M. D. M. 


Europe 


Aſia 
Europe 
Aſia 
Amer. 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 


Amer. 


Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Amer. 


Aſia 


Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Aſia 
Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 


Amer. 


Aſia 
Aſia 
Amer. 
Europe 
Aſia 


Africa 


Africa 


1 30 E. 50 30 N. 
72 00 E. 18 zo N. 
7 50 E. 50 33 N. 


111 30 E. 4 30 N. 


71 W. 42 24 N. 
o 40 W. 44 50 N. 
3 46 E. 46 33 N. 

13 00 E. 52 25 N. 
4 40 E. 51 40 N. 
8 20 E. 53 25 N. 
17 O0 E. 51 15 N. 
430 W. 48 25 N. 
3 20 W. 41 oo N. 

59 ooW, 13 oo N. 
4 O0 E. 51 50 N. 
J 15 E. 48 10 N. 
2 40 W. 51 zo N. 
3 05 E. 51 :6N, 
10 30 E. 52 30 N. 
4 66 E. 51 oo N. 
19 20 E. 47 40 N. 

60 coW. 36 00 8. 


29 00 E. 40 30 J. 


105 oO E. 21 30 N. 


6 40 W. 36 30 N. 
9 12 E. 39 oo N. 
33 00 E. zo oo N. 
2 00 E. 51 oo. 
75 O0 E. 11 20 . 
104 00 E. 12 30 N 
3 15 E. 50 15 N. 
o o5 E. 52 15 N. 
70 04W. 42 c 


2500 E. 35 30 N 
79 00 E. 8 oo N. 
62 W. 46 oN. 

1 15 E. 51 16 N. 
112 30 E. 23 25 N. 


16 20 E. 34 30 8. 


o οõꝙ“ gool, 


8. Amer. 80 oo W. 57 30 8. 


Teusn, 


1 
Towns, Provinces, Countries. Quartet. Longitude. Latitude. 


* 1 1 D.M. . 1 
. Capua aples Italy urope 15 00 E. 41 20 N. 
N. 88 Bleking Sweden Europe 15 Oo E. 56 20 N. 
N. Carliſle Cumberland England Europe 2 30 W. 54 45 N. 
N, Carthagena Murcia Spain Europe 1 o;5W. 35 40 N. 
N. CarTHAGENA Carthagena erra Firma S. Amer, 77 ooW, 11 00 N. 
p N. Carthage Tun: Barbary Africa 9 oo E. 36 30 N. 
N. Caſal Montſerrat Italy Europe 8 35 E. 45 oo N. 
5 N. Caſſel Heſſe- Caſſel Germany Europe 9 20 E. 51 20 N. 
o N. Caſtiglione Mantua Italy Europe 11 O0 E. 45 15 N. 
5 N. Cayenne Carribbiana South Amer, 53 ooW. 5 oo N. 
5 N, Ceuta Fez Morocco Africa 6 goW. 35 50 N. 
25N, Chagre Darien South Amer. 82 OW. 9 50 N. 
0 N. Chamberry Savoy Italy Europe 5 45 E. 45 40 N. 
0 N, CyarLESTOWN Carolina North Amer, 79 ooW, 32 30 N. 
50 N. Civita Vechia Pope's territ. Italy Europe 12 30 E. 42 co N. 
10 N. Cleeve Weſtphalia Germany Europe 5 36 E. 51 40 N. 
30 N. Cochin Malabar Eaſt India Aſia 3 o E. 9 30 N. 
:6N, Cologn Cologn Germany Europe 6 40 E. 50 50 N. 
30 N. Columbo Ceylone Eaſt India Aſia 78 co E. 7 00 N. 
00 N. Compoſtella Galicia Spain Europe 9 15 W. 43 oo N. 
40 N. Coni Piedmont Italy Europe 7 30 E. 44 25 N. 
00 8. Conſtance Swabia Germany Europe 9 12 E. 47 37 N. 
CoxsraxrI- Romania Turkey Europe 29 15 E. 41 30 N. 
30 M. NOPLE ; | / 
CorenHAGEX Zeland Denmark Europe 13 00 E. 55 40 N. 
v Corinth © Morea Turkey Europe 23 O0 E. 37 30 N. 
1 Cork Munſter Irelan Europe 8 25 W. 51 30 N. 
30 N. Corunna Galicia d pain Europe 9 oo W. 43 10 N. 
2 o0 N. Courtray Flanders Netherlands Europe 3 10 E. 50 48 N. 
D oO Cracow Little Poland Poland Europe 19 30 E. 50 oo N. 
100 N. Cremona Cremoneſe Milan Europe 10 30 k. 45 c N. 
1 20, Creſly Picardy France Europe 200E. 50 20 N. 
2 30 M Ceo Peru South Amer. 70 00W, 13 co 8. 
D | 
Acca Bengal Eaſt India Aſia 89 oo E. 23 30 N. 
Damaſcus Syria Turke Aſia 37 20 E. 33 15 N. 
Dantzic Pruſſia Polan Europe 19 00 E. 54 00 N. 
Delft Holland Netherlands Europe 405 E. 52 06 N. 
DrIIT Delly Eaſt India Aſia 79 oo E. 28 00 N. 
Delos Cyclades Turkey Europe 25 50 E. 37 26 N. 
Delphos | Achaia Turkey Europe 22 15 E. 38 30 N. 
Deuxponts Palatinate Germany Europe 7 15 E. 49 25 N. 
Derbent Dagiſtan Perſta nl 51 00 E. 41 15 N. 


Dettingen Watteravia Germany Europe 8 45 E. 50 o8 N 
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41 o E. 40 00 


109 Oo W. 36 ooN, 


* D. M. 

1 15 E. 40 55 N 

70 ooW, 18 20 N. 
4 40 E. 519, 
1 25 E. 51 10 N. 
3 oo E. 50 25 N 


13 36 E. 51 00 N. 


6 30W. 53 45N, 
10 30 E. 64 00\N, 
6 25 W. 53 16 N 
2 20 E. 5100N, 
20 10 E. 41 37 N 
6 20 E. 51 15 N 


4 14 E. 51 23K 
3 oo W. 56 oo J. 
12 22 E. 50 10M. 
20 00 E, 54 15 N 
6 45 E. 53 N 
27 40 E. 37 oN 


11 06 E. 51 QoN, 
20 08 E. 46 oo 
405W. 40 40 
3 40 W. 50 N 


3 48 W. 56 oo. 


12 05 E. 44 50 
8 40 W. 43 30 
6 Oo W. 33 30 N. 
900 E. 44 301. 
430 E. 3033). 

12 15 E. 43 301 
3 25 E. 51 30% 
3 20 E. 50 391 
1 35 W. 43 20N 
7 30 E. 50 101 


15 00 E. 52 22 


15 E. 49 300 


81 30 W. 31 O0 
6 55 E. 46 50 


7 40 E. 48 12 


* ( © 0 SG 
Towns. Provinces, Countries. Quarters Longitady, Latitude, 
Dieppe Normandy France Europe 
Dominco St Hiſpaniola Ifland Amer. 
Dort Holland Netherlands Europe 
Dover , Kent England Europe 
Doway Flanders Netherlands Europe 
DxEsDEN Saxony Germany Evrope 
Drogheda Leinſter Ireland Europe 
Drontheim Drontheim Norway Europe 
DvsL1N Leinſter Ireland Europe 
Dankirk Flanders Netherlands Europe 
Durazzo Albania Turkey Europe 
Duſkldorp Berg Germany Europe 
| Rr Brabant Netherlands Europe 
47 Edghill Warwickſhire England Europe 
EDpixzuRGH Lothian Scotland Europe 
Egra Bohemia Pro. Bohemia Europe 
Elbing Pruſſia Poland Europe 
Embden Embden Germany Europe 
Epheſus Tonia Natolia Aſia 
Erzerum Turkomania Turkey Aſia 
Erfurt Saxony Germany Europe 
_"Efleck. Lower Hungary Europe 
Efcurial New Caſtile Spain Europe 
Exeter  Devonthire England Europe 
1. | 5 | 
Alkirk Stirling Scotland Europe 
F St. New _ © Mexico Amer. 
Ferrara Romania Italy Europe 
Ferrol Gallicia Spain Europe 
Fr z Fez. Morocco Africa 
Final Genoa Italy Europe 
Flerus Namur Netherlands Europe 
Fox EN EH "Tuſcany Lax Europe 
Fluſhing Zealand Netherlands Europe 
Fontenoy Hainault Netherlands Europe 
Fontarabia Biſcay - : pan Rope 
Frankfort Weteravia Germany Europe 
Frankendal Brandenburg Germany Europe 
Franckfort Palatinate Germany Europe 
Frederica Georgia Carolina Amer. 
Friburg Friburg Switzerland Europe 
Friburg Swabia Germany Europe 
Canada North Amer. 


77 0oW, 43 20 
Tra 


11 0 W 
aun.  Provincer. Countries.” 
Furnes Flanders Netherlands 
Furſtenburg Swabia _ Germany 
Allipoli Romania Turkey 
Gelders Gelderland Netherlands 
GENEVA Savoy Italy 
Genoa Genoa Italy 
Ghent Flanders Netherlands 
Gibraltar Andaluſia Spain 
Girone Catalonia Spain 
Glaſgow Clydidale Scotland 
Gneſna Great Poland Poland 
Goa Malabar Eaſt India 
Gambron Farſiſtan Perſia 
Gottenburg Gothland Sweden 
Granada Granada Spain 
Grenoble Dauphine France 
Grodno Lithuania Poland | 
Groningen Groningen Netherlands 
Acuvue Holland Netherlands 
Haerlem Holland Netherlands 
Halifax Nova Scotia North 
Hamburg Holitein Germany 
HaxOVER Saxony Germany 
Hanau Weteravia Germany 
Havanna Cuba Ifland 
Heidelburg Palatinate Germany 
Helena St Helens Iſland 
Hermanſtadt Tranſylvania 
Hildeſheim Hildeſhemm Germany 
Hoenzolern Swabia Germany 
1 
Ago St Jamaica Ifland 
Jago St Cuba Iſland 
Jago, St Chili South 
Jauks rowx Ja®:es county Virginia 
IrRus ALIEN Paleſtine Turkey 
Ingolſtadt Bavaria Germany 
lnipruc, Auſtria Germany 
1 Iracajem Perſia 
Juliers Weſtphalia Germany 
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Quarters. Longitude. Latitude. 


Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 


Europe 
Aſia 

Aſia 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Amer. 


Europe 


Europe 


Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 
Europe 


D. M. 


2-25 E. 


8-30 E. 


D. M. 
51210 N. 
47-50 N. 


28-00 E. 40-45 N. 


6-O E. 
6-00 E. 
9-30 E. 
3-36 E. 
6-00W. 
2-35 E. 
4-08W, 
18-00 E. 
73-20 E. 
55-30 E. 
11-30 E. 
3-40 W. 
5-28 E. 
24-00 E. 
6-40 E. 


4-00 E. 
4-10 E. 
64-00W. 
9-40 E. 
9-35 E. 
8-45 E. 
384-00W. 
8-40 E. 
6-30W. 
24-00 E. 
10-00 E, 
8-50 E. 


76-30 W. 
76-30 W. 
717-00W, 
76-00W, 
36-00 E, 
11-30 E, 
11-26 E. 
50-00-E. 

6-00 E, 


51-35 N. 
46-20 = 
44-30 NM. 
51-00 N. 
36-00 N, 
42-00 N. 
55-50 N. 
5300 N. 
15520 N. 
27-30 N. 
58-00 N. 
37-15 N. 
45-12 N. 
53-40 N. 
53-20 N 


52-10 
52-20 
45-00 IN, 
54-00 N, 
52-32 N. 
50-12 N. 
23-00 N, 
49-20 N, 
16-00 8. 
46-32 N. 
52-17 N. 
48-20 N. 


18-20 N. 
20-00 N. 
34-00 N. 
37-30 N. 
32 00 N. 
48-45 N. 
47-12 N. 
32-30 N. 
50-55 N. 
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: Tow nr „ 
K 
Aminiec 
Kaffa 


Kexholm 
Kingſton 


Kiof 


Kingſale 
Koningſburg 
Koningſeck 


1 
Andau 


Leghorn 


Leipſic 
Lemburg 


Leopoldſtadt 


Lepanto 
Lewarden 
Leyden 
LIEGE 


Lima 
Limburg 


Limeric 


Lintz 
Liſle 
Liszonx 
Loxpow 


Londonderry 


Loretto 
Lovis zuRG 
Lublin 
Lubeck 
Lucern 
Luxemburg 
Lyons 


M 
ADR1D 


Mae- 


ſtricht 


Magdeburgh 
Mahon Port 


Majorca 
Malo St 
Malacca 
Malaga 
Malta 


. 


Provinces. 


Podolia 
Crim 
Kexholm 
Jamaica 
Ukrain 
Munſter 
Pruſſia 
Swabia 


Alſace 
Tuſcany 
Saxony 
Red Ruſſia 
Upper 
Achaia 
Frieſland 
Holland 
Liege 
Lima 
Limburg 
Muniter 
Auſtria 
Flanders 


Eſtremadura 


Middleſex 
Ulſter 


5 E£ 


Countries, 


Poland 


Tartary 
Ruſſia 


American iſle 


Ruſſia 
Ireland 
Poland 
Germany 


Germany 
Italy 
Germany 
Poland 
Hungary 
Turkey 
Netherlands 


Netherlands 


Weltphalia 
Peru 
Netherlands 
Ireland 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
England 
Ireland 


Pope's territ. Italy 
Cape Breton Ifland 
Little Poland Poland 


Holſtein 


Lucern 


Luxemburg 
Lyonois. 


New Caſtile 
Brabant 


Saxony 
Minorca 
Majorca iſle 
Bretany 
Malacca 
Granada 
Malta ile 


Germany 
Switzerland 
Netherlands 


France 


Spain 


Netherlands 


Germany 


Ifland 


Spain 


France 


Eaſt India 


Spain 
Mediterra- 


nean 


4 


Quarters. Longitude. Latiinl, 7 
D. M. D, M, Mar 

Europe 26-30 E. 48-00N, M 

Europe 37-00 E. 44˙25 N. Mar 

Europe 30-30 E. zo N, Mar 

Amer. #947-00W, 1-30 , Mar 

Europe 30-00 E. 51-00N, Mar 

Europe 8-20 W. 51-32 N, WR Mat 

Europe 21-00 E. 5440, Wl Mc 

Europe 9-23 E. 47-50 N. Ms: 

=. Meſl 
| | Met 

Europe 8-00 E. 49-12 VMs: 

Europe 11-00 E. 33-30 N. Mi. 

Europe 12-40 E. 51-20 U Mit. 

Europe 24-00 E. 49-00 N. Moc 

Europe 18-06 E. 48-5; Mo. 

Europe 23-00 E. 38-00 N. Mor 

Europe 5-35 E. 53-20 N. Mos 

Europe 4-00 E. 52-12 M. Mo 

Europe 5-36 E. 50-0 , Mot 

8. Amer. 76-00W, 12-30 8. Mu 

Europe 6-05 E. 50-37 N, Mu 

Europe 8-30 W. 52-35 N. | 

Europe 14-00 E. 48-18, 

Europe 3-00 E. 50-42\, 
Europe 9 25W, 38-45 N. 
Europe 00-00 51.30 l. Na 

Europe 774 W. 54-52 N. Na. 

Europe 15 oo E. 43-15, WW 
Amer. 61-30 W. 46-50N. N. 

Europe 22-15 E. 51-30 N. Na 

Europe 10-35 E. 54-½⁰ BW Na 
Europe 8-12 E. 47-00. Nit 

Europe 6-08 E. 49-4; N. WW No 

Europe 4-45 E. 45-50. No 

Nu 

Europe 4-15 W. 40-30 

Europe 5-40 E. 50-55N 

Europe 12-00 E. 52 15 N. 

Europe 4-06 E. 39-50. 

Europe 2-30 E. 309-30 N. 

Europe 02-00W. 48-40 N. 

Alia 100-00 E. 02-300 

Europe 4-45 W. 36-40 N. 

Europe 15-00 E. 35-15 N. 


Town, 


Towns, | 


Mechlin 
ManTUA 
Marpurg 
Marſeilles 
Martinico 
Maſſa 
Mecca 
MENTZ 
Meſſina 
Metz 
Mexico 
Milan 
Mittau 
Mocho 
MopExA 
Mons 
Montpelier 
Mos cow 
Mouſul 
Munſter 
Muxicn 


N 


Amur 
Nancy 


Nantz 
Nanking 
NaeLEs 
NARA 
Narbonne 
Naſſau 
Niſmes 
Norwich 


Norcopping 
Nuremburg 


O 


Czakow 
Olmutz 


Oliva 
Onſpach 
Orange 
Oran 
Orbitello 
Ormus 


1 


Provinces. 


Marlines, or Brabant 


Mantua 
Heſſe 
Provence 


Martinico iſle Weſt Indies 


Countries. 


Netherlands 


Italy 
Germany 
France 


Mafla Carara Italy 


Mecca 
Mentz 
Sicily 
Lorrain 
Mexico 
Milaneſe 
Courland 
Mocho 
Modena 
Hainault 


Languedoc 


Mofcow 


Meſopotamia 
Weſtphalia 


Bavaria 


Namur 
Lorrain 
Bretany 
Nanking 
Lavoro 
Livonia 


Languedoc 
Upper Rhine 
Languedoc 


Norfolk 
Gothland 


Franconia 


Tartary 
Moravia 
Pruſſia 


See Anipach 


Provence 
Algiers 


Del Preſidii 
Ormus iſle 


Arabia 
Germany 
Iſland 
Germany 
North 
Italy 
Poland 


Arabia Felix 


Italy 


Netherlands 


France 
Ruſſia 


Turkey 
Germany 


Germany 


Netherlands 


Germany 


France 


China 
Italy 
Ruſſia 
France 
Germany 
France 
England 
Sweden 
Germany 


Turkey 
Bohemia 
Poland 


France 
Barbary 
Tuſcany 


Perſia, 


N BS TY 


Duarters, - Latitude; 


Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Amer, 
Europe 
Aſia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 


Europe 
Aſia 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 

Europe 
Europe 


Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Aſia 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Africa 

Europe 
Aſia 


4 22 E. 


D. M. 


51 10 N. 


11 15 E. 45 20 N. 


9 40 E. 50 


5 20 E. 
61 oBW, 
10 40 E. 
43 30 E. 

8 oo E. 
15 40 E. 

6 00 E. 


103 ooW, 


9 30 E. 
24 00 E. 
45 00 E. 
10 20 E. 


3 33 E. 


350 E. 
38 oo E. 


43 oo E. 


7 10 E. 


11 32 E. 


4 50 E. 


6 00 E. 4 


1 30 W. 
118 30 E. 
15 OO E. 
27 35 E. 
2 40 E. 
7 25 E. 
4 26 E. 
1 26 E. 
15 30 E. 
II oO E. 


35 00 E. 
16 45 E. 
38 30 E. 


5 46 E. 
oo 00 
12 00 E. 
56 00 E, 


3 N. 
43 45 N. 
14 30 = 
43 55 N. 
21 20 N. 
50 oo N. 
38 30 N. 
49 16 N. 
20 00 N. 
45 45 N. 
56 40 N. 
13 40 N. 
44 45 N. 
50 34 N. 
43 37 N. 
55 45 N. 


— — — — — ˙ůmm̃̃̃ /̈ʃP!̃ Ä 
er 
—— — — — — 


Porto Cavallo Caracos 


Porto Rico 


Porto Rico 


1 N Þ 
Te ul. Preovincer, Countries. 
Orſowa Temeſwaer Temeſwaer 
Oſnabrug Weſtphalia Germany 
Ostend Flanders Netherlands 

Otranto Naples Italy 
Oudenard Flanders Netherlands 
Oxford Oxfordſhire England 

P 
Adua Venice Italy 
Paita Peru South 
PALE RWO Mazara Sicily iſle 
Palmyra Syria Turkey 
Pampeluna Navarre Spain 
Panama Darien Terra Firma 
Paris Ile of France France 
Parma Parmeſan Italy 
Paſſau Bavaria Germany 
Pavia Milaneſe Italy 
PR u Pegu Eaſt India 
PexinG Peking China 
Perſepalis Iracagem Perſia 
erth Perth Scotland 
Peterborough Northamp- England 
tonſhire 8 
PETERS- Ingria Ruſſia 
B U AER 
Petitguaves Hiſpaniola Iſland 
PHiLADEL- Penſylvania North 
PHIA 
Philippi Macedonia Turkey 
Philipſburg Palatinate Germany 
Placentia Parmeſan Italy 
Pignerol Piedmont Italy 
Pila Tuſcany Italy 
Piſcataway N. Hampſhire North 
Placentia Eitremadura Spain 
Plata Plata South 
Plymouth Devon England 
Poitiers Poictou France 
Pondicherry Coromandel Eaſt India 
Portalegre Alentejo Portugal 
Port P Diane Bretany France 
Porto, or Entreminho Portugal 
Oporto Dourg 
Porto Bello Darien Terra Firma 


Terra Firma 


IHand 


E 


X 
Duarters, 57. N Loli, 
Europe 22 00 5 45 — 
Europe 7 40 E. 32 31 N 
Europe 245 E. $145N 
Europe 19 15 E. 40 N 
Europe 2 50 E. 511G5N, 
Europe I 15 W. 51 4% N. 
Europe 12 15 E. 45 30M 
Amer. 80 o 1 — 8. 
Europe 13 00 E. 38 3o\, 
Aſia 39 00 E. 33 00 N. 
Europe 1 30 W. 43 30 N, 
Amer. 82 ooW. 9 00 N 
Europe 2 25 E. 48 15 N 
Europe 11 00 E. 44 6 N. 
Europe 13 30 E. 48 30 NJ, 
Europe 9 40 E, 45 15N, 
Aſia 97 00 E. 17 30 N 
Aſia 11100 E. 40 c N. 
Aſia 54 00 E. 30 go N. 
Europe 3 10W. 36 25N. 
Europe O 15 E. 52 33 N 
Europe 31 ©0 E. 60 oo N. 
Amer. 46 oo W. 18 of N. 
Amer. 74 OoW. 40 goN, 
Europe 25 oO E. 41 oo\N, 
Europe 8 16 E. 49 8 N. 
Europe 10 25 E. 45 oN. 
Europe 7 15 E. 44 46 N. 
Europe 11 15 E. 43 36 N. 
Amer. #40 oOW. 43 35 N. 
Europe 6 OW. 39 45 N. 
Amer. 66 3zoW. 22 30 8. 
Europe 4 27 W. 50 26 N. 
Europe 00 15 E. 46 40 N. 
Aſia 80 o E. 12 27 N. 
Europe 8 QoW, 39 20 N. 
Europe 3 15 W. 47 42 N. 
Europe ꝙ ooW. 41 10 N. 
Amer, 82 OW. 10 co N. 
Amer, 67 zo W. 10 30 N. 
Amer. 65 OW. 18 oN. 


Tow! 


Y FF G 

Quarters, Longitude Latitude. 
D. M. ; D. N. 

17 OW. 19 3e N. 


Towns. Provinces. Countries, 

poxr Ro vA Jamaica Iſland 
Rort Royal South Carolina 
port St Mary's Andalufia Spain 
Portſmouth Hampſhire England 
Potoſi Los Charcas Peru 
PRAGUE Bohemia 
Precop Crim Tartary 
PexsrBuRs Upper Hungary 
Preſton Lancaſhire + England 
Pultowa Ukrain Ruſlia | 
Puriſburg Georgia S. Carolina 
Pyrmont Lyppe Germany 

. Engliſh Canada 
() Quitto | Quitto Peru 

R FT, „„ 

Aab Lower Hungary 

Ramillies Brabant Netherlands 
Ramſgate Kent England 
Raſtadt Swabia Germany 
Ratiſbon Bavaria Germany 
Ravenna Komania Italy 
Reggio Modena Italy 
Reggio Naples Italy 
Rennes Bretany France 
Revel Livonia Ruſſia 
RRobpEs Rhodes Iſland 
Riga Livonia Ruſſia 
Rochelle Orleanois France 
Rocheſter Kent ay 
Rochfort Guienne France 
Rome Pope's territ. Italy 
Rotterdam Holland Netherlands 
Rouen Normandy France 
Rypen Jutland Denmark, 
Ryſwick 


8 
Aguntum Valencia 
or Morvie- p 
dro 
Sayd, or 
Thebes 


Saintes 


Holland 


Spain 
Upper Egypt 
Guienne France 


Amer. 
Amer. 


Europe 


Europe 


Amer. 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 


Amer. 


Europe 


Netherlands Europe 


Europe 


74 W. 47 35 N. 


80 doW. 31 45 N. 
6 30 W. 36 32 N. 
1 06 W. 30 40 N. 
67 0oW, 22 a 8. 
14 20 E. 30 0 N. 
27 40 E. 46 40 N. 
17 30 E. 48 20 N. 
2 32 E. 33 43 N. 


35 OO E. 50.00 N. 


81 OW. 31 45 N. 
9 00 E. 52 N. 


2 


78 goW. oo 30 8. 


- 
*, 


18 O E. 48 o N. 
450 E. 50 46 N 
122 E. 51 20 N. 
8 co E. 48 45 N. 
12 05 E. 49 co N. 
13 00 E. 44 30 N. 


11 00 E. 44 45 N. 


15 30 E. 38 28 N. 
1 45 W. 48 05 N. 
24 00 E. 59 00 N. 


28 O0 E. 36 20 N. 
24 © E. 537 00 N. 


1 o W. 46 07 N. 
0 34 E. 51 22 N. 
1 oO W. 46 co N. 
13 00 E. 41 45 N. 
4 20 E, 52 00 N. 
106 E. 49 30 N. 
9 oO E. 55 30 N. 
4 40 E. 52 08 N. 


© 40 W. 39 35 N. 
32 20 E. 27 00 N. 


o 36 W. 45 50 N. 


Towns, 


Towns, 


Salamanca 


2 


SALANKAMEN Ratſcia 


2 — p 
Saliſbury 
Sall& be | 
Salonichi 

\ Saltſburg 
SAMARCAND 
Samaria 


Savona 
Scalloway 
Scanderoon 
Scarborough 
Schaffhoule 
Schellenberg 
Schenechtida 
Schiras 
Scone 
Sebaſtian St 
Sedan 
Segovia 
Senef 
Seſtos 
Seville 
Shaftſbury 
Sheffield 
Shields 
Sherbro 
Sheerneſs 
Shrewſbury 
S14am 

Siden 
Sienna 
Sion 
Sleſwick 
Sluys 
Smyrna 
Soiſſons 
Solothern 


N D 
Provinces, Countries, 
Leon Spain 
Sclavonia 
Naples Italy 
Wiltſhire England 
Fez Morocco 
Macedon Turkey 
Bavaria Germany 
Uſbec  Tartary 
Paleſtine Turkey 
Samos Iſle Turkey 
Kent England 
Arragon Spain 
Holland Netherlands 
Georgia Carolina 
Genoa Italy 
Shetland Iſles 
Syria Turkey 
Yorkſhire England 
Schaff houſe Switzerland 
Bavaria Germany 
New York North 
Farſiſtan Perſia 
Perth Scotland 
Biſcay Spain 
Champai France 
Old Caftile Spain 
Hainault Netherlands 
Romania Turkey - 
Andaluſia Spain 
Dorſetſhire England 
Yorkſhire England 
Durham England 
Guinea 
Kent England 
Shropſhire England 
Siam Eaſt India 
Arabia Deſerta 
Tuſcany Italy 
Valais Switzerland 
South Jutland Denmark 
Flanders Netherlands 
Natolia Turkey 
Ile of France France 
Soleure Switzerland 


N. 
DPuarters, /F. Line Ton 
2 4 D. M. 
Europe 6-10W, 41-00 NM Sout! 
Europe 21-00 E. 43. 20 . Spar 
Europe 15-20 E. 40% N. Wl Spire 
Europe 1-55 W. 51-06 N Wl Staffc 
Africa 9-o0W, 34-00 M. Steen 
Europe 24-00 E. 41-00 N. Stetir 
Europe 13-00 E. 47-45 N. Stirli 
Aſia 66-00 E. 40-00 N. SToc 
Aſia 38-00 E. 32.40 N. Stoct 
Aſia 27-30 E. 37-30 M Stra 
Europe 1-20 E. 51-21 N, ra- 
Europe 11 5 W. 41-32 N. Stute 
Europe 4-0 E. 52-286 N, Sue: 
Amer. 81-20 W. 32-00 M. Sund 
Europe 9-00 E. 44-25N, Wh 9v*: 
Europe 1-05 E. 61-12 N, Sus 
Aſia 37-00 E. 36-1;N, Swen 
Europe 00-00 5418 N. vit 
Europe 8.40 E. 41-42 N, yra 
Europe 11-00 E. 48-4 N. 
Amer. 72-30 W. 42-30 M. 
Aſia 53-00 E. 30-00N, 
Europe 3-15W. 5628 N. 
Europe 1-5oW. 43-35 N. {8 
Europe 4-45 E. 49-46 N. 
Europe 4-35 W. 41-00 M ar 
Europe 4-10 E. 50-26 M. ar 
Europe 27-30 E. 40-00 N. Tar 
Europe 6-00W, 37.15 N. 1 
Europe 2-20 W. 51-06 M. Ta. 
Europe 1-20 W. 53˙26 N. b. 
Europe 1-0oW. 35-00 N. I= 
Africa 11-00W. 6-00, Ter 
Europe o- 50 E. 51-25 N et 
Europe 2-46 W. 32-4 M. Th 
Aſia 101-00 E. 14-30 N. 8 
Afia 42-15 E. 21-20 N. Th 
Europe 12-30 E. 43-20 N. 1 
Europe 720 E. 46-15 N. Th 
Europe 9-45 E. 54-45 M An 
Europe 3-15 E. 51-18 N. Th 
Aſia 27-00 E. 35-30 N. Ti 
Europe 3-21 E. 49-28 N. i 
Europe 7-15 E. 47-19 N. Ti 


Tom, 


I 
Towns. Provinces. 
Southampton Hampſhire 
Spaw Liege 
Spire Palatinate 
Stafford Staffordſhire 
Steenkirk Hainault 
Stetin Stirling : 
Stirling Pomerania 
Srocx korn Uplandia 
Stockton Durham 
Stralſund Pomerania 
STRA$BURG Alſace 
Stutgard Swabia 
Suez Suez 
Sunderland Durham 
CURAT Cambaya 
SURINAM Surinam 
Swerin Mecklenburg 
Switz Switz 
Syracuſe Sicily 
8 
Angier Fez 
Tanjour Tanjour 
Taragon Catalonia 
Taranto Naples 
Tarſus, or Natolia 
Taraſſio 
Tauris, or Ec- Adirbeitzan 
batana 
TemeswarrR Temeſwaer 
Tervere Zealand 
Tetuan Fez 
Thebes, See 
Sayd 
| Thebes, or Achaia 
Thiva 
Thomas St Coromandel 
Thoulon Provence 
Thoulouſe Languedoc 
Tinmouth Northumber- 
a land 
Tivoli, or Campania 
Tibur 
Towpisxi Siberia 


Countries, 


England 
Germany 
Germany 
England 
Netherlands 
Scotland 
Germany 


Sweden 


England 

Germany 
_ Germany 
Germany 


Egypt 


England 
India 


Ea 
South 


Germany 
Switzerland 


Iſland 


Morocco 
Eaſt India 


Spain 
Italy 
Turkey 
Perſia 


Bannat 


S "We" 


* 


Netherlands 


Morocco 


Turkey 


India 
France 
France 


England 


Italy 
Ruſſia 


* 


—.. ³˙ ö o ² ᷣ p ̃ͤ Tk 2 — 


24 rr - 


Quarters. Longitude. Latitude. 


D. M. 


1-30 W. 50-55 N. | 


5-50 E. 50-33 N. 
8-17 E. 49-16 N. 


2-06W 


. 52:50 N. 


4-08 E. 50-45 N. 
3-5oW, 56-12 N. 
14-50 E. 53-30 N. 
18-00 E. 59-30 N. 
1-ooo W. 54-33 N. 
13-22 E. 54-23 N. 


7-35 E. 
g-00 E. 


34-30 E. 


1-oW. 
72-20 E. 
$6-00W, 
11-30 E. 
8-30 E. 


15-05 E. 


Y -00W, 


79-30 E. 

I-15 E. 
18-15 E. 
35-00 E. 


46-30 E. 
22-00 E. 
3-35 E. 
6-35 0 
24-00 E. 


80-00 E. 
6-00 E, 


48-38 N. 
48-40 N. 
54-55 N. 
21-30 N. 


6-30 N. 


54-00 N. 
47-00 N. 
37-25 N, 


5-40 N. 


11 00 N, 
41-06 N. 
40-32 N. 
37-00 N. 


38-20 N. 
45.55 N. 
51-38 N. 
35-490 N. 
38-10 N. 


13· oo N. 
43-05 N. 


I-05 E. 43-40 N. 
I-00W. 55-00 N. 


13-35 E. 42-00 N, 


63-00 E. 57-30 N. 


Towns, 


F 
Quarter. Lexgitudeil 
B. M. _ 


Dol. Provinces. 
Tockay Upper 
Tor g Do New Caſtile 
Tollen | Zealand 
T-Sqgeren Liege 
ens --* Forne 
Tata. Catalonia 
Foul Lorrain 
Tournay Flanders 
Tours Orleanois 
Trapano Sicily 
Trapeſond Natolia 
Travemund Hollitein 
TRENIT Trent 
Talikxs, or Treves 
Treves 
Trieſte Iſtria 
Trirort Tripoli 
Tripoli Syria 
Trois Rivie- Canada 
res ä 
Troyes Champaign 
Troy Ruins Natolia 
Tubingen Swabia 
Tunbridge Kent 
Tunis Tunis 
TvrIN Piedmont 
Tyre Paleſtine 
4 
do Genoa 
Valencia Valencia 


Valenciennes Hainault 


Valladolid Old Caſtile 
Vallangin Vallangin 
Veit St Carinthia 
VrNIcE Venice 
Venlo Gelderland 
Vera Cruz Tlaſcala 
Verdun Lorrain 
Verona Venice 
Verſailles Ile of France 
Vetue Piedmont 
Viara Entreminho 
Douro 
Victoria Biſcay 


Hungary 
Spain 
Netherlands 


Germany 


Lapland 
Spain 


Germany 


Netherlands 
France 
Iſland 
Turkey 
Germany 
Italy 
Germany 


Venice 
Barbary 
Turkey 


North 


France 
Turkey 
Germany 
England 
Barbary 
Italy 
Turkey 


Italy 

Spain 
Netherlands 
Spain 
Switzerland 
Germany 


Italy 


Netherlands 
Mexico 
Germany 
Italy 
France 
Italy 
Portugal 


Spam 


Jeu 


Europe 21 90 E. 48 % . 
Europe 4 12 W. 39 * 
Europe 400E, 51 30 go 
Europe ; 22 E. 50 cal ita 
Europe 22 45 E. 6g 5 illa 
Europe o 15 E. 40 11 ales 
Europe 5 42 E. n 
Europe 3 30 E. 30 % na 
Europe O 45 E. 47-25 x, inde! 
Europe 12 08 E. 48 0 pte 
Aſia 42 20 E. 4 % bir 
Europe 10 45 E. 54 30 N. 
Europe 11 O0 E. 40% e 
Europe 6 10 E. 49 13.) 
tree 
Europe 14 00E. 46 051. 
Africa 14 30 E. 33 30 
Aſia 36 15 E. 34 ol, 
Amer. #45 ooW. 46 31 
Europe 40; E. 48 5 
Aſia * 30 E. 2 0 hp 
Europe 8 55 E. 48 % ( 
Europe 0 16 E. 31 140 We. 
Africa 1000 E. 36 205 he 
Europe 7 16 E. 44 50M... 
Alia 36 00 E. 32 32... 
s* 
Europe 9 08 E. 44165 * 
Europe o 35 W. 39 21. 
Europe 3 23 E. 50 24 un 
Europe 4 50 W. 41 36% = 
Europe 6 40 E. 47 1. 
Europe 15 O0 E. 45 40\ 11 
Europe 1 300 E. 45 40 N Vi 
Europe 6 20 E. 51 24% Vi. 
Amer. 100 oo W. 19 30 \ Wy 
Europe 5 10 E. 49 14) g 
Europe 11 15 E. 45 20 91 
Europe 2 15 E. 48 46 N VI 
Europe 8 oo E. 45 o. 
Europe 9 15 W. 41 403 VI 
1 V! 
Europe 2 35 W. 43 e: 


Tout 


+, 3 0 
PRES, Provittetr, Countries. Quarters. Longitude. Latitnde. 


NVA Auſtria Germany Europe 
jenne Dauphine France Europe 
1:90 Gallicia Spain Europe 
la Franca Piedmont Italy Europe 
fila Vicioſa New Caftile Spain Europe 
lvorden Brabant Netherlands Europe 
LM Swabia Germany Europe 
ma Lapland Sweden Europe 
inderwald Underwald Switzerland Europe 
ſpfal Upland Sweden Europe 
rbino Pope's dom. Italy Europe 
= 8 Switzerland Europe 
tica, or By- Tunis Barbary Africa 
ſerta 


trecht Utrecht Netherlands Europe 


EAA 


2 22 


W | | | | 
Aradin Upper Hungary Europe 21 50 E. 47 15 N. 
/ War- Warlovia Poland Europe 21 5 E. 52 15N. 


SAW 


a4 


WV arwick Warwickſhire England Europe 300E, 52 20N, 
Waterford Waterford Ireland Europe 7 ooW. 52 12 N. 
Weimar Saxony Germany Europe 11 25 E. 51 00 = 
Veiſſenburg Lower Hungary Europe 18 30 E. 47 22 N. 
Vells Somerſetfhire England Europe 2 35W, 51 20N. 
Veſel Cleves Germany Europe 6 5 E. 5137 N. 
Visruix- Middleſex England Europe o co 51 30 N. 
STER 
Vetſlar Watecavia Germany Europe 8 15 E. 50 30 N. 
Vexford Wexford Ireland Europe 6 25W. 52 15 N. 
Weymouth Dorſetſhire England Europe 2 34 W. 50 40 N. 
N or Guinea + Slave coaſt Africa 3 00 E. 6 Oo N. 
Fidah 
Vihitehaven Cumberland England Europe 3 16W., 54 30 N. 
Viburg © Finland | Ruſſia Europe 29 Oo E. 61 oN. 
Viburg Jutland Denmark Europe 9 16 E. 56 20 N. 
Vicklow Wicklow Ireland Europe 6 zoW. 52 50 N. 
VILLIAMS- | 5 Virginia Amer. 76 30W, 37 20 N. 
BURGH | 
Luliamſtadt Holland Netherlands Europe 4 20 E. 51 44 N. 
Wilna Lithuania Poland Europe 25 15 E. 55 o N. 
Vinchelſea Suſſen England Europe oo 50 E. 50 58 N. 
Yincheſter Hampſhire. England Europe 1 24W. 51 6 No 
Vindſor Berkthire England Europe 0039 E. 51 28 N. 
Viſmar Mecklenburg Germany Europe 11 31 E. 54 15 N. 
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4 6 . 8 F D. M. % 
Wittenburg Saxony — Germany | Europe 12 20 K. 55 801 
Molfenbuttle Brunſwick Germany Europe 10 30 E. 44 1. 

Walcgd- Wologda Ruſſia Europe 42 20 E. 30 00 N 
'Woiditock Orfordihire England Europe 1 17 W. $1 qo, 
Woolwich Kent England urope ©O10E, 51 30 K 
Worceſter Worceſterſhire England Europe 2 15 W. $21;N, 
Worms Palatinate Germany Europe 8 of E. 4 38 N 
Woronetz Belgorod Ruſſia Europe 40 00 E. 5200N 
A Wurtſbur Franconia Germany Europe 9 50 E. 29 6 N 
Wynen | Flanders Netherlands Europe 3 80 E. 51 0 N. 

E 3 | 0 es 
_ Mexico | North Amer. 110 o W. 22 20. 

Y | | 
Armouth Norfolk England Euro 200E, 524N 
York Yorkſhire England Europe o goW. 54 00 N. 
Yorx New York , North Amer, 72 30 W. 41 00 l 
Ypres Flanders Netherlands Europe 2 46 E. 50 f. 
Yvica Yvica iſle Spain Europe 1 00 E. 3900\, 
F Ant ant iſle Venice Europe 21 30 E. 3} 50. 
Zeits Saxony Germany Europe 12 20 E. 51 c 
ZELL SHony Germany Europe 1000E, 52 52\, 
Zerbſt Saxony Germany Europe 12 33 E. 52 c 
Zug Zug Switzerland Europe 8 35 E. 46 55 N. 
Zukien Zurich Switzerland Europe 8 30 E. 4) 5M 
Zutphen Zutphen Netherlands Europe 6 o E. 52 151 
| 
8. 
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